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loFf  Kballikam's  Bkmbupbical  Dictionary  has  always  l>eon  considered  as  a 
work  of  the  highest  importance  for  die  civil  and  literary  history  of  (he  Moslim 
people,  from  its  first  appearance  till  tlie  present  day,  its  reputation  has 
eontinued  undiiuinished,  and  the  judgment  of  the  author's  countrymen  has 
been  conlirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Oriental  scholars.  If  the  later 
Arabic  lustorians  filled  their  pages  with  extracts  drawn  from  it  as  from  a 
pure  and  abundant  source, — if  rhetoricians,  grammarians,  and  compilers 
of  anecdotes  have  culled  from  it  the  choicest  passages,  — if  learned  men 
essayed  to  complete  it  by  supplements,  or  to  condense  it  by  abridgments 
wiUi  the  design  of  rendering  its  utility  more  general,  — we  find,  nearer 
lioiiie,  an  equally  valid  testimony  borne  to  its  merit  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
illustrious  Pococke,  Schultens,  Keiske,  and  De  Sacy. 

The  variety  of  its  subject  might  have  alone  sufficed  to  fix  the  attention  of 
every  iierson  who  took  an  interest  in  Moslim  history  and  Arabic  literature, 
but  when  that  quality  was  combined  with  others  which  clearly  indicated  the 
intelligence,  learning,  and  abilities  of  the  author,  (lie  work  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  general  estimation.  None  felt  this  more  deeply  than  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  none  expresswl  their  opinion  in  stronger  terms.  Wlien  tliat 
accomplished  scholar  penned  his  Poeseot  Asiaticee  Commeniarium,  he  traced 
these  lines,  in  which,  notwitbsLmding  the  heightened  tone  of  his  colouring, 
there  is  a degree  of  truth  such  as  precludes  me  from  adding  any  eulogy  of 
my  own;  “Scriptoris  politissimi  Kbni  khallikan  opus  historicum  nun  magis 
“ verboruin  clegantiil  et  ubertatc  commendatur,  quam  illustriorum  poetarum 
“ versibus  quibus  conspergitur.  Ac  nescio  an  hie  omnibus  vitarum  scrlpto- 
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“ ribus  (no/f)  sit  antcponcndus.  Est  ct'rle  copiosior  Nepole,  cI<^anlior  Plutar- 
“ cho,  Lacriio  jiiciindinr  : ct  dignus  est  profeetd  liber,  qui  in  omncs  Europii' 
“ linguas  convcrsiis  prodeat.” 

Were  the  work  of  Ibn  Khallik.^n  not  l)oforc  the  reader,  it  might  he  neees- 
siirv  to  |H)int  out  the  sources  which  he  consulted  and  the  plan  which  he 
adopted  ; hut  llie  uutlior  here  speaks  for  himself,  he  namt's  the  writers  whose 
works  he  lias  consulted,  he  or  his  translator  gives  their  lives  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  he  follows  the  natural  system  of  noticing  those  persons  only  who 
held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  Mosliui  world.  It  is  true  that  when  he  treats 
of  those  men  whose  names  figure  in  history,  he  prefers  relating  anecdotes 
illu.strative  of  their  personal  character  to  the  less  amusing  duly  of  fully 
sketching  out  their  lives.  For  this,  however,  a reason  subsists : the  great 
historical  work  of  his  friend  and  professor,  Ihn  al-Athir,  contained  all  the 
requisite  information,  and  was  then  generally  read;  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  Uile  more  fully  set  forth  in  a hook  the  well  deserved  po- 
pularity of  which  he  could  not  suppose  would  ever  he  rivalled  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  own.  We  might  even  add  that  those  very  anecdotes  with  which 
he  fills  his  articles  are  more  precious  to  a European  reader  than  the  fulh’st 
narrative  of  the  .series  of  events  which  mark  the  life  of  any  individual,  since 
from  them  we  acquire  a clearer  in.sight  into  the  manners  of  the  different 
classes,  and  collect  more  useful  hints  on  the  civil  organisation  of  the  Moslim 
jjeople,  than  any  indications  which  a notice  exclusively  biographical  could 
supply.  It  must  also  he  observed  that  in  judging  a work  of  this  kind,  the 
Euro|M>an  reader  may  find  faults  where  the  Moslim  sees  only  beauties,  and 
vice  versa.  The  former  will  blame  Ibn  Khallikan's  idc^a  of  giving  the  lives  of 
those  persons  only,  the  date  of  wluise  death  was  known  ; of  quoting  poetry 
too  frequently,  and  of  showing  had  taste  in  the  selection ; of  giving  too  many 
notices  on  doctors  of  the  law,  and  too  few  on  historians,  poets,  and  other 
literary  men.  Yet  we  find  that  a native  of  Aleppo,  the  shaikh  Nflr  ad-diu 
llas:in  Ihn  llahih,  who  died  A.  II.  7751  (.\.  I).  1577-8),  extracted  from  Ihn  Khal- 
likan's work  ll»e  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  with  the  passages 
from  their  IxK^ks,  and  this  selection  he  published  under  the  title  of  Madni  Ahl 
d Hnytin  min  iVaJhjrdt  Ibn  Khatlikdn,  or  Heaiilie.s  of  eminent  writers  ex- 
tracted  from  Ibn  KhaUikdn's  biographical  work.  It  would  apjMJar  from  this 
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that  our  author's  taste  in  his  quotations  was  not  considered  as  bad  in  tiic 
country  where  his  language  was  spoken  and  in  wliich  the  writings  of  the 
poets  were  read  and  understood.  Ihn  Habih  composed  also  a history  of 
Eg)T>t  from  A. II.  (i-48  to  A.H.  7Cl.  It  is  entitled  Dnrrnl  al-ztsldk  Ji  Dawlat 
(tl-Alrdh ; there  is  a copy  of  it  in  the  lx>yden  library  and  another  in  the 
Hibliniheque  du  lioi.  AVe  sliall  next  allow  Hajji  Khalifa  to  speak  : “ Some 
“ historians,”  says  he,  meaning  of  course  Muslim  writers,  “ have  blamed  Ihn 
“ Khallikan  fur  his  concision  in  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  their  learning 
“ in  the  law;  in  some  cases  he  confines  his  notice  of  them  to  a few  lines, 
" whilst  he  (ills  pages,  nay  sheets,  with  the  life  of  a single  poet  or  of  a lite- 
“ rai-y  man.  It  happens  also,  in  more  than  one  case,  that  those  to  whom 
he  has  allotted  the  longest  articles  were  persons  accu.sed  of  laxity  in  their 
religious  belief,  and  yet  he  mentions  them  with  praise  and  quotes  passages 
“ from  tlieir  (xienis.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  this, 
“ that  the  history  of  the  man  learned  in  the  law  was  already  well  known,  and 
" that  the  lustiv  of  his  reputation,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  could  not  possi- 
“ hly  be  hidd(>n  from  any,  whilst  the  renown  of  the  poet  was  by  no  means 
••  general.”  Be  the  imperfections  of  his  work  what  they  may,  we  must  yet 
take  into  consideration  that  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  long  series  of 
.Arabic  literature.  Before  him,  none  ever  thought  of  combining  in  one  trea- 
tise and  in  alphabetical  order,  the  lives  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  Isla- 
niism,  no  matter  to  what  class  they  belongetl.  There  existed,  it  is  true, 
a great  number  of  biographical  dictionaries  composed  anteriorly  to  his, 
and  some  of  them  dating  from  a remote  period,  but  they  were  works  of  a 
special  cast  and  limited  in  their  subject:  some  treated  of  eminent  juriscon- 
sults, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  profession ; others  contained  notices 
on  the  learned  men  who  iiiluibited  a particular  city ; some  again  gave  the 
lives  of  such  persons  as  were  mentioned  in  the  Sunan,  or  Collections  of  Tra- 
ditions. The  only  book  which  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  by  the  generality 
of  its  contents  was  the  F'dirist,  composed  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijra, 
but  that  curious  biographical  and  bibliographical  work  is  formed  of  six  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  devoted  to  one  particular  class  of  persons,  to  the  total 
neglect  of  alphabetical  or  chronological  arrangement. 

During  many  years  my  attention  was  directed  towards  Ihn  Khallikan’s 
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work,  knowing  that  from  it,  ai>ove  all  otliers,  the  clearest  and  most  correct 
ideas  could  be  acquired  of  the  rise  and  progi’css  of  Arabic  literature,  and 
that  it  furnished  many  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  for  general  history', 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.  A natural  transition  led  me  from 
tlie  work  to  the  author,  and  in  my  endeavours  to  attain  a fair  appreciation 
of  the  one,  I was  led  to  inquire  into  the  life  and  times  of  the  other.  In  pur- 
suing this  task,  I collected  from  different  sources  a great  number  of  notices 
respecting  him,  his  masters,  his  disciples,  and  his  acquainlanc(<s ; whilst  the 
indicatioas  furnishtsl  by  his  own  work,  enabled  me  to  fix  with  precision  the 
dales  of  the  principal  occurrences  which  marked  his  life.  But  the  circiim- 
.stanccs  which  inlluencwl  his  character  in  youth,  the  relations  which  sub- 
sisted at  different  periods  between  him  and  the  masters  of  the  empire,  the 
great  politic^d  events  which  occurred  during  his  career  in  the  world  and 
always  attracted  his  attention ; — these  were  subjects  which  required  long 
study  and  extensive  researches.  The  results  which  I have  already  obtained 
encourage  me  to  proceed  yet  farther,  and  for  this  reason  1 shall  reserve  my 
notice  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Ibn  Khallikdn  till  the  last  volume  of  this 
translation  shall  be  given  to  the  press.  The  materials  collected  by  me  will 
Iki  then  better  digested,  and  form  an  article  more  complete  than  any  which 
i could  draw'  up  at-  the  present  moment.  But  as  the  just  curiosity  of  some 
readers  may  require  a more  immediate  satisfaction,  I shall  give  here  the  text 
and  translation  of  a notice  on  Ibii  Kh.illikan  by  the  celebrated  historian  Abu 
'1-Mahasin.  It  is  extracted  from  the  first  volume  of  his  al-Manhal  as-Sdfi, 
a work  on  which  some  observations  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  page. 
Another  life  of  the  same  writer  by  an  anonymous  author  has  been  given  in 
Arabic  and  in  Latin  by  Tydeman,  in  his  Conspeclas  opens  Ibn  Challikani, 
and  a note  on  tlie  same  subject  has  been  inserted  by  M.  Quatrem^re  in  his 
translation  of  al-Makrizi's  History  of  the  Mamlfik  Sultans,  vol.  I.  part  % p.  180. 
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“Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ihn  Khal- 
likan  Ibn  B4wak  Ibn  Sh^kal  Ibn  al-llusain  Ibn  Miilik  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya 
Ibn  KhMid  Ibn  Barmak(l),  surnamed  Shams  ad-din  (.tun  0/ /•rb'^ibn),  drew 


(I)  TbU  geottlog;  ii  incomplite;  Uie  dcKeot  of  Ibn  Kkillibba  from  Ibe  Bwockide  family  la  a poir  vhick 
1 ihall  eiamlne  vbca  traatlDg  of  bli  life  ind  timea. 
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Ills  tlosci-nt  from  a family  of  Halkh.  Tliis  very  oiiiliicnt  scholar  and  follower 
ofas-Siiiin's  doctrines  was  Itorii  at  .Vrbela,  but  residetl  and  dieil  at  Damascus, 
where  he  had  filled  the  place  of  chief  kadi.  By  his  talents  and  his  writin{;s 
he  merited  the  honourable  title  of  the  most  learned  man  and  the  ablest 
historian  of  that  city,  lie  was  born  on  Thursday,  the  1 1 th  of  the  latter 
Itahi,  A.  II.  fiOS  (22nd  Sept.  A.l).  1211).  His  mother  descended  from  Khalaf 
Ibn  Aiydb,  a disciple  of  Abu  ilanifa.  lie  pas.sed  the  first  years  of  his  life 
at  Arbela  and.  then  proceeded  to  Mosul,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and 
was  still  in  the  prime  t)f  youth  when  he  went  to  Damascus,  .\fter  a short 
residence  in  that  city  he  travelled  to  Epyjil.  where  he  resumed  his  studies 
and  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  whilst  he  attained  a 
great  prxM>minence  as  a jurisconsult,  a theologian,  and  a grammarian.  In 
that  country  he  acte<l  in  the  ctipacities  of  a mufii  and  a pitblic  teacher,  but 
without  neglecting  to  cultivate  his  talent  as  a prose-writer  and  a poet.  Having 
bt?en  ap|x>Inted  kadi  of  Damascus,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  27th  of  TA  'l-llijja, 
A.  II.  GGB,  and  arrivcxl  at  the  fonner  city  on  tlie  third  of  Muliarram,  A.  H. 
I)<)7  (1).  During  a period  of  ten  years  he  fulfilled  in  person  the  duties  of 
his  oflice ; at  first  he  cxercisetl  his  authority  without  a colleague,  but  he  then 
retvived  information  that  a decree  had  been  Issued  by  order  of  the  noble 
prinie  al-Malik  az-Zahir  [hibars),  dts'laring  that  there  should  he  four  kAdis 
at  Damascus.  Three  acts  of  investiture  then  arrived,  drawn  up  in  favour  of 
Shams  ad-din  AImI  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ata  the  llanifiu.,  T^ain  ad-din 
Abd  as-SalAni  a/.-Zowawi  tlie  Malekitc,  and  Sliams  ad-diii  Ahd  ar-Ralunan 
the  llanhalite.  Before  that  time  they  were  merely  the  deputies  of  the  Shafite 
kadi.  It  was  remarked  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  by  the  shaikh  Shi- 
hAh  ad-din  AhA  SAma  that  there  should  be  at  tlie  same  time  three  kadis  at 
Dama.scus,  all  siirnamed  Shams  ad-din  {sun  of  religion).  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  following  lines  were  composed  by  one  of  thc^  literary  men  in 
the  <'ity : 

f 

The  people  of  Damascus  bare  witnessed  a perfect  miracle:  the  greater  the  number 
of  tuns,  the  more  the  world  was  in  the  dark. 

(1/  Tbe»  dates  sre  wronf.  Ibti  Khallikln  was  a)ipoiated  kSdi  of  Damascus.  A.  H.  S59. 
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x\notlier  poet  said  on  the  same  subject : 

The  men  of  Damascus  arc  bewildered  with  the  multitude  of  legal  decisions ; their 
kAdis  are  all  tuns,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  dark. 

* 

“ ibn-Khallikiln  was  afterwards  removed  from  the  kadisiiip  of  Damascus, 
and  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  lie  was  noiiiiiiatetl  dejtuty  to  the  cliief  kadi 
Bade  nd-din  as-Sinj'itri.  During  his  residence  there  ho  pursuetl  his  literary 
labours,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  a professor  and  mu/ii  till  his  reap|>oiiit- 
meiit  to  the  place  of  kadi  at  Damascus,  as  sutxessor  to  Izz  ad-<lin  Ibn  as- 
SAigh.  He  then  set  out  for  that  city,  and  at  his  approach  the  governor  Izz 
ad-din  Aidmor  went  out  in  slate  to  receive  him  with  the  emirs  and  the  [>er- 
sons  in  office;  as  for  the  principal  inhabitants,  they  had  already  made  a j'our- 
ney  of  .some  days  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  Numerous  kastdiu  were  com- 
posed by  the  poets,  in  which  they  congratulated  him  on  his  reinstatement; 
and  one  of  these  pieces,  which  was  recited  to  him  by  tlie  shmkh  Rashid  atl- 
din  Omar  ibn  Ismail  al-Flriki,  containcxl  the  following  passage ; 

Like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  you  have  now  completed  your  probation,  and  in  my  opinion 
all  generous  men  form  a race  apart  They  all  have  seven  years  of  suffering  to  un- 
dergo, but  then  cometh  a year  which  sheds  Joy  and  abundance  upon  mankind. 

“ In  this  he  alludes  to  the  length  of  time  Ibn  Khallikan  was  away  from 
them.  The  piece  which  follows  was  composed  by  Nur  ad-din  Ibn  Musab: 

Among  all  the  people  of  Damascus,  I did  not  find  one  displeased.  After  evil,  good 
has  come  unto  them ; it  is  the  time  for  joy  unrestrained.  The  pleasure  which  he  had 
already  inspired  was  succeeded  by  grief,  but  fortune  acted  justly  in  the  end:  after 
protracted  sadness  they  were  restored  to  joy  by  the  arrival  of  one  kAdi  and  the  dis- 
missal of  another.  They  are  now  all  grateful  for  what  is  coming,  and  all  complaining 
of  what  is  past. 

“He  continued  to  fill  the  post  of  kadi  at  Dama.scus  till  the  year  G80,when  he 
was  dismissed,  and  from  that  period  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  went 
nut  of  doors.  He  died  on  Saturday  the  26th  of  Rajah,—  some  say,  the  IGtli, 
—A.  II.  681  (29th  Oct.  D.  1282),  in  the  Najibira  College  at  Damascus,  and 
was  interred  at  Mount  Kasiytin.  He  was  a man  of  the  greatest  reputation 
for  learning,  versed  in  various  sciences,  and  highly  accomplished  ; he  was  a 
scholar,  a poet,  a compiler,  and  an  historian.  His  celebrated  biographical 
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work,  ihe  frafardt,  is  ihc  acme  of  perfection.  The  contemporary  poet-s  were 
encouraged  by  bis  generous  character  to  celebrate  his  praises  in  poems  of 
great  beauty,  certain  of  oliUiining  an  ample  re«)m|)ense  fnun  his  liln'ralitv. 

Ilis  I'onduct  was  marked  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  iiiduigence  for  the 
failings  of  otliers.  When  residing  in  BigX’pt,  subsei|uently  to  his  (first]  re- 
moval from  ollice,  he  was  for  a lime  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  and 
the  lord-treasun'r  Biidr  ad-din,  who  happeiKHl  to  be  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, ordered  him  a large  sum  of  money  as  a present,  with  one  luindivd 
urdehs  of  wheal  liesides;  this  gift  however  he  would  never  consent  to  accept. 
The  hdfii  Kutb  ad-din  mentions  him  in  his  History,  and  styles  him  an  imam, 
a learned  scholar,  a man  of  superior  abilities,  an  equitable  judge,  an  hi.storian, 
and  a compiler,  lie  is  al.so  spoken  of  by  the  laiftz  Abu  Muliaimiiad  al-Ber- 
/ali  in  his  Mojam,  as  “one  of  the  most  illustrious  si'holars  of  his  time,  the 
“ chief  of  the  learneil  men  of  the  age,  even  the  most  famous;  master  of  a ' 
“ gn*at  variety  of  sciences,  such  as  law,  grammar,  history,  philology,  etc. 

“ lie  compiled  a valuable  historical  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  lives  of  those 
“ persons  only  who  had  atlaiiuHl  celebrity  in  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longisl.  He  filled  for  a time  the  pLace  of  Shalite  k;‘idi  and  was  also  a pro- 
“ fes.sor  and  a mufti.  He  learned  the  Traditions  at  Arbela  from  Ibn  al-Karm 
as-SiIli,  who  also  explained  to  him  the  Sahth  of  al-lUikliAri,  after  having 
“ l)een  taught  it  himself  by  .Vbil  '1-Wakt.  He  received  also  Traditions  from 
“ at-Tawi  and  Ibn  al-Juniaizi,  and  was  licensed  to  leach  Traditions  by  al- 
.Muwaivad  al-THsi,  .\bu  Huh  Ibn  as-SalTar,  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  al- 
“ kushairi,  Ismail  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  as-Saiyid  al- 
“ lliisaini,  and  otliers  at  Naisapiir.’’  The  historian  then  gives  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  continues : “He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  pure  Arabic  lan- 
‘‘  guage,  and  no  person  of  that  time  was  better  acquainted  with  tlie  poems 
“ of  al-.Mutanabbi  than  he.  When  he  received  company,  the  conversation 
“ was  most  instructive,  being  entirely  devoted  to  learned  investigations  and 
“ the  elucidation  of  obscure  points.”  ShilLab  ad-din  .Mahiluld  says  in  his 
history:  “ The  second  time  that  he  filled  the  place  of  k,idi,  I used  to  visit  him 
“ very  often,  that  I might  prolit  by  his  instructive  conversation.”  Many  other 
writers  have  spoken  of  him  in  equally  favourable  terms,  but  the  details  which 
have  licen  given  on  that  subject  are  already  suflicienlly  copious.  It  is  now 
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absolutely  necessaiy  that  \vc  should  give  some  jwssages  of  his  f>oeU  y ; such 
are  the  following : 


I had  your  image  before  my  eye*,  though  you  dwell  in  a distant  land ; and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  my  heart  was  your  place  of  abode.  Though  absent  and  far  away,  niy  heart 
held  converse  with  you;  you  seemed  to  speak  familiarly  [trith  your  later],  but  in  reality 
you  were  still  afnieting  him  with  your  aversion. 

Maiden  1 thou  who  dwellest  near  our  tribe,  can  I dare  to  hope  for  thy  return  1 Then 
perhaps,  may  thy  lover,  who  now  suffers  from  the  intoxication  of  passion,  recover  his 
reason.  There  is  but  one  Ihiug  in  the  world  which  I desire;  let  me  meet  there  and 
all  the  cruelties  of  love  shall  be  forgotten ! 

O Lordl  thy  humble  creature  strives  to  conceal  his  faults:  in  thy  kindness,  cast  a 
veil  over  his  faults  when  they  appear.  He  has  come  unto  thee,  but  has  no  friend  to 
intercede  for  him ; receive  then  the  intercession  of  his  hairs  hoary  with  age." 

The  well  merited  celebrity  which  Ibn  KhallikAn's  work  rapidly  acquired, 
and  tlie  c.steein  in  whir  h it  wa.s  justly  held  for  il.s  exactness,  induced  many 
learned  men  to  undertake  the  task  of  rendering  it  still  more  coiii|)let(>. 

I shall  here  enuuierate  those  different  e.ssays  :is  1 lind  iheiii  indicalixl  in  tin* 

Bibliography  of  Hajji  Khalifa  and  other  sources. " Tiij  ad-din  .\1m1  al- 

“ Baki  Ibn  .\bd  al-Hamid  al-Maklizumi,  a ineinlK.‘r  of  the  sect  of  M;‘dik,  added 
“ to  it  about  tliirty  articles.  This  writer,  who  died  A.  H.  7 iiS  (A.  D.  15i2-5), 
“ blames  the  poverty  of  Ihn  Khallik^n’s  style,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
“ that  of  Ibn  al-.\thir.”— lie  cannot  mean  Ibn  al-Athir  the  historian,  whose 
style  is  remarkably  simple;  but  as  tliere  were  three  brothers  who  bore  tliis 
name  and  who  are  all  noticed  by  our  author,  Taj  ad-dIn  may  perhaps  have 
had  in  view  some  work  composed  by  one  of  the  two  others,  and  w^'itten  in 
the  fulj  dignity  of  what  tlte  Aralts  consider  a line  style,  and  which  is  always 
the  more  admiretl  the  less  it  is  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Indeed 
many  of  their  autliors  explained  their  own  works  to  students,  who  ren- 
dcretl  the  same  .service  to  others;  but  when  this  traditional  exegesis  was 
interrupted,  a consummation  which  hap|M?ned  sooner  or  later,  no  |x-r.son 
was  tempted  to  take  up  a book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  understand, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  style  reposed  undisturbed  on  the  shelf  and  (inallv 
sank  into  oblivion. 

,\  continuation  of  Ibn  khallikan's  work  was  written  by  Husain  Ibn  Ailx-k 
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who  died  iu  tlie  year  [no  dale  given).”  I suspect  that  Hajji  Khalifa  never 
saw  the  work  and  that  he  know  nothing  of  the  autlior.  Tliero  was  an  Ihn 
Aibck  who  wrote  a siipplenient  to  Ibn  KhallikAn,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 
— To  this  supplement  a continuation  of  thirty  articles  was  addetl  by  Zaiii 
“ ad-dill  Ab<l  ar-Rahiiiun  Ibn  al-Husaiii  al-IHkki,  who  died  A.  II.  8(Xi  (A.  I). 
“ 1KI.V4)." — “ Another  sn|)plement.  bearing  the  title  of  OktUl  al-Jindn  [Inidx 
“ of  the  garden),  and  containing  the  lives  of  many  persons  mentioned  inci- 
*'  dentally  in  Ibn  KhallikaiTs  Biographical  Dictionary',  was  drawn  up  by  the 
“ shaikh  Radr  ad-ilin  a'^-Zarkashi.  who  died  A..  II.  9!)4  (A.  1).  liiSO)." — 
“ Salah  ad-din  .Muhaniniail  Ibn  Sliakir  composed  a work  calk'd  Fuwdt 
“ at-fk' nfaj'at  [omissions  of  the  Wafayal).  ” — fk  ‘ifaydl  al-Aiydn,  or  deaths 
of  eminent  men,  is  tlie  Arabic  title  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  Uxik. — “ Ibn  Sliakir 
“ died  A.  II.  70-i  (A.  I).  15()!2-5)." — This  is  probably  the  work  of  which  a 
volume  is  described  by  Casiri  in  his  liiblioth.  Arab,  JJisp.  ,\o.  1774.  — Another 
supplement,  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Kbalifa,  is  the  7'dli  Kitdb  ff’a/ip-dt  at-Aiydn 
[continuation  of  Ibn  Khallikan's  biographical  dictionary),  bv  al-Miiwaffak 
Fadl  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Fakhr  as-Sakkai  This  is  a short  work  arningwl  al- 

phabetically and  accoinpanietl  with  a supplement,  which  is  arrangi'd  chrono- 
logically and  extends  from  A.  11.  (MiO,  to  A.  II.  72.').  A copy  of  the  Tdli  is  in 
the  Bib.  du  Hoi,  under  the  No.  752.  It  appears  from  an  in.scription  on  tin- 
first  page  of  this  .M.S.,  that  it  once  belonged  to  Khalil  Ibn  Aibek,  tlie  aulbor 
of  the  following  work : "fFdfi'l-fVaJaydt  [supplement  to  the  NVafayal).  by 
“ Salab  ad-din  Khalil  Ibn  Ailiek  as-Safadi.  This  author  died  A.  II.  7f>4 
‘‘  (15(52-5).  In  it  he  has  colhxiled  the  lives  of  all  llic  illustrious  and  eminent 
“ men  who  fixed  his  attention  ; thus  he  gives  notices  of  the  principal  coinpa- 
” nions  of  Muhammad  and  the  next  class  [Tdbts)  of  the  early  Mosliins  ; he 
“ mentions  also  princes,  emirs;  kadis,  governors,  koran-readers,  Tradition- 
“ ists,  jurisconsults,  shaikhs,  holy  men,  saints,  grammarians,  literary  men, 
poets,  philosophers,  physicians,  followers  of  heretical  sects,  authors,  etc." 
— Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  say  expressly  that  this  work  was  intended  as  a sup- 
plement to  that  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  but  the  title  is  a siillicient  proof  that  it  was 
so.  And  what  a supplement!  — twenty-six  large  volumes  ! This  eiiornious 
compilation  bad  tlie  usual  fate  of  works  too  extensive;  it  was  seldom  co- 
pied, and  remained  almost  unknown.  Eleven  detached  volumes  of  it  are 
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preserved  in  the  Bodleyan  Lil)rary,  another  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
llainmer,  and  one,  as  I have  been  informed,  was.  lately  acquired  by 
M.  (layangos.  This  unwieldy  supplement  was  not  however  sufliciently 
contplete  in  the  opinion  of  a very  learned  Egyptian  historian.  “ The 
“ emir  Jamal  ad-din  Abd  ’1-Mahasin  Ydsuf  Ibn  Taghri  Bardi”— or  Tangri 
Verdi— “who  died  A. II.  874(A.D.  14T)9-70), composed”— as  a supplement  to 
this  supplement— “ three  volumes,  which  he  entitled  al-Manhal  as-Sdfi  wa 
“ 'I-Miutawji  band  al-ff  'dfi  (the  pure  source  and  the  full  complement,  after 
" the  AVali).  This  work,  forming  lhre<'  volumes,  contains  the  lives  of  enii- 
“ ncnt  men,  drawn  up  in  alphabetical  order."  — The  copy  in  the  Bib.  du 
Rot  is  composed  of  five  volumes,  and  yet  the  last  two  or  three  letters  are 
wanting.  The  same  writer  drew  up  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  form  of  an- 
nals, and  entitled  an-Nujum  az-Zdhira;  which,  though  very  voluminous 
(eight  folio  volumes),  has  sundved;  but  his  al-Bahr  az-Zdkhir,  or  annals  of 
Islamism,  was  not  so  fortunate  ; only  one  volume  of  it,  the  fifth,  exists  in  the 
Bib,  du  Roi;  it  contains  a part  of  the  reign  of  the  khalif  Othman,  the  reign 
of  Ali,  that  of  Moawia,  and  the  first  years  of  Yazld ; a space  of  about  thirty- 
nine  years;  and  for  this  he  has  required  a large  quarto  volume.  If  he 
brought  the  history  down  to  his  own  time,  the  work  must  have  formed 
twenty  volumes  at  the  lowest  evaluation. 

We  now  come  to  the  abridgments : “ dl-Jindn  [the  garden)  by  Shams  ad- 
“ din  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  at-Turkomani ; this  writer  died  some  time 
“ after  the  yearToO  (A.D.  13-49-.M),  Another  abridgment  of  it  was  made  by 
“ al-.Malik  al-Afdal  Abbas  Ibn  al-Malik  al-Afdal  al-Mujidiid  Ali,  sovereign  of 
“ Yemen ; he  died  A. II.  778  (A.D.  1376-7)." — See  Juhannsen's  Uistoria  }'e- 
manee.—  “ A third  was  made  by  Shihab  ad-din  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a 

member  of  the  sect  of  as-Shall  and  a native  of  Ghazza  [Gaza  in  Palestine)-, 
“ he  died  A.  II.  822  (A.  D.  1419).’’  A fourth  was  made  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  llajji  Khalifa's  bibliographical  dictionary.  In  the  MS.  of  that 
work.  Bib.  du  Roi,  funds  Schulz,  the  following  additional  article  is  found  : 
“ An  abridgment  of  the  original  work  was  also  made  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mus- 
“ tafa  al-Earadi,  who  died  A.  H.  1126  (A.  D.  1714).  He  entitled  it  at-Taj- 

“ rid  [superfluities  stripped  ofi")." 

We  learn  also  from  llajji  Khalifa  that  the  biographical  dictionary  was  trans- 
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luted  into  Persian  by  Zaliir  ad-din  al-Ardebili,  who  died  at  Cairo,  A.  II. 

9o0  (A.D.  1525-4).  I have  read,’'  says  he,  “ in  a Persian  epistle  ooinpnsetl 
“ hy  Karin  Ihii  Uwais  Ihn  Muliaiiiinad,  hut  better  known  hy  the  nanie  of 
“ Kazi  Zada,  who  died  A.  II.  950,  that  tlie  sultan  S«‘liiii  Khan  the  First" 
— the  son  of  Bayazid  ; he  c.aiiie  to  the  throne  A. II.  918  (A.D.  1512-15)  and 
died  !f2f)  (1520)—“  h.ad  he<-n  iuakiu{'  searches  for  hooks  on  history,  and 
“ that  he  paid  a |)artieular  decree  of  .attention  to  the  work  of  Ihn  Khallikan. 
•*  This  induced  id-Ardehili  to  translate  it  into  Persian  for  his  iis<*,  hut  he  had 
••  only  executed  the  half  of  his  Uisk  when  tlie  sultan  <lieil.  This  is  probably 
“ the  same  person  as  the  Zaliir  ad-din  aliove-nieniioiiwl.'’ 

The  facts  and  olis«‘rvatioiis  hen;  presented  refer  directly  to  Ihn  Khallikan 
or  to  his  work,  hut  some  further  remarks  are  rispiisite  in  order  that  a num- 
lier  of  .allusions  peculiar  to  Arabic  literature,  and  frtHjuently  occurring  in  the 
course  of  lliese  volumes,  may  he  clearly  uuderstood.  The  points  intended 
to  lie  elucidated  are  the  manner  in  which  learning  was  developed  hy  the 
influence  of  Islamism,  the  distinction  Innween  the  sciences  positively  encou- 
ragtal  hy  it  and  tliose  which  it  merely  tolerated,  the  difTerence  between  .Mus- 
lim schools  and  Moslim  collies,  tlie  special  cast  of  the  sciences  taught  equally 
in  each,  the  character  of  Arabic  poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  kasida.  Had  a 
i-egular  treatise  on  the  history  of  Arabian  literature  existed  in  that  lan- 
guage, these  particularities  could  not  liave  long  escaped  notice  ; hut  as  they 
are  only  uientionwl  incidentally  hy  native  writers,  they  have  lieen  Usually 
pas.scHl  over  without  receiving  that  attention  which  tJiey  deserved.  The.se 
points,  however,  are  of  such  material  importance  for  the  literary  history  of 
the  .\rabs  that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  investigate  them ; the  extreme  dilTiculty  of 
discovering  tlie  scattereil  facts  serving  to  establish  them  w:is  amply  repaid  hy 
occasional  success,  and  tlie  results  to  which  I have  been  led  shall  he  confided 
to  tlie  following  pages,  with  other  oliserv.ations  which,  though  familiar  to 
Orientalists,  are  not  on  tliat  account  less  requisite  for  most  re.ider8.  And  yet 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  much  more  remains  to  he  done ; the  founda- 
tions are  ind<>ed  laid  out,  but  tlie  edifice  is  yet  to  be  reared ; a task  which 
no  doubt  will  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished  hy  the  zeal  and-  learning  of 
Furopean  scholars. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  Anihic  literature  which  we  still  possess  were 
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v-oiDposcd  wiiliiii  the  ceniiirv  which  preceded  the  birtli  of  Muhamm<id  (I). 
Tliey  consist  in  short  pieces  of  verse  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  inoment  (2‘, 
narrations  of  coinliats  between  liostile  tribes,  passages  in  rliytlimical  prose  (5), 
and  katidas,  or  elegies.  Tlie  study  tif  these  remains  reveals  the  exisU'nce  of 
a language  perfect  in  its  form  and  application,  atlmirably  siiiteil  to  express  the 
various  ideas  which  the  aspect  of  nature  could  suggest  to  a pastoral  people. 


(I)  M.  de  SacY.  in  bis  M4moire  lur  U»  ancimi  monumeM  <U  la  lUtfraturt  arah*,  hts  fullj  MUb'itbed  ihii ,, 
polfil  in  rrfutinfi  Albert  SchuUf>n'«  ntrAvaftnfU  opinions  on  ihe  antiquity  of  Arabic  lileniurc.  The  cele> 
brated  poem  attributed  to  Abd  Adtna,  or  Odaina  (see  Schulten’s  iffonwmanfd  \'ttu$Uora  Arabiir,  p.87  , i% 
one  of  the  few  pieces  wbiuli  M.  de  $«ary  considers  as  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  areording  to  him  it  com- 
posed towards  A.  D.  4A0.  1 am  by  no  meani  inclined  to  admit  this  opinion;  the  language  and  style  of  tbe 

piece  are  romparatitely  modern  and  such  as  denote  an  author  who  lived  in  the  second  eenlury  after  tbe  Hijra, 
a |>eriod  la  which  many  literary  forgeries  of  a similar  kind  were  committed.  Tlie  real  author  was  perhaps 
Khalaf  al-Ahroar.  whose  character  as  a fabrieator  of  ancitnt  poems  was  notorious  (see  page  571  of  this 
volume  . The  poems  of  Amro  'l•K8ls,  or,  as  tbe  name  should  be  properly  pronounced.  Imro  i'KaU.  are  tbe 
sole  piem  etlaiit  of  an  undeniable  antiquity:  they  were  composed  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Muhammad,  as  I have  shown  in  my  preface  to  his  Diu-An.  and  my  deduction  is  fully  conBrmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Aleppo,  Kamil  ad-dtn  Omar  Ibn  al-Adtm,  has 
inserted  in  bis  biographical  dictionary  of  the  remarkable  men  who  lived  in  or  visited  that  city  at- 

Tnlab  fi  Tdrikh  Balab,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  aocicn  foods.  >o.  72A.  fol.  IM  verso):  **TheM/fsAbh 

Amr  Olhman  Ibn  Bakr  estimated  that  Amro  ‘1-Kais  was  anterior  to  Muhammad  by  one  hundred  and  tiflv 
*'  or  two  hundred  years;  but  al-Wasir  al'Maghribi  observes  that  by  estimation  and  approiimalion  it  has  been 
**  establisbetl  that  the  interval  between  tbe  death  of  Amro  i-Kais  and  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  was  realiv 

fifty  or  fifty-five  years-’* 

;S)  These  pieces  of  verse  are  almost  always  of  the  measure  called  roja:.  one  of  the  simplest  and  also  the 
very  earliest  of  the  systems  of  versification  employed  in  Arabic  poetry.  The  old  rajas  verses  were  consi- 
dered by  Arabic  philologers  and  granmarisns  as  of  the  highest  importance  for  their  favoarite  study,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rare  words,  espressions,  and  constructions  with  which  they  abound.  To  a person  familiar 
with  the  Arabic  of  tbe  ^loslim  writers,  these  productions  of  the  old  pagan  Arabs  seem  to  belong  to  another 
language,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a fi-agment  of  five  or  sti  lines  he  will  not  meet  a single  word 
wilb  the  meaning  of  which  be  is  acquainted.  They  are  tbe  remains  of  the  different  dialects  once  spoken  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  in  tbe  plains  which  separate  Syria  from  Mesupolamia.  ^fore  the  period  in  which 
the  Koran,  that  great  monument  of  the  Koriish  dialect,  had  Used  the  Arabic  language. 

(8}  When  the  Arabs  of  tbe  demt  wished  to  eipress  themselves  with  elegance,  itK'V  adopted  a rhythmical 
arrangement  of  words  and  that  parallelism  of  phrase  which  is  the  characteristic  of  good  Arabic  prose.  This 
peculiarity  Is  evident  in  all  the  pieces  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  specimens  of  the  idiom  spoken  in 
the  Desert,  and  is  by  no  means  an  innovation  of  Moslitn  writers;  the  HamAsa,  tbe  KitAb  nl-Aghdn<,  and  the 
AmAli  of  AbO  All  'I-KAIt  furnish  a copious  supply  of  eiamplc*  which  prove  that  the  art  of  composing  in 
rhythmical  prose  not  only  eiisted  before  Muhammad's  lime,  but  was  even  then  generally  practised  and  had 
been  brought  to  a high  degree  of  per^«^ction■ 
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and  us  equally  adapled  lo  pwlray  llie  fiercer  passions  of  ilie  mind.  The 
variety  of  its  inflections,  the  regularity  of  its  syntax,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  prosody  are  not  less  striking,  and  they  furnish  in  themselves  a suflicient 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  which  the  language  of  the  Ar:d>ic  nation 
had  already  alUiined  (1).  The  superior  merit  of  this  early  literature  was  ever 
afterwards  acknowle«lged  by  the  Arabs  themselves ; it  furnished  them  not 
only  with  models  but  ide:is  for  their  poetical  productions;  and  its  infliiemv 
has  always  continued  perceptible  in  tbe  ka.iida{i),  which  still  contains  tlie 
same  thoughts,  the  same  allusions  as  of  old,  and  drags  its  slow  length 
along  in  monotonous  dignity. 

A great  change  rame  over  the  spirit  of  Arabic  literature  bn  tlie  appearance 
of  the  Koran,  an  extraordinary  compound  of  falsehcMid  and  truth,  w'hich 
moulded  a people  of  shepherds  and  roblcers  into  a nation  and  launched  them 
forth  to  th<‘  conquest  of  the  world.  It  is  consideied  by  Muslims  as  the  word 
of  ('kmI,— his  eternal,  uncreated  word,  — revealed  to  mankind  in  llie  language 
of  l*aradise,  to  remain  a standing  miracle  by  its  admirable  style.  This  opi- 
nion deterred  ncxirlv  every  attempt  at  imitation  (3) ; the  book  stood  apart  in 
the  niajc'sty  of  its  supposed  excellence,  but  the  study  of  its  contents,  coinbincxl 
with  that  of  the  Traditions  relative  to  its  author,  gave  rise  to  almost  all  the 
branches  of  Arabian  learning.  The  mode  by  which  this  was  cITccted  shall 
lx.‘  here  briefly  explained,  but  it  is  requisite  to  make  some  previous  observa- 
tions on  the  Traditions. 

The  sayings  of  .Muhammad  were  considered  by  his  followers  as  the  result 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  they  therefore  treasured  them  up  in  their  lueinory 
with  the  same  care  which  they  had  taken  in  learning  by  heart  the  chapters 


(I)  T1)u  U in  tome  degree  tilribuuble  to  tbe  annuil  meetingt  of  the  poeu  at  the  fatr  of  Oftdx,  but  the 
poemt  of  Aroro  VKait  are  a proof  that  tbe  taeguage  had  acquired  U»  regularity  and  flctibility  from  tome 
other  source,  as  be  neter  oUended  these  assemblies.  His  was  the  dialect  of  the  Ifimyarile  Arabs,  and  It  was 
moat  probably  at  the  court  of  hit  ancestors,  tbe  kings  of  the  tribe  of  Kinda,  that  it  received  ila  polish. 

(!)  See  Inlrodurtion,  page  ixsir. 

(3)  Ibn  at'Mokaffa.  ■l•Uu(anabbi,  Abb  ’1«AII  al-Maarri,  and  a few  others  who  like  them  did  not  bold  very 
ortbodoi  opinlona.  essayed  in  some  of  their  writings  to  surpass  tbe  style  of  the  Koran,  but  their  attempt  waa 
naturally  considered  as  a failure.  Were  we  lo  esamine  the  Koran  by  tbe  rules  of  rhetoric  and  criticism  as 
they  are  taught  in  Mositm  schools,  we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  ibe  perfection  of  thought 
and  expression;  an  inevitable  result,  as  tbe  MosUms  drew  their  principles  of  rhetoric  from  that  very  book. 

e 
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of  the  Koran.  They  reronlod  also  his  lK.'haviour  under  particular  (irnnn- 
sfcincps,  the  acts  of  his  daily  life,  even  the  most  trillinii,  and  they  related 
them  to  the  rising  generation  as  examples  of  eonduet  for  every  Mosliin  (1). 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  mass  of  these  Traditions  increased  rapidly  : 
the  different  accounts  of  the  same  event,  the  same  thoughts  expressed  in 
other  terms,  and  even  fabricated  statements  were  received  with  equal  avidity 
by  the  followers  of  Lslamisin,  and  soon  became  so  numerous  that  no  single 
man  could  recollect  them  all.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  put  ihetn  down 
in  writing,  and  the  Grst  essay  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Ibii  Sliihab  az-Zuhri 
during  the  reign  of  the  khalif  Omar  Ihn  .\bd  al-.\ziz  (2).  Other  doctors  in 
dillerent  cities  of  the  Moslim  empire,  and  between  the  years  140  and  l.'iO  of 
the  Hijra,  classed  the  Traditions  according  to  the  subjects  which  they  served 
to  illustrate  (5),  and  towaids  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  al-Bukliari 
undertook  to  reduce  their  number  by  .selecting  those  only  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authority.  In  discriminating  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  he  was  guided  by  the  character  of  the  persons  through  whom  they  had 
passed  down,  and  he  rejected  those  whi<  h could  not  be  traced  up  through 
an  unbroken  series  of  Tniditionists,  all  men  of  unimpeached  veracity  and 
acknowledged  piety.  His  example  was  followed  by  other  doctors,  and  the 
united  contents  of  the  six  Sahihs,  or  genuine  collections,  form  to  the  present 
day  one  of  the  four  columns  which  support  the  edifice  of  Moslim  Law. 
These  Traditions  serve  to  explain  points  of  doctrine  not  set  forth  with  suf- 
ftcient  clearness  in  the  Koran,  and  they  are  therefore  considered  as  the  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  that  book.  Their  style  is  conase  and  elliptic,  hut 
pure  and  elegant;  abounding  with  idiomatic  expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  be  perfectly  understood  without  a com- 
mentary. The  perusal  of  these  documents  is  how’ever  most  instructive,  and 
the  European  scholar  who  makes  it  his  task  to  study  them  will  acquire  not 


(1)  The  diitincUon  b«lween  the  ttadtth  aod  the  Sumu  [doitigt)  is  not  aitcoded  to  bjdoelori 

of  the  Moslim  law;  both  are  equally  authorilaItTe* 

(S)  The  author  of  the  Huhddirat  nentiona  this  fact  oo  the  authority  of  as>Soyhtj,  mast  probably 

from  the  oee  of  the  numerous  treatises  by  that  writer. 

9)  Of  this  hiriber  notice  will  be  taken ; see  page  hit. 
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only  a profound  knowledge  of  pure  .\riibic',  but  a deep  insight  into  the  man- 
ners and  rharartcr  of  every  Mosliiii  people. 

The  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  Traditions  from  the  false  gave 
rise  to  new  branches  of  literature.  A just  apprecuition  of  the  credit  to  which 
each  Truditiunist  was  entitled  could  only  be  formed  from  a knowledge  of  his 
moral  character,  and  this  could  be  k'st  estimated  from  an  examination  of  his 
life.  Hence  the  numerous  hiographir.d  works  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  (ontaining  short  accounts  of  tlie  principal  Traditionisls  and  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  with  tlie  indication  of  their  tutors  and  their  pupils,  the  places 
of  their  birth  and  residence,  the  race  from  which  they  sprung,  aiul  the  year 
of  their  death.  This  again  led  Moslim  critics  to  the  study  of  genealogy  and 
geography. 

The  use  of  writing  existed  in  Arabia  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism, 
but  graniinqr  was  not  known  as  an  art  till  the  difliculty  of  lecitiug  the  Koran 
correctly  induced  the  khalif  Ali  to  make  it  an  object  of  his  attention.  He 
imposed  on  Abd’l-Aswadad-Duwali  the  task  of  drawing  up  such  instructions 
as  would  enable  tlie  Muslims  to  read  their  sacred  book  and  speak  their  lan- 
guage without  making  gross  faults  (1). 

The  sense  of  the  Koran  was  felt  to  be  oliscure  in  many  places,  and  this 
was  justly  attributed  to  two  causes:  indirect  allusions  to  circumstances  of 
which  no  further  notice  was  taken,  and  the  use  of  many  words  and  phrases 
Ixjrrowed  from  tlie  tribes  of  the  Desert.  The  allusions  were  explained  hy 
the  companions  of  Muhammad,  and  these  explanations,  handed  down  by 
ti-adition,  are  still  preserved  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Koran ; but  the 
meaning  of  its  obscure  expressions  could  only  tie  obtained  from  a exunpa- 
rison  of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found  with  similar  passages  pre- 
served in  the  early  monuments  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  tliis  reason 
which  induced  Ibn  Abb^s,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Muhammad, 
to  encourage  the  study  of  poctn',  and  from  that  time  it  became  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  education.  But  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs  were  usu- 
ally made  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  to  understand  them  well  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  motive  which  led  the  author  to  compose  them;  and 


(1)  lb«  life  of  Abdi  l-Aiwtd  ifl  thie  folune.  page  A63. 
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as  it  generally  happened  that  he  was  not  only  a poet,  hut  a warrior,  they 
often  conlaineJ  allusions  to  the  kittle-days  wheivin  he  liiinself  had  fought. 
This  led  the  Mosliin  scholar  to  study  the  history  of  the  old  Amhic  Iribes, 
and  liei'C  again  he  coul<l  not  see  his  way  without  the  help  of  genealogy. 

The  duty  of  pilgrimage  contributed  to  turn  their  attention  to  gwigraphy. 
The  Ixdicvers  who  dwelt  in  distant  lands  required  to  know  the  towns  and 
countries  through  which  they  had  to  pass  liefore  arriving  at  Mekka  : lists 
and  itineraries  weiv  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  all  their  geographicid 
works  received  the  general  title  of  Mafdlik  wa  Mumdiik  {^llontls  and  /{cn/m.t). 
Every  mosque  in  the  .Muslim  enqdre  must  be  turned  towards  Mekka,  and 
the  founder  had  therefore  to  ascertain  previously  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  place  where  the  edilke  was  to  he  erected.  This  required  some  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  a srienee  of  foreign  growth,  hut  which  had  ken  en- 
couraged from  the  earliest  period  of  Islainisin,  sime  sfiine  knowledge  of  it 
was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  hours  of  prayer,  which  could  only  k;  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  In  the  Latitude  of  Mekka  the 
daily  variation  of  the  hours,  caused  by  the  sun’s  movement  in  the  ecliptic,  was 
so  slight,  that  it  produced  very  little  change  in  the  times  of  pniyer  through- 
out the  year ; hut  in  higher  latitudes  the  difl'ercnce  became  perceptible,  and 
it  was  only  by  tables  or  almanacs  that  the  muicazzin  was  enabled  to  know 
the  precise  moment  at  which  he  should  call  the  faithful  to  public  wor- 
ship (1).  The  Muslim  Lent  begins  on  the  first  appetirance  of  the  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan.  The  sunnite  doctors  require  that  the  moon 
should  he  seen  liefore  the  fast  (".in  commence;  but  in  lilgypt,  under  the 
Fatimides,  and  in  the  countries  where  the  sitiite  doctrines  prevailed,  the 
day  of  the  new  muon  was  fixed  beforehand  by  calculations  to  which  lunar 
tables  served  as  a basis,  and  these  tables  were  gradually  improved  by  the 
assiduity  of  astronomers,  encouraged  in  their  labours  by  the  patronage  of 
government. 

In  their  arithmetical  calculations  the  Arabs  employed  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  a numerical  value,  but  they  afterwards  aduplcHl  tlic  Indian 

(1)  The  »otkl  senrlDg  lo  point  out  the  precile  hourl  of  prjyer  »er«  called  Mairik'.t  ■ * - and  their 
authors  were  entitled  .tfuiroAAi/  ; the  tNuirarrina  of  mosques  were  sometimes  mniroAAOr. 
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ciphers  (1).  The  nrilhmcllc  of  fractions  was  cultivated  l)y  them  very  early; 
the  Koran,  in  fixing  the  shares  of  inlierilancc  to  which  tlie  nearer  and  the 
more  rlistant  heirs  are  entithnl,  rendcre<l  it  indispensable  (2).  The  first 
principles  of  algebra  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them  even  in  the  lifetime 
of  Muhammad  (3). 

(jeneral  history  was  not  at  first  considered  by  Kloslinis  as  a Lawful  scieme, 
and  many  doctors  were  led  by  religious  scruples  to  condemn  its  study.  But 
the  history  of  literary  men,  that  is,  of  doctors  of  the  law,  poets,  philologers, 
and  grammarians,  received  their  approval,  inasmuch  as  the  writings  of  such 
jKTSons  were  connected  with  those  branches  of  learning,  the  germs  of  which 
had  expanded  under  the  inlliienceof  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions.  Ail  the 
great  cities  had  their  literary  history,  into  which  the  patriotism  of  the  author, 
anxious  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  native  place,  sometimes  introduced  the  lives 
of  great  princes,  generals,  vizirs,  and  other  public  officers  (4).  It  was  only 
when  pious  Moslims  had  been  led  to  believe  that  politiral  history  was  in- 
structive and  edifying,  since  it  marks  the  ways  of  God  towards  man,  tluil 
writings  of  this  cast  obtained  at  length  a hesitating  approval. 

The  documents  relative  to  Muhammadan  history  were  transmitted  during 
the  (irst  centuries  by  oral  tradition  from  one  hdjit  to  another,  and  these  per- 
sons made  it  an  object  of  their  particular  care  not  to  alter,  in  the  le:ist  degree. 


(1)  la  ibeir  titrooonkal  ^orks  ibej  cmplo;  both  cjilems  of  notation,  but  In  ibe  tables  they  generally 
make  use  of  letters,  u by  their  means  they  can  eipreis  all  numbers  below  two  thousand. 

(3)  The  art  uf  fnekoaiog  fractions  was  known  to  Zaid  Ibn  Tbibit,  one  of  Muhammad’s  companions,  and 
he  applied  it,  with  Ibe  approbation  of  bia  maater,  to  the  division  of  inberiianeei.  The  Imlm  as  9hlfl  im> 
proved  on  Zaid’s  prleciplea.  and  his  aystein  ww  Ukaa  ^ the  author  of  the  Sir<ljiya  as  the  basis  of  bis  work. 

(3)  Though  the  history  of  algebra  waa  Ml  Ihe  hMMdiate  object  of  my  studies,  I met  in  Arabic  writers 
aome  particular  cireumstaneei  relative  to  II  vhMt  Ittvf  femd  my  attention  and  led  me  to  the  conclusion  which 
1 here  announce ; but  more  eiteasive  reaearehM  aMM  bn  Bade  before  1 can  (iiroiab  the  eeinpleie  proofs  of  my 


(4)  Some  of  these  histartaa  with  tbair  eontimutions  ibmad  eoUecUoM  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  large 
volanw,  a few  of  which  are  yet  to  be  foiuul  Id  Bsropaaif  llbnMcs.  The  Bibliothiqut  dm  Hoi  possesses  a 
folio  volnmo  cloealy  wrJttaa  and  conliinilif  a vary  small  part  of  tha  MhdiWs  History  of  Bagbdld— a portion 
only  of  the  tetlor  oin.  Anaihir  laisi'VOiwaa  an  Iho  of  Aleppo  eontalni  only  a small  port  of  the 

first  letter  of  the  alpbibot.  Tba  eiieiit  of  oqido  of  these  caileetions  may  be  best  appreciated  from  Hajji 
Khalifa’s  accooat  of  iborndn  Ml  tOAoiiaphlcal  Blaltooary  ; tea  the  articles  Tartkh  BoQhdM,  Tartkk  HaUb. 
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ihe  narralions  -wliich  they  had  revived.  Tlie  pieces  thus  preserved  were 
t'cnerally  rurnislied  by  eye-wiinesses  of  die  facts  which  are  related  in  them, 
and  arc  therefore  of  the  highest  iniportanre  not  only  for  the  history  of  the 
Moslini  people,  but  for  that  of  tlie  Arabic  Innf^uage.  The  hdfit  who  commu- 
nicated a narration  of  this  kind  to  his  scholar,  neviT  nofilocted  indicating 
beforehand  tlie  series  of  persons  through  whom  it  had  successively  passed 
liefore  it  came  down  to  him,  and  this  introduction,  or  support,  Isudd  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  is  the  surest  proof  that  what  follows  is  authentic.  The  io- 
LTcasing  number  of  these  narrations  became  at  length  a burden  to  the  best 
memory,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  write  down  the  more  ancient  of  them  lest 
they  should  be  forgotten.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  collec- 
tions was  Ibn  Ishak’s  History  of  the  Muslim  wars,  a work  of  which  we  possess 
but  a small  portion,  containing  the  life  of  Muhammad,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  a later  editor,  Ibn  Ilisham  ; this  is  a book  of  the  highest  authority 
and  deservedly  so,  but  it  is  unfortunately  of  great  rareness.  The  History  of 
Islamlsm  by  at-Tabari  was  formed  also  in  a similar  manner ; being  merely  a 
collection  of  individual  narrations  preceded  by  their  isndds : many  of  them 
relate  to  the  same  event,  and  from  their  mutual  comparison  a very  complete 
idea  can  be  acquired  of  the  history  of  that  early  period.  These  collections  of 
original  documents  were  consulted  by  later  historians,  such  as  Ibn  al-Jawzi, 
Ibn  al-Athir,  and  others,  and  it  was  from  thc'sc  sources  that  they  drew  the 
(acts  set  forth  in  their  respective  works.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
prindple  that  Islamic  history  assumed  at  Orst  the  form  of  a collection  of  state- 
ments, each  of  them  authenticated  by  an  isndd ; then  came  a writer  who 
combined  these  accounts,  but  suppressed  the  isndds  and  the  repetitions ; he 
was  followed  by  the  maker  of  abridgments,  who  condensed  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  and  furnished  a less  expensive  book  on  the  same  sufj'ect.  The 
greater  work  then  by  buried  In  some  public  library ; none  were  inclined  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  it  copied  for  tlieir  own  use  when  an  abridgment  of 
it  could  be  procured  at  a cheap  rate  ; and  there  it  remained  till  time,  worms, 
and  war  accomplished  its  destruction.  Abii  'l-Feda  and  as-Soyuti  did  nearly 
as  much  harm  to  Ibn  al-Athir  and  at-Tabari  as  Justin  and  Florus  did  to 
Livv  and  Tacitus. 

In  all  the  Moslim  cities,  the  sciences  connected  with  Isbmisni  were  ac- 
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lively  cullivated,  but  Basra  and  Kufa  attained,  at  an  early  period,  a high  pre- 
eminence for  learning.  A great  rivalry  prevailed  Ijelween  the  schools  of 
these  two  cities,  but  the  utmost  difference  which  we  can  now  discover  in 
their  systems  of  doctrine  is  not  very  material;  they  each  transmitted,  with 
some  variations,  the  works  of  the  older  poets,  each  had  a particular  mtin- 
ner  of  explaining  the  obscure  passages  contained  in  these  pieces,  and  each 
solved  certain  grammatical  dilTiculties  in  a way  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
study  of  grammar  and  philology  reached  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  these 
schools,  and  through  them  the  early  literature  of  the  Arabs  was  handed 
down  by  oral  transmission,  with  the  same  exactness  as  others  delivered  the 
Koran  and  the  Traditions.  The  idiom  spoken  by  the  Arabs.dt&e  desert  was 
the  great  object  of  their  studies,  and  its  copious  phraseolc^’  was  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  their  labours.  The  number  of  their  compilations,  consist- 
ing In  passages  of  prose  and  verse  W'hich  they  had  received  from  the  difler- 
ent  tribes,  would  l)c  hardly  (redible,  were  the  lad  not  supported  by  the  united 
testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  biographers.  The  articles  contained  in  these 
philological  collections  were  generally  classed  under  diflereut  heads,  each  of 
which  formed  a separate  treatise.  Some  were  on  camels,  some  on  horses, 
others  on  plants,  tents,  arms,  hunting,  hospitality,  etc. ; in  a word,  on 
every  subject  furnished  by  nomadic  life.  These  documents  served  later  as 
the  groundwork  of  dictionaries,  and  it  was  probably  from  them  that  al-Fai- 
rdzabadi  drew  the  quantity  of  extracts  which  swelled  out  his  first  Arabic 
lexicon,  the  Lumi,  to  sixty  volumes  (1). 

* During  a considerable  period  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Moslims  was  trans- 
mitted by  tradition ; nay,  doctors  of  the  law  composed  works  and  taught  them 
to  their  pupils,  without  having  written  them  down,  so  groat  was  the  preju- 
dice against  learning  acquired  from  books.  ^ Religious  scruples  long  hin- 
dered them  from  putting  them  on  paper ; they  ^aid  a]so,  and  very  justly  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  their  written  cbaracteri-4hat  what  was  confided  to 
paper  could  not  be  perfectly  understood  without  a mastBr ; and  they  observed 
besides  that  it  was  more  exposed  to  alterations  and  destruction  than  when  it 
was  engraved  on  the  mind.  Information  of  all  sorts  continued  to  accumu- 
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(f)  See  his  preftee  to  the  Jtdmhs. 
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late  !n  this  manner,  till  at  lenglli  it  obliged  ibem  to  put  it  in  some  order  and 
liave  recourse  to  the  pen.  “ In  rite  year  of  the  Ilijra  says  ad-Dahabi  (1), 
“ the  learned  men  of  Islamism  began  to  draw  up  (2)  the- Traditions,  juris- 
“ prudence,  and  the  inlerprelntion  of  (be  Konin.  Ibii  Juraij  composed  his 
“ IxHtks  at  Mekka ; Said  Ibn  Abi  Orub:i  (5),  llamniad  Ibn  Maslama,  and 
“ otliers  coiu|X)sed  theirs  at  Ikisra;  Abd  llanifa  and  llabiat  ar-llai  drew  up 
their  works  on  jurisprudence  at  Kufa,  and  al-Auziii  in  Spain;  Malik  ami- 
“ posed  bis  Mmealia  ;it  Jledina ; Ibn  Ishak  then  dn>w  up  bis  Mm/ltdii  (H  ors  q/ 
"Islamism):  Mamar (4)  composed  in  Yemen,  and  Sofyaii  atb-Tbauri  wrote 
“ bis  book  the  Jumi.  Very  soon  after,  Ibn  llisbai’n,  Laith  Ibn  Saad,  and  Abd 
“Allah  Ibn  Labia  composed  tlieir  works;  (hen  followed  Ibn  al-Mubiirak 
“ and  the  kadi  Abu  Yusuf,  at  which  perio<l  the  classification  and  ivgistering 
“ of  knowledge  was  carried  to  a great  length.  The  treatises  on  grammar  and 

ilj  Abl)  Abd  Allih  Mubamtnad  Ibo  Ahmad  Ibn  Olbrnto  Ibn  Kiinili  ad>Dababi,  a doctor  of  the  MCt  of 
and  sumamed  Shams  ad-dlnilAasuN<t^re/j^ion1,  was  horn  in  the  rnonlh  of  Rajab,  A. H.R73 (January, 
A.  D.  1275^  at  Damascus;  but  hit  anretlors.  who  were  of  the  TurromAn  nation,  inhabited  MaijAnrikIn. 
He  was  the  chief  Mfii  and  KorAn-rrudrr  o(  Syria.  Having  received  the  first  principles  of  Icaroiogat  the 
place  of  his  birth,  be  visited  successively  Baalbek,  Cairo,  Niblhs,  Aleppo,  Mekka,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and 
Tripoli!,  that  he  mighicomplete  his  studies  under  the  eminent  teachers  who  then  inhabited  these  cities.  He 
died  at  Damascus,  A.'H.  74B  (A.  D.  1347-Sl  His  works  were  very  numerous  and  consisted  in  compilations, 
abridgments,  and  original  treatises;  the  titles  of  siity-seveii  are  given  by  Abh  'hMahisin,  who  acknow- 
ledges however  that  he  did  nut  notiee  the  whole  of  ad-Dahabi's  productions.  The  most  important  of  them  are 
the  Annalt  of  lilamitm,  of  which  a broken  set  is  preserved  in  the  BibUoth^qui  du  Boi i ibis  work  was  com- 
posed  of  twenty-one  volumes.  An  abridged  history  of  eminent  men,  forming  a number  of  volumes.  An 
abridged  history  of  the  MosUm  kingdoms.  An  etamioation  into  the  credibility  of  Traditionisls.  A chrono- 
logical biography  of  those  who  bore  the  title  of  hdfis  {Tabaidt  of  at-liuffdz)  in  two  volumes.  A biography 
of  Aora/(-readcri  (TaboAd/  al-A'urrd,,  a copy  of  whieb  work  is  in  the  Bib.  dw  Rot.  An  abridgment  of  tbe 
iChat\b'$  History  of  Baghdad  and  of  as-BamAni's.  An  abn’d^mtnl  fn  fen  volumes  of  tbe  bbtory  of  Damas* 
cus ; another  of  the  HAkim's  History  of  NaisAphr.  The  history  of  aUBallAj ; an  Abridgment  of  AbO  1-FedA's 
Geography,  eie.—{Al‘.Vanhal  as-dd/f,  vol.  V.  fol.  B6  verso.) 

(2)  In  the  original  lest,  the  word  employed  is  fodirtn 

(3)  Abn  'n-Nadr  Said  Ibn  Abi  Ordba  MarwAn,  a native  of  Basra  and  a vtawla  to  tbe  tribe  of  Adi,  learned 
the  Traditions  from  Nadr  Ibn  Anas  Ibn  MAlik  and  KutAda ; Ibn  MuhArak  was  one  of  bis  disciple*.  According 
to  al-BukhArl,  be  died  A.  11. 156  (A.  D.  772-3/  — ( TahaAdf  at-Muhaddithtn,  MS.  No.  736.) 

(4!  Abft  Orwa  Mamar  Ibn  Abi  Orwa  RAsbld  was  a mairla  to  the  tribe  of  Aid  and  a native  of  Basra,  but 
he  settled  in  Yemen.  He  learned  tbe  Traditions  from  at-Zohri,  and  among  his  own  pupils  be  bad  atb-Tbauri. 
Ibn  Oyaina.  and  Ibn  MubArak.  He  died  in  Ibe  month  of  RamadAn.  A.  II.  153  [September,  A.  D.  770),  or,  by 
anoUier  statement,  in  158.  — (Tab.  al-3luAad.) 
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“ on  llie  lan^iiap^e  were  then  drawn  up  (1),  as  also  hislory  and  the  adventures" 
“ of  tlie  desert  .\rabs.  Befoiv  this,  all  the  learned  s|K)ke  1'nnn  memory,  and 
“ (he  inlornialion  whieh  they  eoimnunicated  to  their  pupils  was  devoid  of 
''  order,  hut  from  that  time  (he  acquisition  of  learning  was  rendered  easy 
“ ;ind  its  pres«>r>‘ation  by  the  memory  l>ecame  gradually  less  frequent  (2)." 

I'he  (ask  of  (racing  the  progress  of  the  Muslims  in  legal  studies  would  be 
extremely  dillicult  fur  a Kuropean  (>en,  and  (he  lalx>ur  of  many  years  wuuhl 
hardly.  siiBice  for  its  ar<'oinpli.shment.  Thi'  observations  which  follow  are 
therefore  to  Ik;  considererl  in  no  other  light  than  as  a very  iuq>erfect  sketch. 
On  the  first  esudilishment  of  Islamism,  the  text  of  the  Koran  and  the  ex- 
aiiq)le  given  by  .Muhammad  sullired  to  guide  the  first  doctors  of  the  law  to 
(he  solution  of  (he  dilYerent  questions  to  which  (he  thcocratiial  urgaiusatioa 
of  the  Mosliui  empire  gave  rise;  but  soon  after  the  death  of  their  lawgiver, 
the  state  of  the  Arab  people  underwent  an  immense  alteration;  a great  por- 
tion of  (he  nomadic  tribes  having  .ali;ind<ined  (heir  former  iiuhIc  of  life  on  set- 
tling in  the  countries  which  they  bad  suixiuetl  (5).  The  possession  of 
power  and  riches  gave  rise  to  new  feelings,  new  ideas,  and  new  manners  ; 
thev  h.'id  entered  into  a new  sphere  of  existence  and  found  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  establishing  a system  of  rules  and  regulations  ralculated 
to  ensun‘  the  uniformity  of  theip  religious  rites,  and  give  a more  compre- 
hensive action  to  tlie  principles  of  their  civil  law.  Thus  their,  general  code, 
the  main  |M)ints  of  which  had  l)een  previously  fixed,  receixed  its  develop- 
ment from  the  progress  of  the  people  in  civilisation. 

Moslim  law  flows  from  four  sources:  the  Koran,  the  Sunm,  or  Traditions, 
(he  general  practice  or  common  consent  of  the  ancient  imams,  and  the  jirin- 
ciples  dcxluced  from  the  comparison  of  these  three.  The  inq>erfectiun  of  the 


(i)  Ibn  EhilUkin  and  the  author  of  the  fihrUt  appear.  In  a number  of  caret,  to  detipnate  unwritten 
worka  bjr  tbe  term  kulub  (booba),  and  written  ooet  b;  the  wordi  kulub  muaanno/’a  (rampoard  booba).  Tbit 
it  bowever  e point  whieh  requlrea  further  eiaminalion,  for  kulub  maj  perhtpt  lipnifj  rompUariona  and  kutub 
muMonnafa,  original  wrrki. 

(1)  Thii  citation  it  copied  from  Abb  '(-Mabbtin't  finjtm  under  the  jeer  143. 

(3)  In  Ibn  al-Iawii't  Tatkth  US.  No.  631,  will  be  found  tbe  namet  of  tbe  principal  Idbia  wbo  tented  in  tbe 
followlnf  placet;  Tiif,  Temen,  Vanitroa, Babrein,  K&fa,  Betra,  Utdbin,  Kboraaan.  Wbtil.  Baghdbd.  Syria. 
Meiopoumla,  tbe  fronUen  of  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
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legal  regulations  contained  in  the  Koran  nhliged  the  first  ^loslims  to  consult 
Muhaiiimnd  on  those  diilu'ulties  XN'hi(  h the  text  of  that  work  was  inadequate 
to  sfilve : his  opinion  was  scrupulously  followed,  and  the  validity  of  his 
decisions  was  considered  as  incontrovertible.  The  ancient  imams,  that  is, 
the  principal  jurisconsults  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  after  the 
Hijra,  founded  their  general  practice  on  that  of  their  predecessors,  hut  some 
of  them  presumed  to  decide  on  cases  hitherto  unforeseen,  by  means  of  ana- 
logical deductions  from  the  three  first  sources  of  the  law,  ' These  were  called 
the  mujtaJiid  imiiiiis  Ixjcause  they  employed  the  utmost  efforLs  of  their  mind 
to  attain  the  right  solution  of  such  questions  as  were  submitted  to  their 
judgment  (1).  Among  those  imans  Ahu  Manila,  as-ShAfi,  Alalik,and  Ibn  llan- 
bal  stood  pre-eminent  not  only  for  their  abilities,  but  for  the  number  of  points 
which  each  .settled  of  his  own  authority  and  formed  into  a Ixidy  of  supple- 
mentary doctrines.  It  naturally  happened  that  these  four  held  different  opi- 
nions in  some  cases,  but  as  all  the  dogmas  and  le:iding  principles  of  the  law 
had  been  already  immutably  fixed,  their  decisions  related  to  questions  of  mere 
secondary  importance,  and  their  doctrine,  in  the  main,  was  perfectly  ortho- 
dox. At  the  present  day,  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the 
practice  of  their  respective  followers  lies  in  sumo  particular  modifications 
of  the  general  form  of  prayer,  and  in  the  solution  of  some  legal  ques- 
tions relating  principally  to  property.  Of  these  four  sects,  the  llanba* 
lite  and  Maickite  may  be  considered  as  the  most  rigid,  the  ShAfite  as  the 
most  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Islainism,  and  the  Hanifitc  as  the  mildest 
and  most  philosophical  of  them  all  (2).  Two  other  imams,  AbA  DAwAd  az- 


(1)  Mujtakid  ii  derived  from  jahd  (ejforr>.  This  title  bat  long  ceated  to  be  in  u*e  among  the  $tmnir«r, 
but  it  is  still  borne  in  Persia  bj  the  chief  jurUconsuIt  of  earh  province.  Some  of  the  older  travellers  write 
this  name  M^»ktahtd  and  derive  it  from  ihahad  (lo  bear  witneu  to  tho  truth).  The  derivation  of  the  word 
kdid  (chief  from  kada  (to  Judge\  U « mlitake  of  a similar  kind. 

(2)  The  following  passage»  eitracied  from  Ibo  RbaldAn's  ProUgomema  to  his  Universal  History,  merita  a 
place  here:  " The  acience  of  jurisprudence  forms  two  systems,  that  of  the  followers  of  private  judgment  and 
analogy  (aht  ar-rdi  vea'i-Ktdi),  who  were  natires  of  Irak,  and  that  of  the  followers  of  Tradition,  who  were 
natives  of  Hijki.  As  the  people  of  Irak  possessed  but  few  Tradltleos.  they  bad  oflan  recourse  to  analogical 
deductions  and  attained  great  proOciency  therein,  for  which  reason  they  were  called  the  fblUnton  of  private 
judgment:  the  imkm  AbO  Hantfa,  who  was  their  chief  and  bad  acquired  a perflBct  knowledge  of  this  system, 
taught  it  to  bis  disciples.  The  people  of  Bijia  bad  for  Imim  MAItk  Ibn  Anu  aad  then  aa-bbift.  Some  time 
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Z/lhiri  and  Sofvan  at-Thauri,  wore  also  chiefs  of  orthodox  sects,  hul  their  opi- 
nions had  not  many  followers,  ami  after  some  time  were  totally  abandoned. 
]hn  Jarir  at-Tabari,  whose  reputation  as  an  historian  is  so  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, founded  also  a particular  sect,  which  disappeared  soon  after  his  death. 

The  heivticid  doctrines  of  the  .shilies,  who,  under  the  name  of  Rajidius 
or  ismailians,  hold  so  proiuincnt  a place  in  Muslim  history,  had  little  in> 
llmmcc  on  Arabic  literature;  but  the  science  of  scholiistic  theology,  a Mota- 
7.elit4‘  innovation,  gave  to  the  language  a scientific  precision  which  jt  had 
not  hitherto  poss<^s.se<l,  and  which  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  on  its 
style  by  the  translations  of  Aristotle’s  works  and  those  of  other  Greek 
philosophers.  The  art  of  mcdi(ine  was  reti“ive<l  from  foreigners ; the  early 
pbvsicians  were  natives  of  India,  the  next  were  tributary  subjects,  and  al- 
Kindi  was  one  of  the  first  Moslims  (1)  by  whom  it  was  practised.  The 
influence  of  medical  writings  on  general  literature  w.as  necessarily  very 
slight.  Alchemy,  an  art  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times,  was  always 
a fiivourite  study  with  the  Moslims,  and  in  this  pursuit  they  made  many 
discoveries  which  .served  later  to  form  the  lasis  of  chemistry.  Astrology, 
like  alchemy,  was  one  of  the  oldest  delusions  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
although  reproved  by  the  Suima,  it  has  always  continued  to  flourish  in  every 
Muslim  country,  but  what  they  amsidcred  as  its  parasitical  branch,  astro- 
nomy, has  long  since  faded  and  shrunk  away. 

It  is  generally  mentioned  by  Arabic  historians  that  the  first  madrasa  {place 
of  study)  was  founded  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  4b9  of  the  Hijra  (A.  I).  1066), 
bv  the  («lebratod  .\izdm  al-Mulk.  This  statement  has  led  some  European 
writers  to  assert  lliat  the  first  Arabian  Academy,  or  College,  was  established 


afler,  a portion  of  the  learned  men  diiapprored  of  analo^cal  deduelkini  and  rejected  that  mode  of  proceed' 
iag : theae  were  the  Zdhiritu  { foUoictrt  of  Atri  Ddirdd  Sutaiwi&n',  awd  they  laid  down  u a principle  that 
all  points  of  law  shonld  be  taken  frooi  the  A’nads  ylaxl  of  tko  Sortm  and  Troditiotu)  and  the  Ijvtd  xonivor^ 
$al  aeeord  of  1h$  ouuioni  irndmi).’* 

(1)  It  was  once  supposed  that  aMUndi  was  a Jew,  but  ibis  U now  well  known  to  be  false.  He  beloafed 
to  one  of  the  noil  noble  Arabian  trltes,  that  of  Kinds,  bis  faiher  and  grandfather  were  llosUms  and  bis 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  Muhaminad’s  eompaniooe.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  a convert  to  the 
Jewish  reiigion.  but  bow  then  did  be  contrive  to  escape  the  pnnishnent  of  death  inflirted  by  the  law  of 
MubaiBfBad  upon  apoeiates.  and  why  should  he  bare  borne  the  title  of  the  Pkilotophtr  of  lha  Mo$Ums  f 
H.  de  Sacy  bas  already  remarked  and  refaled  tbit  error  in  his  Abdotlatif,  p,  487.  * 
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liy  that  vizir.  The  idea  which  they  aitach  to  lliese  words  is  not,  however, 
very  clear  : if  they  mean  that  an  academy  or  college  is  an  institution  which 
students  tuusl  fretjuent  that  they  may  obtain  their  degrees,  then  they  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  madrasas  to  1k>  the  first  establishments  of  tlic  kind  ; 
and  if  they  add  that  the  academies  were  rivil  foundations  endowed  with  real 
estates,  and  conUiiniug  chambers  or  cells  in  which  the  students  lodged,  they 
are  still  wrong  in  the  date,  for,  according  to  a very  good  authority,  a madra»a 
was  founded  at  Naisapdr  fur  Abi\  Ishak  al-IsfnrAini,  the  celebrated  SliAfite 
doctor  and  professor,  who,  we  know,  died  A.  II.  -il8  (1).  A Diet  of  this 
nature  cotdd  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  annalist  and  biogra- 
pher ad-Dahabi,  and  his  observations  on  the  subject  are  deserving  of  a place 
here.  He  says  in  his  Annals  of  Islamism  (2):  “ Those  who  pretend  that 
*'  IVizain  al-Mulk  was  the  first  founder  of  madrasas  arc  mistaken.  Before 
“ his  birth  the  Baihakian  madrasa  existed  at  Naisapur  as  also  the  Saidian 
“ madrasa;  the  latter  was  built  by  the  emir  Nasr  Ihn  Subuklikin,  a brother  of 
“ the  sultan  Mahmud,  when  governor  of  that  city.  The  third  was  founded 

at  the  same  place  hy  the  SAJi  preacher  Abil  Saad  Ismail  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al- 
“ Muthanna  of  Astarabad,  one  of  the  khdiih  al-BaghdMi’s  masters.  The 
“ fourth  was  in  the  same  citv,  and  had  been  erected  for  the  master  •Abd 
“ Ishak.”  As-Soyuthi,  who  cites  the  foregoing  passage  in  his  Husn  al- 
Muhudira  (3),  then  subjoins  some  extracts  from  other  writers  which  also 
merit  insertion  : “ The  Hakim  (4)  says  in  his  article  on  the  master  Abu 
“ Ishak : Before  'this  mddrasa  there  was  no  other  like  it  in  ^aisapAr,  from 
“ which  it  is  manifest  that  others  had  been  founded  there  previously.  Taj 
“ ad-din  as-Sul)ki  says  in  his  work,  entitled  at-Tabakdt  al-Kubra  (3):  ‘ Upon 

(!)  Ili»  life  i*  given  in  page  8 of  tbii  volume- 

(2  Cited  by  afr*Soy6ti  in  his  lIutnal'Muhddira,  MS.  No.  682,  fol.  235. 

(3]  As>Sov6ti  died  A.  H.  Oil  (A.  D.  1508).  A full  account  of  bit  life  and  a complete  list  of  bis  writiog» 
• Hi  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  5olu(t  liber  de  interpretibua  fi'oranf.  by  Meursinge.  Leyden,  1838.* 

(4)  This  is  the  celebrated  AbO  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Bali.  His  life  U given  by  Ibn  KbalHkAn. 

(8)  Abo  Nasr  Abd  al-WahhAb  Ibn  Takt  ad-dlo  Ali  Ibn  DiA  ad<dln  Abd  abKA6,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of 
aa-Shkn  and  chief  kAdi  [kddi  'l-Kwidt'  of  Damascus,  drew  his  descent  from  one  of  those  members  of  the 
tribe  of  KharrAj  who  took  up  arms  for  Muhammad.  He  bore  the  iumamea  of  TAj  »d<dln  (eroirn  of  religion' 
and  as-Subki  (flollte  of  Subk,  a village  in  Egypt;.  Tbif  celebrated  imAm  was  equally  illustrious  as  a juris- 
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••  ‘ refleclion  I am  slrongly  inclined  to  think  that  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  the 
**  ‘ first  who  estahlished  in  them  a fixed  allowance  for  the  support  of  stu- 
“ ‘ dents  for  I have  not  lieen  able  to  ascertain  dial  such  was 

“ ‘ previously  the  case.’  ” In  corroljoration  of  the  preceding  remarks, 

other  similar  facts  might  be  adduced,  and-wilhoul  S|iecilying  the  existence 
of  a dar  al-ilm  or  house  of  science  opcne<i  at  Baghdad  under  the  patronage 
of  the  vizir  Sapur  ILn  Ardashtr,  who  died  A.  II.  -il6(l),  we  might  refer, 
as  M.  de  Hammer  has  already  done,  to  the  dar  al-llikma  (2)  or  house  of  wis- 

consult,  « theologian,  and  a profeMor.  One  of  his  masters  was  the  well-known  historian  Shams  adKllD  ad> 
Dahabi.  He  6lled  four  times  the  place  of  kAdi  at  Damascus,  and  officiated  as  a JtAaflh  or  preacher  in  the  great 
mosque  founded  by  the  Omalyides  In  that  city.  Among  the  numerous  works  w'hich  he  composed,  the  most 
rensarkable  are  — an  abridgment  of  Ibn  HAjib's  (grammaiitali  work  {tki  K4fia)  i the  chronologiral  history  of 
the  ShAflte doctors,  in  three  editions  designated  as  the  at-Tabakdt  al-Kubra{th»  greottr],at‘Tabak4t  aMrustu 
(lAa  medtuml,  and  o4*rahaAdf  oi'SupAra  ((Ae  He  left  different  pieces  in  prose  and  terse.  Bom  at 

Cairo,  A.H.TWfA.D.  1327-6);  died  of  the  plague  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  771  (A.D.  1300-70).- oj- 
Sd/i.  Tab.  (U-5^df  i>>Hi8  Calher  AbO  '1-Uasan  All,  surnamed  Takt  ad-dln,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  av 
ShAfi  and  cmineol  as  a juriiconsull,  a Ad/!x,  an  interpreter,  a reader  of  the  Koran,  a theologian,  a teacher 
of  scholastic  divinity,  a grammarian,  and  a phllologer.  He  was  born  alSubk  in  Sbarkiya,  a province  of 
Lower  Egypt,  A.  H.  673  (A.  D.  1274-S).  In  731  he  was  appointed  kidl  of  Damascus,  where  be  acted  also  as 
a profeasor.  He  died  A.  U.  756  (A.  D.  1355),  leaving  after  him  a high  repalation  for  learning  and  virtue. 
He  wrote  some  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  a commentary  on  the  Koran,  entitled  od-Durr  an- iYoilm  in 
three  volumes.  For  further  details,  see  the  Tabakdt  os*5Ad/lyfn.  MS.  No.  661. 

* (I)  See  page  555  of  this  volume. 

f2)  The  Ddr  al’Bikwta  differed  from  every  other  school  and  madraea  by  the  sciences  taught  in  it  and  by 
the  peculiar  object  of  Us  institution,  which  was  to  propagate  the  Bailnile  doctrines.  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Ex- 
po*4  de  i'hiitoire  dee  Druxes,  vie  de  Uakem,  p.  ^cili.  Al-Makrtii,  in  his  Khitdt,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  establishment: -The  Ddr  at~ihn  or  heuee  of  iciance,  called  also  the  Ddr  al^Hikma  or 
houee  of  philotaphy,  was  opened  by  the  khalif  al-HAkiro  in  the  month  of  the  latter  JnmAda,  A.  H.  395. 
The  public  of  all  classes  were  admitted  and  had  permission  to  read  or  copy,  as  they  pleased,  the  works  which 
the  khalif  hid  sent  to  it  from  his  own  libraries.  The  quantity  of  books  which  it  contained  was  imaeose,  and 
consisted  of  treatises  on  all  the  sciences  and  on  general  literature;  among  these  volumes  were  some  wrilteo 
by  the  most  celebrated  penmen.  The  interior  of  the  esublisbmeot  waa  carpeted,  gilt,  and  hung  with  curtain* 
over  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  a number  of  guardians,  slavei,  and  farrdehee  kepi  the  whole  in  order. 
Lessons  were  given  in  U by  juriscoosulU,  Aoran-resciers,  astronomers,  grammarians,  pbilologers.  and  physi- 
cians. who  all  received  salaries  for  their  services.  Paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  always  ready  for  the  public.  In 
the  year  403.  al-HAkim  sent  for  a number  of  arithmeticians,  logicians,  JoriKonsuUs,  and  physicians  employed 
In  the  Ddr  each  claii  was  introduced  separately  and  discusaed  questions  in  his  presence,  efier  which 

he  clothed  them  in  robes  of  honour  and  made  them  rkh  presents.  This  establishment  possessed  an  annual 
revenue  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sevenly  dinars  for  its  support,  of  which  sum  a part  was  employed 
in  the  following  manner:  for  mau.  lOdinars;  salary  af  the  kdUb  or  copyist,  90  dinars;  salary  of  the  librarian. 
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dom  established  at  Cairo  by  the  Fatimide  khalif  al-U4kira  in  the  year  395 
of  the  Hijra,  and  to  another  college  founded  by  the  same  prince  for  stu- 
dents of  the  sect  of  Malik,  A.  H.  400  (I).  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
Nizam  al-Mulk  was  not  the  first  who  founded  a madrcua  or  college,  and  it 
is  easy  to  prove  that  academies  existed  long  before  his  time ; that  they  were 
held  in  the  mosques,  as  is  still  the  case  at  Cairo,  IspahAn,  Bokhara,  Kairawan, 
and  Fez.  The  Egyptian  historians  remark  that  under  the  reign  of  al-AzIz 
.NizAr,  public  lectures  on  different  branches  of  knowledge  were  opened  in  the 
mostjue  al-Azhar  at  Old  (^iro  and  that  the  professors  were  paid  by  govern- 
ment. Still  earlier  Ihndiim  Ibn  Hisham  al-Makhzumi  (2) caused  regular  lessons 
to  Ijc  given  in  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus ; in  the  time  of  Bilal  Ibn  Abi 
Burda,  who  died  A.  H.  126,  grammar  was  taught  publicly  in  the  mosques, 
and  Abil  Abd  ar-Rahman  as-Sulami,  who  died  A.  H.  74,  taught  the  readings 
of  the  Koran  in  the  mosque  of  Kiifa ; it  has  l)*“en  even  handed  down  on  good 
autliority  that  the  first  who  taught  in  a mosque  and  instructed  a circle  of 
pupils  in  the  reading  of  the  Koran  was  Ahu  ’d-Darda,  and  he  died  A.  H.  32  (3). 
We  know  moreover  tluit  the  first  school  for  Arabic  literature  was  esUiblishcd 
by  Ibn  Abbas,  and  that  he  himself  gave  regular  lectures  to  an  immense  multi- 
tude who  assembled  in  a valley  near  Mekka.  A great  number  of  fiassages 
might  also  be  addured,  if  neccssiiry,  to  prove  tliat  from  the  time  of  the 
Tdbis  (4),  the  regular  academies  or  upper  schools  were  held  in  the  mosques  ; 
and  that  the  sciences  taught  therein  w'ere  such  as  related  to  the  Koran  and 


48  dinar* : for  water,  12  dinar*;  forth*  /orrd«A.  lA  dinar*:  for  paper.  Ink,  and  pen*.  13  dinar* : for  the 
meodiaf  of  the  curlaini,  1 dinar;  reparation  of  book*  and  replacing  lo»l  leave*.  13  dinar* ; a carpet  for  win- 
ter.  5 dinar*;  for  palndeavc*.  to  *trew  the  Ooor  in  winier,  8 dinar*. When  8aUh  ad-dIn  re-e*tabU*hed  the 
Swiwiflr  doctrrnei  in  Egypt,  he  founded  the  college  called  after  him  ai-Jfodro*a  o*-5«ldAfga.  and  nominated 
Okt  shaikh  Najm  ad-nlln  Mubanmad  aUKhubuabkni  a*  it*  preiideot,  with  a iDonthly  *alary  of  forty  dinar* 
I about  20  pound*'  as  chief  professor,  and  aaoiher  of  ten  a*  adminiatraior  of  the  wAfs.  or  properly  granted 
to  the  e*iabl)*hmeoi  for  its  support.  He  allowed  him  betide*  aitty  Egyptian  ratls  (pounds'  Ksigkt)  of 
bread  diHy  and  two  ikins  of  Nile  water.— I0iun  ai-Mukddira.  fol.SM  ) 
it)  (tee  M.  de  8acy‘s  Ihntxss,  tom.  I.  pages  ccciii  and  ccciWi. 

(2)  Ibrahim  Ibn  HUbIm  al*MakhsCiiDi  was  one  of  Uuhim  ibo  Abd al>Mallk‘*  provincial  governor*:  that 
khalif  died  In  the  year  l2Sof  the  Hijra 
.3)  AI-YhfV«  .fftfraor  al~JanAn, 
v4>  See  note  (2).  page  4. 
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the  Traditions  (1).  The  names  of  all  the  preal  doctors  who  professed  in 
the  different  cities  of  the  Mosliin  empire  are  still  known  to  us,  and  from 
the  Tabakdl  al-Fokahd  alone  a chronolopfical  list  of  teachers  niipht  he  drawn 
up,  cximniencing  with  the  Tdbis  and  descending  to  the  iamst  times.  .Mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  and  metaphysics  were  excluded  from  the  course 
of  usual  instruction,  even  in  the  madrasas  (2),  and  could  only  l»e  learncHf 
from  private  masters,  as  was  still  the  case  till  very  lately.  Fnmi  the  pre- 
ceding observations  it  may  he  concluded  that  Ni&im  al-Miilk  founded  nei- 
ther the  first  madrasa  nor  the  first  academy,  and  tliat  the  institution  lalled 
after  him  the  Nizdmiya  was  merely  one  of  the  earliest  citU  estahlishments 
for  the  pnipagation  of  learning;  the  udent  of  its  professors  shed,  it  is  true, 
a hrilliant  histn?  upon  its  reputation,  hut  the  mosques  continued  neverthe- 
less to  lx*  the  only  regular  academies  acknowledged  hy  the  law  (3).  — 

It  appears  from  a nuinlier  of  passages  in  the  different  TabakdU  and  in  the 
work  of  Ihn  Khallikan,  that  the  young  student  commenced  his  laliours  by 
learning  the  Konin  by  heart,  and  also  as  many  of  the  Traditions  as  he  was 
able  to  acquire  at  his  native  place;  to  this  he  joined  a slight  acipiaintance  with 
grammar  and  some  knowledge  of  poetry;  on  attaining  the  .age  of  from  fimr- 
teen  to  sixteen,  he  began  his  travels  and  visited  the  great  cities, where  ho  learned 
Traditions  and  received  certificates  of  litence{-l)  from,  eminent  Traditionists. 
He  then  followed  the  different  courses  of  lectures  which  were  held  in  the 
mosques  or  in  the  madrasas,  and  in  some  ciises  he  atkiched  himself  to  one 
of  the  professors  and  lived  with  him  not  only  as  a pupil,  hut  as  a menial 
servant.  He  there  learned  by  heart  the  approved  works  on  the  dogmas  of 


(I)  Poring  the  rirvt  renturieeof  ItUmltni,  profMsor*  received  no  other  rerouneretion  froio  their  eefaoUr* 
than  the  preeeoU  ohicb  it  wet  cuiUNnarj  for  the  Utter  to  girc  on  peuiog  toe  higher  clasi. 

(S)  The  onlj  etceplion  1 have  hitherto  remarked  ii  offered  by  al-IUkim'»  Pir  al-Uikma. 

(S)  Tbeee  obeervatioos  will  account  for  a lingular  itaiement  made  by  al<Hakkari  to  bis  History  of  Spain, 
where  be  aayi,  MS.  No.  704.  fol.  60  recto : **  Though  leamiog  was  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 
**  gentle  and  cominon,  they  bad  no  modrdioi  specially  established  for  the  propagation  of  learning ; but  all 
**  the  iciaoces  were  taught  In  the  moequee  for  payment.’*  M.  Gayangol  has  omitted  this  curious  passage  in 
bis  abridged  transUtion  of  that  uork. 

(4)  See  a note  on  the  subject  of  (/ax4i»  or  ccrtificatei  of  eapadiy.  in  M.  Hamaker's  ^cfmrn  Catato^i 
MSS.  fffb.  Lugd.  Pel.  See  also  M.  do  Sacy's  Chr$$iomiathU,  tom.  1.  p*  123. 
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religion,  iind  studied  the  commentaries  on  the  same  works  under  tlie  tuition 
of  his  master;  he  acquired  a coiTOct  knowledge  of  the  different  readings  of 
the  Koran  and  of  its  orthodox  interpretation,  w hilst  he  pursued  the  study  of 
ancient  poetry  and  philology,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  in  order  to  attain  the 
faculty  of  apprccbting  perfectly  the  admirable  style  w Inch  characterises  the 
Koran.  The  set-ondary  points  of  jurisprudence,  forming  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  then  became  the  object  of  his  particular  study,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  logic  and  dialectics  completed  his  education.  Having 
obtained  from  his  professors  certificates  of  capacity  and  licence  to  teach  the 
works  which  he  had  mastered,  he  found  the  career  open  to  the  places  of  khti- 
lib  or  prc.'icher,  imam,  kadi,  mu///,  and  profcs.sor.  Such  was  the  usual  course 
of  education,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  and  character  cannot 
be  doubted  (1). 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  mark  out  the  line  of  study  followed  by  those 
who  were  destined  to  fill  places  in  the  public  adiuinislration.  The  kdiib 
should  be  not  only,  as  his  name  implies,  a good  penman,  but  also  a master 
of  the  betiuties  of  the  Arabic  language,  well  acquainted  with  grammar  and 
the  writings  of  the  poets,  a skilful  accountant  and  gifted  with  a capacity  for 
business  (2).  Some  kdiibs  were  employed  to  draw  up  state  papers ; others, 
to  keep  the  public  accounts  and  registers,  or  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
the  revenues  of  the  state;  every  governor  of  a province  had  his  kdtib 
whose  duty  was  to  keep  the  correspondence,  and  to  receive  the  taxes  of 
the  district,  the  rents  of  the  government  farms,  etc.  Out  of  this  money  a fixed 
sum  was  yearly  remitted  to  the  sovereign ; the  governor  reserving  the  rest  for 
his  own  use  and  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  persons  entitled  to  salaries, 
such  as  the  kddis,  the  jurisconsults,  the  imams  of  the  great  mosques,  the 
clerks  in  the  public  offices,  etc.  Part  of  it  was  absorbed  also  by  works  of 
public  utility,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  court.  He  was  obliged 
besides  to  maintain  the  post-horse  establi.ihment,  but  the  postmaster,  who 
acted  also  as  a spy  over  the  governor,  was  nominated  by  tbe  sovereign. 


{1}  ll  may  ^ remarked  that  nearly  all  the  Morlim  author*  with  whose  works  we  are  arquainled.  were 
either  doriors  of  the  law,  or  bad  followed  the  course  of  studies  nrceisary  to  become  one. 

(2)  Tbe  title  of  kdrfh  was  aoroetimes  giren  to  ropyisu  of  the  Koran. 
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The  greiit  quaiuily  of  verses  quoled  by  Hm  Kliallikan,  and  of  which  it  may 
witli  justiiy  be  s:iid>  Sunt  bom,  sunl  mediocria,  suiU  mala  ptura,  requires  from 
the  translator  some  otiservalions.  The  decline  of  Aral>ie  jKK'try  «iii  lie  easily 
traced  <lown  from  the  accession  of  the  AblKisid<«  to  the  time  of  the  Aiyubites  ; 
Sir  many  centuries  the  |>:itrons  of  the  In'lles-letlres  were  of  foreif>n  extraction, 
and  writers  who  sou{>ht  their  favour  were  obliged  to  conform  their  own 
judgment  to  that  of  ]K>rsons  who  were  in  general  unable  to  appreciate  the 
true  beauties  of  literary  ixmipositions.  Works  which  bad  obtained  llie  pa- 
tronage of  the  pnnce  could  nut  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  other  pucls-whu 
took  them  as  miMlels  whicli  they  strove  to  iniiuite  and  to  surpass.  The  opi- 
nion held  in  the  sciiools  dial  the  ancient  kasidas  were  masterpieces  of  art 
contributed  also  to  the  (lerversion  of  gisMi  taste ; their  plan  and  ideas 
were  servilely  copied,  and  it  was  by  refinement  of  expression  alone  that 
writers  txiuld  display  Uieir  talent;.  verb:il  quibbles,  far-fetched  allusions, 
thoughts  borrowed  from  the  old  writers  and  strained  so  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable,  such  were  the  means  by  which  they  strove  to  attain  origin- 
ality ; sense  was  sacrificed  to  sound,  the  most  discordant  ideas  were  linked 
together  for  the  futile  advantage  of  obtaining  a recurrence  of  words  having  a 
siniikir  written  form  or  a similar  pronunciation  ; poets  wrote  for  the  ear  and 
the  eye,  not  fur  the  mind,  and  yet  the  high  estiination  in  which  their  pro- 
ductions weie  held  may  lx:  judged  from  the  readiness  of  Ibn  Kliallikan  to 
quote  them.  His  taste  was  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ex-  ' 
tracts  which  he  gives  enable  the  reader  to  form  an-  idea  of  the  Arab  mind 
at  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  The  same  feeling  of  impartiality  which  in- 
dw«s  me  to  express  so  severe  a censure  on  the  generality  of  the  islamic 
poets,  obliges  me  also  to  make  some  exceptions.  The  ka$idas  of  al-.Muta- 
nabbi  are  full  of  fire,  dtiring  onginaliiy,  and  depth  of  thought;  he  often 
reaches  the  sublime,  and  his  style,  though  blemished  by  occasional  £iiilts,  is 
very  line;  al-Bohtori  is  remarkable  for  grace  and  elegance;  Abii  ’l-.AIa  Ibr 
dignity  and  beauty,  but  Ibn  al-Farid  seems  superior  to  them  all;  his  pieces 
teem  with  sentiment  and  poetry ; in  his  mystic  reveries  he  soars  towards  the 
confines  of  another  world  pervaded  with  spiritual  beauty ; and  glides  with 
the  reader  from  one  enchanting  scene  to  another ; the  judgment  is  capti- 
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valed  !iy  llie  gonius  of  ihe  poei,  and  ran  hardly  pcrrrivc  ilio  Ir.iils  of  fals<‘ 
Uisle  which  disfigure,  from  time  to  lime,  his  admirable  style. 

Haxing  pointed  out  the  inlliience  of  the  kasida  or  elegy,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  sketrli  the  plan  generallv  followed  in  this  sjiecies  of  composition. 
The  poet,  aeeompanieil  by  two  friends,  approaches,  after  a long  journey 
through  the  desert,  to  the  place  whei'e  he’  saw  his  mistress  the  year 
bt'fore,  and  where  he  hopes  to  meet  her  again.  At  his  request  they  dire<T 
the  camels  on  which  they  are  mounted  towards  the  spot,  but  the  ruins  of 
the  rustic  dwellings,  the  withered  muss,  brush woixl,  and  branches  of  trees 
with  which  were  formed  the  frail  abodes  where  the  tribe  had  passed  the 
summer,  the  hearthstones  blackened  by  the  lire,  the  soliUiry  raven  hovering 
around  in  search  of  a scanty  nourishment— every  object  he  perceives  strikes 
him  with  the  conviction  that  his  beloved  and  her  family  have  removed  to  some 
other  region  in  the  desert.  Overcome  with  grief,  heedless  of  the  consolations 
of  his  friends  who  exhort  him  to  lie  firm,  he  long  remains  plunged  in  silent 
aflliction ; at  length  he  finds  relief  in  a torrent  of  tears,  and  raising  up  his 
head,  lie  extemporizes  a mournful  elegy.  He  commences  by  mentioning  the 
places  which  he  had  already  visited  in  hopes  of  finding  her  whom  he  loved, 
and  calls  to  mind  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered  in  the  desert.  He 
describes  the  camel  which,  though  fatigued  still  full  of  ardour,  had  home 
him  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  ; he  vaunts  his  ow'n  courage  and  extols 
the  glory  of  his  tribe. ' An  adventure  which  happened  on  the  previous  night 
then  comes  to  his  memory ; a fire  blazing  on  a lofty  hill  had  attracted  their 
attention  and  guided  them  to  the  tent  of  a generous  Arab,  where  they  found 
shelter  and  hospitality.  He  then  praises  the  charms  of  his  mistress,  and 
wimplains  of  the  pains  of  love  and  absence,  whilst  his  c-ompanions  hurry  him 
away.  He  casts  a parting  liMik  towards  the  place  where  she  had  resided, 
and  lo!  a dark  cloud,  fringed  with  rain  and  rent  with  lightnings,  overhangs 
the  spot.  This  sight  fills  his  heart  with  joy:  an  abundant  shower  is  about 
to  shed  new  life  upon  the  parched  soil,  and  thus  ensure  a rich  herbage  for 
the  flocks-:  the  family  of  his  beloved  will  then  soon  return  and  settle  again 
in  their  former  habitation. 

Such  may  lie  considered  as  the  outline  of  the  pastoral  kasida ; in  these 
productions,  the  same  ideas  almost  constantly  recur,  and  the  .same  words 
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frequeiilly  serve  lc»  express  them.  Tlie  eulogistic  katida,  or  |)oein  in  praise 
of  some  great  man,  assumes  also  the  same  form,  with  the  sole  dilierence 
that,  in  place  of  a mistress,  it  is  a generous  pali-oii  whom  the  poet  goes  to 
visit,  or  else,  after  praising  the  object  of  his  |>assiun,  he  lelebrates  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  man  who  is  always  ready,  with  abundiint  gifts,  to  bestow  con-  , . 

solation  on  the  afflicted  lover.  ’ 

It  results  from  this  that  a person  fainiliar  with  the  mode  of  composition 
followed  in  the  kasida,  can  often,  from  a single  word  in  a verse,  perceive  thc-^  ^ *'■ 

drift  of  the  poet  and  discover,  almost  intuitively,  the  thoughts  which  are  to  ‘ « 
follow'.  He  has  thus  a means  of  determining  the  true  readings  amidst  tlie,  ^ 
mass  of  errors  with  which  ropyists  usually  disligure  Arabic. poetry;  knowing 
what  the  poet  intends  to  say,  he  feels  no  longer  any  dilliculty  in  disengaging 
the  author's  words  from  the  iaults  of  a corrupted  text.  The  same  pecu- 
liarity is  frequently  perceptible  in  pieces  of  a few  verses ; these  geneually 
reproduce  some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  kasida,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  justly  styled  fragments  by  Arabic  writers. 

There  exist  also  some  compositions  of  an  original  Ibrin ; such  are  the 
d&bait  or  distich,  and  the  mawdlia,  both  bomiwed  from  the  Persians,  and 
the  muwashshaJia,  invented  in  Spain  by  Ibn  Abd  llabbih  (1).  Pieces  of 
this  kind  became  general  lavourites  by  the  novelty  of  their  form  and  matter: 
the  mawdlia  was  adopted  by  the  dervishes,  and  the  muwashsbalm  was  culti- 
vated with  passion  and  attained  its  perfection  in  Aiuhdusia,  whence  it  was 
transported  to  the  Eiast.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Moorish  poets,  wiili 
all  their  extravagance  of  thought  and  expression,  were  iiir  superior  in  their 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  delicacies  of  sentiment  to  their 
brethren  of  the  East,  and  the  European  reader  will  often  discover  in  their 
poems,  with  some  surprise,  the  same  ideas,  metaphors,  and  systems  of  ver- 
sification which  characterise  the  works  of  the  troubadours  and  the  early 
Italian  poets. 

(1)  Coo»uU  on  ihe  iyJu»9»h$haSa  Mr.  de  liamiDer'ft  memoir  io  the /ovmo<  Atiatiqut  foe  Auguft  1S99:  ' 
and  FrejU^'i  page  417.  In  ihe- printed  edition  of  Abd  'l-Fedi’f  Geofrepbj,  prefeee.  < - 

page  tii,  will  be  found  « muvMtkthaka  bj  that  author.  The  dittich  and  mawd/<a  are  epokea  of  alio  by  j 
Mr.  de  Hanimer  la  the  meawir  joit  aentiooed,  pafei  167  et  166.  In  page  166  of  tbe  same  naaoir  ibe  word 
Uaghriftit  is  a mistake  of  tbe  prioter  for  MagkTihin$.  ' 
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An  idea  borrowed  from  the  antc-islaniic  poets  and  of  frcquciU  reriiiTence  in 
the  kastdas  of  later  aulliors  is  the  taif  al-khidl  dr  phantom.  The  lover  jour- 
iievs  with  a caravan  thmugh  the  desert ; for  many  nifjhts  his  grief  at  Ix'ing 
separated  from  his  beloved  prevents  him  from  sle<'ping,  luit  at  lengtii  lie 
yields  to  liitigue  and  closes  his  eyes.  A phantom  then  approaches  towards 
him,  unseen  hy  all  but  himself,  and  in  it  he  I'ecogniscs  the  image  of  his  mis- 
tress, come  to  visit  and  console  him.  It  was  sent  to  him  hy  the  Ix'lovetl, 
or  rather  it  is  herself  in  spirit,  who  has  crossed  the  dreary  waste  and  lleeieil 
towards  his  couch  : she  too  had  slept,  but  it  was  to  go  and  see  ber  lover  in 
her  dreams  (1).  They  thus  meet  in  spite  of  the  foes  and  spies  who  always 
surround  the  poet,  ready  to  betray  him  if  he  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
beloved,  and  who  are  so  jealous  that  they  liindcT  him  from  sleeping,  lest  he 
should  see  her  im.age  in  his  dreams : it  is  only  when  they  slumlier  that  he 
dare  close  his  eyes. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  .Moslim  poets  is  often  dillicult  to  lx?  under- 
stood. The  narcissus  is  the  eye;  the  jeeble  stem  of  that  plant  Iwiids  lanyuidly 
under  its  flower,  and  thus  recals  to  mind  the  languor  of  the  eyes.  Pearls 
signify  Iwtli  tears  and  teeth ; the  latter  are  sometimes  called  hailstones,  from 
tbeir  whiteness  and  moisture;  the  lips  are  cornelians  or  rubies:  the  gums,  a 
pomegranate  Jlower;-  the  dark  foliage  of  the  myrtle  is  synonymous  with  the 
black  hair  of  the  beloved,  or  with  the  first  down  which  appears  on  the  cheeks 
of  youths  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  down  itself  is  called  the  izdr,  or 
head-stall  of  the  bridle,  and  the  cune  of  the  izdr  is  compared  to  the  letters 
lam  J and  nhn  j.  Ringlets  trticc  on  the  chc*ek  or  neck  the  letter  wdw  j ; they 
are  also  callcxl  scorpions,  either  for  their  dark  colour  or  their  agitalcti  move- 
ments (2);  the  eye  is  a sword;  the  eyelids,  scabbards;  the  lehiteness  of  the 
complexion,  camphor ; and  a mole  or  beauty-spot,  musk,  which  term  denotes 
also  dark  hair  (3).  A mole  is  sometimes  compared  also  to  an  ant  creeping 


(1)  Fuller  informaiioD  on  tbia  lubjeet  will  be  found  Id  a memoir  iaa^ted  by  me  in  ibe  Journal  Atia~ 
tiqu*  for  April, 

(i)  The  author  of  the  Scholia  on  Thucydides.  A.  $ 6,  remarks  that  the  »ord  was  employed  to  dr> 

signate  boys’  curls. 

(3)  In  a second  memoir,  which  I hare  inserted  in  the  Journal  AMiatiquo  for  February.  1839,  will  be  found 
a number  of  observations  relative  to  these  metaphors,  with  eiamplea. 
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on  the  cheek  towards  the  honey  of  the  mouth  ; a handsome  face  is  hotit  a 
full-moon  and  day;  black  hair  is  the u-atsi  is  a willow-branch  or  a lance; 

tlie  water  of  the  face  is  self-respect : a poet  sells  the  water  of  lu's  face  when 
he  bestows  iiiLTcenary  praises  on  a rich  pati'on  devoid  of  every  noble  qua- 
lity. 

Some  of  the  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan  are  of  a nature  sucli  as  pre- 
cludes translation.  Had  they  l)ccn  composed  by  a female  on  a youth  whom 
she  loved,  they  would  seldom  ofl'er  any  thing  objectionable;  but  as  the  case  is 
not  so,  they  arc  utterly  repugnant  to  Kuropcan  readers.  Propriety  sug- 
gested their  suppression,  but  as  it  w.i^  riNpiisite  to  give  an  idea  of  what  thev 
are,  a few  of  them  have  lieen  arr.iyed,  and  rather  awkwanlly,  in  a Latin 
garb.  It  must  not,  bowever,  lx;  supposed  that  they  are  always  the  produce 
of  a degraded  jxission  ; in  many  cases  they  were  the  usual  expression  of  sim- 
ple friendship  and  affection,  or  of  those  platonic  attachments  which  the  trans- 
lated works  of  some  Greek  philosophers  first  taught  the  Moslims.  Indeed, 
love  and  friendship  are  so  closely  confounded  by  them,  that  they  designate 
both  feelings  by  the  same  word,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  epistles 
addressed  by  one  aged  doctor  to  another,  and  containing  sentiments  of  the 
strongest  kind,  but  which  are  the  expression  of  friendship  only.  It  often 
happens  also  that  a poet  descril)cs  his  mistress  under  the  attributes  of  the 
other  sex,  lest  he  should  offend  tliat  excessive  prudery  of  oriental  feelings 
which,  since  the  fourth  century  of  Islaniism,  scarcely  allows  an  allusion  to 
women,  and  more  particubirly  in  poetry ; and  this  rigidness  is  still  tamed  so 
far,  that  at  Cairo  public  singers  dare  not  amuse  their  auditors  with  a song 
in  which  the  beloved  is  indicated  as  a female.  Some  of  those  pieces  have  also  ' 
a mystic  import,  as  the  commentators  of  Hafiz,  Saadi,  and  Shebisleri  have  , 
not  failed  to  observe.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  February,  1859,  will  be  i 
found  a note  on  this  subject  inserted  by  the  writer,  and  Buckingham’s  Tra-  ■ 
vels  in  Assyria,  vol.  I.  p.  159  of  the  8vo  edition,  offer  some  pages  in  accoixl- 
ance  with  the  opinion  there  advanced.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  the  ' 
feelings  which  inspired  poetry  of  this  kind  were  not  always  pure,  .and  that  i 
polygamy  and  jealousy  have  infected  the  morals  of  some  eastern  nations  with  . 
the  foulest  corruption.  -- 

Ibn  Khallikan  drew  up  his  work,  A.  H.  65^1  (A.I).  125C),  but  during  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  lie  continued  to  improve  it  by  additions  and  corrections. 
These  alterations  are  frequently  perceptible,  even  in  the  translation,  their 
insertion  in  the  text  having  been  effected  with  so  little  attention,  tliat  in 
many  places  they  interrupt  the  primitive  narration  ; this,  however,  is  not 
considered  by  Orientals  as  a defect,  their  custom  lieing  to  plao*  all  notes  and 
illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  author  published  new  editions 
of  his  Biographical  Dictionary  at  dilTercnt  periods,  and  the  latest  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  writer  in  preparing  for  the  press  the  edition  of  the  Arabic  text 
from  which  the  following  translation  is  made. 

The  dillicidty  of  rendering  a work  of  this  nature  into  a European  langutige 
can  be  appreciated  by  those  only  who  liave  made  similar  essays ; the  writer 
had  at  first  the  intention  of  giving  it  in  a French  tniuslation,  and  a ]iortion 
\ of  his  task  was  already  executed  when  he  olfereil  his  work  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Coinniiltce;  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  he  recommenced  it 
in  English,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  literal  as  he  possibly  could.  It  is 
, true  that  llie  idiomatic  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Arabic  tongue,  the  scho- 
lastic terms  and  technicalities,  the  learned  allusions  and  pieces  of  poetry  do 
not  always  admit  of  a close  translation  ; to  render  them  fully,  clearly,  and 
exactly  is  incompatible  with  conciseness,  and  it  was  by  paraphrases  only  that 
such  a task  could  be  accomplished.  In  some  cases,  where  the  text  itself 
required  elucidation,  the  translator  has  given  the  necessary  information  un- 
der' the  form  of  notes,  and  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to  cope  with  every 
difliculty  and  clear  lip,  if  possible,  every  obscurity.  He  may  not  have  been 
■ always  fortunate  in  his  eiforts;  in  some  cases  he  has  acknowledged  bis  ina- 
' ^^^ity,and  perhaps  in  many  more  he  may  have  been  mistaken;  but  his  constant 
•r,  endeavours  to  attain  correctness  will,  he  hopes,  entitle  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  Orientalists  when  they  detect  his  errors. 

A number  of  biographical  notices,  drawn  from  original  and  authentic 
sources,  have  been  added  in  the  notes,  but  there  still  remain  in  this  volume 
the  names  of  many  persons  whose  lives  are  not  given.  For  this,  three  rea- 
sons are  to  be  assigned ; the  first,  that  in  the  text  of  the  following  volumes, 
these  lives  are  to  be  found ; the  second,  that* the  trauslator  was  unable  to  disr 
cover  who  lliey  were;  and  the  third,  that  the  information  which  he  had  ob- 
tained respecting  them  was  too  slight  to  merit  mention,  and  he  prefen'ed 
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wailing  sonic  (iiiie  longer,  in  hopes  that  further  researches  might  lie  more 
successful  and  lead  to  results  worthy  of  insertion  in  an  ensuing  volume. 

The  work  itself  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  as  llic  grojit  majorilv 
of  the  persons  whose  lives  it  contains  are  usually  designated  by  a particuL'ir 
surname,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  lliata  general  index  of  such  appellations 
should  lie  given;  who  but  an  Orient'd  scholar  could  know  that  the  life  of 
the  poet  Abu  Tammain  is  to  he  found  under  the  n.ame  of  Habib  ; that  of  al- 
Mutanabbi  under  Ahmad;  and  that  of  at-Tabari,  the  historian,  under  Mu- 
hammad? It  is  hardly  necessary  to  oh.s<?rve  that  the  Arabic  nomenclature 
of  persons  is  composed  - first,  of  the  surname,  as  Abu  Bakr  {ihe  father  of 
Bakr);  then,  of  the  I'eal  name,  as  Ahmad  ; next,  of  the  patronymic,  as  Ibn 
Jarir  (the  son  of  Jarir) ; and  then  the  ethnic  name,  as  al-Azdi  [belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Axd).  al-Misri  [native  of  Misr,  or  Egypt),  etc.,  to  which  must 
be  added  nicknames  derived  from  some  particular  circumstance. 

The  genealogies  arc  sometimes  extended  to  a great  length,  but  it  will  b*' 
perceived,  mKin  examination,  that  in  this  the  author’s  design  was  to  point 
out  correctly  the  descent  of  the  individual  from  an  ancestor  who  was  well 
known,  and  lliese  lists  will  lx?  sometimes  found  useful  for  tracing  the  rela- 
lionshi|)  and  afliliation  of  the  Arabic  tribes.  For  the  pronunciation  of  pro- 
|)er  names  the  translator  has  followed  the  authority  of  the  Kdmth  and  ad- 
Dahabi,  and  for  the  names  of  places  the  Mardsid  of  as-Soynti  and  the 
Takivim  at-Bulddn  of  Abu  ’1-Feda.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Ibn 
Khallikan,  in  which  every  word  tif  doubtful  pronunciation  is  accom|)anied 
with  the  vowel  points,  was  also  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  translator,  hut 
a portion  of  this  volume  had  Ixxm  already  printed  liefore  he  was  aware  that 
a dcK'umenl  so  precious  was  in  existence.  On  receiving  it  from  the  pro- 
prietor, Dr.  Cureton,  to  whom  he  .acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  for 
so  great  a lavour,  he  reviewed  his  translation  from  the  beginning  and  veri- 
lied  all  the  points  respecting  which  some  doubts  were  still  remaining  on 
his  mind ; the  results  have  been  inserted  in  the  additional  notes.  Whilst 
the  last  part  of  the  volume  xvas  in  the  course  of  translation,  the  autograph 
was  constantly  consulted,  and  for  the  second  volume  it  will  lx?  equally 
u.seful. 

The  transcription  of  Arabic  proper  names  by  means  of  the  Roman  alphalxu 
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oDci-s  great  diflicultics,  and  in  this  part  of  his  task  the  translator  aimed  sim- 
ply at  representing  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  it  would  strike  a Euro- 
pean car : a system  liable  to  many  objections  had  the  original  text  not  been 
published.  The  kh  represents  the  (jh  as  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  in  daugh- 
ter, the  Spanish  j,  or  the  German  ch  pronounced  with  emphasis.  The  gh 
is  an  r deprived  of  ius  rattling  sound;  the  a is  to  be  pronounced  as  in  man; 
the  d as  in  /alher;  the  i as  in  pin;  the  las  the  ee  in  been;  the  uas  in  but;  and 
the  ti  as  the  oo  in  soon.  The  circumflex,  serving  to  mark  the  long  vowels, 
has  been  sometimes  omitted,  either  by  inaciverlence  or  because  tlie  name  was 
so  familiar  that  the  presence  of  such  a sign  was  needless.  The  names  of 
some  places  are  given  according  to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  current  in  Eu- 
rope; thus  Mausil  is  written  Mosul;  al-Kiihira,  Cairo;  Halab,  Aleppo, etc. 


ESO  OF  TOE  IMROBICTIOS. 
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lx  ihe  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  ilie  Clement  (1)!  Thus  sailh  the  needy  Amic  t«h, 
siippILanl  Ibr  the  merry  of  the  Most  High,  Shams  ad-din  \hn  'l-Ahhiis  Aliniad  Paf;e  8. 

Ihn  Miilinininad.fhn  Ibrahim  Jhn  Ahi-Bakr  Ibn  Khallikan,  follower  of  the  sect 
of  as-Shafi : 


Pniise  lie  to  (khI,  to  whom  alone  belongeth  the  attribute  of  eternal  exist- 
ence : who  hath  passed  on  his  creatures  the  doom  of  deatli,  and  prescfilied  to 
all  living  beings  a certain  term,  beyond  which  they  cannot  |Kiss  when  nine  it 
is  expired;  who,  in  this  sentente,  hath  dealt  etjually  Imtween  the  noble  and 
the  lowly-horn,  the  powerful  and  the  wt^k  : to  him  do  I give  praise  fur  his 
abundant  favours  and  his  gifts  pure  { from  ill);  such  praise  as  a man  c:in 
oiler  who  avuweth  his  inability  to  reach  even  the  lowest  strain  of  {Jilting) 
eulogy : I bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  the  only  Qtid,  who  hath  no 
partner  ( in  his  .power) ; such  witnc^ss  as  a man  laii  hear  who  sboweth  at  all 
times  a sincere  heart,  and  who  hupeth  in  the  mercy  of  his  Lord,  morning  and 
evening : I hesu-  witness  that  Muhammad,  his  servant  and  apostle,  is  the  most 
excellent  of  the  prophets,  the  most  noble  of  tlio  saints and  tliat  it  is  he 
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who  inviteth  to  walk  in  the  white  path  {of  salvation) : God  grant  to  him  and 
to  his  family  of  illustrious  princes  such  blessings  as  may  endure  while  heaven 
and  earth  do  last ; God  be  gracious  to  his  wives,  and  to  his  holy  and  pious 
companions. 

The  motive  which  induced  me  to  compose  this  work,  fonning  an  historical 
com|>cndium,  was  this:  I had  always  Iwen  intent  on  studying  the  history  of 
those  men  of  renown  who  lived  before  my  lime ; I was  desirous  of  knowing 
the  dales  of  their  birth  and  death,  and  of  learning  who  among  them  lived 
within  the  limits  of  each  separate  century.  The  results  which  I obtained 
incited  me  to  increase  tbe  stock  which  I had  acquired,  and  to  redouble  inv 
researches ; I applied  my  mind  therefore  to  the  study  of  works  written  spt»- 
cially  on  the  subject,  and  gathered,  from  the  mouths  of  the  masters  versed  in 
this  science,  that  information  which  I could  not  find  in  Itooks ; I |>ersevered  in 
this  pursuit  till  I had  amassed  a Kirge  quantity  of  doc  uments  roughly  drawn 
up,  which  contained  the  events  of  a great  numter  of  yetirs;  I had  also  another 
portion  of  these  facts  iinjtressed  on  my  memory.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  when  I liad  to  recur  to  my  notes,  I could  not  find  what  I sought  unless 
with  some  difficulty,  because  they  were  not  r^ularly  arranged ; I was  there- 
fiM-e  obliged  to  class  them,  and  I adopted  the  alphalietical  order,  judging  it 
more  convenient  than  the  I’hronological.  In  this  1 made  it  a rule  to  give  the 
first  pkioe  to  those  names  which  licgin  with  a hamza,  and  the  next  to  tho.se  in 
which  the  second  letter  is  a hanua.or  the  nearest  to  it  in  order ; thus,  I pul  the 
word  Ibra/itm  before  Ahmad,  because  the  letter  b stands  nearer  to  the  hamza 
than  the  letter  h.  This  plan  I followed  up  to  the  last,  so  that  my  work  might 
he  more  easily  consulted ; it  led , however , to  the  nea'ssity  of  phicing  (in  some 
instances,  tbe  life  of)  a modern  before  that  of  an  ancient,  and  of  inserting  the 
name  of  one  pcTson  lietween  those  of  two  others  who  belong  to  a different 
cla.ss;  but  the  exmvenience  (/  aimed  at)  rendered  this  unavoidable. 

I have  not  assigned  a place  in  this  compendium  to  the  companions  of  .Mu- 
hammad, or  to  the  Tdbis  (2) ; a few  only  excepted,  whose  history  many  persons 
require  to  know  ; neither  have  1 given  the  lives  of  the  Khalifs,  because  the 
numerous  works  on  the  subject  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so ; bin 
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I have  made  mention  of  a groat  number  of  talented  individuals  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  who  supplied  me  with  some  of  the  information  trans- 
mitUMl  in  this  book;  or  else  who  lived  in  my  time,  but  whtmi  1 nc\-er  saw 
(my  object  in  this  was)  to  make  known  to  the  iiiture  generation  the  circum- 
stan<'cs  of  their  life. 

I have  not  limited  my  work  to  the  history  of  any  one  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, as  learned  men,  princes,  emirs,  vizirs,  or  po«!ls ; but  1 have  spoken  of 
all  those  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  public,  and  about  whom  questions  are 
frequently  asked ; I have,  however,  related  the  facts  I could  ascertain  respect- 
ing them  in  a concise  manner,  lest  my  work  should  become  too  voluminous ; 
1 have  lived,  with  all  possible  exactness,  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death ; I 
have  traced  up  their  genealogy  as  high  as  1 could ; I have  marked  down  the 
orthography  of  those  names  which  are  liable  to  be  written  incorrectly  ; and  I 
have  cited  the  traits  which  may  best  serve  to  characterize  each  individual, 
such  as  noble  actions,  singular  anecdotes,  verses,  and  letters,  so  that  the  reader 
may  derive  amusement  from  ray  work,  and  find  it  not  exclusively  of  such  a 
uniform  cast  as  would  prove  tiresome;  for  the  most  effectual  inducement  to 
reading  a book  .arises  from  the  variety  of  its  style. 

My  work  thus  formed,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  begin  it  with  a short  invo- 
ration,  intended  to  conciliate  Divine  favour;  this,  joined  to  the  rest,  made  up 
the  present  volume,  which  1 designed  as  a help  to  my  memory,  and  which  I 
intitled  : Book  of  the  Deaths  of  eminent  Men,  and  History  oj  the  Sons  of  the 
S epoch;  drawn  from  written  sources  and  oral  traditions,  or  ascertained  by  per- 
sonal observation;  by  this  1 intended  that  the  contents  of  the  work  should  ts' 
denoted  by  the  title  alone.  If  any  person  possessing  information  on  the  sub- 
ject I have  treated,  perceive  faults  in  this  book,  he  will  do  a meritorious  action 
in  correcting  them  after  due  verification  (3) ; for  I myself  have  spared  no 
pains  in  drawing  from  works  of  established  repute  for  accuracy,  and  have 
never,  through  carelessness,  cited  extracts  from  doubtful  authorities ; on  the 
contrary,  1 have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  attain  correctness. 

1 put  this  work  in  order  in  the  year  (A.  I).  12.36),  at  C.iiro,  tliough 
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taken  up  by  other  avocations,  and  living  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
such  a task.  The  reader  ouglit  therefore  to  excuse  me,  and  consider  that  it 
was  the  motive  I stated  which  induced  me  to  undertake  it,  and  that  no 
vain  fancy  could  ever  have  inspired  my  mind  with  the  absurd  idea  of 
ranking  among  authors  : a current  proverb  says.  There  are  men  for  each 
business ; and  how  could  such  an  honour  happen  to  me,  who  have  but  a 
limited  share  of  information  in  this  science  ? Besides,  he  who  Ixiasts  of 
talent  with  which  he  is  not  gifted,  is  like  one  who  arrays  himself  in  the 
garb  (4)  of  falsehood.  God  preserve  us  from  falling  into  the  gulfs  of  error, 
and  grant  us.  through  his  grace  and  iKiunty.  that  surest  salegiwrd,  the  know- 
ledge of  our  real  abilities.  Amen. 

(1)  In  traotlating  this  welt  known  rspressinii,  which  the  Muslims  place  at  Uir  bc^inmnic  of  all  iheir  bonks, 

1 ha«e  taken  af-'Zamakbshari  for  my  ^uide ; in  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  this  writer  makes  the  rollowiD;.; 
rnnark : **  The  word  AoAm/ln  denotes  a more  eiteosive  idea  than  Rahtm  ; for  this  reason,  people  say  (in 
speaking  of  Godl;  ••  lAe  Mtrriful  (ar-H<thmAn)  it*  this  K'OrW  and  in  the  neTt;"  and  *'  the  Clement  for* 
Rahtm)  in  rAis  world!'' 

{S'  The  word  rdbi  means  a follotcer;  i|  is  employed  <>spccfBlly  Ui  denote  a Moslim  who  had  mrt  with 
some  of  the  roiiipanioiiit  of  Muhammad,  hut  had  never  seen  Muhammad  him.vif. 

(3>  This  incunsidorate  autliorizaiion  of  changing  and  rurrecllnit.  is  the  main  cause  of  the  uumeruui  diserr* 
pancie.s  between  the  manusrnpls  of  Ibn  KhalliL&n's  work- 

(4)  The  word  **  ciiiplojed.  here  and  elsewhere,  to  signify  a iui( 

of  rtothes  —See  de  Sacy's  ffarlri.  p.  65.  I.  15.  As  the  clothing  of  the  ancient  Arabs  ronsisted  of  an^fjt 
f izdr,  tied  round  the  waist)  and  a •!.>,  (ritld.  thrown  over  the  shoulders),  (he  dual  number  b very  naiu> 
rally  made  use  of  to  denote  the  entire  dress. 
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IBRAHIM  AN-NAKHAI. 

Aht'i  Imran,  surnamed  also  Abii  Ammar,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yazid  Ibii  al-Aswail  Ibii 
Ann-  Ibn  llabia  IbnIIaritha  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  MMik  Ibnan-Nakha  an  Nakbai,  native  of 
Kiifa,  and  a celebrated  imam  and  doctor,  was  one  of  the  Tdhis.  Though  he  had 
seen  and  visited  Aaislia  (widow  of  Muhammad j,  there  exist  no  authentic  tradi- 
tions received  by  him  from  her  : he  died  A.  II.  95  or  96  (A.  B.  713-4),  aged  49, 
some  say  58,  but  die  Grst  number  is  correct.  When  the  death  ofan-Nakliai  drew 
iiisir,  he  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  and  lieing  spoken  to  alxiut  it,  said  : “ \\  hat 
peril  can  bf^  givater  than  mine?  I must  expect  a messenger  from  my  Lord,  sent 
to  announce  to  me  either  paradise  or  hell ! I declare  solemnly  I would  rather 
remain  .as  I am  now,  wilh(»y'  soul  (1))  struggling  in  my  throat,  till  the  day  of 
ivsuriwtion(</ia/i  undergo  such  a hazard)".  His  mother,  Mulaika,  daughter  of 
Yazid  Ibn  Kais,  was  sister  to  al-Aswad  Ibn  Yazid  an-Nakhai  (2),  who  was  there- 
fore maternal  uncle  to  Ibrahim. — Nakhai  means  to  an-iVo4‘4«,  which  is 

agreat  branch  of  the  triheof  Madhij,  in  Yamcn;  an-Nakha's  name  was  Jasr  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  Olla  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Odad:  he  was  sumamed an-Nakha,  because  he 
had  removed  lar  away,  intaJihaa,  from  his  people : this  tribe  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  men.  Others  have  given  a different  genealogy  of 
an-Nakha,  hut  the  one  here  given  is  correct;  it  is  taken  from  Ihn  al-Kalhi's  Jam- 
harat  an-Nisab  (Cniversal  Genealogist).  ^ 

■ * (t)  In  the  original  tig  word  my  •tml.  b uod«i*t«od : two  similar  raaes  occur  in  the  Koran : 

8eo  FlQgel'i  edition  ijfvira$%  ITJ,  Terse  82;  and  •„  LXXT,  t.  M, 

(It  Abd  Amr  al-Aawad  UH^Tnldlbo  Kab  an-Makbal,oneoftbe  TAMt:  in  hb  youth,  he  mw  the  ILhalib  Ahh 
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(i 

Bakrand  Umar,  and  learned  ibeiradiUona  from  the  Rbalif  Ah;  ibn  MasAd  •seedeSacj’aAiUAo/oj^ir  Gramma- 
tieatt.  p.  Moad  (deSaey’a  rAreatomalAiaArabe.UlII.  p.  and  AAtaha.  HU  etariiiude  and  auiborlt) 
as  a traditioiiUl  Tf^ere  uaitenall;  admitted ; be  died  A.  U.  75  (A.  D.  M4;.  Another  celebrated  Mbs  of  ibe 
»an)«  family,  Alkaraa  IbnKaU  an-Nakbal,  natire  oflL0&  and  uncle  to  akAswad.wai  one  of  the  prealeit  doctor* 
of  hU  time  ; he  learned  the  traditions  from  Omar,  Olbrnan.  All.  fbn  Mashd  and  AAUha.  Hii  merit  was  held 
in  such  hif;h  eatioiaiion,  that  the  companions  of  Muhammad  tbemselves  consulted  him  on  questions  tourhing 
ihe  law.  He  died  A.  11.  A3  (A.  D.  AR3-3 lOthmAoi's  TabakAt  al-fokakd.  maouKripi  of  the  BiblMhhfur  du 
Roi.  No.  755.\ 


ABU  TIIAUR  IBRAHIM  AL-K ALBI. 

The  doctor  Abii  Thaur  Ibrahim  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Abi  'l-Yaman  al-Kalbi  was  ? 
disci|ile  of  the  imamas-Shafi,  who  taught  him  those  ancient  sayings  (I ) which  he 
has  transmitted  to  posterity.  This  eminent  doctor  and  trust-worthy  tradilionist 
on  religious  affairs  wrote  some  works  on  the  Ahkdm  (2),  and  he  evinced  in  these 
treatises  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  jurisprudence.  His  first 
Studies  were  taken  up  with  the  doctrincsoftheRationaIists(3),  but  as-Shafi  having 
come  to  Irak,  he  went  often  to  sec  him,  became  his  follower,  and  renounwd  the 
opinions  of  his  former  sect.  He  persevered  in  his  adhesion  to  as-Sha(l's  principles, 
and  died  the  2Glh  Safar,  A.  II.  246  (A.  D.  860),  at  Baghdad,  where  he  was 
huried  in  the  cemetery  by  the  gate  of  Kenas.  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  said  of  him  : 
" I look  on  him  as  a second  Sofyian  at-Tliauri  (4);  I liave  known  him  as  a zealous 
“ Sonnitc  for  the  last  fifty  years." 


^1)  TbvM!  ancient  sayingf  were  probably  old  proverbial  etprcttnionf  u«ed  by  ihr  Arab*  of  the  l>n«rl.  who 
alone  were  suppoied  to  kiHiw  perfectly  the  pure  Arabic.  Aa-Shin  had  pawed  twenty  years  of  hU  life  in  Uh* 
de»«rt.  studying  the  language;  be  had.  beside*,  a profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs 
I OthmAni't  Tabakdl,  f.  24,  verio.l 

The  AAAdm,  or  Sentences,  are  the  articles  wbkb  compose  the  code  of  Moslim  law  ; they  base  l>een 
draw  II  from  four  sources : the  Koran ; the  soimmi,  or  tredllioDS : the  general  consent  of  the  ancient  imams,  and 
analogical  deductions  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  these  three.  ( D'Obbson's  Tableau  de  C empire  Oikx>- 
m(in.  1.  I.  p.  5 of  the  Introduction ; FlOgeri  Bajji  Khalifa.  1.  I.  pp.  177,  332. 1 
v3i  The  followers  of  AbA  llaulfa's  doctrines  were  called  Rationalists,  by  the  member*  of  the  other  three 
urtboduA  sects,  because  they  preferred,  in  certain  cases,  ibe  guidance  of  reason  to  that  of  tradition,  in  deriding 
legal  questions.  (Shabraslani;  Pocock’s  Specimen  Hitt.  Ar..  p.  292.1 

4i  Literally  thus:  **  He  is  to  me  as  if  As  irsrs  in  the  skin  of  Sof^at%  ot-Tbaun."  This  passage  is  lo  he 
found  also  in  OlbmAni’s  Tabakdt  {fol.  49.  r.),  where  the  word  rendered  by  skin  is  written  »i«s/dkA:  the  »o«el- 
puinu  having  been  added  by  the  author  himself : Utis  circumsiance  leave*  no  doubt  of  the  rorrertness  of  the 
reading  given  in  the  printed  Arabic  test. 
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ABU  ISIIAK  AL-MARWAZI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ishak  al-Marwazi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  4 
as-ShaH,  was  the  greatest  mufti  and  professor  of  his  time.  He  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  from  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Soraij  ; and  having  attained  great 
excellence  in  this  science,  he  succeeded  ibn  Soraij  as  chief  of  the  Shafiles  in  Irak. 

He  composed  many  works,  and^commented  the  Mokhtasar,  or  Abridgment  of  the 
Doctrine  of  as-Shafi,  by  al-Muzani.  He  was  for  a long  time  professor  and  mufti  at 
Baghdad,  and  a great  number  of  his  pupils  attained  eminence.  It  was  after  him 
that  the  street  of  Marwazi,  in  that  quarter  of  Baghdad  called  the  Grant  of 
ar-Rahl  (1),  received  its  name.  Towards  the  end  ofhis  life,  he  set  out  for  £gvpt, 
where  he  finished  his  days  the  9th  Radjab,  A.  II.  B40  (A.  D.  951),  and  was 
interred  near  the  tombof  the  imamas-Shafi ; some  say  he  died  a little  before  mid- 
night, on  Sunday,  H th  Rajah  of  the  same  year. — Mtirwazi  means  beUmginf;  to 
Marw  asShdhjdn,  one  of  the  four  capitals  of  Khorasan,  the  others  being  Naisa- 
pur,  Herat,  and  Balkb.  This  city  was  so  named  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  Marw  ar-Rud : Shdk-Jdn  is  a Persian  word,  which  signifies  the  soul  of  the  f t 
king  ; for  shdh  means  king,  and  jdn  soul ; the  custom  of  the  Persians  being  to 
place  tbe  consequent  before  the  antecedent,  when  in  the  relation  of  annexion  (‘2). 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  Zu  '1-Kamain  (3),  *and  is  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  Khorasan.  In  forming  the  relative  adjective  from  Marw,  a s is 
added,  as  in  Razi,  derived  from  Rai,  and  Istakharzi,  from  Istakhar;  this  is  One 
wav  of  its  formation ; but  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
siihjeiU,  such  relatives  are  only  used  when  speaking  of  human  beings ; in  all 
other  cases,  the  z must  not  be  added.  Therefore  one  may  say  of  a man,  he  is  a 
Marwazi;  and  of  a garment  or  other  thing,  it  is  Marwi;  some  say,  howewr,  that 
the  : niav  be  added  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  refa- 
live  makes  no  difference  in  its  signification.  The  remainder  of  our  observations 
concerning  these  two  cities  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  kadi  Abu  Hamid 
Ahmad  Ibn  Aimir  al-Marwarrudi. 


(I)  Some  parUculers  respecUng  tbe  CrfviU  of  will  be  found  in  tbe  life  of  nr-Rabt  Ibn  Ydnon. 

(i)  See  deSicy'a  Granmoir*  iro6«,  vol.  II,  p.  47,  for  tbe  eiptanalion  of  these  terms. 

Marw  as-SbAhiiik  ii  pvoliablj  tbe  iBdent  Aotioeba  Margiaor,  fbuoded  bj  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  then 
called  Alexandria hav£g  been  ruined  tllerward^  was  rebuilt  b;  Antioebus,  son  of  Seleurus,  who  gave  it 


his  own 
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ABl  ISHAK  AL-ISFARAIM. 

The  master  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mibraii  al- 
Is{araini,$urnaraed  Rokn  ad-din (ro/«/n/i  of  religion)Aac.\or  of  the  sect  ofas-Shafi, 
was  an  able  divine  in  scholastic  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  hakim  Abii  Alxl 
Allah  I)  has  spoken  of  him  in  these  terms : “ The  generality  of  the  shaikhs  of 
“ iSaisapiir  took  lessons  from  him  in  theology,  and  his  learning  was  aeknow- 
“ ledged  by  the  people  of  Irak  and  Khorasan;  he  is  the  author  of  some  im[>or- 
" tant  works;  among  others  tliat  great  one  entitled:  Jiimi  ’l-Jali,  a treatise 
“ on  the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  a refutation  of  the  impious,  which  1 have 
“ seen  in  live  volumes.  The  kadi  Abii  't-Tayib  at-Tahari,  la-ing  at  Isfarain,  lisik 
“ lessons  from  him  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  was  for  him  that 
“ the  celebrated  college  of  Naisapur  was  founded  (2).“  Abii  'l-IIasan  AIkI  al- 
Ghafir  al-Farisi  cites  his  name  in  his  continuation  of  the  History  of  Naisapur,  and 
speaks  of  him  thus  : “He  was  one  of  those  learned  men  who  attained  the  rank 
“ f>(  Mujta/iid  (3)  by  reason  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  sciences,  and  of 
“ his  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  being  an  imam  (or  chief  of  a 
“ sect).  This  doctor,  the  ornament  of  the  East,  used  to  say  : ‘ I wish  I may 
“ die  at  Naisapur,  so  that  all  its  inhabitants  may  pray  over  me:'  and  it  was 
“ there  he  died,  on  ih^  10th  Muharram,  A.  H.  418  ' A.  U.  1027).  His  Imdv  was 
“ afterwards  removed  to  Isfarain,  where  it  was  burierl  in  the  chapel  which  bears 
“ his  name.”  The  shaikh  Abu  ’l-Kiisim  al-Koshairi  Irequented  his  lessons, 
and  the  liaiiz  Abu  Rakr  al-Baihaki,  and  other  writers,  quote  I'requenllv  in  their 
works  traditions  derived  from  him.  He  had  heard  the  lectures  of  Abii  Itakr  al- 
Ismaili  -i),  in  Khorasan ; those  of  Abii  Muhammad  Dalaj  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sajazi  (.*>), 
ill  Irak;  and  alSo  those  of  their  contemporaries.  We  shall  speak  of  Isfarain  in 
the  article  on  the  shaikh  Abii  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-lsfaraini. 

1.1)  The  Life  of  tbe  liikim  Abi)  AIhI  .\llnh  »iil  t>€  found  uritonKst  (hoie  nf  the  .ffuAammmli. 

(2 1 Thb  «n  iin|ioruifil  fact  fur  the  litrraf}  hiitor;  of  the  it  heinti  ftriicrallf  tloii  thrir 

tir»i  collpfre  was  founded  at  Baghdad,  b)‘  NiiAm  al-Mu!k.  A.  II.  IStf  < A.  D. 

3)  Those  doctors  who  followed  ibc  opinions  of  no  other  sect,  but  judged  fur  iliennichm.  were  railed  Vuj- 
tahitl.  (l>eSary’i  Chrettomathie  Arabe.  t.  I.  p.  ltV9). 

(Ij  AbA  Baltr  Ahmad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  hinail  Ibn  oLAbbAs  ai-lMnndi.  ouc  of  the  great  dnrtoni  of  the  seel  of 
as-ShAn,  was  highly  rrlebrntnl  for  his  writings  and  his  know  ledge  of  the  law  and  the  trnditions.  a great  quan- 
tity of  which  be  picked  up  in  hU  travels.  He  composed  : 1.  .A  t'.omiDeiilary  on  theidmi  .SriAlA,  or  Coileriioit 
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of  authentic  TraditioM,  bf  Ternirdi;  3.  a Mojam,  which  treated  probablj  ofthe  (rodtfi'Artitfi,  and 

the  ri|tht  orthography  of  their  nainea;  3.  a Muenad,  or  CoUertioa  of  Traditk>n»  traced  op  Ui  the  Kbalif  Omar 
; a corre«’t  and  eicellrDl  work,  hut  volumiooui.  Umaili  bad  for  pupils  h»  son.  Abd  $laad.  and 
all  the  doctors  of  Jorjia;  be  died  in  Rajah,  A.  El.  371  (A.  D.  1)83),  aged  94  years.  { TahoAidr  aa-.SAd/Vin- 
Tab.  a(-Fokahd.  Abuifedtr  Annales,  tom.  II.  p.  lUtl.) 

(S'! The  imam  Abb  Muhammad  PnlaJ  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sajaii  n^Sej>atan].re1ifcr<ted  mufti  and!irst(rad4tioni«r 
of  his  day.  This  doctor  was  also  an  ettensive  trader,  and  became  the  richest  merchant  of  hU  time  by  his 
commeiriai  espetlitioiis.  Part  of  his  wealth  was  employed  in  founding  annuities  for  deserving  |>ersoas  in 
Mekka.  Irak,  and  Sejesiau:  be  was  particularly  liberal  to  men  of  learning.  He  died  A.  II.  391  {A.  D.  962  , 
aged  91.  DArakutni,  a celebrated  doctor,  relates  that  Ualaj  bought  the  bouse  in  Mekka  which  belonged  to 
al-AhbAs,  uncle  of  .Muhammad,  fur  thirty  thousand  dinars.  (YAH’s  UiraAt  al-jandn;  .Man.,  No.  637. 
fol  354.  terao.t 


A15L  ISHAK  AS-SIllKAZI. 


The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Viisuf  as-Shirazi  al-Firuzal>adi,sur- 
namcil  Jamal  ad-din  {beaiilr  of  religion),  dwelt  in  Ikighdad,  and  studied  juris- 
prudence under  many  eminent  men  ; he  was  an  assiduous  pupil  of  Abii  't-Tayih 
at-Tabari,  and  proliled  hv  his  lessons,  he  then  acted  as  hissul>stitute,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bv  him  director  of  repetitions  (or  under-tulor)  of  the  class ; after  which  he 
became  the  first  imam  of  his  time  in  Baghdad.  Nizam  al-Miilk,  having  founded 
the  college  'called  Nizdmiyah)  in  that  city,  offered  its  direction  to  Abu  Ishak  ; 
and,  on  hisn-fu.sal,  ap|K)inted  to  that  place  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  author  of 
the  Shamil;  this  doctor  fdleil  the  situation  for  a short  period ; then  Aim  Ishak 
consented  to  accept  it,  and  held  it  till  his  death:  I have  given  the  details  relating 
to  this  in  the  life  of  Ihn  as-Sabbagh,  to  which  I thciefon-  refer  the  reader.  Abu 
Ishak  wrote  a number  of  insU’Uctive  and  useful  books,  such  as  the  Muhaddah, 
a treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect;  the  Tanhdi,  or  Call,  a work  on  jurispru- 
dence ! the  Lnma,  or  Glimpses,  witli  a commentary,  wherein  the  dogmas  of 
religion  are  treated  of;  {he  Nokat,  or  shrewd  Devices  on  controversial  subjects; 
the  Tabsirah,  or  Monitor;  the  Matinah,  or  Succour;  the  Talkhli,  or  Summary, 


a Treatise  on  Dialectics,  etc^'  The  number  of  those  who  profited  bv  his  instruc- 
tion was  very  grca(.  H#4|d^np9sed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  I shall  give  the 
following  venesr.  ' ‘ 
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I asked  of  men:  Where  is  a true  friend  to  be  found?  Their  answer  was;  To  such 
there  is  no  way;  — elinj;,  if  thou  caiist,  to  the  robe  of  the  noble-minded ; fiir  the  man 
of  noble  mind  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  world. 

It  i.s  related  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Rakr  Muhammad  al-Tortusi  Cwhose  life  shall  be 
given  later),  that  a clever  poet  of  Baghdad,  called  Aasim,  made  the  following 
pretty  verses  in  praise  of  Abu  Ishak  (to  whom  God  be  merciful) ; 

Thou  seest  his  body  worn  away  by  his  active  mind  ; it  bears  the  marks  of  that 
ardour  which  fires  his  soul ; when  the  human  mind  is  great  with  lofty  thoughts,  a body 
lean  and  worn  is  no  disgrace. 

Abii.  Ishak  was  a man  of  the  utmost  devotion,  and  rigidly  attentive  to  his 
religious  duties : his  merits  were  countless.  He  was  horn  at  Firuzahad,  A.  H.  393 
(A.  D.  1003),  and  died  in  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  21st  of  the  second 
JuroUda  (according  to  as-Samani  in  his  Zail,  hut  others  say  the  Hrst  Jumada), 
A.  II.  476  (A.  D.  108.3),  and  was  buried  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
gate  of  Abrez.  The  following  elegy  was  made  on  his  death  by  Ibn  Nakiva,  whose 
life  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  Abd  Allahs  ; 

A fatal  event  hath  struck  our  eyes  with  consternation  (1)  and  hath  caused  our  tears  to 
flow  mingled  with  blood  I >A3iat  hath  happened  to  fortune?  She  cannot  collect  her 
strength,  since  the  loss  of  her  favoured  son,  Abd  Ishak.  Say:  He  is  dead!  but  his 
memory  hath  not  died ; it  will  live  and  endure  while  Time  doth  run  his  course. 

Muhibb  ad-din  Ibn  an-Najjar(2)  mentions  Abu  Ishak  in  his  History  of  Baghdad , 
and  speaks  of  himin  these  terms  : “ He  was  the  imam  of  the  scctofas-Shafi,  and 
“ one  of  those  men. of  merit  whose  reputation  spread  abroad  ; in  learning  and 
“ self-denial  he  excelled  every  person  of  his  time ; and  most  of  the  learned  in  the 
“ great  cities  were  his  pupils.  Born  and  bred  at  the  town  of  Finizabad,  in  the 
“ province  of  Firis,  he  went  to  Shiraz,  where  he  studied  under  Abu  Abd  Allah 
• ‘ al-Baidawi  (.3)  and  Ibn  Ramin  (4) ; from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Basrah,  where 
“ lie  had  al-JJwzi  (5)  for  master;  in  the  month  of  ShawTval,  A.H.415,  he  en- 
tered  Baghdad  to  study  under  Abu  't-Tayib  at-Tabari.  He  was  born  A.  H.  .393.” 
^ ^1  asked  him,”  said  Abd  Abd  Allah  al-Humaidi,  “ the  date  of  his  birth,  and 
h'e’lS^tioned  to  me  some  circumstances  which  point  out  the  year  396  'A.  D. 

*.^^“J|006),  as  he  said  that  he  set  out  to  travel  in  search  of  learning  in  the  year 


Nizdmtyah  college,  and  after  that  ceremony,  Muwyyad  al-.Mulk,  son  of  Nizam 
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al-Mulk,  appointed  Abu  Saad  al-Mutawalli  to  the  vacant  place,  but  when  Nuduii 
al-iMulk  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  disapprove  of  that  nomination,  adding  that  the 
college  slfeould  be  shut  up  during  a year,  on  account  of  Abu  Ishak’s  death ; h<‘ 
then  blamed  the  person  who  had  undertaken  to  fill  his  place,  and  ordered  the 
sheikh  Ibn  as-Sabbagh  to  profess  in  his  stead.  — “ Finizabiid  is  a town  in  tin* 
“ province  of  Faris,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  same  city  which  is 
called  Jiir  so  says  Abu  Saad  as-S;imani  in  his  work  the  Ansdb  : some  per- 
sons pronounce  the  name  of  this  town  Fainizabdd. 


(1)  The  eipresMon  juUljkj  » very  frequcDtly  used  by  Uler  wriicrs;  it  sif^nltie*  titerallyi  tht  day  ofhU 
r»$urrtction  it  comt;  «hkh  means  lb«l  hU  trouble  and  ronsternalion  are  as  great  as  if  the  day  of  judgmeni 
vere  already  present.  (See  other  eiamples  in  Marriii's  Hittoirt  det  Mamloukt.  t.  I.  p.  95).  The  Persians 
use  the  word  jAsrwj  in  a similar  sense. 

iSi  The  blOr  Abfi  Abd  Allab  Muhammad  Ibo  MahmOd  Ibn  al-lla.san  Ibn  liibat  Allah  Ibn  abMuhisin.  sur- 
itamed  lbnais*Najjir,wos  born  at  Baghdad  A.  H.  578  i.A.  D.  1183  ; at  lbe]age  of  ten  be  began  to  learn  the  tradition*. 

and  when  be  bad  rearbod  his  Ufteeiitb  year,  he  was  able  to  continue  bU  studies  w ilhout  assistance  x— , .\^ 

After  having  learned  a great  number  of  traditions  and  mastered  the  sescu  different  manners  of  reading  the 
Koran  « H he  undertook  a long  journey,  and  spent  twenty-seven  years  in  visiting  Syria,  Egypt. 
Hij&z,  and  the  cities  of  Ispahin,  Harrin,  Herii.  and  Naisaphr;  during  his  travels  be  carefully  noted  down 
whatever  information  he  could  collect  from  the  illustrious  and  the  obscure,  from  the  high  and  the  low  '1  < 

eitrnsive  knowledge,  humble  and  pious, 
remarkable  for^is  scir-deiilal  and  holy  life,  lie  died,  A.  U.  543 <|A.  1>.  1245  . nl  Baghdad,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  iiartyn.  by  tbc>gate  of  Harb.  The  best  known  of  bis  works  is  the 

Supplement,  in  siiteen  volumes,  to  the  History  of  Baghdad  by  the  Khatlb  Abd  Bakr  Ahmad  al-BaghdAdi.  Ihn 
K4di  ^bobba,  who  has  furnished  us  with  most  of  the  above  details,  gives  a list  of  sitteen  other  works  by  the 
same  author.  (Tabakdt  a»-Shdfyin.  See  also  Hamaker's  .Specimen  rniafojpi.  etc.,  p.  247;  and  Bibtiothtque 
Orient.,  Nac.oia*.) 

r 

i3;>  Abd  Abd  AUah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abmad  al-Boid4wi. doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shlfl.  was  bom  at  al-Bajil.l, 
a large  town  in  thedUlrtciuf  Islakhar,  right  parasangs  fruinSblriz.  He  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  city  of 
Amol.and  then  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  received  lessons  from  Abd  lldraid  al'lsferAmi  and  other  celebrateil 
doctors,  and  became  himself  professor  and  inufli.  Hr  was  well  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  his  aerl.  and  skilled 
in  controversy,  logic,  and  dogmatic  theology.  Hr  died  suddenly  at  Baghdad.  A.  11.  424  ^A.  D.  1033'.— Among 
other  celebrated  men  born  at  al-Baidl.  was  the  kidi  Nasr  ad-din  Abd  'l-Khair  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  al- 
BaidAwi,  author  of  the  well  known  Commentary  on  the  Koran:  be  died  at  SblrAz,  A.  U.  091  (A.  D.  1292  . 
f Tab.  a»~Shdf\fin,  Tab.  al’Fokdhd}.  * 

\4)  Tbe  shaikh  Abd  Ahmad  Abd  al-WTabhAb  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  (toar  Ibn  Mobanapad  Ibn  RAmln,  native 
of  Baghdad,  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  ad-D&raki;  he  was  deeply  learned  in  jurisprudence  and  dogmatic 
theology,  on  wbicb  latter  subject  he  wrote  some  esteemed  works.  Died  A.  II.  430  (A.  D.  1039).  , 

(5'  1 have  ai  yet  met  with  no  information  respecting  this  doctor.  f 

t6'i  It  appears  by  this  that  students  began  to  travel  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  lifleen  : after  having 
acquired  whatever  instruction  ibeir  native  place  could  afford,  they  went  to  different  countries,  studying  suc- 
cessively in  each,  under  doctors  and  professors  of  repute;  they  sometimes  runtiiiued  this  wandering  life  for 
many  years 
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THE  KIIATIB  ABir  ISHAK  AL-IRAM. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Musallani,  native  of  Ef'ypt  and  dnetnr 
oftbe  seel  ofas-Shafi,  known  also  bvthe  name  ofal-lraki  (native  of  Irak],  was  a 
preacher  (^khatih)  of  the  (jreal  mosque  (^of  yirnr)  in  Old  Cairo,  and  a talented 
jurisconsult ; be  wrote  a f»ood  cnniiuentarv  in  ten  volumes  on  the  Mulicictdabhy 
Abii  Ishak  Shirazi.  Though  not  a native  of  Irak,  be  was  called  so,  because  be 
bad  travelled  to  Baghdad,  and  studied  there  for  some  time  : when  in  that  city, 
be  took  lessons  in  jurispriidenee  from  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-ilosain  al- 
Ormawi  (1 ) , one  of  Abu  Ishak  Sbirazi’s  disciples,  and  from  Abu  'l-IIasan  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  al-Mubarik,  siimained  Ibn  al-Kball,  native  of  Baghdad.  In  his 
own  country,  be  studied  jurisprudence  under  the  kadi  Abu  *I-Ma:ili  al-Altijalli 
Ibn  Jumaiya  (whose  life  shall  lie  given  later);  when  in  Baghdad,  be  was  called 
al-Misri  (the  Egvjitian),  but  be  got  the  name  of  al-lraki  on  his  return  to  Egypt. 
He  is  .said  to  have  related  that  bis  master,  Ibn  al-Kball,  n'cited  to  him,  in  Bagh- 
dad, the  following  verses,  but  without  naming  their  author: 

Falsehood  is  rendered  pleasing  if  clothed  in  gilded  terms;  and  Truth  may  some- 
limes  assume  a repulsive  form : in  praising  honey,  you  may  say : This  is  the  saliva  (2) 
<if  the  bee;  in  blaming,  call  it : the  ejection  of  the  wasp.  Describe  it  with  such  blame 
and  prai.se  as  this,  and  you  do  not  exaggerate : elegant  language  can  make  <larkness 
appear  like  light. 

Al-lraki  was  Ixvrn  at  Old  Cairo,  .A.  11.  510  (,\,  D.  1 1 Hi) ; be  died  in  that  city 
on  Thursday,  21st  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  .596  (A.  D.  1200),  and  was  buried 
at  the  font  of  mount  Mukattam.  He  bad  a son  of  great  talent  and  merit,  nanu'd 
Abu  Miibammed  AIkI  al-Hukm,  who  became  preacher  of  the  mosque" on  the 
death  of  bis  father,  and  composed  some  good  sermons  and  pleasing  poetry,  of 
which  the  following  verses  may  Iiccitcrl;  they  were  written  on  Imad  ad-din  Ibn 
Jihril,  commonly  called  Ihn  Akhi  '1-Ilm,  chief  of  the  treasury-office  in  Cairo, 
who  had  shattered  his  hand  by  a fall : 

Imad  Ibn  Jibril  has  a hand  which  bears  an  evil  mark;  though  given  to  thieving,  it 
had  as  yet  escaped  a tardy  amputation;  but  a fracture  has  happened  to  it  now  which 
will  not  be  readily  healed. 

He  wrote  other  verses  in  the  same  style  of  originality  as  the  preceding,  which 
7 I have,  however,  since  met  with  in  the  poetical  works  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al- 
KhilMa  ( whose  life  shall  be  given  later  j ; so  that  I cannot  decide  to  which  author 
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they  belong.  Abd  al-Hukm  composed  the  following  verses  on  a man  condemned 
to  death  {for  murder),  and  who  was  shot  dead  by  the  person  aulhorizeci  to  take 
blood-revenge;  the  arrow  striking  him  in  the  hear!  : (3) 

From  the  heart  (the  middle)  of  the  bow  you  expelled  its  son  (the  arroie);  and  the 
bow  sighed;  for  a mother  will  sigh  when  separated  from  her  child;  but  the  bow  was 
not  aware  that  the  arrow  you  shot  off  would  merely  pass  from  one  heart  to  anolher. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  first  of  these  verses  was  taken  from  the  following 
lines,  composed  by  a native  of  Maghreb  ; 

No  doubt  of  my  affliction  when  my  friends  depart;  on  that  day  of  separation  when  I 
and  sadness  shall  be  [inseparuife]  brotfiers!  The  very  bow,  though  formed  of  wood, 
utters  a sigh  when  forced  to  send  away  its  arrow  . 

The  idea  in  AImI  al-Hiikm’s  second  verse  is  taken  from  a |ioem  rhyming  in  m, 
by  Omaral  al-Yaniani,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hei-eafler  in  that  (lerson's 
life:  al-Yamani,  having  come  from  Mekka  to  Kgypt,  composed  this  jwem  in 
praise  of  the  reigning  prince,  al-Faiz  Isa  Ibn  Zalir  al-Ohaidi,  and  of  his  vizir, 
Salih  Talaiya  IbnUuzzik  (whose  Lives  will  lie  found  in  this  work,,;  in  the 
course  of  the  jKiem,  he  lauds  in  these  terms  tlie  camels  which  had  borne  him 
to  Egypt  : 

They  went  forth  at  eve  from  the  Kaaba  of  al-Bathl  and  the  Harem  (Y),  to  visit  the 
Kaaba  of  generosity  and  nobleness.  Did  the  temple  know  that,  on  leaving  it,  I should 
only  pass  from  one  harem  (tancluury)  to  another? 

The  following  verses  are  also  bv  Alid  al-Iliikm  ; 

When  my  beloved  perceivwl  my  eyes  pour  forth  their  tears,  she  pressed  me  to  restore 
the  (learls  which  had  adorned  her  neck:  astonished  ((Aen  at  her  mutate}  she  smilnl; 
and  I said  to  my  friend:  That  which  she  thought  lost  is  in  her  mouth 

Tliis  idea  is  taken  from  the  following  piece  of  verse,  composed  by  Abil  ’l-Hasan 
Ali  Ibn  Atiya,  better  known  as  Ibn  az-Zakkak,  native  of  Valentia,  in  Spain  : 

A fawn  (-like  nymph]  passed  round  the  cups  at  dawn;  the  morning  brightened  up, 
and  still  she  pushed  them  round ; the  flowery  mead  offered  us  its  anemones,  and  the 
scented  myrtles  now  began  to  breathe.  “ Where,”  said  I,  “are  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  anthemis  ? ” My  companion  answered:  “I  deposed  Umit  in  the  month  of  her 
who  fills  my  cup."  She  who  poured  out  the  vine  denied  the  charge;  but  her  smiles 
betrayed  her,  and  she  blushed  with  confusion. 

Safi  ad-din  Abd  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  commonly  called  Ibn  Shukr, 
vizir  of  al-Malik  al-A.idil  Ibn  Aiydb,  having  taken  from  Abd  al-Hukm  the 
place  of  preacher  in  the  mosque  of  Old  Cairo,  this  poet  wrote  him  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 
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To  what  door  ahatl  I repair  for  refuge,  if  not  to  thine?  from  whom  can  I expect  libe- 
rality, if  nut  from  thee?  All  paths  and  ways  arc  closed  up  against  me,  except  that 
which  leads  towards  thee;  direct  me  then  how  to  act.  It  seems  as  if  the  (kospUablt) 
doors  of  other  men  had  become  (one  single  door,)  ihy  door  I It  seems  as  if  thou  alone 
wert  all  the  human  race  I 

« The  thought  in  this  last  vci-se  is  borrowed  from  the  poet  as-Salami,  who  says : 

1 encouraged  my  hopes  with  the  prospect  of  dominion,  (and)  all  mankind  (my 
sui/ectr);  the  world  was  to  be  my  palace;  and  eternity,  one  day  of  my  reign! 

>Vc  shall  speak  of  the  poem  from  which  this  verse  is  taken,  in  the  Life  of 
Adad  ad-Dawlat  (^Fenndkhosni)  Ibn  Buwaih,  under  the  letter  F. — The  following 
verses  were  prtmounced  bv  Abd  al-Hokm  when  he  first  unveiled  his  bride  : 

When  the  charms  of  the  bride  were  disclosed  to  niy  eyes,  she  hid  her  face  with  her 
hand,  on  which  was  graven  a net-work  tracery  (5).  “Your  efforts  to  hide  your 
countenance  will  not  now  avail,"  said  I;  “ when  has  a net  hid  the  light  of  the  sun?" 

Bv  the  same  : 

,\t  the  feast,  where  we  spent  the  night  in  pleasure,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  borne 
asleep  upon  the  waters;  over  us  were  the  coiistellntions;  under  us,  the  boat;  in  those, 
stars:  in  this,  full-moons  (6). 

By  the  same: 

Proceed  gently!  all  affairs  admit  delay : do  you,  who  are  a lion,  tear  to  be  insulted? 
If  you  dwelt  in  Egypt,  you  would  be  a Nile  (sprcm/iiiy  nbundanre)  I If  you  went  to 
Syria,  yon  would  be  a fertilizing  shower! 

This  author  was  Ixirn  on  Sunday  eve,  19th  of  the  first  Jumadd,  A.  H.  r>(>3 
D.  11G8);  he  died  at  Olil  Cairo,  on  the  morning  of  the  28lh  Shaabiin,  .A.  H. 
lil.'l  i'A.  I).  1210),  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mukattam.  A great  deal 
of  his  poetry,  and  all  of  an  agreeable  c;ist,  was  recited  to  me  by  his  son.  The 
Imad  .ad-din,  above-mentioned,  bore  the  name  of  Abii  .Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahi  'l-Amana  Jihril  Ihn  al-Moghaira  Ibn  Snltan  Ibn  Nima  ; he  was  a worthv 
man,  and  celehnited  for  his  great  integrity  in  the  fnlfilmcnt  of  his  duty;  he  had 
been  employed  most  part  of  his  life  in  dilTen-nt  goveniment-oflices  at  Old  Cairo 
and  Ale.vandria.  Born  A.  H.  .'>58  ( A.  U.  1103)  ; died  at  Cairo,  the  5th  of  Shaa- 
han,  A.  II.  6.37  (A.  I).  1240). 

li'i  Tbf*  imam  tnd  juriicoDsult  AbO  Uakr  Mubanunad  al>Orniav>i  ^ rumre  o/*  Ormti/u  in  Aderbljani  nA«a 
pupil  of  the  T(l(brau.‘d  AbO  Ubak  an^hlrini.  Died  A.  II.  537  ^A.  I).  1142!.  (Tab. 

2'  It  may  appeor  strange  that  surh  a word  as  thii  should  br  tboughi  rompalible  with  an  eU'gaiii  style:  the 
fan  IB,  how  ever,  that  it  t»  often  employed  by  Arabic  w riten ; and  Uie  Moslim  poet,  in  dtiseribing  the  pleasum 
of  love,  never  fails  vaunting  the  intoiicailng  draughts  imbibed  from  the  honeyed  Ups  of  his  mistress. 
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(S)  Lilcftlly:  in  ihs  liver.  The  Arabic  itonl  ^gniBea  also  ibai  part  of  itae  bow  wbicb  U equally  distant 
from  the  two  eilromities:  there  U a play  upon  this  double  meaning  in  the  verses  immediately  following. 

{A)  AI-BalbA,  the  gravelly,  is  the  name  of  tbe  valley  in  which  Mekka  is  built;  the  Harem  is  the  sacred 
territory  of  Mekka;  ihe  Kaaba  is  the  temple  of  that  eity,  towards  wbicb  all  the  bfoslims  turn  when  saying  their 
prayers;  a Maaba  of  generoeity  means  a nobk  and  liberal  patron,  on  whom  all  eyes  are  died  with  hope. 

iSi  Among  the  Arab  women  it  is  still  customary  to  tattoo  the  bands  and  arms. 

(6^  In  this  verse,  the  poet  plays  U|M>n  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  AfiUk,  which  signifies  the  eonstel' 
latioue  of  the  zodiar  and  ehipe  ; by  the  full  moons,  be  designates  his  fair  companioas,  the  partners  in  his 
pleasures. 


Am  iSHAK  ZAHIK  AD-DIN. 

Aim  Ish.'ik  Ibrahim  Ibii  Nasr  Ibn  Aakar,  surnamed  Zahir  ad-din  [support oj 
religion),  doctor  of  tlie  sect  of  as-Shafi,  kadi  ofSallamiya,  and  nalive  of  Mosul,  is 
thus  spoken ofby  Ibnad-Dobaithi  in  his  History  (1);  “ Abu  Ishak,  native  ofMosul, 

“ studied  jurisprudence  in  that  city  under  the  kadi  Abil  Abd  Allah  al-Hosain  Ibn 
“ Nasr  Ibn  Kbamis,  native  of  the  same  place,  from  whom  he  learned  tlie  traditions: 

“ having  then  travelled  to  Baghdad,  he  took  lessons  from  a number  of  masters, 

“ and  returned  to  his  native  place.  He  became  kadi  of  Sallamiva,  a town  in  the 
“ dependency  of  Mosul,  and  he  taught,  when  in  Irbil  [Arbela),  a portion  of  tlie 
“ works  of  Ahii  'l-Barakat  Abd  ai^Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Anh&ri,  tlie  gram- 
**  marian,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at  Baghdad,  along  with  many  native.s  of 
“ that  city.”  This  talented  jurisconsult  was  originally  from  Sindiya,  in  Irak; 
he  studied  law  at  the  NizJimiya  college  in  Baghdad  ; he  learned  and  taught  the 
traditions,  and  filled,  fora  longtime,  the  place  of  kadi  in  Sallamiya.  His  reigning 
passion  was  poetry,  and  his  verses,  the  following  for  instance,  are  very  pleasing: 

Oh,  my  friends  I call  me  not  a man  of  perfidy;  no  perfidy  is  in  my  character.  I D 
swear — by  the  days  of  my  life  which  hare  passed  away,  and  by  those  joys  wbicb  have, 
departed — that  I have  been  always  constant  in  my  promised  friendship,  and  that  the 
ties  of  my  attachment  have  never  yet  been  broken. 

By  the  same  ; 

The  bounty  of  a generous  man,  promised  but  long  delayed,  is  never  pure  from  alloy. 
Vain  and  useless  are  the  lightnings  from  the  cloud,  if  it  withholds  its  promised  showers. 

He  who  defers  fulfilling  his  promise  merits  blame,  though  his  hands  should  lavish 
riches  after  the  long  delay.  Oh,  tree  of  bounty!  the  man  must  not  be  blamed  who 
shakes  thy  branches  when  he  needs  thy  fruit. 
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In  a village  called  al-Bawazij,  near  Sallamiya,  was  a convent  inhabited  bv  a 
fraternity  of  dervishes,  under  a sheikh  named  Mekki,  upon  whom  the  following 
verses  were  made  by  Abii  Ishak  : 

Go  bear  to  Mekki  this  word  of  good  counsel;  for  good  counsel  merits  nttenlion:  when 
was  it  taught,  as  a point  of  religion,  that  the  [pursuit  of)  riches  is  a precept  inculcated 
by  Muhammad,  and  therefore  to  be  followed?  ( When  tens  it  taught)  that  a man  should 
eat  with  the  voracity  of  a camel,  and  leap  about  in  the  conventicle  till  he  fall  Were 
he  hungry,  were  his  stomach  empty,  he  would  neither  whirl  round  for  joy  nor  listen  to 
musicians.  They  say:  We  are  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  the  Divinity!  But  that 
which  intoxicates  the  fraternity  is  draughts  [of  the  wine  rup) . The  ass  in  a rich'  pasture 
acts  as  they;  when  its  thirst  and  hunger  are  satisfied,  it  skips  about. 

Abu  l-Rarakat  Ibn  al-Mastawli  mentions  his  tiaine  with  culogium  in  the 
History  of  Arbela,  and  ciu-s  numerous  extracts  from  his  works,  and  from  the 
letters  he  received  from  him : the  katib  Imad  ad-din  also  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida  (2),  as  a young  man  of  talent.  The  following  verses  are  his: 

I said  to  her:  linite  me  to  thee  in  the  bonds  of  love!  but  she  turned  away  her  head 
as  if  I had  askcnl  her  to  commit  a crime.  If  she  reji>ct  my  love  through  fear  of  sinning 
(sAc  should  reflect)  that  it  is  a grievous  sin  to  cause  (Ay  a cruel  refusal)  the  death  of  a 
Moslim. 

Tliis  writer  died  at  Sallamiya,  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  the  second  llabi, 
A.  11.  filO  (A.  D.  1213)  : he  had  a son  whom  1 met  at  Aleppo,  and  who  i-eeitcd  to 
me  a great  deal  of  his  own  and  of  liis  lather's  jK)ctry  : he  wrote  vers**s  well,  atid 
hit  u[K)n  fine  ideas.  Sallamiya  was  a village  on  the  east  liank  of  the  Tigris,  a 
dav's  journey  lower  down  than  Mosul,  which  stands  on  the  west  bank  : the  town 
of  Sallamiya,  in  which  Zahir  ad-din  was  kadi,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  a new  village 
of  the  same  name  has  liven  founded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

it}Thisivorkof  a»>Ibnl>nbaUbiif  a conimuaiioo  of  the  History  of  Baiibdadby  AbCi  Saad  ad-Samlai.  which  in 
itself  a Suppiemeiii  to  the  celebrated  work  comjMsed  by  Abft  Bakr  Ahmad,  surnamed  al-KIiatIb  al^Baghdidi : 
the  lim  of  these  writers  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

i2i  Bee  MS.  of  the  du  Roi.  No.  1414,  fol.  191,  tierao. 


IBRAHIM  IBN  AL-MAHDl. 

Aim  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Mahdi  Ibn  Ahi  Jaafar  al-Mansur  Ibii  .Muhatnnind  Ihn 
• f*  ,\li  Ihn  Alid-.Allah  Ibn  al-Ahbas  Ibn  Alxl  al-Muttalib  al-H:ishimi(r/ejcenrferf/i7im 
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Huskim,  gramifaiher  to  Mulihmmad^jhTOlti^i^laitiVM  m-Rm\\\A.  Thist  prince 
liad  great  talent  as  a singer,  and  an  able  liafld  on  musical  instruments  ; he  was  ■ ■ 

also  an  agreeable  ennipanion  at  parties  of  pleasure.  Being  of  a dark  comple.\ion 
which  he  inherited  from  his  molher^Shikla  or  Shakla  (who  was  a negress),  and 
of  a large  frame  of  body,  he  received  the  name  of  ai-Tinmn  (jhe  dragon).  He  was  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  a ]ierfect  scholar,  possessed  of  an  open  heart  and  a 
generous  hand  his  like  had  never  l>efnre  Ix’en  seen  among  the  sons  of  khalifs, 
tione  of  whom  spoke  with  more  jiropriety  and  elegance,  or  composed  verses  t*itli 
greater  ability.  Hewas  proclaimed  khalif  at  Baghdad  some  time  after  A.H.  200, 
during  the  absence  of  al-Mamun  {the  reigning  kltalif)  in  Khorasan;(the  his- 
tory of  that  event  is  well  known)  (I);  and  he  continued  for  two  years  khalif  in 
that  city : at-Tal>ari  says,  in  his  Annft,  that  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  lasted  one  year, 
eleven  months,  and  twelve  days.  The  cause  which  induced  the  [leople  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  al-Mamun  and  proclaim  Ibrahim  khalif,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  former,  who  during  his  stay  in  Khorasan,  appointed  for  his  successor  Ali  Ibn 
MOsa  ar-Rida,  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  This  choice  being  highly 
displeasing  to  {the  members  of  the  reigning  family)  the  Abbasides  (2),  who 
were  in  Baghdad,  they  proclaimed  Ibrahim,  uncle  to  al-Mamun,  khalif,  under 
the  title  of  al-Mubarak  (the  Blessed)*;  this  took  place  on  Tuesday,  2.5th  Zu  ’1- 
Hijja,  A.  II.  201  (June,  A.  D.  817).  The  Abbasides  of  Baghdad  began  Grst  by 
making  a secret  promise  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city 
took  a similar  engagement  tlie  1st  Miiharram,  202  (July  20th,  A.  D.  817),  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  deposition  of  al-Mamun  ; then,  on  Friday, 

5th  Muharram,  they  published  their  resolution,  and  Ibrahim  mounted  the  pul- 
pit (3).  Al-Mamun,  on  ap|)ointing  Ali  Ibn  Miisa  for  his  successor,  had  ordered 
the  public  to  cease  wearing  black,  which  was  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  Abba- 
sides,  and  to  put  on  green  {which  colour  was  appropriated  to  the  familyof  Ali 
and  their  partisans') : this  gave  also  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Abbasides,  inid 
was  one  of  the  motives  which  provoked  their  enmily  towards  al-Mamd^:  the.' 
wearing  of  black  was  re-established  on  Thursday,  20th  Zii  T-Kaada,  20T 
A.  U.  823);  the  reason  which  rendered  this  change  necessary  is  given  by  a(-Tabari 
in  his  Annals  (-'>}.  On  al-Mamiin's  setting  out  for  Baghdad  from  Khorasan,  Ibra- 
him became  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety,  and  concealed  himself;  this  was 
on  Wednesday,  IGth  Zii  'l-Hijja,  203  (June,  A.  D.  819; ; before  which  took  place 
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many  events  long  to  relate,  nndvvliicli  1 have  no  space  to  record  in  this  abridg- 
ment (5).  Al-Mamun  made  his  entry  into  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  15lh  Safar,  20'i 
(August,  819).  At  the  time  when  Ihrahim  concealed  himseir,  the  poet  Dihil  al- 
Khozai  made  the  following  verses  on  him  : 

The  son  of  Shakla  and  his  gang  raised  lunuills  in  Irak;  then  every  fool  and  villain 
flew  to  join  him  I Were  Ibrahim  fit  to  reign,  the  empire  had  devolved  by  right  to 
Muhitrik,  to  Zuizul,  and  to  MArikI  Must  it  be? — but  no!  ’tis  impossible!  Must  the 
patrimony  of  the  khalifs  pass  from  one  reprobate  to  another  ? 

Muharik,  Znizul,  and  Marik,  the  [tersons  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  veises, 
were  public  singers  of  that  lime.  The  history  of  Ibrahim's  adventures  is  long  {to 
relate')  and  well  known  (6)  {so  we  shall  merely  cite  the  fallowing  incitlent  of 
his  life,  and  give  it  in  his  own  words):  “ Al-Mamun  said  to  me,  on  my  going 
“ to  ..sec  him  after  having  obtained  pardon  : ‘ Is  it  tbon  who  art  the  negro 
“ khalif?’  to  which  1 replied  : Commander  of  the  Faithfull  I arn  he  whom 

“ thou  hast  deigned  to  pardon  ; and  it  has  been  said  by  the  slave  of  the 
11  “ Ba'nu  'l-llasltas  (7): 

‘ When  men  extol  their  worth,  the  slave  of  the  family  of  IlashAs  can  supply,  by 
* his  verses,  the  defect  of  birth  and  fortune. 

‘ Though  I be  a slave,  my  soul,  through  its  noble  nature,  is  free;  though  my  body  be 
‘ dark,  my  mind  is  htir. 

“ To  this  al-Mamiin  replied  : ‘ Uncle!  a jest  of  mine  has  put  you  in  a serious 
“ mood.’  He  then  spoke  these  verses  : 

. ‘ Blackness  of  skin  cannot  degrade  an  ingenious  mind,  or  lessen  the  worth  of  the 
‘ scholar  and  the  wit.  Let  darkucss  claim  the  colour  of  your  body;  I claim  as  mine 
‘ your  fairand  candid  soul.’  " 

■ A modern  poet,  Ibn  Kalakis,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  has  versified  the  same 
thought,  with  some  additions  of  his  own,  and  expressed  it  most  happily ; his 
words  are: 

There  arc  females  dark  in  skin, but  in  conduct  clear  and  pure;  whose  presence  would 
induce  the  (ir/iilej  camphor  to  envy  the  [black)  musk  ; 'tis  thus  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
men  think  it  black,  though  merely  [concentrated)  light. 

The  khalif  al-Motasim,  successor  of  al-Mamiin,  was  one  day  seated  on  his 
throne,  having  on  his  right  al-Abbiis,  son  to  al-Mamun,  and  on  his  left  Ibrahim 
Ibn  al-Mahdi,  when  the  latter  began  playing  with  a ring  he  held  in  his  hand  ; 
“ What  ring  is  that  said  al-Abbas;  “ It  is  a ring,”  replied  Ibrahim,  “ which 
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“•I  pledfjcd  during  the  reign  of  your  father  (8),  but  which  1 redeemed  only  in  the 
“ reign  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  inhere  present).”  “ By  Allah!" 
answered  al-Ahh.is,  “ since  you  are  ungrateful  to  my  father,  who  span'd  your 
" life  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  your  crime,  you  will  not  be  thankful  to 
“ the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  for  having  redeeuuHl  your  ring.”  The  other 
was  silenced  by  this  retort.  Ibrahim's  adventures  form  a very  long  narrative 
which  is  related  by  historians,  I,  however,  have  abridged  his  history,  and 
indicated  the  leading  points  only;  hut  at-Tabari  and  others  havegiven  it  in  full. 
When  al-Mamtin  got  Ibrahim  in  his  jmwer,  he  consulted  the  vir.ir  Ahmad  !bn 
Abi  Khalid  al-Ahwal  (9)  as  to  what  should  lx*  done  with  the  prisoner,  and 
received  this  answer:  “ Commander  of  the  Faithful!  if  you  punish  him  with 
“ deatli,  you  will  have  your  like  {among  sovereigns), .but  if  you  forgive  him, 

“ vou  will  be  pet‘rlcss.”  Ihrabim  was' born  about  the  first  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
A.  11.  162  (July,  A.  D.  779);  and  died  at  Sarr-man-raa,  on  Friday,  7th  Ra- 
.madan,  224  (July,  A.  D.  839) ; funeral  prayers  were  read  over  him  by  his 
nephlw  al-Motasim.  Al-Jauhari  {the  lesicog  rap  he  r)mmliom\n  his  Sahdh,  under 
the  Word  raa,  six^different  manners  of  writing  Serr-men-raa,  viz:  Sorr-man- 
raa,  Sarr-man-raa,  Sorr-u’iin-rai,  Sarr-min-rai,  Saa-man-raa,  and  Samarra; 
whidt  last,  with  the  final  syllable  lengtherti-d,  has  been  employed  by  al-Bohtori, 
in  this  verse  : “ And  you  placed  it  as  a leading  mark  at  Samarrai."  I know  not, 
.jhowever,  if  this  pronunciation  be  in  use,  or  if  the  poet  only  adopted  it  from 
• ^ Aecessily  {on  account  of  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which  here  requires  a long 
.lyUable).  This  city,  which  is  situated  in  Irak,  was  built  by  al-Motasim  in  ‘ 
1%  year  220^A.  D.  833);  in  it  is  the  cavern  from  which  the  Imamites  expect 
the  coming  forth  of  the  twel/lh  Imam  ( 1 0),  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  Af. 

(1)  Abulfeda  AnruUet,  (.  II,  p.  117. 

rS)  It  roust  be  rccoUected  that  the  number  of  persons  desrended  from  al-Abb&s  amounted,  in  A.  H.  200. 
to  3AD00,  according  to  a cenAis  made  by  al-MimAn  (Ibn  aUAlhlr.  AbO  ’l-Fadl.) 

(3)  During  more  than  three  centuries  it  was  customary  for  the  khalifs  to  pronounce,  in  person,  the  MAptba, 
or  declaration  of  faith,  from'  the  pulpit  every  Friday;  Ibrahim,  in  mounting  tbe  pulpit,  had  thus  openly 
assumed  tbe  functions  of  khalif  The  details  of  this  revolt  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Abft  *1-Fadk; 
see  also.  In  tbe  BibtiotA^ue  Orieritale,  tbe  article  Mamoi'n. 

. (4)  Tbe  entire  original  tcilofat*Tabari  is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  Bibh'o(Aijut  du  Aof;bulIbn  aUAthtr,  who 
has  often  cv»pied  him  verboffm  in  his  Annals,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  passage:  **  In  the  year  207  took 
y place  the  revolt  of  Abd  arrRabmIn  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd-AlUb  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Abi 

Tkllb,  in  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  AkW,  situated  in  the  province  of  Yemen.  He  railed  on  the  people  to 
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**  adopt  (b?  Rida  i'(Ae  aeeepttd  of  God)  of  the  familj  of  Muhamiiud.'*  (Indeed  every  Abbaside  «ho  revolted 
against  the  Omaiyades,  and  every  member  of  the  family  of  Ali  who  revolted  against  the  Abbasides*  repre- 
sealed  himself  as  a lieutenant  of  that  mysterious  person  the  Rida,  «ho  was  of  rourse  unknown  to  the  unini- 
tiated. and  in  some  rases  was  (he  very  individual  w ho  headed  the  insurrection **  The  cause  of  this  revolt 
" was  the  unjust  conduct  of  ftie  fovernnieut  agents  in  Yemen,  which  obligiNl  the  |>eople  to  pr«H'kiin  Abd 
*'  ar-RahmAn.  When  news  of  this  came  to  AI-MAm(tn,  he  sent  against  him  Pinir  Ibn  Abd-Allah,  with  a 

numerous  army,  and  gave  him  also  letters  of  pardon  for  the  rebel.  Uinir,  after  visiting  the  great  fair  of 

**  Mekka,  and  performing  the  pilgrimage,  marched  towards  Yemen,  and  sent  the  i>ardrm  to  Al>d  ar-Rahmin, 
**  who  accepted  It.  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  al-Mkmhn.  by  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  I>inAr, 

**  who  brought  him  to  al-lUamOn.  On  account  of  ibis  (rwolt)  abMAmhn  forbid  the  members  of  the 

**  family  of  Ali  to  enter  into  bis  presence,  and  ordered  them  to  wear  black:  this  totjk  place  the  28th  Zh'l* 
**  Kaada.'*  {Ibn  aUAthir's  A‘dmi7,  Arabic  YIS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  under  the  year  2(17-) 

(5)  Those  eveiiU  arc  related  by  AbO  T^FadA  in  his  Annals. 

(6)  During  the  time  of  Ibrablm'i  concealment,  he  had  a number  of  hair^breadth  escapes,  and  the  history  of 
his  disguises  and  adventures  is  very  amusing:  but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  translated  into  any  Euro|tean  lan- 
guage: M Humbert,  of  (*eneva,  has  given  however  the  Arabic  lest  of  it  in  his  Analecta  Ar«i6i>a;  and 
M,  Caussin  de  Perceval  Intends  publishing  a French  Vanslation  of  the  ATiM6  a/'.i^Adni.  In  which  will  Ive 
found  many  curious  stories  respecting  Ibrahim. 

(7)  According  to  the  author  of  the  ila$dlik  al-.Ab$dr,  {Arabic  MS.  of  ihe  Rib.  du  Rof,  ancien  foods, 

n*  1371,  fol.  78;}  this  poet’s  name  was  Sohaim  » and  the  DanO  'l-llashAs  were  a branch  of  the  tribe 

of  Asad.  I suspect  him  to  have  lived  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism ; Tabrlii  cites  a verse  of  his  in  the 
eommentary  on  Uie  flamdsa.  p.  492. 

{S;  AbMAmhn  was  reputed  avaricious,  and  to  this  Ibrahim  alluded;  lor  a khalif  should  not  have  suffered 
any  of  hli  family  to  remain  in  want. 

(9)  The  viiir  Ahmad  Ibn  Abl  KbAlid  al-Ahwal  was  a freedman,  and  had  been  employed  as  A'drib,  or  scribe 
to  the  government  ofHees  before  his  nomination  to  the  place  of  vizir.  He  was  a man  of  great  inielUgence, 
prudeitce.  and  foresight,  and  possessed,  besides,  Uie  talent  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  an  elegant  and  correct 
style.  He  died  A.  II.  210  l A.  D 825),  according  to  Fakhr  ad>dlii.  (M>.  of  the  Bib.  duRoi.  No.  893,  fot.  218.) 
D'Herbelot,  in  the  Btb/iofAe^ue  Orientale,  arlktc  Aosikd,  relates  an  anecdote  tending  to  prove  the  ignoranre 
of  this  vizir*  In  this  be  has  committed  a double  mistake;  the  Arabic  expression  made  use  of  by  the  khalif 
MoUsim  is  incorrectly  translated  (compare  the  note  given  by  Reiske  in  the  second  voluinc  of  Abb  'l-FadA's 
AnnaU,  page  684.  with  M.  de  Sacy's  observation  in  the  AntAoiojrie  grammaticale.  p 138};  the  second  error 
of  d’llcrbelot  consists  in  applying  this  anecdote  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  KbAlid.  and  not  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Ammar  Ibn 
SbAdi,  ^ , who  was  the  ignorant  vizir  in  question  (compare  Ibn  KhallikAn's  Life  of  Muham- 

mad  Ibn  az-ZaijAl  with  Fakhr  ad-din,  fol.  218.) 

(10>  See  Bib.  Orient.,  I»au. 


IBRAHIM  AN-NADIM  AL-MAVSILI. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mahiin  (or  Maimiin } Ibn  Rahman  Ibn  Niisk 
adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  descended  from  a family  of  Arrajan 
( a city  in  the  province  oj  K/iutesIdn  ) : lie  is  generally  known  liy  the 
title  of  an-Nadira  al*.Mausib  ( the  social  companion  or  singer  from  Mosul , ) 
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ihoiif’li  not  l>orn  in  thal  city ; but  )iaviii{j  gone  to  live  there  for  some  time,  he 
was  called  a Mosulite;  (such  is  the  olwervation  made  by  Ahu  '1-Faraj  of  Ispahan, 
in  his  Kitdb  al-Aghdni) : he  came  of  a noble  Persian  house,  hut  his  father  had 
emigrated  and  $(;tlled  at  Kufa.  The  first  khalif  in  whose  presence  he  sung  was  12 
al-Mahdi,  son  of  al-Mansur ; he  was  univjuallcd  as  a singer,  and  he  discovered 
several  new  musical  modes;  when  Ibrahim  sung,  with  his  wife’s  bmllier,  Man- 
sur, called  also  Ziilzul,  to  accompany  him  on  the  lute,  the  audience  were  trans- 
ported with  pleasure.  Ilis  adventures  and  concerts  are  equally  famous:  it  is 
related  (hat  the  khalif  Ilarun  ar-Raschid  was  passionately  fond  of  a fair  slave 
named  Marida,  but  they  quarrelled,  and  their  mutual  displeasure  continued  for 
some  time.  This  induced  Jaafar  the  Rarmakidc  {/laruus  vizir)  to  order  (the 
poet)  al-Alilias  Ihn  al-Alinaf  to  compose  soipething  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  follosrihg  verses  were  written  by  him  in  consctjuence  : 

Return  to  the  friends  you  have  abandoned ; the  bondsman  of  love  but  seldom  shuns 
(Ait  mittrcM):  if  your  mutual  estran|;ement  long  endure,  indiSerence  will  glide  (into 
yoHr  ktarls)  and  {lost  a/feclion)  will  hardly  bo  retrieved. 


In  pursuance  to  Jaafar's  orders,  Ibrahim  sung  these  verses  to  ar-Raschid,  who 
immediately  hastened  to  Marida,  and  got  reconciled  to  her.  She  then  asked  him 
what  brought  about  this  event;  and  being  informed  of  what  had  pssed,  ordered 
to  Ihrahim  and  al-AhItas  a pre.sent  of  10,000  dirhems  each,  and  ar-Raschid,  on 
her  request,  recompensed  tliem  with  a reward  of  40,000  dirhems  (1) . Ibrahim 
had  l)ccn  put  into  the  Matbak  or  chief  prison  of  Raghdad  by  ar -'Rasdtid  , and 
Salm  al-Khasir  (2)  (i/te/7oef ) related  to  Abu  'l-Alahiya  wliat  had  liap^ned;  onf.ti 
which  the  latter  pronounced  these  verses ; . » - • • 


Oh,  Salmi  Salmi  without  thee  no  joy  remains  : al-Mausili  is  in  prison,  and  our  life  ; 
has  become  bitter  I Pleasures  are  no  longer  sweet,  since  their  author — noblest  of  men  I 
is  hidden  by  the  prison  ( from  our  sight) . Ai-Mausili  has  been  abandoned  by  all  God's 
creatures ; but  their  life  {note)  feels  harsh  and  irksome.  Disport  and  joy  arc  in  prison, 
and  nought  remains  on  earth  to  disport  and  give  joy. 


Ihrahim  was  born  at  KAfa,  A.  II.  125  (A.  D.  742),  and  he  died  in  Baghdad 
of  a disorder  in  the  intestines,  A.  H.  188  (A.  D.  804);  others  say  213  (A,  D.  828), 
hut  the  first  is  the  right  date  : we  shall  speak  again  of  this  event  in  the  Life  of 
al-Ahbas  Ihn  al-Ahnaf  (which  see)  . It  is  said  that  Ibrahim  al  Mausili,  Abu  'I- 
.Atahiya  the  poet,  and  AbA  Amr  as-Sh^ibani  the  grammarian,  died  at  Baghdad,  in 
the  year  213,  and  on  the  same  day;  it  is  also  related  that  Ihrahim  was  yet  a child 
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when  his  father  di(Hl, and  (hat  theirilx'ofTainim  took  charge  ofhini,and  brought  him 
up;  for  which  reason  he  was  styled  Tamimi.  AVe  shall  make  mention  of  his  son  Is- 
hak.  Aecording  to  al-Jauhari  (3)  and  al-Haziini,  the  word  y^rrayon  is  written  with 
a doubler:  wc  shall  speak  again  of  this  place  in  the  Life  of  Ahmad  al-Arrajaiii. 

(1)  The  silriT  dirbera*  of  ar-llathtd's  ruiaage  are  nearly  of  the  tame  weight  a>  the  French  frant.  but  they 
are  much  broader  and  thinner. 

Abo  AmrSalm  Ibn  Amr  abKhAsir  f|Ae  hter)  native  of  Basra  a |M>et  noturious  fur  his  profligate  life,  lived 
alDaghilad,  and  was  rotemporary  wilh  the  khaUfsa1>Mahdi.  al-tUdi,  and  ar-Rasrbld;  he  made  verses  in  praisr 
of  tbe  khalifs  and  the  Barroakides.  The  surname  of  the  loser,  was  given  to  him,  because  be  sold  a copy  of 
the  Koran  to  buy  a book  of  poetry  with  tbe  money,  or  else  because  he  bad  squandered  the  riches  hr 
inherited  from  his  father;  such  are  the  eiplanations  given  in  the  A'osnds;  but  the  aituiiymous  author  of  the 
remodeled  edition  of  Ibn  Kballik&n's  work  (MS.  of  the  BibHothique  4u  Roi,  No.  731 J says  that  Sdlim.  fur 
so  be  calls  him  erroneously,  bought  a lute  with  the  money  he  got  for  his  Koran;  the  same  wTiter  gives  tbe 
year  186  as  that  of  his  death;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  this  author  U very  often  mistaken,  and  shnws 
great  ignorance  in  many  of  the  alterations  made  by  him  la  Ibii  Khallikin's  work.  The  author  of  the  KitAb 
al'AghCini,  mentions  Salm  in  the  Life  of  Abd  'l-AUihiya,  but  furnisites  no  fnformalion  re»|»ecUng  him  Ibn 
al-Abb&r,  in  hU  ai-HuHat  at^SiyarA  (Arabic  MS  belonging  to  the  Afiaik  sorieii  of  Paris},  stales  that  tbe 
book  of  poetry  bought  by  Salm  was  thediwAn  of  Amro'l-kais  \.fol.  141,  reclo}.  The  analysis  of  this  work  is 
given  by  Casiri  in  bis  J)i6ltofAcca  drahica  under  the  number  1649. 

(3)  Ibn  Khallik&n  has  omitted  tbe  Life  of  al-Jaubari  In  bis  work,  but  some  infunnalion  may  be  obtained 
on  this  subject  from  Hamaker's  .Sperfmeu  Calnlo^i  Cod.  MSS..  Lugd.  Bat.,  p.  48.  This  lesieograpber  died  at 
Naisipdr.  A.  H.  392  (A.  D.1002).  (YaB's  A'iM6  al-Jondn,  MS.  No.  137.) 


IBRAHIM  AS-SllLl. 

Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Muha'mmad  Ibn  SAI-Takin  as^Suli  was  a 
|)oet  of  reputation  and  talent ; his  works  liave  been  collected  and  form  a small 
volume  of  exquisite  pieces;  (he  following  is  a specimen  of  his  tender  .style : 

Visits  draw  dose  the  hearts  which  coolness  had  parted ; but  my  visit  to  (Ihe  raprtcioui) 
Laila  has  changed  her  affection  to  dislike  1 The  maids  that  dwell  in  the  (distanl}  valley 
of  al-Liwa  arc  nearer  to  me  than  Laila,  though  her  dwelling  be  here  at  hand  (1) . 

The  style  of  his  prose  writings  is  admirable ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
threatening  letter  written  by  him  in  the  name  of  (he  khalif  to  some  rebels : 
“ Know  that  (he  Commander  of  the  Faithful  hath  patience;  to  which,  if  useless, 
“threats  succeed;  if  they  avail  not,  his  resolutions  shall.  Adieu."'  This 
address  is  not  only  concise  but  also  highly  figurative;  in  fact,  it  has  given  rise  to 
the  following  verse : 

To  useless  delay  threats  succeed;  if  they  avail  not,  resolution  shall. 
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This  author  used  to  say  : “ In  composinf;  my  letters  I relied  merely  on 
“ those  ideas  which  my  mind  mit^ht  inspire,  and  on  those  sentiments  which 
“ might  spring  from  my  heart ; I except,  however,  these  two  passages : ' That 
“ which  guarded  them  exposed  them  (to  danger);  and  their  asylum  became 
“ their  prison!’  inA  in  another  letter  of  mine:  ‘ They  hurled  him  from  his  for- 
“ tress  to  a prison,  and  tltey  caused  him  to  exchange  hope  for  death  (2)/ ' In 
" the  latter  sentence,  1 imitated  the  following  verse  by  Muslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al- 
“ Ansari,  surnanied  Saria  ’l-Ghawdni  (the  vanquished  by  the  fair')  (3): 

* ( Be  appeared)  standing  on  ( moMnt)  Msblj,  on  the  ( fatal)  day  of  ZA-Rohaj  (V) : he 

* seemed  the  s|jccdy  death  of  all  my  hopes.’ 

In  the  former  sentence,  1 imitated  an  expression  used  by  Abu  Tammam  in 
“ these  verses: 

‘ If  he  enter  the  desert,  he  shall  meet  with  sword  and  lance  instead  of  hospitality  ; anil 

* he  shall  quench  his  thirst  at  the  cistern  of  Death  I If  ho  raise  a wall  around  him,  it 
‘ shall  not  be  his  fortress,  but  his  prison  I If  not,  let  him  know  that  you  arc  angry 
‘ with  him,  and  fear  alone  shall  doubtless  cause  his  death.’ 

Ibrahim  as-Suli  was  sister's  son  to  al-Abbas  Ibn  al-Ahnaf,  the  famous  poet;  he 
was  called  as-Suli,  after  his  grandfather,  Siil-Tekln,  a prince  of  Jorjan,who  made 
profession  of  Ishmism  to  Yaxid  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  MnSvt(n(theMoslimconque- 
ror o/A7u>ra.rari). The  haGzAbu'l-Kasim  Hamza  IbnYusufas-Sahmi[5)says,  in  his 
History  of  Jorjan:  “As-Suli  came  of  a family  native  of  Jorjan;(Sul,  or  asitis80I^le- 
“ times  pronounced,  Jul,  is  the  name  of  a demesne  situated  in  Jorjan) ; he  was  pa- 
“ temal  uncle  to  the  fatlier  of  Abi\  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
“ Ibn  al-Abbas  as-Sdli,  author  of  the  Book  of  Vizirs  and  other  works ; so  their 
“ genealogies  meet  in  one  common  progenitor,  al-Abbas  fas-Siilts  father).” 
Abu  Abd-AIIah  Muhammad  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (G)  mentions  him  in  his 
Kitab  al-JV arakat  in  these  terms  : “ Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Muhammad 
“ Ibn  Sdl,  surnamed  Abu  Ishak,  native  of  Baghdad,  drew  his  origin  from  Kho- 
“ rasan  ; he  was  a better  poet  than  the  other  Kdtibs  (7)  who  were  cotemporary 
“ with  him,  and  his  style  was  more  graceful  than  theirs ; his  poems  are  short,  con- 
“ taining  from  three  to  ten  verses  only;  but  his  descriptions  of  tlie  vicissitudes  of 
“ fortune  have  not  been  outdone.  He  belonged  to  a highly  respectable  Turkish 
“ family  ; the  two  brothers,  Sul  and  Firilz  were  Turkish  princes  of  Jorjan,  who 
“ had  adopted  the  Magian  reb'gion,  and  become  quite  like  Persians.  Wlien 
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“ Yazid  Ibn  al-Muhallib  came  to  Jorjaii,  they  oblaioed  from  him  their  amnesly, 
“ and  Sul  having  made  to  him  profession  of  Islamisra,  remained  constantly  with 
“ him  till  they  both  fell  in  the  battle  of  al-Akr  (8).  Abu  Omara  Miibainmad 
“ Ibn  Sul  was  one  of  the  principal  (^Abbaside)  missionaries  (9)  ; he  was  killed, 
“ along  with  Mukalil  Ibn  Hakim  al-Akki  (10)  and  some  others,  by  Abd-Allah 
“ Ibn  Ali  al-Abbasi,  uncle  to  the  Khalifs  Saflah  and  al-.Mansur,  when  be  revolted 
“ against  his  nephew  (II),  Ibrahim  and  his  brother  Abd-Allah  became  adbe- 
rents  to  {the  vizir)  al  FadI  Ibn  Sahl,  siirnamed  Zi'i  ‘I-Riasatain  rl2)  ; Ibrabim 
“ was  then  employed  in  the  provinces,  as  agent  for  the  Sultan,  and  filled  succes- 
“ sively  different  places  in  the  government-oflices,  till  he  died;  he  was  then 
“ director  of  the  demesne  and  gratuity  office  (13)  at  Sarr-man-raa : his  death 
“ took  place  in  the  middle  of  Shaban,  A.  II.  243  (Deccmlier,  A.  D.  857).  The 
“ poet  Dibil  al-KIiozai  said  of  bim;  ' If  Ibrahim  had  sought  to  make  out  his 
“ livelihood  by  his  poetical  talents,  he  would  have  {gained  all  and)  left  us 
14  “ nothing.’  ” I read  the  collection  of  his  jwems  and  made  die  following  ex- 
tracts from  it;  but  I suspect  the  first  not  to  be  his,  as  I found  it  also  in  the 
poetical  works  of  Moslim  Ibn  al-Walid  al-Ansari: 

Let  not  the  longing  of  your  soul  for  family  and  home  prevent  your  enjoying  an 
easy  life  in  comfort;  in  every  country  where  yon  choose  to  dwell,  you  will  find  a 
family  and  {friendly)  neighbours,  in  place  of  those  you  left  behind. 

*The  following  verses  are  by  as-Suli ; and  it  is  said  that  if  they  be  frequentiv 
repeated  by  a person  under  sudden  misfortune,  God  will  deliver  him  from  it : 

A man  meets  with  a disaster  he  cannot  avert,  and  from  which  God  alone  can  deliver 
him.  But  often,  when  the  evil  is  complete,  with  rings  (and  iron  methet)  strongly 
riven  (14),  it  passes  away  while  he  thinks  that  nothing  can  dispel  it. 

By  the  same; 

The  fittest  sharer  in  your  joy  is  he  who  has  been  partner  (15)  in  your  sorrow  ; when 
generous  (trare/fcri)  repose  in  the  plain,  they  think  of  those  who  kept  them  company  in 
the  rugged  stations  [left  behind). 

The  next  verses  are  said  to  have  been  wxitten  by  him  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  vizir  to  al-Moiasim  ; 

When  Fortune  treated  me  as  a brother,  yon  were  also  my  brother ; but  when  she 
rejected  me,  you  became  my  rancorous  foe.  I once  blamed  Fortune  fur  her  rigour 
towards  you,  but  now  I blame  her  {for  the  treatment  I exferieneed ) from  you.  I counted 
you  (as  a protector)  against  misfortunes,  and  behold  me  now  imploring  your  mercy  1 
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By  ihe  same : 

Thou  waal  dear  lo  me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye  ; for  lliee  (alone)  my  eyes  shed  their 
tears.  Die  now  who  may,  since  thou  art  gone  t Thou  »asl  niy  only  care. 

AhuTammam  cites  in  his  llamasa  (16),  in  the  chapter  of  amatory  poetry,  the 
liillowing  verses  hy  as-SAIi : 

I am  told  that  Laila  has  sent  an  intercessor  lo  implore  my  favour;  why  is  not  I-aila 
herself  that  intercessor?  Does  there  then  exist  one  whom  I honour  more  than  Laila? 
(find  such  and  challenge  glory  I]  (17)  or  am  I then  a man  that  will  not  obey  her? 

This  poet  has  written  a great  iiumher  of  cliarmiiig  pieces,  {which  I cannot 
cite  here,  as)  hrevily  suits  best  such  an  ahridgemenl  as  this.  \^  e shall  mention 
liis  nephew  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  as-Suli  among  the  Muhammads.  Ibrahim  as-SuU 
died  the  iruh  Shaban,  A.H.  243  (Decern l>er,  A.  D.  857)  at  Sarr-man-raa. 


(1}  The  ArtMc  word  whirh  ligniOrt  to  draw  nrar.mcAns  also  to  reconeiltd;  ami.  bv  a similar  analogy, 
the  word  which  denotes  teparation  or  dittane$  can  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  affenation  or  muftMi/  ooointtt: 
such  quibbles  and  conceits  were  highly  in  favour  at  the  time  when  Ibn  KhallikAn  wrote,  though  ancient 
authors  were  very  sparing  of  them.  The  tiai/ey  o/ or  therafircd  spot  on  (Ae  fdge  of  the  desert,  w 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  ante-Islamic  poets;  there  it  is  that  the  mistress  of  the  poet  is  supposed  to 
reside.  The  MosUm  poets  make  continual  allusions  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  the  nomadic  Arabs; 
those  works  were  for  them  what  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  for  us. 

(2|  Here,  in  the  Arabic  test,  some  words  of  nearly  a similar  sound,  but  of  different  sigoiliralions,  are  joineil 
together  artfully  enough;  but  the  beauty.  If  any,  of  these  cipresstons  is  quite  lost  in  the  translatiou. 

<3)  MosUm  Ibn  abWalld  al>Ans&ri  was  one  of  the  galaij  of  poets  wIh)  shone  at  the  court  of  the  Abbasidr 
khallfs.  In  his  verses  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  aUHArodn,  ar>Raschtd,  the  Barinakides,  and  other  great 
men;  he  was  appointed  Redreuor  of  Grieranree  (see  de  Sacy’s  Ckreetopuithie.  I I,  p.  IS*})  in  JorjAn,  through 
the  protection  of  the  vizir  al-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  Zb  T-Rlftsatain.  He  was  surnamed  the  vanquished  by  the  fair 
on  account  of  his  having  composed  the  follow  ing  verse : ^ 

tf'hat  then  ts  tife,  if  tee  spend  nor  our  evenings  vcith  i those  we)  /ot?e,  and  if  tee  fail  not,  towards 
morning,  vanquished  by  the  vin^evp  and  by  fair  large  eyesT  / 

(.See  Frev  lag's  llamdsa.  p.  428.) 


The  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni  gives  little  information  respecting  this  |>oet;  he  merely  says  that  Ibti 
Konbar^^,^  ^ ^ ^-.13  (•  poet  of  the  time  of  al-M4mbn,  and  MosUm  Ibn  abWalld 

composed  virulent  satires  against  each  other,  and  that  they  sometimes  came  to  blows.  (Agkdni,  t.  III.  p.252. ) 
(4>  Such.  1 believe,  is  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  words,  but  I must  acknowledge  that  I have  still  soiite  doubts 
(8<  AS'Sabmi  died  A H.  427,  (A.  D.  1036)  t (Tab.  ol'lfoffdx)-  Besides  the  History  of  his  native  place. 
JurjAn,  be  composed  some  other  works,  such  as  the  Arbain  a/*Boidaniyo, which  is  meiliioned  by  Ifajji  Khalifa 
in  his  Bibliographical  Leiicon;  FlOgel's  edition,  vol.  I,  page  233. 

fi)  .Mubanunad  Ibn  Dawbd  Ibn  al-JarrAh.  one  of  the  roost  learned  men  of  his  time,  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  urilioo  of  the  ablest  masters  in  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  adeaces,  He  followed  the  profession  of 
copyist,  and  transcribed  a great  number  of  works,  the  copies  of  which  he  always  read  over  after,  in  order  lo 
currcct  whatever  faults  he  might  have  made.  When  Abd*AUah.  son  to  the  khalif  al-Motazi,  usurped  the 
sovereign  authority,  A.  If.  296  (A  B.  908),  Ibn  aWarrAh  became  his  vtiir,  and  filled  that  place  till  the  fall 
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of  hif  iDASter,  vhordgncd  only  one  day;  he  then  aought  concealtnent  in  tb«  houaeof  the  eunuch  Uhnia.  «boin 
he  ihought  hia  friend,  but  hlOnia  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  vixir  Ibn  al* 
Kuril.  «bo  had  advised  him  to  commit  this  treacberoui  action-  ( EUAb  al  FihrtH,  No  874.  /of.  174,  oerso.; 
See  also  the  life  of  Ibn  al>Fur4t  in  this  work. 

(T)  The  K<Uibt,  or  terffera.  were  the  |tersona  employed  in  the  public  orGcea ; the  directors,  clerks,  and 
aerrelaries  in  government  service  were  all  called  K6tib». 

(8)  Some  particulars  about  the  battle  of  al-Akr  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Yaxld  Ibn  aUMuhallab. 

(9)  During  the  first  four  centuries  of  Islamism.  every  family  which  pretended  to  the  throne  employed  agents 
or  raiaaioDariea  to  second  their  views;  those  men  were  sent  to  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  they 
eitabliahed  secret  clubs,  or  focfpat,  the  members  of  which  had  to  pass  through  differeitt  degrees  of  initiation; 
each  club  was  under  a preaidenl,  who  received  hia  orders  from  the  provincial  missionary,  who  was  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand-master,  Dat  'd-J>od(.  The  family  of  Ali,  the  Abbasides,  the  Edrisiles,  and 
the  Fatimites  always  kept  up  their  missionary  eslablisbmenls,  even  when  in  the  height  of  their  power.  (See 
ibn  al-AthJr  and  Ibn  Kbaldi^n,  fKuaim.^  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a roost  interesting  account  of  the  Karmai 
missions,  which  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  Abbasides,  and  destroying  all  religions 
whatsoever.  ^ See  Ex^$4  de  fa  Jlefipion  des  Druses,  t.  1,  IntroducUon. ) 

^10}  Mukilil,  one  of  the  most  active  abbaside  missionaries,  was  then  governor  of  Harrin,  which  city  was 
taken  by  Abd  Allah  after  a siege  of  forty  days.  His  son  Muhammad  Ibn  MukAiil  was  foster-brother  to  Ibe 
khalif  ar-RasbId,  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Ifrikiya  in  A.  H.  181.  (Oydn  af-AJkAbor,  MS.  No.  734,  fol 
137  ''— Ibn  al-Abblr's  of-//uffa(  as-5iyard,  f.  13,  MS.  belonging  to  (he  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.) 

(11)  See  Ahulf(d9  Annofes.  U II,  p.  9. 

<12}  Zh  '1-Ri4satain,  (he  poueisor  of  the  tiro  autAorffi'n,  namely,  the  civil  and  the  military, 
pJLa)|^  ^ surname  of  honour  given  to  the  visir  al-Kadl  Ibn  Sabi.  <S«c  bis  Life  in  this  work.)  This 

title  became  afterwards  very  common,  particularly  in  Spain. 

(13)  The  government  was  then  in  possession  of  a great  number  of  demesnes,  mostly  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. and  which  were  usually  fanned  out  (ibeir  Arabic  name  is  IHaa,  farms).  From  the  passage  of  Ibn  akJarrih 
cited  by  Ibn  KhalUkAn.  I am  indneed  to  believe  that  the  income  of  these  lands  was  divided,  as  a gratuitous 
donation,  among  the  persons  employed  by  government.  We  find  very  often  the  Jttnd,  or  paid  troops,  receiv- 
ing gratnities  or  f^  gifts  from  the  khalifs  and  the  governors  of  provinces;  it  Is  probable  that  those  farm> 
rents  were  empleyed  fbr  the  purpose. 

(14)  This  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  large  and  wide  coats  of  mail,  which  were  so  highly  prized  and  so  loudly 
celebrated  by  the  ante-lslamie  poets : as  a coat  of  mail  covers  the  body  of  the  warrior,  so  misfortunes  surround 
the  wretched  on  every  side. 

^15)  The  verb  t*  employed  here  for  which  takes  its  signification  from  the  word  lAorrr. 

(See  at-Tabrlzi's  Commentary  on  the  Hamdzo.  page  496.') 

16)  See  Frrytag's  ifonuUa,  p.  440,  with  the  Commentary  of  al-Tsbrlzi. 

(17)  This  reminds  us  of  Virgil’s  **  Die  quibus  in  lerris.  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo.** 


NIFTAWAIH. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Orfa  Ibn  Solaiman  Ibn  al-Mo- 
ghaiia  Ibnilabib  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi Sufra  al-Azdi,  surnamed  Miflawaih,  Ihr 
grammarian,  native  of  Wasit,  was  a man  of  learning  and  talent,  and  auihor  of 
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some  esteemed  works  on  general  literature.  He  was  bom  at  Wisit,  A.  H.  2A4 
(A.  D.  858),  though  some  say  A.  H.  250;  he  dwelt  at  Baghdad,  where  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  6th  Safar,  altout  an  hour  after  sunrise,.  A.  H.  323  (A.  D.  935); 
others  say,  however,  that  he  and  Ibn  Mujilhid  al-Mukri  (1)  died  at  Baghdad  in 
the  year  324  : he  was  buried  the  next  day  at  the  gate  of  Kdfa.  Ibn  Khalawaih 
remarks  that  Niflawaih  was  the  only  man  among  the  learned  who  was  named 
Ihi-aliiin  and  surnamed  Abu  Ahd  Allah.  The  following  specimen  of  his  poetry 
is  quoted  by  .AbO  Ali  al-Kili  in  his  Kiidb  al-AmdU. 

My  heart  {fi.zed]  on  thee,  is  more  tender  than  thy  cheeks  (2);  my  strength  is  less 
than  the  power  of  thine  eyes  [3]  t Why  wilt  Ihuu  not  pity  him  whose  soul  is  unjustly 
tortured,  and  whom  love  inclinelh  towards  thee  with  affection? 

The  following  epigram  was  made  09  him  by  Ahd  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn 
Zaid  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Hosain,  native  of  Wasit,  a celebrated  metaphysician,  and 
author  of  the  Jmdma  and  a treatise  on  the  unattainable  excellence  of  the  style  in 
whicli  the  Koran  is  written,  etc. : 

% 

He  that  likes  not  the  sight  of  a reprobate  should  avoid  meeting  Niftawaihl  May 
God  burn  him  with  one  half  of  his  name  (3),  and  cause  him  to  be  denounced  with 
the  other. 

( The  author  of  this  charade)  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  died  A.  H.  307 
(A.  D.  919)  or  306.  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-FadI  relates  this  anecdote:  “ Ibn  So- 
“ raij,  IbnDawdd  az-Zahiri,  and  Niftawaih  went  forth  to  a feast,  whither  they 
‘ ‘ were  invited : now  tlie  way  lead  them  to  a narrow  passage,  and  each  of  them 
“ wished  his  compankns  to  pss  before  himself ; so  Ibn  Soraij  said  : ‘ A strait 
“ road  begetteth  evil  manners.'  ('  Tea!')  said  Ibn  Dawud,  ‘but  it  teacheth 
••  the  true  worth  of  men;’  to  this  Niftawaih  rejoined  : ‘When  friendship  is 
“ solid  , ceremony  is  done  away.'  " Niflawaih  is  sometimes  pronounced,  but 
not  so  correctly,  Nafiawaih  ; Abii  Mansur  at-Thailibi  says,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  the  Latdif  al-Madrij\  that  he  received  this  name  for  his  ugli- 
ness and  dark  complexion,  he  being  likened  to  the  substance  called  nift  (naph- 
tha or  bitumen):  this  name  was  given  him  in  imitation  of  that  of  Sibawaih  (the 
famous  grammaiian),  whose  son  he  was  called,  on  account  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  of  his  following  the  system,  and  teaching  the  work  of  that  writer. 
We  shall  treat  of  Niftawaih  and  the  other  names  of  this  form  in  our  life  of 
Sibawaih,  whose  name  is  Amr  : consult  that  article. 

(|i  Abo  B«kr  Abmid  Ibn  MAm  Ibn  il-Abbli  Ibn  HujUiid  al-MukrI  Ucichrr  of  ihe  rlgbl  reoding  of  Uie 
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Ktrtn',  and  Ant  man  in  Irak  in  ibal  ca  wti  born  ill  Bftj^dad  A.  H.  145  (A  D.  M9 ).  He  read  ilie 
nbote  Koran  over  meniy  Ume«,  unA^  tbe  ndtion  of  Abd  ar-RabmAo  Ibn  At»d6*:  hU  other  naatrre 

«ere  Konbol  and  Abd-Allah  Ihn  SaUma.  The  celebrated  frammarian  Tlalab  uyi:  **  None  in  our  time 
**  know  the  Book  of  God  {the  Koran)  better  than  Ibn  Mujihid/'  Ibn  al^Abzam  relate*  that,  on  goinir  tv 
Baghdad,  he  found  Ibn  Mojahid’a  cvune  of  lecture*  followed  by  nearly  throe  hundred  eminent  ; 

and  AU  Ibn  Omar  aV-Gbazii  *lates  that  Ibn  Mu)4bid  had  forty'>four  aMislant  teacher*  at  bit  cour»e  ^ J 
^Ul  4*jj!  iJuilA..  He  U5«l  to  iay,  whoever  read*  the  Koran  in  the 

manner  taught  by  Abd  Amr.and  foltom  the  doelrinet  of  the  sect  of  as-$hilA,»  in  the  right  way  of  lalvation. 
Ibn  Muj&hid  was  alao  an  elegant  and  areomplithcd  Kholar,  and  langht  from  memory  the  poem*  of  Ibn  ah 
Motarz;  he  died  A.  H.  324(A.  D.  93A)>  { Tabakat  ai-.S'Ad/^^RiJr^Tlio  penum*  »ho««  namet>  .ire  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pauage  are  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Khallikkn  ; so  further  ohaervaiinns  are  |tosiponed. 

(t\  The  Arabic  poet*  say  of  a fair  lady,  that  the  petal  of  a roM  would  hurt  her  check,  and  that  a glance 
from  her  lover's  eye  makes  it  bfaed;  that  i*  6luaA. 

«3l  To  please  Arabian  taste,  ladies' eyes  should  be  languishing  and  tender;  but  lanpitor  and  tendernw 
are  nearly  synonymous  with  fttblentMi,  the  Arabic  equigglenl  of  nbich  is  generally  made  use  of  in  tM«  rase ; 
some  poets  go  farther,  and  talk  of  tlieir  being  vanquished  by  strify  eyes. 
v4)  The  6rsl  half  of  bis  name  is  nift  (naphtha  or  bitnmen^;  the  other  half  i*  vaih  (vste)! 


ABU  ISIIAK  AZ-ZAJJAJ. 

AbA  hhaklbrahim  Ibn  Muliammad Ibn  as-Sari Ibn  Sabi  az-Zajjnj.lhegramma- 
rian,  was  a man  of  solid  information  on  philological  and  religious  subjects ; he  pub- 
lished the  following  works  : Treatise  on  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  Koran  ; 
Book  of  Dictates  (1);  Extracts  from  his  complete  Treatise  on  Logic,  with  a com- 
mentary by  himself  (2);  different  treatises  on  etymology,  prosody,  versification, 
the  Moslim  sects,  tlic  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  horse ; ^abridgement  of  gram- 
mar ; a work  on  the  relation  between  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of  Arabic  verbs ; 
Treatise  on  nouns  which  arc  either  of  tl»e  first  or  second  di^lension ; Explanation 
of  the  Arabic  verses  cited  as  examples  by  Sibawaih  in  his  grammar ; Book  of 
10  Anecdotes;  Treatise  on  the  inlluence  of  the  constellations  upon  the  weather  (3), 
etc.  Al-Mubarrad  and  Tlialah  gave  him  lessons  in  philology : he  was  originally 
aglassgrinder.and  was  therefore  named  az-Zajjdj  (tlie  glassman),even ‘idler  he  had 
(juitted  his  trade  to  study  philology.  The  vizir  Ol>aid  Allah  Ibn  Solaiman  Ibn 
Walib  (4)  honoured  him  witl)  his  intimacy,  and  al-Kasim,  son  of  Obaid 
Allah,  had  him  for  master  in  l>clles-lettrcs ; and  when  al-Kasim  was  appointed 
vizir,  az-Zajjaj  gained  considerable  sums  through  his  influence.  The  shaikh  Abii 
Ali  ’1-Farisi,  the  grammarian,  relates  the  following  anecdote : “ I and  my  master, 
“az-Zajjaj,  went  to  visit  the  vizir  al-Kasim;  we  liad  just  entered  when  an 
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“ eunuch  came  up,  and  whi.spered  to  him  some  secret  information,  on  which  the 
“ vizir,  who  apiicai-ed  highly  pleased,  rose  and  withdrew,  hut  came  back  almost 
“ immediately,  with  marks  of  great  dissatisfaction  in  his  countenance.  The 
“ shaikh,  who  was  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  having  asked  what  was  the 
“ matter,  received  from  him  this  answer:  ‘ There  came  here:  occasionally  a fair 
“ slave  belonging  to  one  of  our  [public)  singing  women,  who  had  refused  to 
“ sell  her  to  me  though  I offered  to  purchase  her  : some  person,  however, 
“ advised  the  mistress  to  make  me  a present  of  the  slave  , in  hopes  of  my  giving 
“ in  return  double  the  value.  Just  as  you  came  in,  the  eunuch  informed  me 
“ of  the  circumstance,  and  1 went  out  immediately  to  converse  with  her,  but 
" found  her  unwell  : such  was  ihe  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  you  remarkwl 
“ in  me.  ’ On  this,  our  shaikh  took  the  inkstand  placed  before  the  vizir,  and 
“ wrote  these  lines  ; 

(5}  Eqncs  impetuusus,  cum  hasttt  suA  promptus  ad  confossionrm  in  tenebru,  predam 
snam  sanguine  inficere  voluit;  sed  cum  probibuit  ilia,  cum  sanguine,  a sanguine  suo." 

We  shall  speak  again  of  these  two  verses  in  the  life  of  Burnn,  daughter  to  al- 
llasan  Ibn  Sahl ; the  story  is  there  ndated  in  a different  manner,  as  if  this  circum- 
stance liad  happened  to  her  with  al-Mamun  : it  is  hard  to  say  which  relation  is  the 
true  one,  lint  that  concerning  al-Mamdn  was  perhaps  the  source  whence  az-Zaj- 
jaj  took  the  verses  which  he  applied  to  the  vizir’s  case.  Thisgrammarian  died  at 
Baghdad,  on  Friday,  19th  of  the  second  Jumada,  A.  II.  310  (October,  A.  D.  922) ; 
according  to  others,  bis  death  took  place  in  A.  II.  311  or  316;  having  then 
passed  his  eightieth  year.  It  was  after  him  that  Abii  '1-Kasim  Abd  ar-Rahman, 
author  of  the  Jomal  ji  ’n-Naliwi,  w as  called  az-Zajjdji,  having  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  his  life  ;.\bu  Ali  ’1-Farisi  was  another  of  his  pupils. 

(1>  Melales  ; rooHilt  M.  df  Stcy'i  AntMogle  grammaiicair,  p.  137.  and  Flnscl'a  BajJI  Khalifa, 
1.  I.  p.  127.  ■ 

It  muil  be  obsenred  that  rnuny  profeMort  liiu|(bt  from  works  written  by  themselves,  and  not  poblisbed 
till  later,  sometimes  even  not  til!  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  eitraets  here  mentioned  were  pro- 
bably those  portions  of  at-£ajji]‘s  treatise  which  he  had  esplained  to  his  srbolars.  This  seems  to  be  the  work 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  in  lisjji  Khalifa's  Bibliographkal  Dictionary. 

\3)  Bee  Pocock's  Sptcimtn  Ilitt.  .4rohum,  p.  168.  Hojji  Khalifa  remarks  that  a considerable  number  of 
works  has  been  written  on  this  subject. 

i4}  Obaid  AlUb,  vislr  to  the  khalif  al-Moiadid,  and  an  able  statesman,  died  A.  H.  3S8  (A.  D.  9(H).'  His 
*on  al-Kasim  was  vliir  to  the  khalif  al^Moiadid,  and  hU  succesior  abMuktab ; be  died  in  the  reign  of  the 
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latter.  He  waa  eqoally  ceoipieiioai  for  hU  Uleoti  and  for  hla  ikfll  ai  a patiiMaa.  ( MS.  No.  895,  f.  195.^ 

(5}  There  are  certain  paMafes  in  thia  work  which  cannot,  for  obvieoa  rcaaooa,  be  girco  in  KoglUh ; ibia 
for  etanple. 


AI.-IFLIM. 

Abu  '1-Kasira  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Mufrij  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn 
Ziad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Klialid  Ibn  Saadibn  AbiAVakkasal-Koraishi  [descended 
Jrom  the  tribe  oJKoraish)  az-Zahri  (1),  generally  known  by  the  name  of  al-lflili, 
was  a uatire  of  Cordova  and  a firsi-rate  grammarian  and  philologcr;  he  pos- 
sessed also  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  those  (obscure)  ideas  which  are  met  with  in  (ancient)  poetry ; he  wrote  a good 
and  well-known  commentary  on  the  poetical  works  of  al-Mutanabbi,  and  he 
taught  from  memory  the  Book  of  Dictates,  by  Abil  Ali  '1-Kali,  which  work  he 
had  learned  from  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  az-Zobaidi.  Asa  teacher 
of  belles-lettres  he  held  an  eminent  rank  in  Spin,  where  he  also  liecame  vizir 
to  al-Muktafi  Billah  ^2).  He  knew  by  heart  the  petrf  (of  the  ancient  Arabs), 
and  could  relate  their  history  and  the  traditional  accounts  of  their  combats ; his 
memory  was  also  furnished  with  a considerable  stock  of  poetry  composed  by  his 
own  countrymen.  He  was  most  prticularly  exact  in  his  choice  of  words;  his 
tongue  was  veracious,  his  private  conduct  good,  and  his  heart  pure.  Among  a 
number  of  works  which  he  studied  mav  l>e  reckoned  the  Gharib  al-Musannaf, 
the  al-Alfd::.(^),  etc.  His  birth  took  place  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  352  (A.  D. 
9G3),  and  his  death  happned  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  hour,  on  Sunday, 
1 3tli  Zu  'l-Kaada,  441  (April,  A.  D.  1050):  he  was  buried  on  Sunday,  late  in  the 
17  afternoon,  in  the  court  of  a ruined  mosque  near  the  gate  of  Aamir  at  Cordova. 
Al-Ijlili  signiGes  a native  of  al-lilil,  a village  in  Svria,  from  which  his  family 
originally  came. 

(l)ZfiAri  fMjns  to  ZoArd.  or  Jf«dina(  at^Zahrd.  a palafo  and  town  founded  by  the  Moorish 

prince  Abd  ar^Rahman.  in  the  year  324  (A.  D 935i  at  three  leaguer  from  Cordova.  The  Arabic  historianr 
■peak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  magnificence  of  this  new  city,  of  which  not  a single  trace  now  remaioa. 

(2i  The  MSS.  of  Ibn  KhalUkAn’s  work  agree  in  the  orthography  of  the  name  al'Muktafi'BUIah  ; but  Caairi. 
in  hia  iNhlfoiAeco  Arabiea.  t.  II,  p.  207,  Condi!  and  Ibii  a!-Abb4r  in  bis  al-Hutlat  at-Siyard  write*  it 
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al-Mustakll  BiUahi  wbieh  ii(le  vat  attuned  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rabmin  on  hit  aeceation  tQ  lb« 
ilirone  of  Cordova  A.  11. 41S  (A.  D.  1024). 

t3)  Hajji  Khalifa  tayt.  la  hit  Bibliographical  DtcUonary,  that  the  former  of  thetc  workt  It  by  Abh  Amr 
at'Shaiblni.  apd  Ihai  al-'Atipal.  Ibn  al'Arlbi.  andThalab,  have  each  written  a work  called  oi-AZ/ds  fvoc«i> 
IntUtry) . 


ABU  ISHAK  AS-SABI. 

Al)u  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  IlilM  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Zahrun  Ibn  HabbAn  al-Har- 
lani  (1)  as-Sabi  (2).  aulbor  of  the  celebrated  epistles  (3)  and  of  some  charminf; 
|)ocir^’,  was  clerk  of  the  Baghdad  chancery  odicc  (4),  in  which  he  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  klialif  (5)  and  to  Izz  ad-Dawlat  Bukbtyar,  of  the  family  of  Buwaih,  the 
Dailamite.  In  the  year  349  (A.  D.  9(10)  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  board 
of  correspondence  (6),  and  incurred  theliatredof  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  in 
consetjuence  of  having  addressed  to  that  prince  some  letters  hurtful  to  his  feel- 
ings. 4Vhen  Izz  ad-Dawlat  was  slain  (7),  Adad  ad-Dawlat  lock  possession  of  Bagh- 
dad, and  put  Abu  Ishak  in  prison;  this  happned  in  the  year  3G7  (April,  A.  D. 
978).  His  intention  was  to  have  had  Abu  Istiak  trodden  to  death  by  elephants, 
but  (a  respite  was  granted  hint)  tlirough  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  and  he 
linally  recovered  his  liberty  in  371  (A.D.981);  Adad  ad-Dawlat  having  previously 
required  of  him  to  write  a history  of  the  Dailamite  dynasty.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  Abu  Ishak  composed  his  work  entitled  at-Tdji  (the  Imperial),  but 
[could  not  regain  the  favour  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat),  who  had  learned  tliat  a 
friend  of  Abu  Ishak's,  on  going  to  see  him,  found  him  busily  engaged  in  com- 
posing notes  and  making  rough  and  fair  copies  [of  some  work  i and  that  this 
friend)  having  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  received  this  answer:  “ I am 
“ writing  falsehoods  and  putting  lies  together.”  This  story  stirred  up  the  then 
appeased  anger  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  and  excited  his  hatred  afresh ; so  that, 
during  his  life-time,  AbA  Ishak  Continued  in  disgrace.  AbA  Ishak  as-Sabi  was 
very  strict  in  the  observance  of  his  religion,  and  had  refused  to  turn  Moslim, 
nolwiikslanding  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Izz  ad-Dawlat ; he  kept  the  fast  of 
Ramadan  the  same  as  the  Moslims;  he  also  knew  the  Koran  by  heart  perfectly 
well,  and  quoted  it  in  his  epistles.  He  had  a black  slave  called  Yumn,  to  whom 
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he  was  much  attached,  and  on  whom  he  made  some  verses  remarkable  for  tlieir 
originality  of  thought ; the  following,  for  instance,  which  are  cited  along  with 
Olliers  of  his  by  at-ThaMibi,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Gliilmdn  : * 

The  dark-skinned  Vnmn  said  to  one  whose  colour  equalled  the  whiteness  of  the 
eye  (8) ; “ Why  should  your  face  boast  its  clear  compleiionT  Do  you  think  that,  by 
o so  clear  a tint,  it  gains  additional  merit?  Were  a mole  of  my  colour  on  that  face,  it 
“ would  adorn  it  (!)) ; but  one  of  your  colour  on  my  cheek  would  disfigure  me." 

Ill  this  last  verse  is  'an  allusion  lo  ihc  following  lines,  from  a piece  of  veisc 
written  by  Ibn  ar-I\iimi  on  a black  slave  girl : 

One  advantage  of  a dark  cumplexioii  is  (and  truth  can  never  be  concealed  I j (10) — 
that  a spot  of  deeper  shade  dors  not  misbecome  it;  though  a white  speck  on  a fair  skin 
is  considered  as  a blemish. 

In  these  well  known  verses,  the  poet  has  attained  to  perfection  (1 1).  At-Thaalibi 
gives  also  the  following  verses  composed  bv  .Abii  Ishak  on  his  slave: 

V'our  face  is  so  (Aondsome)  that  my  hand  seems  In  have  sketched  its  outline  (12'i,  but 
your  words  (are  falu  and)  have  fatigued  my  hopes.  In  that  (counlenance)  is  seen  an 
■ imago  of  the  full  moon,  over  which  night  has,  however,  cast  a lint  of  her  darkness. 
Black  misbecomes  you  not ; nay,  by  it  you  are  increased  in  beauty ; black  is  the  only 
colour  princes  wear.  Were  you  not  mine,  T should  purchase  you  with  all  my  wealth! 
Did  I not  possess  yon,  I should  give  my  life  to  obtain  you. 

The  prose  and  verse  of  Abu  Ishak  contain  every  species  of  beauty  : he  died  at 
ilaghdad  on  Monday  (or  Thursday  according  to  others)  12lh  Shawwal,  A.  H.  .T84' 
18  (Novemlier,  A.  U.  994),  at  the  age  of  71  years’.  Abu  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ishak  al-Warrlk,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  .Abi  Yakub  an-Nadim  al- 
Baghdadi,  sayt,  inhis Kildb  al-Fihrest  that  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi  w’as born  some 
time  after  the  year  .320  (.A.  D.  932),  and  died  before  380;  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Ilaghdad  called  Sbtinlzt,  and  a well-known  elegy,  the. rhyme  of  which 
is  in  D,  was  written  on  his  death  by  the  Sharif  ar-Rida ; it  begins  thus  : 

Hast  thou  seen  whom  they  bore  aloft  on  the  bier  ? Hast  thou  seen  how  the  light  of 
our  assemblies  is  extinguished  T 

The  public  blamed  ar-Rida  for  this  poem,  becau.se  he,  who  was  a sharif(r/exccn- 
dant  fn>m  Muhammad)  had  lamented  the  death  of  a Sabcan,  but  he  replied  : 
“ It  was  his  merit  alone  the  loss  of  which  1 lamented.”  The  word  Sabi  (5o- 
bean)  is  written  with  a final  hamza;  but  many  different  derivations  are  given  of 
it ; some  say  it  comes  from  S.abi,  son  of  Matushalah  (Methuselah),  son  of  Idris 
(Enoch),  who  was  of  the  ancient  orlhodo.x  religion  (14);  others  derive  it  from  as- 
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Sabi,  son  of  Mari,  a rontemporary  of  Abraliam  ; others  af;ain  sly  that  tlie 
word  Sabi  was  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  to  denote  a person  who  aban- 
doned the  relijjion  of  his  |)eople,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  Muhammad  was 
ralleel  Sabi  by  the  trilx-  of  Koraish;  but  God  knows  (ibal)  best! 

(1)  Al-Barrint  RirinB  nalice  of  llarTttn  in  MriopoUnili,  a citf  rarmn-l;  inhabited  bjr  Ibe  Sabeani,  and  the 
rhiefspat  of  their  religion:  ti  was  in  ruins  when  Abi'i  'I'FadA  wrote  his  Geography. 

As-Sdbi  (the  Sabean,' ; see  the  Biblioth^ue  On>n/a/«.  Sail;  Sale's  A'ornfi,  Inlroduetion.  seet.  1:  and 
Prideaux'i  Conntj'ioH.  vol.  1,  p.  2U);  edition  of  1820. 

<3)  The  author  of  the  Kitdb  at-Fihreit  (Arabic  MS.  of  the  Bibl.  du  Boi.  No.  874,  fol.  182)  rneolioni  two 
i'olleetiotiB  of  epistles  writirn  by  ab*S4bi:  one  entitled  Corretpondence  tritA  the  thatif  ar-Rida;  the  other: 
Coileetion  of  EpiBtlei : neither  of  which  works  1 base  met  with 

(4)  In  the  Chanrery-onire  of  the  khalifs  were  drawn  up  the  diplomas,  letten  patent  and  of  provision,  poll- 
lical  correspondenre,  etr. : as  the  style  of  those  writings  was,  and  has  always  been,  elaborately  elegant,  the 
clerks  of  this  oflire  were  nermarily  chosen  among  men  of  talent  and  tostmclion. 

(8)  This  khalif,  whose  name  Ibn  Khallikan  seems  unwilling  to  mention,  was  al-Mutl  Lillah,  the 23rd  of  the 
Abbaside  dynasty,  lie  was  a weak  prince,  completely  governed  by  Moin  ad-Dawlat,  and  Izi  ad-I>awlat, 
son  of  Moizz. 

(6)  Pretident  of  the  Board  of  Correspondence,  or  Secretary  of  State,  under  (be  Abbaiides;  his  duty  was  to 
read  over  and  corrert  offirial  letters,  after  whirh  he  sealed  them  with  a sort  of  red  clay  kneaded  with  water, 
on  which  he  stamped  the  device  of  the  khalif.  See  Von  Hammer's  work,  entitled  r«her  die  LtFitder^erwal- 
tung  unter  dem  Khalifate;  where  will  be  found,  in  a small  compass,  much  important  information  concerning 
the  organisation  of  the  Mostim  empire. 

(7)  See  Ahulfeii<e  Annalet,  1.  II,  p.  538,  and  the  life  of  Bakhtyir  in  this  work. 

(8)  The  eipression  deceirmp  eyas,  occurs  in  the  Koran,  tur.  XL,  verte  20;  this  induces  me 

to  suppose  that  the  word  in  the  verse  cited  by  Ibn  KhalUkln.  fs  employed  to  denpte  the  eye  alone, 

without  suggesting  the  idea  of  any  quality  whatsoever.  Simple  adjecitves,  serving  as  nouns,  are  met  with  in 
many  languages,  but  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  Arabic.  Though  not  completely  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  I am  nevcrlbeless  inclined  to  think  that  1 have  eipressed  the  idea  of  the  poet. 

fO)  Black  moles  on  the  face  were  and  are  considered  by  the  Moslims  as  real  haouty  spate. 

(10)  This  siiigularlv'placcd  parenthesis  signiQes  literally:  and  Truth  pottetsee  a ladder  and  a hole: 
a strange  eipression,  imitated  from  the  Kevan,  lur.  VI,  oer.  35,  which  Sale  renders  thus:  '*  If  their  aversion 
**  (to  thg  admonitions)  be  grievous  unto  thee,  if  thou  cansl,  seek  out  a denisekerebg  thou  mayest  penetrate} 
**  into  (the  inmost  parti;  of  the  earth,  or  a ladder  (by  vchich  tAou  mayest  aecendj  unto  heaven,**  etc.  From 
ibis  the  poet's  meaning  appears  to  be : Truth  must  moJie  fts  sray;  it  can  mount  to  heaven,  and  panefrale  I'ntn 
the  depths  of  the  aortA. 

(11}  These  verses  are,  however,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  style  in  the  original  Arabic;  tbeir  sense  has 
been  just  given;  from  which  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  our  author  did  not  possess  a very  correct  taste  or 
judgment:  though  it  must  be  recollcctevl  that  his  taste  was  precisely  that  of  the  epoch  in  which  be  lived. 

(12)  This  verse  is  quite  suflirient  to  prove  that  its  author  was  not  a Moslim,  for  representations  of  the 
human  figure  are  cipressly  forbidden  by  Mubanimkd;  see  the  Mishkdt  al~Masablh,  vol.  II,  p.  3A8. 

(13i  See  Sitdb  a/-/'Mrest.  US.  No.  874,  fol.  182.  This  work  was  com|iosed  A.  H.  337. 
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(14)  Th«  anefffnt  orthodoxy,  arcordtng  to  Uic  Mn-tUm  dortors,  is  the  reliinoo  profircscil  bv  all  th;  pairiarrh> 
and  prophfls  anl«rior  to  Muhamm&d;  nlio  hitu««ir  uught  that  Islamtsm  was  onlv  a conUnuation  or  ri'^hat  of 
the  old  and  true  religion. 


ABi:  ISHAK  AL-lIUSIU. 

Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Tainim,  sumamod  al-Hiisri,  native  of  Kaira- 
wan  and  a celebrated  |)oet,  coni]X)sed  the  following  works  : a Divan,  or  volume  of 
poctrj';  the  Zahr  al-Adtih  (J’lmvtT  of  Instruction  and  Fruit  of  Hearts),  in 
three  volumes,  fdicd  with  singularities  of  every  sort;  the  Kitdh  al-Masun  (^tlie 
Secret  or  Mystery  of  hidden  Ijwe)  in  one  volume,  containing  amusing  and 
instructive  anecdotes.  Ibn  Rasbik  mentions  him  in  his  Anmudaj,  and  gives, 
along  w ith  some  particulars  of  bis  life,  a quantity  of  bis  poetrv,  “ The  youth  of 
“ Kairawan,”  adds  ibis  writer,  " gathered  to  bis  bouse  and  took  bis  lessons; 
‘‘  they  looked  on  him  as  their  chief,  and  felt  for  him  deep  resiK-et;  bis  works 
“ got  into  circulation  and  gifts  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides."  lie  tlieii 
cites  as  his  these  verses : 

1 love  you  with  a love  which  surpasses  understanding,  and  which  is  far  lieyond  the 
reach  of  my  powers  of  description.  The  utmost  of  my  knowledge  thereof  is,  that  I 
feel  my  inability  to  acquire  a just  knowledge  of  it. 

Ibn  Bassam,  author  of  the  Dakhira  or  Treasury;  containing  Iteaiities  {from 
tlu:  writings)  of  the  natives  of  the  {Spanish)  peninsula  (I)  relates  a story  in  which 
he  gives  two  vers<‘s  of  al-llusri’s: 

The  Mm  of  that  i»lr  (2)  has  caused  my  heart  to  drink  of  death.  It  is  dark  as  night, 
upon  (a  skin]  clear  as  day. 

.Al-lliisri  was  son  of  a maternal  aunt  to  Abu  ‘1-Hasan  Ali  al-IIusri,thc  life  of 
which  poet  we  .shall  give  in  the  letter  Ain.  Abu  Ishak  died  at  Kairawan,  A.  H. 
41,3  (A.  I).  1022);  Ihn  Bassam  says,  however,  in  the  Dakhira  : “ I learned  that 
“ his  death  took  place  in  453”  (A.  D.  1001);  hut  the  first  is  the  correct  dale, 
though  the  kadi  ar-Raschid  Ibn  Zobair  states  in  his  Kitdh  al-Jandn,  vol.  1,  in 
the  life  of  Abii  'l-Hasan  Ali  ihn  AIkI  al-Aziz  al-Fakik(,3),  that  the  alxive-mentioncd 
to  al-Husri  composed  his  work  the  Zahral-Addb,  A. II. 450,  which  indicates  that  Ibn 
Bassam  was  correct  in  wliat  he  said  (4);  God,  however,  knows  diat  best. — Al- 
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Husri  moans  a maker  or  seller  of  mals(/m.»u/-).  Kairmvdn  is  a city  in  Ifrikiya 
(^Africa  propria),  and  was  founded  liy  Okl>aIbn  Aamir(5)as-Sahal)i  [companion  of 
Muhammad) : {^Ifrikiya  was  so  called  after  Ifrikiis  or  Ifrikiii  llm  Kais  Ibn  Saifi, 
the  Ilimvarite,  who  subdued  that  country.  Some  say  that  Jarjir  f'overned  it  at 
that  time,  and  Uiat  it  was  tben  the  Berbers  |];ot  tbeir  name;  he  having  said  to 
ibeni ; “ How  great  is  votir  giblterisli  (berbera)'.''  but  God  knows  it  bcst(6).  Al- 
kdiraivan,'Khct\  a common  noun,  signifies  a caroi>an  ; it  is  a I’ersiaii  word  intro- 
duced into  the  Arabic  language  : it  is  related  that  a caravan  had  halted  on  the 
.spot  where  the  city  was  afterwards  built,  wherefore  it  was  called  Kairawan.  This 
wortl  means  also  a troop  cf  soldiers;  Ihn  al-Katta  the  philologer  says,  on  some 
competent  authority,  that  kairawdn  signilies  a troop,  and  kairuwdn  a caravan. 

ii)  By  (he  viord  Jaxlra  {itl§)  the  Arabic  virilerc  deaipiale  both  Me«opotamia  and  Spain:  Hajji  Khalifa,  Mho 
give»  (be  litle  of  Ibn  Bassim'r  Murik  in  hU  Diograpbiral  Dictionary,  saya  poaiUvely  that  the  Jatlra  here  men* 
lioned  is  Andalus,  or  Spain. 

•;2'i  What  U toeanl  by  the  Mm  of  the  i:dr  is  rtplained  in  the  Introduclioo  to  this  volume,  (o  nhirh  the 
reader  U referred;  my  reason  for  not  iranslating  this  eipression  is  there  giren.  See  also  my  article  in  tlie 
Journai  Atiatiqve  of  Paris  for  February  1839,  page  174. 

(3}  In  the  A'Aon'daof  Im&d  ed-din  (Arabic  manuscript  of  the  Bib.  du  Hoi.  fondt  A$i«lin,Jio.363,  /b/.7, 1'rrto) 
are  given  some  fragments  of  poetry  by  al-Faktk,  who  b there  said  to  have  had  great  reputation  as  a saiirisi, 
and  to  have  died  A.  II.  SOO  ;il06-7). 

(4;i  It  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  passage  containing  the  statement  from  the  hfUdh  u/-/ondn  has  been 
inserted  later;  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  MSS. 

Abd  i'Fadk  in  his  Annals,  Ibo  Kbalddn  in  his  Universal  History,  and  other  writers  name  the  founder  of 
Kairawan  Okba  Ibn  Niifi;  but  Abd  ar-RahmAnal'Korashi,  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Africa,  calls  him  Okba 
Ihn  AAmir  (see  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  Ko.  821.  f.  2>,  and  so  aUo  Ibn  KhallikAn  writes  his  name. 
The  following  passage  from  the  fluUai  aM-Siyaraffot.  138),  militates  strongly  however  against  Ibn  Khallikko: 
**  Okba  Ibn  Nkfl  al-Fibri  was  sent  on  an  eipediiion  by  Moawia  Ibn  Abl  Sofylan,  A.  M.  43  (A.  U.  663j,  and 
**  entered  Ifrikiya  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moslims.  lie  founded  the  city  of  KairowAn,  and  left  after 
**  him  an  honorable  reputation;  he  was  an  etcellent  governor,  and  Ood  granted  all  for  which  be  prayed. 
**  He  was  deprived  of  bis  place,  and  reinstated.  A H.  62  {A.  D.  681  *2i.  In  the  year  93  (A.  D.  711>2)  he  ami 
**  some  troops  which  arrompanied  him  were  slain  by  the  Berbers  at  Tabfida,  where  his  tomb  b revered  to 
*'  this  day,”  The  author  then  enters  into  the  details  of  his  death/ 

(6)  Ibn  Khalddn.  in  bis  Universal  History,  gives  a similar  relation  with  some  details  too  curious  to  be  omit- 
ted here,  lie  says:  To  Ahraba  Zu  VMaoAr  succeeded  bis  son  Ifrikush ; Ibn  al-KaIbi  says  that  Ifrlkusb  was 

**  the  »on  of  Kais  Ibn  Saifi  and  brother  to  al-UArith  ar-RAish,  and  that  it  was  he  who  built,  in  the  Gharb 
**  (or  JUaghTtb)t  the  city  named  aRer  him  Ifrikiya,  to  which  he  sent  the  Berbers  from  the  land  of  Ca- 
**  naan,  on  his  passing  close  by  them  when  Josua  had  defeated  them  in  Syria  and  iloin  (u  number  of]  them. 
**  {Ifrikush}  (hen  took  charge  of  the  few  {«rAo  remotned;  and  marched  them  before  him  to  Ifrikiya,  where  he 
**  settled  them.  It  is  said  that  Jirgls  was  king  of  that  country,  and  that  it  was  be  (//pfAusA) . who  gave 
**  the  Berbers  this  name;  for.  on  conquering  Maghreb  he  beard  their  strange  language,  and  said:  ‘ How 
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**  * is  your  gibberish  {BeTbera,y  for  *birh  reason  they  were  rAllei]  Berbers;  this  word,  in  the  language 
**  of  tbe  desert  Arabs.  signMics  mingled  and  unintelligible  nniiet;  whence  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  called 
*'  berbera.  When  {iftlkuth)  returned  from  his  ex|>edilioii  to  Slaghreb.  he  left  there  Sunh&ja  and  KutAma. 
'*  (brancAes)  of  the  tribe  of  lliniyftr,  and  these  are  still  there,  but  they  are  nut  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ber- 
**  bers.— Thus  say  at*Tabori.  al-Jorjant,  al-Masudi.  Ibn  al-KaIbi,  al*Baihaki.  and  all  the  genealogists." 

This  slateroenl  requires  some  observations:  the  Jirjis  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhaldOn  and  Ibn  KhallikAn  seems 
to  bare  been  roasidered  by  them  the  same  person  as  the  prefect  (tregorius,  whose  history  is  related  in  the 
aisl  chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall ; fur  Ibn  Kbalddii.  in  another  part  of  bis  work,  says  positively  that 
be  commanded  in  Uagreb  wiven  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Sarh  conquered  that  roontry  in  the  khaliTat  ofOthrain. 
Tbe  dubitalive  expression  it  is  said,  made  use  of  here  by  both  authors,  proves  that  they  had  gre^l  doubts  of 
Jirgts  being  a contemporary  w ith  Ifrlkhsh.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstanee  H|M>kcn  nf  by  Ibn  Khalddii 
is  that  of  Josua'sdestroying  the  Berbers  in  the  land  of  Caanan,  which  coincides  singularly  with  what  Procopius 
saysin  bis  history  of  the  Vandal  war,  part  II,  40,  p.  449;  edition  of  Boon.  We  lind  there  also  the  Gergeuri 
rip>49»  «i,  IbeGirgashiles  of  tbe  Bible.  Josiii  a.  ixiv,  11,  which  word  has  a must  suspicious  likeness  to  the  Girgi* 
of  our  Arabic  writers.  Could  Ibn  ■^krtbi.  whose  authority  is  cited  by  Ibn  Khalddn  in  this  passage,  have  read 
an  incorrect  Arabic  traiislatinu  of  Procopius? 

The  preceding  citaltnnfrum  Ibn  Khalddn  is  taken  from  the  Arabic  text  of  his  history  of  the  Arabs,  p 4H;  this 
work,  which  is  nowr  ^183t>;  in  a forward  state  of  publication  at  Paris,  has  been  rritieally  studied  and  trans* 
lated  by  the  learned  editor,  the  Abate  Arri  of  Turin,  to  w hose  friendship  1 am  indebted  for  the  eommunicalioii 
of  the  foregoing  passage. 

For  further  particulars  I refer  the  reader  to  the  note  (3),  page  99  of  that  gentleman’s  Italian  translation. 


ABU  ISHAK  IBN  KHAFAJA  AL- ANDALUSl. 

Abii  Ishak  Ibraliim  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Fath  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalaja  al-Andalusi 
(jiative  oj"  Spain)',  a poet  praised  by  Ibn  Bas.sam  in  bis  Dakhira  : “ lie  lived," 
says  this  author,  “in  the  ca.st  of  Spain  and  ne^'er  essaved  to  court  the  favour 
“ of  the  petiy  kings  who  rul(>d  that  country,  notwithstanding  llie  eagerness 
“ which  they  shewed  to  ]>atronisc  literary  men-’’  lie  composed  a volume  of  ex- 
cellent poetry  (1),  from  which  are  taken  the  following  original  and  pleasing 
verses  on  an  evening  party  : 

Oft  in  social  evenings  has  ebriely  borne  me  to  the  ground  and  made  my  couch  feel 
soft  and  even.  The  acacia  clothed  me  with  its  shade,  w hilst  the  branches  waved  and  the 
doves  held  (mii/ua/), converse.  'Ihc  sun  sunk  feebly  Inwards  the  west,  the  thunder 
rose  (from  the  horizon)  and  the  elniids  breathed  [coulnest]. 

The  following  fine  thought  is  by  the  same  author : 

What  means  that  izAr  (2)  which  seems  to  have  traced  with  the  shades  of  night  a 
mihrib  on  tlic  kibla  of  thy  face  (3)?  Therein  I see  thy  youth  (which'bcfore  was  not 
submissive,]  sink  prostrate,  lowly  bent  and  turning  [from  ill  former  elate)  (k).  I well 
knew  by  the  lightning-flash  of  thy  [brilliant)  teeth,  that  a cloud  would  soon  be  cast 
upon  Ihy  cheeks  (5)  ■ 
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l$y  the  same:  ' 

Thy  youlh  hath  descried  the  mansion  in  which  it  dwelt,  and  I stopped  to  weep  over 
the  time-worn  vcsliRcs  of  its  former  abixte.  In  that  face  the  itdr  shows  like  the  trench 
which  surrounds  [the  Arab't  (ent),  and  the  moles  on  thy  face  represent  the  [blackened, 
stones  of  the  rustic  hearth  (6). 

A poet  of  later  times,  named  Imad  ad-din  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Abd  an-Niir  (7) 
al-Lazzi,  who  inhabited  Mosul  and  who  shall  be  mentioned  again  in  the  life  of  s - ' 

Musa  Ibn  Yiinos,  has  taken  hold  of  this  idea  and  said  : 

I tiK)k  the  i:dr  on  the  darkened  cheeks  of  that  youth  fur  the  trench  (uAicA  sur- 
rounds the  tent),  and  the  moles  on  his  face  for  the  blackened  stones  of  the  hearth  in  the 
midst  of  the  mined  dwelling.  So  I stopped  to  lament  [hie  youth  note  passed  i$tcay ; I 
Kept  as)  with  the  eyes  of  Orwa,  and  sighetl  as  if  I were  Cihaililn  [8) . • * .* 

This  Ahu  Ishak  was  l>orn  A.  H.  450  (A.  D.  1058),  in  the  isle  of  Sukr  su 
(Xucar),  a dcix'iidency  of  Balansiya  (f^'alencia),  ,a  city  of  Spain;  he  died  on 
Sunday  25lh  Shawwal,  A,  11.  5H3  (June,  A.  D.  1139). — Sukr  is  a village  ^ 

lying  between  Shatil>a  (Xalii>a)  and  Valencia ; it  is  called  an  isle  from  iUs 
being  surrounded  by  the  waters  (<</'  the  river  which  bears  the  same  name).  • 

Xndalus  is  an  island  (9)  joined  to  the  long  land  {or  continent)  which  reaches 
to  Constantinople  the  great;  it  is  called  an  island  because  the  sea  encom- 
passes it  on  all  sides  except  the  northern;  its  shape  is  triangular,  the  east- 
ern angle  being  contiguous  to  the  mountain  {range)  through  which  the  way- 
leads  to  Ifranja  {France)-,  did  this  mountain  not  exist,  the  two  seas  had  bem 
united.  It  is  related  that  the  first  jrerson  who  dwelt  in  tliat  country  after  the 
deluge  was  Andalus,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  from  whom  it  took  its  ^ 

name. 


(i)  The  poetical  »ork«  of  Ibn  Kbafija  al-AndaluBi  are  still  eitant:  see  No.  418,  fonds  Astelin  in  the 
du  Roi. 

(S)  Tbe  tneaninii;  of  ihe  >iord  izdr  is  given  In  the  Introduction. 

3 III  this  piece  tbc  poet  fancies  a resemblance  between  the  face  of  the  person  whom  he  addresses  and  a 
mosque  in  which  a true  believer  worships.  The  Kibla  is  that  part  of  the  horiron.or  of  a mosque,  which  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  temple  of  Mekka,  towards  which  the  Moslinis  turn  when  they  say  their  prayers.  Theilf^Ardh 
is  a niche  or  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  serves  to  point  out  the  Kibla.  Far-fetched  ideas  like  this 
are  frequently  met  with  in  Ihe  writings  of  the  Moorish  poets. 

(4;  This  verse  Is  a mere  play  upon  words ; in  place  of  saying  simply,  thy  youth  it  gont,  this  /fne  wTiicr  repre- 
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Mrmsh  as  proiiraied  to  Ih?  frouod  like  a man  «bopri5s;»o  it  is  no«  Ati«6/ed,  ibougb  before  full  of  Aou^Alf- 
neii;  and  ft  has  quilled  its  former  slate,  likra  re|veniing  sionermho  abandons  bit  former  nays. 

l5>  By  all  the  poets  of  (he  laier  srbool,  handsome  teeth  are  said  to  Oath  liftblnioff;  but  lightning  U arevm> 
|tanied  bj  clouds,  so  here  the  rbtrks  are  shaded  or  riouded  by  the  growth  of  the  f;dr. 

(6  All  those  ideas,  iri'tA  lAe  $xeeplion  ofiht  isdr,  are  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Arabir  elatiict:  that  is  t» 
say,  from  the  works  of  the  anteislaniite  poets,  whieli  every  well  educated  Arab  Icarnetl  by  heart.  Later  Arabic 
poetry  ts  often  an  intentional  imitation  of  these  old  authors;  the  thoughts  are  generally  the  same,  tlMUigb  ei- 
pressed  in  a dilTerenl  manner.  Such  was  the  taste  of  Arab  critics,  who  looked  on  the  poems  of  the  anrient 
Arabs  as  perfect  models  in  style  and  ideas:  whence  the  key  to  all  the  obscure  allusions  met  with  in  the  Mo>- 
lim  poets  roust  be  looked  for  in  the  Moallakas.  the  poems  of  Amr  'l-Kais,  ^Abigha,  etc. 

(7)  Abd  aii'Ndr  means  tht  Strvant  of  Light ; Light  is  one  of  the  ninety  >nine  names  by  which  God  had  de- 
signated himself  in  the  Koran;  sec  5urar  XXIT,  t'crsc  35.  where  it  Usaid:  **God  is  the  Light  of  the  heatens 
and  the  earth.** 

l8)  The  Arabic  poet  generally  begins  his  piece  by  describing  the  sorrow  and  regret  be  feels  on  arriving,  after 
a long  absence  and  a fatiguing  journey,  at  the  station  where  the  tribe  of  bis  mistress  was  last  encamped,  and  at 
which  he  etpected  to  And  her  again;  but  where  nothing  now  remainseicept  the  nearly  obliterated  ruins  of  tin* 
rustic  dwellings.  The  poet  f>r«ra  died  of  a broken  heart  on  hearing  that  his  roUlress  had  married  another. 
GAoi/dn  or  Zu  ‘l-Rumma  eicelled  in  painting  the  pains  of  love.  Ills  life  is  given  in  this  work 
(0)  There  is  no  word  in  the  Arabic  language  for peninsu/n ; ibcy  make  use  of  ja:lro.  isle,  in  llsstead. 


ABU  ISIIAK  AL-KALBI  AL-GIIAZZI. 

AbA  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Odiman  Ibn  Muhammad  al-KaIbi 
[belonging  to  the  tribe  of  A«/i)al-Asbhabi  '1);  or,  according  lo  Ibn  an-Najjar  in 
his  History  of  Baghdad  : Ibrahim  Ibn  Uthman  Ibn  Abbas  Ibn  iMiibammad  Ibn 
Omar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ashhabi  al-KaIbi  al-Ghazzi  { native  of  Gaza);  this 
celebrated  and  talented  poet  is  sjioken  of  in  these  terms  by  Ibn  Asakir  in 
his  history  of  Damascus  : “ He  came  to  Damascus  in  the  year  48t  (A.  U.  1088 1 
“ and  attended  the  lectures  of  Xasr  al-Makdisi  (2)  the  jurisconsult ; he  then  set 
“ out  for  Baghdad  and  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  Nizamiya  College  for  maiiv 
“ years;  there  lie  comjiosed  elegies  and  |xinegyrics  on  more  than  one  professor 
“ and  also  on  other  persons ; from  thence  lie  travelled  to  Khorasan  and  made 
“ eiilogiiims  on  a number  of  its  princes,  and  Ids  poetry  got  into  circulation 
there.”  Ibn  Asakir  then  gives  a number  of  his  pieces  and  finishes  by  speaking 
highly  of  him  : the  volume  of  his  poetical  works,  selected  by  himself,  contains 
one  thousand  verses,  according  to  what  he  says  in  his  preface.  The  katih  Imad 
ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  Kharida,  and,  after  praising  him,  says  : “ He  tra- 
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“ veiled  over  the  provinces  and  journeyed  abroad;  he  was  repeatedly  departin;; 

“ and  removing;  he  penetrated  far  into  llie  regions  of  Khorasan  and  Kerman, 

“ and  met  with  the  remarkable  men  (o/"  the  time')."  Nasr  ad-din  Mokram  Ibn 
al-.\la,  vizir  of  Kerman  (3),  was  celebrated  by  him  in  a poem  rhyming  in  b, 
which  contains  this  original  idea  : 

' Of  {evil]  fortune  we  have  borne  a load  above  our  strength ; ’tis  thus  the  fractured 
limb  bears  its  bandages. 

The  same  jmem  contains  this  pretty  thought  on  a short  night : 

It  was  a night  over  whose  fore  we  hoped  the  itdr  (i)  would  slowly  glide,  but  no 
sooner  had  it  traced  its  [dark)  outline  than  it  turned  gray  from  the  presence  of 
morning. 

The  poem  {from  which  these  verses  are  taken')  is  a long  one.  The  following 
is  a good  and  well  known  piece  of  his  composition  : 

How  I said  they,  you  have  abandoned  poetry  ? Yes;  through  compulsion,  I replied  ; 
the  source  of  my  inducements  and  of  my  motives  [to  it)  is  scaled  up  (5;.  The  dwellings 
[of  hospitality)  arc  deserted ; no  generous  man  now  lives  whose  bounty  may  be  hoped 
for;  no  fair  beauty  now'  exists  deserving  Of  love.  ’Tis  strange  that  poetry  should  find 
no  purchaser,  and  yet  be  adulterated  and  stolen  though  it  clog  the  market. 

The  following  verses,  by  the  same  auttior,  are  remarkable  for  the  pleasing  arti-  31 
lice  with  which  they  are  worded  (6): 

Biting  sarcasms  and  base  submission  to  a worthless  [guardian]  arc  two  things 
which  render  prohibition  bitter  {to  the  soul).  Reason  (says) : Rather  choose  wounds 
from  the  points  of  pliant  [lances],  than  court  (o  mistress]  anU  meet  with  those  two  bitter 
[humiliations] . 

By  the  same : 

The  only  privilege  granted  to  this  vizir  in  the  council-chamber  is  the  right  of 
wagging  his  beard  as  a sign  of  consent.  Such  a pillar  of  the  state  (leusir)  and  sup- 
porting nothing  is  like  the  waterless  sea  of  prosody  (7) . 

Bv  the  same  : 

[The  hearts  of)  men  are  so  dried  up,  that  if  they  wept,  a tear  would  hardly  Row  to 
wet  their  eyes.  The  hand  of  [the  patron]  whom  we  praise  no  longer  sheds  the  dew  (of 
titerality],  and  the  forehead  of  him  whom  we  satirize  no  longer  grows  moist  (with 
shame]  ■ 
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This  author  composed  a numlier  of  long  poems  full  of  original  ideas ; and 
ihe  following  extract  is  considered  by  literarx'  men  as  a beautiful  passage  and 
elegantly  turned  : 

A mark  (of  recognition)  from  you  will  suffice  me  i the  best  answer  to  a salutation,  on 
the  morning  lovers  sr^parate,  is  made  by  a rosy  finger  [8)  1 ” — ( H'ken  tee  met  again]  her 
mantle  flew  off  in  her  confusion,  and  Ihe  knot  which  secured  her  collar  of  pearls  was 
broken  during  Ihe  darkness  ; she  then  smiliMl  so  as  In  illuminate  the  night,  and  She 
gathered  up  her  scattered  |iearls  by  Ihe  light  of  her  well  range<l  {teeth). 

In  this  last  Terse  he  alludes  to  the  following  thought,  expressed  by  the  Sharif 
ar-Rida  in  one  of  his  poems  ; 

During  that  night,  the  lustre  of  her  {tmiling]  teeth  lighted  up,  amidst  Ihe  gloom  of 
darkness,  Ihe  spot  on  which  to  impress  my  kisses. 

A poet  of  Baghdad  has  come  near  the  abox'c  idea  in  a Matt'dlia  (9),  com- 
posed acr’ording  to  their  usual  system  of  either  omitting  the  final  vowels,  or 
jilacing  them  at  mndom  : 

I held  Laila  in  my  arms  with  a wild  embrace,  and  said : A propitious  star  has 
risen  upon  my  fortune.  She  smiled,  and  the  hidden  pearls  shone  forth ; the  night  seemed 
ilay  ; and  the  jealous  spies  awoke  (10). 

The  original  source  of  this  idea  is  in  one  of  the  following  verses  com|x>scd  by 
AliiVt-Tamahiim  aUKaini: 

1 spring  from  a race  of  which  alone  the  men  are  men  I when  one  of  its  princes  dies, 
another  like  him  arises.  So  shift  tlie  stars  of  heaven  ; when  one  sets,  another  appears, 
followed  by  others.  (The  brightneit  of)  their  glory  and  their  faces  lighted  up  Ihe  night, 
so  that  the  artisan  could  string  Ihe  pearls  he  drilled. 

Sit  This  last  verse  is  said  In  Im  the  most  laudatory  of  any  made  in  the  Times 
of  Ignorance  (11);  it  is  also  said  to  be  the  most  lying.  {T/ie  next  verse  after 
it  is :) 

Wherever  they  were,  they  always  had  a noble  chief;  wherever  his  squadrons  went, 
there  also  went  Death . 

The  author  of  these  verses,  Abu’ t-Tamahan  llanzala  Ihn  as-Sharki(1 2)  was  one 
of  the  poets  who  lived  in  the  Times  of  Ignorance  — Ghazzi  was  liorn  A.  H.  441 
(A.  D.  1049)  in  the  town  of  Ghazza  (Gaza),  (where  H.\shim,  grandfather  to 
Muhammad  was  buried);  and  died  A.  II.  524  (A.  D.  1130),  in  Khorasan  (on 
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the  road)  bclwcrn-ftlarw  ami  to  which  latter  place  he  was  carried,  and 

there  he  was  interred.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  said  on  the  approach, of 
death  : ‘‘  I hope  God  will  jKirdon  me  for  three  reasons:  I am  from  the  same 
“ town  as  as-Shafi ; I am  anoldtman,  and  am  far  fn>m  my  family.”  May  God  lx;  , 
merciful  to  him  and  justify  his  hope!  As  it  is  possible  this  hook  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  [lersoti  living  far  off  from  our  country,  and  who,  not  ' 
knowing  where  Gaza  is  situated,  may  desire  information  on  that  subject;  I shall 
stale  that  Gaza  is  a town  in  the  dependencies  of  I’alesline  and  situated  on  the* 
Syrian  Sea  (or  Mediterranean)  near  Askalan  {jdscalon)\  it  is  the  first  Svrian 
town  met  with  on  passing  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  is  one  of  those  caravan 
stations  which  the  Koran  nuikes  mention  of  in  these  terms:  the  caravan  station 
of  winter  and  of  summer  (sur.  CM,  verse  2),  where  all  the  commentators  agree 
in  explaining  the  winter  station  hv  the  country  of  Yemen,  and  the  summer  sta- 
tion by  Syria;  for  the  Koraishiles,  in  their  commercial  exfieditions,  wenf  to 
Syria  in  summer  on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  country  in  that  season  ;• 
and  tliey  travelled  to  Y'emen  in  winter,  because  it  is  a hot  country  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  go  in  sumuer.  Ibn  Hisham  savs. towards  the  lieginning  of  his 
Sirat  ar-Hasiil  (13)  : “ The  first  who  established  for  the  Koraish  the  caravan 

“ stations  of  winter  and  summer  was  ll.ishim,  grandfather  to  the  blessed  pros- 
“ phet : ” a little  farther  j^n  he  writes : “ Ibn  Ishak  says’:  ‘ Then  ilashim,  son  of 
“ Abd  ManM',  died  at  Gaza  in  the  land  of  Palestine  on  a commercial  expedi- 
tion:’" and  a little  farther  on  : “ Malrud  Ihn  Kaah  al-Khozm  said  in  an 
“ elegy  on  the  descendants  of  Abd  Maniif— ” he  then  gives  a poem  in  whic{i  is 

this  ver.se : ■ ’ * ' 

« 

.VntI  lIAshiiii  (u)  in  a grave  over  which  the  wrinds  sweep  (the  sand),  in  tlinmidst  of 

the  ilesert  between  the  Gazas. 

» 

On  which  he  make.s  this  observation  ; “ Those  skilled  in  elyniology  say  th?l 
“ the  Gaztts  mean  here  Gaza  alone;  it  would  seem  that  the  poet  had  given  to’/ 
“ each  |)art  of  the  town  the  name  of  the  whole  town,  from  his  pulling  Gaza  in 
“ the  plural  number  (14)."  This  place  was  known  from  lhatiimcin  the  name 
of  the  Gaza  of  Ilashim,  for  his  grave  is  there,  though  not  apparent  or  known  : amf 
on  passing  thrrmgh  the  town,  1 could  obtain  no  information  from  the  inha- 
bitants respecting  it.  When  the  celebrated  jxiet  ;\hii  ISawas  went  from  Baghdad 
to  Old  Cairo  with  the  intention  of  ivciling  to  al-Khasih  Ihn  .Alid  al-llamid  Ja), . 
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president  of  the  Innd-Uix  nflicc  at  Old  Cairo,  a poem  made  by  him  in  his  praise,  he 
inerted  in  it  the  names  of  the  different  places  he  slopped  at  on  ihe  way;  oneof  ihe 
verses  is_ : 

These  (women)  went  with  the  caravan  towards  the  Gasa  of  Uishim,  and  serious 
business  [tkaliur)  awaited  them  at  al-Farama . 

Tltere  are  two  wonis  here  which  require  explanation  : al-Farama  (Farina)  is 
• the  name  of  the  (»rcat  city  which  was  capital  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham;  and  llajir  (Hagar),  mother  of  Ismael,  was  from  0mm  al-/1rah  (mollier 
of  the  Arabs),' A village  in  its  dependencies:  al-Farama  is  that  well  known 
as  station  on  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller  going  from  Egvj>t  to  Svria  hv  the 
shore  way;  it  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  lying  between  Saih  (iGj  and 
Kosair  (on  the  lied  Sea):  when  I saw  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  nothing  remaining  hnl 
its'vestiges ; it  was  situated  on  a high  hill.  The  Arabs  are  unanimous  in 
.considering  Ismael  to  he  their  progenitor,  and  in  Iwlieving  that  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  0mm  al-Arab,  the  village  above-mentioned.  The  second  word  to  be 
explained  hsliakiir,  pronounced  also  shukiir;  it  signifies//u/ig’J  taken  to  heart  and 
causing  serious  reflexions;  the  singular  is  s/ioXt. 

(1)  itl-S>Ua6f  inc>n>  dtKeo4fd  from  al-Aihhab.  who  wot  probably  one  of  al-Ohaztl't  anmton. 

(1)  Tb«  »beikh  Nair  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Naur  aUMakdisi  (natire  of  Bail  il«MakdU  or  Jeruialemj,  an  imam 
of  gr«al  autborlly  aod  a pillar  oriaUrolsm,  wu  equall jr  learned  and  pioui;  he  compoied  the  tollon  inp  worka : the 
Ta3,dib*._^  JfakMd  .\oNfiiu}!,  the  A'd/f  and  acommcnlarj  on  the  Ithdra  (tee  llajji  Khalifa, 

t- 1,  Saliro  ar>R&>i.etc.  He  studied  jurUprudence  at  SAr  (Tyrr)  under  Salim  aroRiri  for  four  years, 

wind  »bcn  settled  at  bamascua.  A.  here  be  spent  bis  life  in  the  praeiirc  of  great  austeritiek  and  morliGra- 

tioDs;*died  in  tbc  month  of  Moharram,  490  (January.  A.D.  1097'’,  and  was  buried  at  Hamairos,  ubere  his 
tomb  c^iinued  to  ))e  highly  venerated.  (Tabakdt  OM-Shdfytn.  Tab.ai^-Foiuihd,) 

\Z)  The*provifice  of  Kerman  was  at  that  time  an  independent  state  governed  by  SeljAk  princes. 

(4]  See  note  iS).  page  35. 

, (IQ  Xitfrallj:  The  door  of  indvrmentt  and  tnoiivet  it  locked. 

This  arltike  eonslsu  In  bringing  together  vordf  of  different  signifleations.  but  all  written  and  pronuunml 
nearly  in  (he  same  manner;  It  it  obvious  that  sense  must,  in  such  rases,  be  frequently  sacrificed  to  sound. 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  system  of  prosody,  the  different  metres  are  called  seas. 

rS)  The  w^rd  Anam,  here  translated  by  rotj/ finger ^ U the  naute  of  a long  and  reddish  fruit  wbkh  grows 
i«  Hijar;  the  poets  compare  their  mistress's  taper  fingers,  when  dyed  with  Ainna.  to  this  fruit.  .See  de  Sacy’s 
('kretlomnthie.  t.  It,  p.  416;  and  Freytag's  HanwOo  p 288.) 

(9)  In  the  ArohiscAa  Vtrtkuntt,  by  professor  Freytag,  some  notice  is  taken  of  the  songs  called  MawdUa; 
the  derivation  of  this  name  is  given  by  the  Baron  von  Hammer  in  the  Journal  Aiiatigue  for  August,  1839. 

(fU.i  The  mistress  of  the  Arabic  poet  is  generally  represented  as  closely  guarded,  so  tb.it  lovers'  meeting 
• cosld  only  take  place  by  stealth . 
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ill‘  Th*  Timtt  of  tgnoranei:  a term  ustd  by  ifae  Moslinu  to  denote  all  that  period  of  Arabic  hietory 
anterior  to  the  prearbing  of  fttabamniad. 

ll2<  A fragmeot  of  a poem  by  Abd  't>Tamah&n  ^ill  be  found,  along  with  bii  genealogy,  in  tbe  IfanMlaD. 
p.  558. 

<I3<  The  5iror  ar-Ras’it,  or  History  of  the  Prophet  Mubammad.  waii  drawn  up  by  Abd  al*Bfelik  Ibn  Uishkni 
from  documents  collerted  by  Muharamad  Ibn  Ishak:  lives  of  both  these  %rtters  are  given  by  Ibn  Kballikln. 
Ttie  |»assBges  here  rilH  arc  to  be  found  io  tbc  MH-  of  tbe  Bib.  du  Rot,  No  629,  ffi  20, 21 . * 

<llt  The  Arabian  commentators  always  cndeatour  to  give  grammatical  esplanations  for  every  irregularity  ; 
ne  have  here  an  eiample  of  U:  the  true  reason  of  this  poet's  writing  O'Aoasaf  for  GHdtta  was  tbe* necessity  hr 
was  under  of  making  all  the  verses  of  his  poem  rhyme  in  at.  ^ 

<13>  Ibn  Khallikkn.  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  furnishes  information  about  al-Rhastb- 
(16}  The  canton  named  as^^th  is  situated  near  AbbAsa;  which  city,  according  to  Abd  'bFadA  in  his  <>ro> 
graphy,  lay  at  a day's  journey  to  tbe  north  of  Bilbais.  In  the  A'l'rdb  aa*S«/iU:  by  Makrizt,  and  tbe  MasdUk 
n/-ilbsdc«  we  tind  ibis  name  written  5dniA  ^ in  place  of  5dtA  • 

C c" 


IBN  KLRKL'L. 

Abii  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abel  Allah  Ibn  Badis  li>n 
al-Kaid  al-Ilani7.i,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Kurkul,  author  of  tbc 
work  railed  Matdli  'l-Anwdr  (Rising  of  the  Lights'),  which  he  composed  on  the 
plan  of  the  Mashdrik  al-Anwdr  by  tbe  kadi  lyad ; he  was  a marf  of  talent  and 
ha<l  studied  in  Spain  under  a number  of  learned  professors:  such  is  the  only_ 
information  I have  been  able  to  procure  respecting  him.  He  was  born  in  the 
montli  of  Safar,  A.  H.  505  (A.  D.  I M 1)  at  al-M4riya  (Almeria),  a town  in  Spain, 
and  died  at  Fez  early  on  Friday  evening,  6lh  Shawwal  .569  (May,  A.  D.  1 174) 
after  having  been  to  public  prayers  in  the  mosque.  VMien  his  death  drew  near,  he 
l)cgan  repeating  frequently  and  quickly  the  Surat'of  the  Koran  entitled  Ikhlds  (1); 
be  then  made  the  profession  of  faith  thrice,  and  falling  prostrate  in  adoration, 
was  dead  on  touching  the  ground.  — is  a lai^eseVport  city  in  Spaih. 

Fez  is  a great  city  in  Maghreb,  near  Ceuta  : al-Hamzi  means  belonging  to 
Hamzat  Aashir,  a village  in  North  Africa  lying  between  Bajai?  (Bugia)  and 
Kalat  Beni  llaminnd ; so  I have  been  informed  by  a number  of  natives  of  that 
country : Aashir  shall  be  again  spoken  of  in  the  life  of  Ziri  Ibn  Manad  (2). 
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(irThe  Suril  pnlilliKl  /U/tfi  (tiHrmrnigiuition!  is  also  csIIpJ  Ibr  Taiultld,  or  Orrlorilion  of  God's  I'nilf  : 
it  is  the  one  hundred  and  tneiith  rhapter  of  the  Koran,  and  contains  only  four  short  verses;  a tradition  of 
Mdbainiiiad  has  declared  its  recitation  three  limes  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  entire  Korari- 
tSi  In  the  life  of  ZIri.  the  author  mcrelv  refers  back  to  what  he  says  here ; AhO  l-l-'adi.  in  his  Geoarapbical 
work  ^aee  Arabic  test,  p.  124;,  mentions  Aaslr  as  a fort  in  the  province  of  Buyia 


THE  IMAM  AHMAD  IRN  llANBAL. 

The  imam  Abt'i  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  as-Sbaibaiii  al-Manvazi  (f/r'are/;f/r'f//)'om  f/re 
Iril/e  of  Shaibdn  and  nalhie  of  Afanv)  was  llie  son  of  Muhammail  Ibn  Hanbal 
Ibn  Hilai  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Idris  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ilaiyan  Ibn  Alvd  .Mlah  Ibn  Ans 
Dm  Auf  Ibn  Kasit  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Sbaibitii  Ibn  ZobI  Ibn  Thalalaa  Ibn  Ok.aba  Ibn 
Saab  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Wail  Ibn  K.asil  Ibn  Ilinb  Ibn  Afsa  (I)  Ibn  Donta  Ibn 
.ladila  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Rabta  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Ailn^n ; ibis  is  bis  eurivti 
■('enealogy,  thoiigb  stiriie  make  him  descend  from  Mazin  Ibn  Zohl  Ibn  Shaiban 
Ibn'  Thalaba  Ibn  Okaba,  wbicb  however  is  a mistake,  for  it  ninst  be  observwl 
ibat  be  came  from  Shaiban  Ibn  ZobI  and  not  from  Z<>bl  Ibti  Shaiban,  whose  pa- 
ternal' linclc  was  the  Zohl  Ibn  Tbalalta  almve  mentioned.  His  mother  left  the  city 
of  Marw  during  her  pregnancy,  and  brought  bun  forth  at  R-aghdad  in  the  inonlh 
‘ of  the  first  Rabi  A.  H.  If>4  (A.  D.  780);  but  some  say  he  w.as  Ixvrn  at  Marw  and 
was  a child  at’ the  breast  when  brought  to  Baghdad.  Ibn  Hanbal  was  a tradi- 
lionist  of  the  first  class,  and  composed  a Masnad  or  collection  of  aiithenlicaleil 
traditions  more  copious  than  those  any  other  person  had  till  then  been  able  to 
form;  it  is  said  that  he  knew  by  heart  one  million  of  these  traditions.  He  hail 
* ^ been  a pupil  and  a favourite  of  as-Shafi’s,  and  coniinnid  constantly  with  him  until 
that  imam  set  out  for  Egypt : as-Sbafi  insp-aking  of  him  said  : “ 1 went  forth  fmm 
“ Baghdad  and  left  not  behind  me  a more  pious  man  ora  better  jurisconsult 
“ than  Ibn  Hanlial.”  In  the  year  220  :'A.  D.  8B.'i  , some  time  between  the  20tb 
and  ilOth  Ramadan,'  he  was  required  to  declare  that  the  Koran  was  created  (2),  but 
would  not,  and  although  beaten  and  imprisoned,  p-rsisted  in  bis  refusal.  He  was 
a handsome  man  of  middle  siz<',  having  his  hair  ilyefl  of  a light  ted  colour  with 
hiniia  (3  , and  a few  black  hairs  appearing  in  his  {while)  heard.  He  taught  tra- 
ditions to  a number  Of  eminent  doctors,  among  whom  weix'  Muhammad  al-Bo- 
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kliari  and  Muslim  Ibnal-IIajj^jan-Naisapuri;  and  in  the  latter  |>arl  of  his  life  he  had 
not  his  e(|ual  for  learning  and  piety  (4):  he  died  at' Baghdad,  A..I1.  2'tl  (A.  D. 
855),  on  Friday  morning  at  sunrise,  the  12th  of  the  first  Bahi;  others  say  the 
I Ttli,  and  some  place  his  death  in  the  second  Rabl ; he  was  huried  in  the  cemeterv 
w itlioiit  theGateofilarh,  which  issocalliHl  after HarhIhnAI>d- Allah,  a companion  of 
the  khalif  Ahii  Jaafar  al-Mansiir’s,  from  whom  also  the  street  calli-d  al-IIarhiya 
look  its  name.  The  torn!)  of  Ahmad  Ihn  Ilanhal  is  a well  known  ohject  in  that 
l.uiying-ground,  and  is  visited  (by  pinus  persons).  It  was  estimated  that  the. 
number  of  men  present  at  his  funeral  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of 
women  sixty  thousand;  and  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Magians  Ix'came  Muslims  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Ahu  'l-Faraj  Ihn  al-Jawzi 
writes  in  the  .'iGtIi  chapter  of  tlie  work  in  which  he'  treats  of  the  history  of  Bishr 
al-IIafi : “ Ibrahim  al-IIarhi  (5)  relates  as  follows-:  I saw  in  a dream  Bishr  al-IIafi, 
“ who  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  Mosque  of  Bnsafa  (G)  hearing  something  in  his 
“ sleeve  which  swung  aliout,  and  I said:  What  hath  God  done  with  thee'?  he 
“ replied  : He  hath  ]>ardoncd  me  and  honoured  me.  And  I wtid : YVhal  is  tliat  in 
“ thy  sleeve?  he  replied : Yesterday  the  soul  of  Ahmad  Ihn  Ilanhal  came  unto 
us  and  |iearls  and  rubies  were  scattered  over  it,  and  these  are  some  I picked  up. 
“ I said  : What  were  Yahya  Ihn  Ma'in  and  Ahmad  Ihn  Ilanhal  doing?  He 
“ answeretl : They  were  gone  to  visit  the  Loitl  of  all  created  things,  and  the  table 
“ was  laid  out  for  them.  I said  : Why  didst  tliou  not  oat  witli  them?  He  replied  : 
“ He  {the  I^errd)  knew  that  1 had  to  abstain  from  eating,  so  he  allowed  me  to  look 
“ on  his  sacred  fiice  (7).”  In  the  genealogy  of  Ihir  Hanhal,  flctiydn  is  written 
witli  a double  FTt;  tlie  names  of  his  other  ancestors  are  sulllcientlv  known  and 

a 

common,  for  which  reason  1 need  not  fix  tlndr  orthography,  which  I should  do 
however,  did  1 not  apprehend  being  prolix  (8).  I have  seen  some  dilTercnces  in 
the  statement  of  his  genealogy,  hut  the  scries  I give  is  the  most  exact  of  any  1 
have  met  witl).  He  had  two  sons,  Imtli  men  of  learning;  their  names  were  Salih 
and  Ahd  Allah';  Salih  was  kadi  of  Ispahan  and  died  there  at  an  early  age  in  tlie 
month  of  Ramadan  26C_(A.  D.  880);  he  was  born  iir  203  (A.  1).  818):  his 
brother  Ahd  Allah  lived  till  the  year  290  (A.  D.  903),  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  on  Sunday  22n'd,of  the  first  Jumada,  some  say  tlie  second  ; 
he  was  sumamed  Abu  Ahd  ar-Rahman,  and  it  was  after  him  that  the  imam 
Ahmad  was  called  Abil  Ahd  Allali  {father  of  Abd  Allah). 
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(1)  In  the  manuf>cHpu  of  Ibn  Kballiltio  this  tume  Is  nriucti  ^ksa.  but  it  appears,  from  the  Amdb  ol-drab 
and  OlhmaDi's  Tabakdt  (No.755,  f.  4A;,  (hat  ihe  rij^hi  orthography  is  Afsa. 

(9i  The  etemitT  of  the  Koran,  ronsidrrrd  as  the  word  of  God.  li  the  orthodoi  Moslint  doctrine 

(3)  The  ancient  Arabs  dyed  their  hair  and  beard  red  «ith  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called  Iffnna  iLav:$onia 
intrmitti  Muhammad  recommended  his  followers  to  adopt  this  custoin.  so  that  they  might  not  be  mistakea 
for  Christians  or  Jews,  n bo,  as  he  says,  ne^cr  colour  their  hair.  (See  Jftshidr'af'.lfciadhtA.  t.  II.  p.  350  e/sey.} 

(4)  The  author  betrays  here  bis  partiality  towards  the  founder  of  his  sect.  as^Afl,  who  died  about  forty  years 
before  Ibo  llanbal. 

(5)  Abd  lihak  Ibrahim  Ibn  hhak  Ibo  Bashir  al-ilarbi  was  a hafit  of  great  reputation,  a learned  tradition' 
t»t,  and  had  studied  jurisprudenre  under  Ahmad  Ibn  llanbal ; be  wrote  a cumber  nf  works,  and  was  equally 
holy  in  praciire  and  precept.  Died  at  Baghdad.  A.  H 2K5  lA.  D.  S0B>.  aged  B7  years.  (Td/f.  Mokhtoinr 
TdrikA  o/'A’AatIh,  MS.  belonging *10  the  fiih.  du  Aoi.No.634,  fol-  02.) 

{t'l  HusAfa  U the  name  of  a quarter  of  Baghdad  situated,  according  to  Abd  '1  FadA  in  bis  Geography,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  • 

(7)  The  Moslims  are  taught  to  belies  e that  those  dreams  are  true  in  which  a holy  man,  a prophet,  or  the 
Divinity  himself  is  seen;  Uiry  are  authorised  thereto  by  tbr  5unna.  See  4fisAkd(>o/-AfasdbtA,  t.  II.  p.  338; 
Lane's  .IfeeJern  Egifptiant,  and  a note  on  the  life  of  Ibn  Nubita  in  the  Jotimu/  Atiatique  for  Jan.  1H38. 

(8)  Hit  imperfections  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  are  well  know  n ; a single  point  omitted,  added,  or  displaced 
may  cause  one  letter  to  be  taken  for  another,  and  there  are  no  less  than  siiteeii  of  the  Arabic  letters  which  arc 
pointed;  the  vowels  arc  also  omitted  in  the  MSS.;  this  increases  the  difDeulliet  of  the  reader:  and  authors  are 
obliged  to  write  out  in  fUIl  the  spelling  of  the  word  or  name  which  they  wish  to  prewerve  from  being  altered  by 
copyists. 


IBN  SL’RAIJ. 

Abu  1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Suriij,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShMi,  is  spoken 
ofin  these  terms  by  Abiilshak  as-Shirazi  in  his  Taba/cek{i):  “ He  was  one  of  Uie 
“ great  Shafitc  doctors  and  Moslim  imams,  and  was  surnamed  The  Bright  Fire; 
“ he  Oiled  the  post  of  kadi  at  Shiraz  and  siir[iassed  in  talent  all  as'ShaO's  pupils, 
“ even  al-Muzani  himself : the  catalogue  of  his  works  contains  four  hundred 
“ articles.  He  was  an  active  defender  of  the  sect  of  as-ShaO  and  refuted  its  adver- 
ts “ saries;  he  wrote  also  observations  on  the  works  of  Muhammad  Ibn  al-ilasaii 
“ al-Hanafi.  The  sheikli  Abii  Hamid  al-lsfaraini  said  of  him  : ‘ In  our  knowledge 
“ of  the  plain  points  of  jtirisprudence  we  keep  pace  with  Ahu  l-Ahhas,  hut  he 
“ surpasses  us- in  die  niceties  of  that  science.’  He  studied  the  law  under  Ahu 
“ 1-Kasim  al-Anmati,  and  some  of  his  own  pupils  hecainc  tlie  flrst  doctors  among 
“ the  Moslims:  thix)ugh  his  medium  iis-Shaff's  doctrines  were  spread  into  many 
“ countries."  He  had  frequent  discussions  with  .\hu  Bakr  Muhammad  az-Za- 
liiri,  who  is  related  to  have  said  to  him  otiee  {in  the  course  nf  an  argument) : 
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“ Give  me  lime  in  swallow  my  saliva  {and  I will  answer  you);"  in  which  ihc 
other  ix-plicd  : Yoii  mi(;ht  swallow  the  river  Tigris  {before  you  answer  me) ! ” 
Anoilicr  time  Abu  Bakr  said  to  him  : “ Give  me  a moment  {lo  answer);"  and  his 
adversary  retorted  ; “ 1 will  give  you  lo  the  end  of  time  (2)  {before  you  do  it)." 
Another  day  Abii  Hakr  made  him  this  remark  : “ I speak  to  you  concerning  the 
“ fool,  and  you  answer  me  concerning  the  head;”  to  which  Ibn  Soraij  retorted  ; 
“ It  is  so  with  the  ox,  when  its  hoof  is  sore,  lli^y  grtase  its  horns  (3).”  It  was 
said  lo  him  in  speaking  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived  : “ God  raised  up  Omar  Ibn 
“ Abd  al-Aziz  at  ibc  b<‘ginning  of  the  first  I'cntuiy  after  the  Hijra,  that  he  might 
“ manifest  orthodoxy  and  destroy  innovation ; then  God  in  his  hounty  placed  at 
“ llie  opening  of  the  next  century  the  imam  as-Shafi,  that  he  might  manifcstorlho- 
“ doxy  and  force  innovation  to  lie  hid^and  God  graciously  conferred  thee  on 
“ tile  beginning  of  tlie  following  century,  tliat  thou  mightest  stnmgchen  or- 
“ thodoxy  and  weaken  innovation.”  Along  witli  his  otiicr  talents,  Ibn  SuraiJ 
|X)ssesscd  that  of  com|K)sing  good  poetry ; he  dieil  at'Baghdad  the  25th  of  tlie  first 
Jumada  30G  (A.  D.  SH8);  others  say  Monday  25ih  of  the  first  Rabi<  he  was  buried 
in  tlie  court  of  his  house  at  the  Suwaikat  Ghdlib  {Ghdlib’s  Small  Bazaar)  which 
is  on  tlie  west  liank  of  die  Tigris,  near  the  suburb  of  al-Karkh ; he  was  aged 
57  years  and  sit  months.  His  tomb  is  still  conspicuous  in  diat  S|x>l  and  is 
visited  by  devotees : no  other  edifice  or  tomb  near  it  has  remained,  and  there  it 
stands  alone.  His  grandfadicr  Suiaij  was  celebrated  for  die  extreme  sanctity  of  his 
life : I have  read  in  some  hook  diat  he  was  a Pci'sian  widiout  any  knowledge 
of  Arabic,  and  that  he  had  a vision  (A),  in  which  he  saw  and  conversed  with  die 
Creator,  who,  in  ending,  said  to  him  : " Ya  Suraij!  taleb  kdn,”  to  which  he 

* e » \ * 

answered  : “ Ya  K/ioda!  see  bi-ser:  diese  wonjs,  which  were  repeated  three 

times,  are  Persian,  and  mean : O Suraij ! seek. — O Lord!  head  with  head : which 
is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  : / am  contented  to  attain  salvation,  head  with 
head (5).  1 have  since  found  in  the  History  pf  Baghdad  that  he  who  had  this 

vision  was  called  Suraij  Ibn  Yilniis  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-llarith  al-.Marwazi ; he 
was  a devout  and  self-denying  man,  |X)ssessing  'supernatural  gifts  : died  at 
Baghdad  in  the  month  of  the  first  Ral'ii  235  (A.  I).  849)  (G).  I also  saw  in  a 
dream  a hook  containing  traditions  traced  up  to  Suraij  through  an  imbmken 
series  of  sound  authorities  (7).  As  for  the  first  anecdote,  I heard  it  from  one  of 
our  holy  shaikhs. 


^8  . !BN.KHAM.nMr8  ^ 

(1)  Ibn  Udi  Shuhba  anJ  llajjl  Khalift  call  thia  ^«laMw  ; that 

U,  Biographical  notice*  of  rrlrbratcd  *6i  a partko Ur  order.  It  otobU  appear,  from  an 

obftcrvatioD  rpadeby  al-Othmtni  in  bi»  TAabotdr  vrrw;.  fpeaUa|«fAbiSal<l  UuhamiMd  an- 

NaiUpftri,  lhai  in  the  work  of  AbO  Uhak  a**Sbtrii]4,'^|lvrs  of  Jjje  doctors  are  lAnBOd  aecordlDg  to ibo degree 
of  merit  and  learning  of  racl^individual. 

^2)  Literally  : till  the  hour  (of.tinal  judgment-  romes.  • ^ 

(3)  Tbi»  answer  of  Ibn  guraij  means  In. other  terms:  "Though  vball  said  to  you  appear*  quite  irreletanl  l«» 
'*  your  question.  It  is  notwithstanding  precise  and  well  applied,  but  you  base  not  the  sense  to  perceive  it: 
" you  are  like  theoi  who  knows  4iot  that  the  greasing  of  Its  horns  will  cure  the  soreness  of  its  hoofs,  which  is 
" nevertheless  the  fart/'  la  com|Niring  b»  adversary  to  an  ox.  he  treats  him  a*  a heavy  and  stupid  fellow : 
the  Arabs  call  such  a person  bakr'etx}.^  8ec  M.  Iluinberl's  Anthoiogie  Ardbe,  page  1R3. 

(4)  See  note  \7s  page  46 

• <8)  Head  vith  head;  that  is:  without  obtaining  preemfnanct  ov«r'other$.  This  meaapbor  is  taken  from 

borse-racing.  See  also  Beiske's  note  in  Abh 'l>FadA'i  Annals,  t.  II,  p.  330. 

<6;  IbnRhallikAn  appears  here  tobavesomc  doubts  respecting  the  identity  of  lhis8uraij  with  Suraij  grand- 
father to  Abo  'I'AbbAs:  YAti  however  says,  in  his  Aniials,  that  be  was  so.  [See  iVtradl  at-Jandn,  No.  637. 

folio  187.) 

(7j  It  has  been  already  said,  that  dreams  in  which  holy  men  appear  are  considered  by  the  Moslims  as  true, 
see  page  46,  note  \7);  here  then  Is  a ^oof  that  Suraij  was  a iraditionlsi  of  unquestioned  authority,  sinet* 
the  series  spoken  of  goes  no  farther  than  him.  He  was  therefore  an  fmom  of  tradiiiont ; a holy  chararier  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslims;  he  must  also  have  obtained  eternal  happiness,  or  Ibn  RhallikAn  would  not  have  seen  him 
wiiih  so  sacred  a book  in  his  hand  as  a Collection  of  Traditions:  for  such  is  the  conclusion  which  nur  aulhur 
wishes  to  be  drawn  from  bis  dream.  * 


IHX  AUKASS  AT-TABARI. 

Abu  'l-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Ahmad,  better  known  by  the  name-of  Ibn  al-Kass 
at-Tabari,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-RhaTi  and  a native  of  Taberestan,  where  he 
waseslermed  the  highest  authority  of  the  time  in  religious  matters.  After  learning  • 
jurisprudence  from  fbn  Suraij  (whose  life  has  bren  just  given},  he  composed  a ' . 
great  number  of  works,  among  others ; the  Talkhls  f^Abridgmenf)  (1),  the  Guide  • ' . . 

for  Kadis,  the  Mmvdkit,  the  Mifidh  (2),  etc.  The  Talkhis  has  be^n  commented 
by  Abd  Abd  Allah  al-Khatan  find  the  shaikh  Abd  Ali  as-Sinji  (3) ; it  iVs  little  book, 
and  is  cited  by  the  Imam  {al~Haramaih^  in  different  parts  of  hiB  Nihdya  and  ’ 
also  by  al-Ghazsali : all  the  works  of  Ibn  al-K.iss  are  short  hut  very  instructive. 

He  often  addressed  pious  exhortations  to  the  people,  and  having  come,  in  one  of 
his  journeys,  to  Tarsds  (where  it  is  said  he  acted  as  kadi),  an  asseml>ly  met  lo 
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lii'ar  him  preach,  and  lie  was  there  seizeil  with  such  eompuiiction  and  terror  at 
the  tlioughts  of  God's  majesty,  that  he  swooned  away  and  died,  A.  H.  Slla  or  33(> 

(A.  I).  94G-7).  His  lather  was  called  al-Kdss  (the  Narrator),  because-  he  used 
to  relate  (kasxa)  histories  and  anecdotes  (4). — Taberestan  is  an  extensive  pro- 2« 
vinee  in  Persia  adjacent  to  Khurasan;  it  has  two  capitals,  Saria  (5)  and  Ainol, 
and  is  well  defended  bv  fortresses  and  defiles. — Tarsus  is  a city  on  the  frontiers 
of  Riimiya  (Asia  Minor)  near  the  towns  of  al-Massisa  (the  ancient  Mopsuestia) 
and  .Adana;  al-.Mamun,  son  of  llarun  ar-Rashid,  was  interred  there:  this  place 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Muhudduh  and  the  U'asit(i\)  in  the  chapter  of  wakfs  (7). 

tl.l  This  «ork  is  a ireattsr  un  (h-c  sreoodsry  points  of  jurisprudence:  sc«  FlUgel's  Hajji  Khaliti,  No.  3543. 

O'  Hajji  Khalira  incntioiis  the  Maudkit  (tk»  ptttcribfd  timtt),  without  gising  any  infomiatios  aa  to  its 
■‘oiitriits  ; the  Miftdh,  or  Kry  to  tho  legal  doctriites  of  the  Shafile  sect  is  also  roe nlioned  hy  him. 

(3)  In  the  Arabir  tfit  this  name  U incorrertly  printed  * 

' 4 In  the  early  ages  of  IsUtnisin.  the  narrator  of  histnrics  was  a person  highly  respected : at  Ibat  tine  few 
historical  works  had  been  composed,  and  it  was  from  these  persons  alone  that  information  could  be  oblatBCdl.^ 
they  always  began  each  of  their  relations  by  a statement  of  the  persons  through  whom  it  was  surcesaiydy 
handed  down,  and  they  were  particularly  careful  not  to  change  or  suppress  a single  word  in  those  atidenl 
traditions ; it  was  w ith  such  documents  that  abTabari  composed  bis  celebrated  bislury,  merely  arranging  them 
in  chronological  order. 

1,5)  This  appears  to  he  the  same  city  w Inch  is  now  called  $eri ; AbO  'I-Kad4  places  it  in  Marenderan. 

1,6  The  itfuAufidub  was  written  by  Abd  Ishak  as>ShtrAii,  and  the  H oatr  by  Abb  Himid  Muhammad  al-Ghar- 
zAli. 

(7)  The  term  ^Vakf,  in  the  .Mubammedan  law.  designates  any  sort  of  properly  conceded  in  (lerpeluity  to  a 
religinui  establishment : many  pi<»us  Moslims  willed  their  estates  to  the  support  of  strong  places  on  the  ene- 
my's borders.  war  with  intideU  being  a religious  duty;  TarsOs  must  therefore  have  possessed  murh  property  of 
this  kind,  on  account  of  its  iroportaiire  as  a frontier  city,  and  it  Is  probably  for  this  reason  that  it  is  spoken  of 
in  the  treatise  on  Wokft. 


ABU  HAMID  AL-MARWARRUDl. 

Abu  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Bishr  Ihn  Hamid  al-Marwarrudi,  doctor  of 
the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abu  Ishak  al-Alarwazi;  he  cora- 
|K)sed  the  work  railed  the  JrtW,  a collection  of  doctrines  special  to  his  sect;  a 
commentary  on  the  Mukhtasar\s\  al-Muzani,  and  a treatise  on  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  This  doctor,  who  was  an  imam  of  surpassing  merit  (1),  set- 
tled at  Basra,  wheie  he  gave  public  lessons  and  had  among  his  auditors  the 
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jurisconsults  of  that  city.  Abu  ’1-lIaiyin  at-Tawhiili  (2:  said  of  him  : “I  heard 
“ Ahd  Hamid  al-Marwarn'idi  say  : ‘No  man  sliould  l>e  (laticwl  on  account  of  his 
“ extraction,  neither  should  he  be  blamed ; for  the  tall  man  is  not  praised  for  his 
“ stature,  nor  the  ufjly  man  blamed  for  his  ill-favoiircdness.’ ” Died  A.  H.  .HVi 
(A.D.  972-3). — A/anvnrnitlt  me3ti&  native  of  Marwarriitl,  a well-known  cilv  in 
Khurasan,  built  on  a river,  in  Persian  ar-Riid,  and  situate*!  at  forty  para- 
san;;s  from  Marw  as-ShahJan;  these  arc  the  two  Manvs  so  frequently  mentioneil 
by  poets  : the  word  Shahjdn  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  larger  one,  from  whieh 
also  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Manvazi;  the  word  niU  (river)  is  joine<l  to 
that  of  tlic  other  city  in  order  to  distinguish  Itctween  them  : Marwarnid  has  for 
relative  adjective  Manvarrudi,  and  .VortvAii  also  accoitling  to  as-Samani : it  was 
one  of  the  cities  taken  hy  al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  and  mention  shall  be  made  of  it  in 
his  life  (3);  he  had  been  sent  against  it  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard  bv  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Aamir,  general  of  the  army.  Shahjdn  means  the  king's  soul:  inv 
reason  for  making  these  long  observations  is  to  prevetu  these  places  from  Iteing 
taken  one  for  llie  odier. 


(1)  LUeratIr,  vSoia  dun  mu  not  tplil  or  I'lUo;  a Orange  eipreuion,  but  rreqnenltr  made  u>e  at 

hy  wrilen  who  affect  elegaiicoof  style;  the  poet  Nibigha  ad-Dubyini  seems  lo  bate  been  ibcGnt  wboiroaginftl 
it,  and  it  is  still  found  in  one  of  his  poems:  Yftsuf  as-Shantmari,  author  of  an  eireUent  commentary  on  the  isx 
poets  (see  the  i>f<Fan  d'Amro  ‘l-KaU,  introduction.)  gires  the  following  eiplanation  of  its  meaning : **  TAom 
*'  hast  not  split  my  dull,  that  is:  I have  surjiasscd  tbeo,  and  the  distance  between  us  is  so  wide,  that  thou 
**  hast  not  come  up  with  me  or  spUt  my  dtuf;  this  eipression  originated  in  speaking  of  a good  race-borse 
“ which  passed  the  others  and  got  clear  of  them,  so  that  tltey  could  not  enter  into  the  dust  he  raised.’* 

(2^  AbO'l-HalyJIn  Aii  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al>AbbAs  at-Tawhldi,  native  of  Baghdad,  was  shaikh  or  superior 
of  the  S6fis,  whose  doctrines  be  treated  of  in  the  Treasures  (VekhairJt  and  other  works.  In  the  life  of  Ibn 
aUOmaid  Muhammad,  by  Ibn  Khallikkn,  will  be  found  more  particulars  respecting  him;  see  also  Tabiskdt  os- 
Shafyin.  verso. 

(3)  In  the  life  of  ahAhnaf  the  author  says  little  or  nothing  about  these  cities,  and  scarcely  any  information 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  al-MAkin  or  Abh  'l-Fadl;  the  following  details  may  not  therefore  be  uniiK 
icrcsiiug.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Uie  Hijra  (A.D.  630«t  ^ Tabarcstau  was  conquered  by  the  MusUdi>  under 
the  orders  of  Said  Ibn  al-A&s,  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Almr  Ibu  Karii^ ^ subdued  Faiw,  Srjestan  and  Rho> 
rasan.  The  people  of  Herat  offered  some  resistance,  but  were  defeated;  the  cities  of  Nalsapbr  and  *^rakh.< 
surrendered  peaceably,  and  Marw  also  obtained  peace  on  condition  of  paying  two  millions  of  dir- 
hems every  year.  Al-Ahnaf  Ibti  KaU  was  tlien  sent  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  A&mir  into  Tokharcstan  at  the  bead 
of  four  thousand  borsc,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  that  country,  though  secondcil  by  ihote  of  Jawiaj&n  and 
other  districts;  he  then,  with  four  hundred  thousand (t)  men,  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  Kbowarezm,  but  w ithout  success.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Aimir  then  set  out  from  Naisiphr  lo  perform 
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lUe  pUgriniftge  to  Mrkka,  luTing  as  his  lieutenant  in  Kborasan  ai-Ahnaf.  who  defeated  tlio  united  forces  of 
that  country.  Abd  Allah,  on  his  return  from  Mekka.  went  to  Basra,  «here  be  filed  his  residenre,  while  bis 
lieutenants  governed  Khorasan,  SejisUD,  and  Persian  Irak  The  ^uaDUty  of  tribute  received  h«  the 

kballf  Othmkn  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  form  a number  of  large  treasuries  at  Medina  on  pur- 
pose to  contain  it.  It  is  said  that  the  treasures  of  Rhosroes  taken  by  the  Moslimi  amounted  to  one  bun> 
drrd  ihuuiaiid  botirut  of  gold;  each  badra’ij^  conlaining  four  thousand  pieces.  (TdrIkA  n/>A*A(imls,  Arabic 
MS.  of  the  B«6.  du  Roi,  No.  635,  fol.  345.i 


inN  AL-KATTAN. 

ALu  'l-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  {Generally  knonn  liy  thr 
name  of  Ihn  al-KaUdn,  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a leading  doctor  in  tliesect 
of  a».5hari.  He  learned  jurisprudence  under  Ihn  .Suraij  and,  after  him,  under 
Ahu  Ishak  al-.Marwazi : he  then  |mife.sscd  at  Baghdad,  and  men  of  learning  gaim-d 
information  at  his  lectures ; he  wrote  besides  a great  number  of  works ; and  die 
students  of  that  time  all  travelled  to  Irak  that  they  might  Ik- instructed  hv  him  or  bv 
Aim  l-Kasim  ad-Daraki ; when  ad-Daraki  died,  Ihn  al-Kattan  became  chief  of  the 
Shaiite  sect  iin  that  country).  Abu  Isliak  as-Shirazi  mentions  him  in  his  Ta- 
hakdt  and  savs  that  hi*  died  A.  11.  350  (A.  D.  070);. to  which  the  Khatib  (Abd 
liakr  Ahmad  al-Baghdddt)  adds  : “ In  the  mondi  of  the  first  Jumada  : he  was 
“ one  of  the  chief  Shafite  doctors,  and  composed  works  on  the  principles  of 
“jurisprudence  and  its  secondary  {xiinls.”  (Ibn  al-Jawzi)  author  of  the 
Shuzdr  td-Okud  says  that  Baghdad  {the  native  place  of  Ibn  al-Kattdn)  was 
built  in  the  year  1-'*G  (.A.  D.  76.3). 


AT-TAHAAVl. 

Abu  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Salamu  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  al-Azdi 
.at-Tahawi  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  Abu  Hanifa  and  became  head  of  die  Hanelites 
in  Egypt.  He  had  been  a follower  of  as.-Shafi’s  sect,  and  taken  lessons  from 
al-Muzani,  who  said  to  him  one  day  ; “ By  God!  no  good  will  ever  come  of 27 
“ you.”  Provoked  by  this  remark,  at-Tahawi  passed  over  to  Ahii  Jaafar  Ibn 
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Al)i  Imran  ihi-  Haiicntr  '!)  and  suidicd  under  him : he  said  aflerwards,  on  eum- 
[xisinij  liis  Mukhtasar  or  Compendinin  of  Juris|irudetiee:*“  God  he  riiereiful  to 
“ Ahu  Ihrahiin  I " inianinj;  al-Mn/.ani),  “were  he  liviiif],  he  shonld  have  lo 
“ expiate  his  oath  (2).”  Ahi'i  Vala  al-Klialili  says,  in  his  Irshdd  (.‘I),  in  the  life 
of  al-Miizani ; “ Al-Taliawi  was  sister’s  son  to  al-Miizani;  and  Muhammad  Ihii 
“ Ahmad  as-Shiiruti  relates  haviiifj  asked  him  why  he  differed  in  opinion  from 
“ his  iiiiele,  atid  preferretl  Ahu  llaiiifu’s  doctrine?  to  which  at-Tahawi  replied  : 
“ ‘ Because  I saw  my  uncle  [tore  over  the  works  of  Ahu  llanifa.”'  This  doctor 
wTott!  a number  of  insirttctive  hotiks,  such  as  the  Abkdm  al-Kordn  Ikhlildf 
al-Ulanid  (^Points  oj  doctrine  on  which  the  learned  differ"),  Madni  ’l-AUidr 
(The  obscure  ideas  and  allusions  in  the  7'raditions),  the  Shurut  {'Treatise  on 
drawing  up  bonds),  a (jreat  historical  work,  etc.  Al-Kod.ii  in  his  Khitat  s[K'aks 
of  him  in  these  terms;  “In  his  youth  he  met  with  al-Aluiani  and  most  of  the 
“ doctors  contemporary  with  him,  and  became  remarkably  skilled  in  draw  iiif; 
“ up  bonds  (.’>).  The  kadi  Abo  Ubaid  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Alxia  '0)  took  him 
“ for  s«“cretary;  he  was  then  in  a destitute  condition,  hut  was  enriehid  hv  the 
“ kindness  of  Ahii  Oltaid,  who  w;is  a very  generous  man.  Then  the  kadi  Abu 
“ Obaid  Ali  Ihn  al-llitsain  Ihn  llarh(7)  appointed  him  scrivener  (8)  after  the 
“ circumstance  which  occiirretl  between  Mansur  the  doctor  and  himself  (IV;  this 
“ was  in  the  year  .”10G  (A.  D.  1118  . The  public  notaries  were  averse  through 
“jealousy  to  his  being  nominated  scrivener,  as  they  did  not  wish  the  same 
“ [terson  to  lx;  both  chief  jurisconsult  (10)  and  receiver  of  attestations;  hut  a 
“ number  of  them  having  gone  that  year  to  Mekka  to  Sojourn  there  some  time 
“ from  religious  tnotives,  Ahu  Obaid  look  advantage  of  their  alisence  and  no- 
“ tninated  Abu  Jaafar  on  the  atieslatioiis  of  Abu  ’1-Kasim  al-.Mamun  .'Hid  Ahu 
“ Bakr  Ihn  SaklMi  (11)-”  At-Tah.iwi  was  horn  in  2.'18  (.A.  I).  852,,  or  22!) 

I A.D.  8'i3), according  lo  Ahu  Saad  as-Samani,  who  is  here  right;  another  aiilhor 
adds  that  his  birth  was  on  Sunday  eve,  11  ih  of  the  first  Rahi ; he  died  al  Old 
Cairo  on  Thursday,  IstofZii  ’l-Kaada  321  (.A.  D.  !13.'1),  and  was  buried  in  the 
Kanffa  '12)  where  his  tomb  is  still  remarked.  In  tlie  life  of  the  doctor  Mansiir 
Ibn  Ismail  ad-l)arir,  mention  is  again  made  of  him,  so  the  reader  is  referred 
to  it.  liis  father  died  A.  II.  264  (A.  U.  877-8).  Tahdwi  means  natwe  of 
Tahd,  which  is  a town  in  lJp[M>r  higypt  (Said):  Aztli  signifies  sprung  from 
Azd,  a great  and  renowned  tribe  in  Yemen. 
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Thr  haiu  Ab&  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Irarlii,  native  of  Baghdad.  «afi  an  imam  of  high  auUinrity  in  ibr 
(if  Abh  llaiilfa.  lie  was  a man  of  solid  Ifaniiiig.  and  romposrd  a nark,  rnlitled  al-HiJaJ  ; 

hr  (iUrd  the  piarc  of  kadi  in  Egypt,  and  lost  bis  sight  in  that  country.  Died  A.  II.  2H0  (A.  D.  ^ (.Tab. 
til’Hannfyin.  fol.  110  verso.) 

2;  Al'Mnzani  bad  snoro  by  God,  but  bis  oath  proved  false  : he  should  therefore  have  espiated  his  perjurv 
bad  he  lived.  This  eipiation  consists  in  granting  freedom  lo  a slave,  or  in  onre  feeding  or  clolbing  ten  |»au>' 
pers;  if  the  ]>ersoii  guilty  of  this  crime  have  not  the  means  of  fuUilling  either  of  the  above  conditions,  he  is 
only  obliged  to  fast  for  three  days.  »;D'Ohsson's  Tabieau  derfnipireOtAoman.  i.  IV.  p.  380.1 

tS]  This  work  is  spoken  of  by  HaiJi  Khalifa;  see  Flogel's  edition,  No.  5iB.  The  author,  AbO  Yak  Khalil 
Ibn  Abd  Allah,  i»as  a native  of  Karo  In.  He  diinl  A.  H.  146  'A.  D.  1054),  and  was  considered  a traditinnist 
of  Ibe  fliHi  aulhorilT.  (Yalt’s  .Innols.) 

D Ve  note  [Si,  page  6. 

•8i  In  Arabic  .SAtirtW  feondifions^  the  name  given  to  that  branch  of  jurisprudrnro  which  treats  of  drawing 
up  legal  arts  and  bonds  In  proper  form.  iSee  Hajji  Khalifa.) 

6j  Ahd  Ohaid  AII.1I1  Kluhammad  Ibn  Abda  abAbbAUAiii,  doctor  of  ibe  llanrlitr  sort,  Itorn  at  Ba^ra.  A.  H 
'ilK  (A.  D.  KI3  : he  studied  under  a miinber  of  eelebratcd  masters,  and  then  went  In  Egypt,  where  he  was 
appointed  Intptftnr  of  }Vrontfa  (seedeSary’s  VhrtstomatMe.  t.  1,  p.  I.Ti  , and  was  afterwards  nominated 
kAdi,  In  the  year  278.  by  KhumArawaib,  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Taulfin.  He  was  a generous  patron  of  men  of 
learning,  and  always  ready  to  oblige  those  who  applied  to  him.  During  the  troubles  whicli  ensued  iu  Egypt 
on  the  death  of  Jaish,  son  of  Khunilrawaih.  Ibn  Abda  was  obliged  lo  He  concealed  fur  a considerable  |teri<Ml: 
he  was  restored  lo  the  place  of  k4di,  A.H  292.  btii  he  quiUed  it  soon  after  and  retired  lo  Irak,  where  be 
died.  A.  H.  312  (A.  D.  Il24i.  aged  95  years.  tAI-Askakni‘s  History  of  the  Kadis  of  Egypt.  MS.  of  the  Pih. 
du  Roi.  No.  691.) 

(7)  Ali  Ibn  akilusain  Ibn  Harb.  surnamed  Ibn  Ilarbawaib,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shlfl  and  native 
of  Baghdad.  In  A.  II.  293  he  went  to  Egypt  and  replaced  Ibn  Abda  as  kidi;  he  was  afterwards  deposed  in 
the  year  311,  and  dietl  at  Baghdad  in  319  (A  D.931;.  (AbAskalini.  AI-Othm4ni.) 

(8t  In  Arabic,  Adi:  see  what  Ibn  KhahlOnsays  o^lbe  duties  of  this  {ujblic  ofQcer,  in  de  Sacy's  rAresfomre- 
thie.  1. 1,  p.  10;  consult  also  Von  llaiiinier's  Landtnervaltung  tin/cr  dem  Chatifatf,  p.  103. 

1,9)  This  occurrence  is  again  spoken  of  in  the  life  of  Maiisiir;  it  was  a quarrel  between  the  two  duelors. 

(lot  The  jnriiconsults  called  the  law  (He  artenre.  to  iitdicatf  its  hi|(h  importance;  for  the  same  reason,  the 
chief  jurisconsult  is  called  the  chief  of  (He  artenre.  which  is  Uic  name  given  him  licre. 

(11)  Those  fiersons  were  prolvably  notaries  also. 

(12)  There  were  two  cemeteries  at  Old  Cairo,  called  the  tireater  and  the  I.esser  Karlfa : aUMakrIat,  in  bis 
A'Atlor.  descriltes  them  both  and  gives  copious  information  respecting  the  tombs,  chapels,  mosques,  and  M<uliin 
convents  with  which  Uiey  were  lilled.  See  also  M.  de  Sacy's  CAr«a(otiuUAt«.  1.  1.  p.  238. 


ABU  HAMID  AL-ISFARAINI. 

' The  sliaikh  AbA  Hamid  Ahmad  Ibii  Ahi  Tahir  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ufa- 
raini,  doctor  of  Uie  sector as-Shafi,  brcarac  imam  and  professor  (I),  at  Baghdad. 
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where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  more  than  threehundred  students  in  jurispru- 
dence: {the  subject  of  his  lessons  was)  the  Mukhtasar  by  al-Muxaiii,  which  he 
explained  with  additional  observations  of  his  own;  and  {by  his  successful 
instruction)  he  filled  the  eartli  with  partisans  (of  as-Shaff s opinions).  He  ex- 
plained the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  two  works,  the  Great  and  the  Small  Tor- 
lika  (2);  another  short  work  of  his,  the  Bustdn  or  Garden,  consists  of  siiifjiilar 
anecdotes.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  al-Marzuban  and 
then,  from  Abu  'l-Kasimad-l)araki;  contemporaries  all  acknowledged  bis  superior 
merit  and  discriminating  judgment ; and  the  Khatib  {Abu  Bakr  Ahmad]  sp-nks 
of  him,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  in  tliesc  terms ; “ Abu  Hamid  taught  a small 
“ portion  of  traditions,  which  he  himself  had  learned  from  Alxl  Allah  Ibn  Adi, 
“ Abil  Bakr  al-Ismalli,  Ibrabim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abdal  al-Isfaraini  and  otbei-s ; 
“ {as  a traditionist)  he  is  a sure  authority.  I saw  him  more  than  once  and  was 
“ present  at  his  lectures  in  the  mosque  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mul«rak  which  lies 
“ at  the  upper  end  of  the  Grant  of  ar-Hahi  (.3),  and  I heard  some  |icrsons  mention 
“ that  seven  hundred  students  of  jurisprudence  went  to  his  lectures,  and  {for  that 
“ reasori)  people  used  to  say  : If  as-Shdfi  saw  him,  he  would  be  delighted'' 
The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  in  his  Tabakdt,  relates  as  follows  : “Abu 
tttt  " 'l-Husain  al-KudAri  thellanelite  used  to  praise  and  extol  Abii  Hamid  al-Isfaraini 
“ above  all  others;  and  it  was  told  to  the  vizir  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  (A) 
“ that  he  had  said  ; ‘ I consider  Abu  Hamid  an  abler  doctor  and  divine  than 
“ ‘as-Sbafi.’  On  this,  1 remarked  to  the  vizir  that  it  was  al-Kudnri's  confidence  in 
“ .\bii  Hamid's  talents,  and  his  zeal  for  the  llanelite  sect,  which  led  him  to  under- 
“ value  as-Shafi,  so  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  he  had  said ; for  Abu 
“ Hamid,  and  even  more  ancient  and  learned  doctors  than  he,  were  fai-  fnjm  the 
“ rank  of  as-Shafi ; to  whom  and  to  whose  successors  we  might  apply  this  verse 
“ of  the  |K>et’s : 

* They  sojourned  at  Mekka  among  the  tribes  of  Naufal.but  thou  hast  settleil  at  al-Baidi, 
‘ the  most  distant  station.'  " 

It  is  related  of  Abu  Hamid  that  he  said  ; “ I never,  in  quitting  the  meetings  fur 
“ discussing  punts  of  law  (5)  Irad  to  regret  omitting  a necessary  observation.”  It 
is  also  related  that,  in  one  of  those  meetings,  a doctor  addressed  him  in  an  im- 
proper manner,  and  then  went  to  him  that  night  to  ask  his  pardon ; on  which  Abii 
Hamid  repeated  tliese  verses : 
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A deliberate  insult  is  offered  before  the  public;  then  comes  a private  excuse  which  only 
confirms  the  fault.  He  who  thinks  that  a private  excuse  can  ctTace  a public  insult  is  in 
a {;reat  mistake. 

This  doctor  was  I)orn  in  A.  H.  34A  (A.  I).  955),  and  went  to  Ra^'hdad  in  303 
(A.D.  973-4),  or  364  according;  to  the  Kliatib  : he  there  taught  jurisprudence  from 
lheyear370  till  lus  death,  whicli  happened  Friday  evening,  18th  Sliawwal,  A.  II. 
406  :Man*h, A.D. 1016),  at  Baghdad;  the  next  morning  he  was  buried  court 
of)  his  house.  Ilis  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  the  (cemetery  at  the)  Gate 
of  Ilarb  in  the  year  4 1 0.  The  Khatib  says : “ 1 prayed  over  his  bier  in  llie  plain 
“ (Sahra)  lx.’vond  the  Bridge  of  Abu  ’d-Dann  ; and  the  imam  who  lead  the  praver 
*'  was  Abu  Abd  Allah,  son  to  (theKhaliJ^  al-Mahtadi,  and  pit'acher  of  the  Mosque 
“ of  Al-Mansur,  it  was  a day  witnessed  by  crowds  of  people  and  filled  with  deep 
“ sorrow  and  grievous  lamentation.** — Ixfardini  means  natwe  of  Isfardin^  a 
town  of  Khorasan  in  the  lemlors'  of  Naisapiir,  half  way  between  it  and  Jorjan. — 
The  verso  applied  to  as-Shafi  by  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  has  another  belonging  to  it 
which  runs  thus : * 

For  thou  didst  fear  on  her  account  (6)  tho  evil  talk  of  hidden  foes  with  sharpened 
tongue;  who  say,  but  never  perform. 


(I)  The  Pipression  rAtfe/TaiiuAtfp  of  tht  uorld  and  of  tht  T€tigion  is  so  obscuri'. 

ihtt  Us  signiticaiion  ran  only  be  found  b;  roiapariog;  the  differenl  passages  in  «hirh  it  orrurs.  lureal  mean- 
ing. deduced  from  an  esaroination  of  sti  passages,  appears  to  be  that  given  here;  nameh.  tht  ptares  of  tmam 
und  chief  profe$$or:  for  U b to  be  observed  that  all  the  persons  to  whom  ibis  title  is  applied,  were  great 
imams  and  famous  professors,  and  nulhing  more.  lo  al*0(linaAQrs  FaboMtwe  find  that  Mubajninad  as-SSldki 
btratne  the  tmam  of  the  world  in  jurisprudence,  exegesis,  polite  literature,  philulogf,  grammar,  poetry, 
and  iciMlastir  divinity ; the  same  author  says  of  Ihrabim  al-Harwaxi,  that  be  succeeded  lo  the  plare  of 
^,1*11  ^ chiefiainthip  of  trience  or  head-professorship,  and  that  be  filled  the  land  with  his  pupiU. 

These  two  passages,  selected  from  many  oibers.  appear  decisive  as  lo  the  sense  of  the  Us  jJl  chief- 

taituhip  of  the  world.  The  chieftainship  of  Iks  religion  indicates,  most  probably,  the  place  of  the  chief 
imam. 

(21  Taftia  signifies  an  appendix  or  awi^fetnenf;  the  Moslim  seboobnen  give  this  title  to  collections  of 
notes  and  observalioni  on  the  system  of  dortrine  followed  by  the  sect;  these  notes  were  generally  taken  by 
the  scholars  during  the  lectures  of  Ibetr  professors.  Uajji  Khalifa  mentions  a number  of  works  bearing  this 
title,  and  be  remarks  that  aMsfarkini's  Taf^df  treau  of  the  fihafiie  doctrines.  i,Sec  Flugcl's  edllioo,  t.  II. 
.No.  3120.) 

^3/  Sec  page  7,  note  (1  , *The  Khatib  could  not  then  have  been  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  yean  of  age. 
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(4}  All  Ibn  al-Hu^ain,  iiirnamed  Rdia  ar-RuasA  (ehitfof  the  ebie/$]  ma«  viiir  lo  ibe  khalif  aUKaim  Itiamr 
Utah : hr  pul  to  ileath  bj  al'Ba»4»lri.  A.  H.  4.fO  {A.  D.  1056;.  iSee  AbO  ’l-FadA'i)  Aanals.1 
[6.  Tbe»o  debating  forieliea  were  tield  by  jttudenU  under  the  presidetn  c of  tb«ir  profe»*or«  or  by  d«M:tor»  of 
ibe  diffpreni  sect*  between  ihemseUe*. 

(6]  The  mUtres«  of  the  Arabic  poet  t»  generally  of  a different  tribe  from  his,  and  i»he  is  suppos'd  to  be  atway* 
guarded  by  a number  of  jealous  reUlions.  ready  lo  »reak  vengeance  on  any  lover  who  should  ilare  to  make 
known  tbe  object  of  bU  imsshmi. 


AUMAHAMILI. 

Aim  'l-Ilasan  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  llm  .Said  Ibn  Aban  ad-Uubbi  al-Mahamili,  doolor  of  ihc 
sect  of  .is-ShaR.  He  learned  jurisprudence  fi-om  Abu  Hamid  al-lsfaraiiii,  and 
put  down  in  wriliiif;  a Tatik<i(S)  wliieh  was  laui;lu  him  by  Abu  Hamid,  and 
whose  name  it  bears.  Tbe  penetration  and  intelligence  with  which  he  was  ;;ifle<l 
etialiled  him  to  eclipse  all  his  eonl^mnioraries ; in  jurisprudence  he  heeame  lamiark- 
ahlv  eminent,  and  pmfessed  it  lx>th  in  the  lifelimeor  his  master  Alui  Hamid  and 
after-his  decease.  He  learned  the  Traditions  fn>m  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Mii7jjfl'ar(2) 
and  other  traditionist.s  of  the  same  jK’riod,  havin;;  Itecn  taken  by  his  father  on  a 
journey  to  Kufa,  in  order  that  he  mifjht  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  that  teacher. 
He  composed  on  the  doctrines  of  his  ser't  a larjjc  Itook,  entitled  the  Majmii  (Col- 
teclion)-,  another  in  one  volume,  ralletl  Mtikni (xu/JicienC)-,  a little  work  enti- 
tlrtl  the  Lobdb  (Marrmv),  anti  a fourth  called  the  Ausal  {Medium),  liesidcs  a 
^leal  number  of  treatises  on  eontroveesial  subjects.  He  professed  at  Raf;hdad, 
and  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Chi'oniele  of  that  city  compiled  by  the  Klialib. 

29  Died  on  Wednesday,  2(llh  of  the  second  Rabi,  415  (A. D.  1024);  lx>rn  :\.H.  IlliS 
I A.  D.  978-0). — Dubbimea.m  belonging  to  Dubb,  vi\\\e\\  is  a great  and  well- 
known  trilK-;  Mahtimili  is  derived  from  Mahdmil,  which  is  the  name  of  the  lit- 
ters in  which  travellers  are  earried. 

;l>  See  page  55.  note  [2). 

2)  Abo  bHaMin  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  wa»  born  at  Bagfadad,  A.  H.  266 (A.  1).  699  ■ He  became  ibe 
fir»t  traditioni»t  of  bU  lime  in  Irak,  and  had  among  bis  auditors  the  celebrated  ad-D&rakulni.  Died  A.  II  37U 
(A.D.  969:.  It  ap|»ear*  that  he  »a»  a partisan  of  the  Shiite  doctrines.  {Tab.  alSuffdi  . 
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Abil  fiakr  Alimad  Ibn  al-llusain  Urn  Ali  llm  .\bd  Allah  Ibn  Musa  al-Baihaki  al- 
Kbo«ruJi-iili,  doctor  of  (he  sect  of  as-Sbafi,  the  great  and  illustrious  hanz(1), 
who  in  his  age  stood  alone  without  a rival  for  the  variety  of  his  attainments,  was 
one  of  the  princijKil  di.seiples  of  (he  hakim  .Abd  .Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Baiy,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  the  traditions,  hut  whom  he  soon  surpassed  in  all  (he  diflerent 
parts  of  knowledge.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  Ahil  ‘l-Fath  Nasir  Ibn 
Muliammad  al-Omari  al-Afarwazi  (2),  hut  tlie  traditions  were  his  favourite 
study,  and  it  was  as  a traditionist  that  he  attained  reputation.  In  this  pursuit 
lie  travelled  to  Irak,  Jihal  (Persian  Irak),  llijaz  and  Khor^san,  in  which  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  all  the  others  visited  by  him,  he  reeeived  the  traditions  from 
the  lips  of  the  learned  of  that  time;  he  then  l«‘gan  to  write  on  the  subject,  and 
composi’d  a great  number  of  works,  which,  it  is  said,  amount  to  one  thousand 
volumes.  It  was  he  who  first  collected  tlie  sentences  (3)  of  as-Shafi,  witli  which 
he  formed  ti-n  volunu^s  : (he  best  known  of  his  works  are — (he  Great  and  (he 
Small  Collections  of  Traditions;  Proofs  of  the  prophetic  Mission;  Acts  and  Tra- 
ditions (o/  AfiJiammaef);  Path  of  Faith ; Merits  of  as-Shafi,  descendant  of  Ahd  al- 
Muttalih;  Merits  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanbal,  etc.  .Al-Hailibki  was  a man  little  solici- 
tous about  worldly  goods,  and  the  Imam  al-Ilaramaiii  said  of  him : “Then-  was 
“ no  follower  of  (he  Shafitc  sect  who  was  not  under  some  obligation  to  as-Shafi, 
“ al-Baihaki  excepted;  for  as-Shad  was  under  obligations  to  him.”  Al-Bai- 
haki was  a most  active  defender  of  the  doctrine  instituted  by  as-Shafi,  and  was 
invited  to  Naisapilr,  in  order  to  propagate  the  knowledge  (oj' that  doctrine)-,  he 
went  there  in  consequence,  and  led  a (simple  and  holy)  life  such  as  that  of  the 
primitive  Moslims;  he  (aught  traditions  to  a great  nnmlier  of  eminent  doctors, 
among  others,  Zahir  as-Shahami  (4),  Muhammad  al-ForJwi  and  Alid  al-Munim 
al-Kushairi  (5);  he  was  born  in  the  month  of  Shalian,  38 '»  (A.  D.  994) ; died 
the  10th  of  (he  first  Jumada,  458  (A.  D.  tOOfi),  at  Naisapiir,  whence  his  body 
was  transported  to  Baihak  (his  native  place),  which  is  a collection  of  villages  in 
the  dependency  of  Naisabdr,  at  twenty  parasangs  from  that  city;  Khosrdjerd  is 
the  name  of  one  of  (hose  villages. 


(I)  The  perwnt  «ho  kno«  the  Koran  b;  hearl  are  called  Hd/i:;  but  Ihli  title  ii  given  more  erpeciall;  to 
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IhoM  docton  who  learned  by  heart  the  conlenu  of  the  Rti  great  collections  of  Traditions  (see  the  Mitkdt- 
al-Jlfa$Abth,  Tol.l,  p.  3ji  nho  ran  cite  the  names  of  the  persons  hr  nhoro  each  tradition  has  been  succesilreljr 
handed  do%n»  and  nliu  ran  point  out  those  iraditionists  «hose  authority  cannot  be  admitted  without  limita- 
tion and  those  who  mnit  full  coiiHdcacr.  The  word  Mfii  Is  sr»metimes  made  use  of  to  designate  a narrator 
of  historical  traditions. 

(S)  Abb  ’l-Fath  akOmari  was  one  of  the  most  noted  doctors  w ho  studied  under  abKalTal  and  Abh  ’l-Taiyb 
as-SAlAki;  he  died  A.  H.  444  (A.  1).  1052;.— ^Al*Othm4ui's  Ta&oAdr,  fol.  K5  rerso.) 

fS)  Senteneet;  that  U,  legat  opiniont  recdveU  as  positive  precepts  by  the  followers  of  his  sect.  AU 
Olhminl  remarks  (Tahoidf,  fol.  22  verso),  that  among  the  numerous  autbo'rs  who  wrote  on  the  life  and 
virtues  of  as-Shin,  the  ablest  and  most  etact  was  al-Baihaki.  w bo,  in  two  thick  volumes,  treated  fully  of  his 
merits,  the  circumstances  of  bis  life,  etc.  all  on  the  best  authority. 

(4)  AbA  *1-K4sim  Zkhir  Ibn  TAhir  as-ShahAmi  and  his  brother  AbA  Bakr  Wajlh  were  two  celebrated  tradi- 
tionUts  of  that  time. 

(8)  AbA  'l-Muiaffar  Abd  al-Munim  al-Ku«bairi  was  son  to  Abd  al>Kartm  Ibn  HawAiin.  whose  life  is  given 
In  this  work. 


AN-NASAl  THE  HAFIZ. 

The  haCiz  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ahmad  Ibii  Ali  Ibn  Shoaib  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Sin4n 
Ibn  Bahr  an-Nasai,  chief  Iradilionist  of  Iiis  age  and  autlior  of  a Sunan,  or  col- 
lection of  traditions,  was  aa  inlialuLant  of  Old  Cairo,  in  which  city  his  works  got 
into  circulation,  and  whore  he  had  also  many  pupils.  Muhammad  Ihn  Ishak  al- 
Isfahani  gives  the  following  account  of  his  death:  “I  heard  onr  elders  in  Old 
“ Cairo  relate  tltal  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  left  Misr  towards  the  end  of  his  life  and 
“ went  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  Moawia  and  what 
traditions  he  knew  respecting  the  merits  of  that  prince;  to  which  he  made  this 
“ reply:  ‘It  is  not  then  enough  for  Moawia  to  enter  (into  salvation)  on  an  equal 
“ footing  with  others,  but  he  must  even  siir{iass  them  by  exclusive  merits  (1)!’ 
“ Rut  some  relate  that  his  answer  was : ‘1  know  not  any  tradition  res|)ccling  his 
“ special  merit  but  this  : May  God  never  satiate  tby  belly!'  (2)  Now  this 
“ doctor  w’as  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  khalif  Ali;  so  the  ]XK>ple  began 
“ to  strike  him  on  the  sides,  nor  did  they  discontinue  till  they  thrust  him 
“ out  of  tlie  mosque.  (In  another  account  it  is  said  that  they  struck  him 
“ on  the  testicles  and  trod  him  under  foot.)  He  was  then  Ikiiiic  to  Ramla, 
“ where  he  expired.”  The  hafiz  Abii  'l-Hasan  ad-I)arakutni  relates  as  fol- 
50  lows:  “ An-Nasai,  after  the  ill-treatment  he  underwent  at  Damascus,  asked 
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“ lo  be  borne  lo  Mecca,  where  he  died  on  his  arrival,  and  was  buried  bc- 
“ tween  as-Safa  and  al-Marwa;  his  death  happened  in  the  niunlh  of  Shaban, 
“ A.  H.  303”  (February,  A.  D.  910).  The  hafiz  Abii  Noaim  al-lsfahani 
adds  the  followinjj  |>articular8  : “ The  people  havin|>  trampled  on  an-Nasai  at 
“ Damascus,  he  died  from  tlie  elFccts  of  that  ill  usage  whilst  he  was  bearing  (to 
“ Mekka).  He  composed  a work  called  al-Khasdis  {^Particularities),  treating  of 
“ the  merits  of  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talib  and  those  of  his  family ; the  greater  part  of  the 
“ traditions  contained  therein  are  alleged  on  the  authority  of  Ahmad  Ibn  ilanhal. 
“ Having  Iteen  asked  why  he  did  not  write  a work  on  the  merits  of  Muhammad's 
“ companions,  he  answered : ‘ On  entering  Damascus,  I found  a great  number  of 
“ persons  holding  Ali  in  aversion,  for  which  reason  I intended  that  God  should 
**  direct  them  by  means  of  this  book.*  He  used  to  abstain  from  food  every 
“ second  dav,  and  was  remarked  for  lieing  of  an  ardent  temperament.”  The 
hafiz  Ihn  Asakir  of  Damascus  relates  that  he  had  four  wives,  to  each  of  whom  he 
paid  equal  attentions,  and  that  he  possessed  concubines  besides.  Ad-Darakutni  de- 
clares him  a martyr,  on  aecount  of  the  trials  he  underwent  at  Damascus,  and  says 
that  he  died  on  Monday, 13th  Safar,  303 (August,  A.  D.  91 5),  at  Mekka;  otliers  state 
that  he  died  at  Ramla,  in  Palestine.  Abu  Said  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Yiinus,  au- 
thor of  the  Annals  of  Egv'pt,  writes  in  that  work;  “An-Nasai  came  to  Misr  a 
“ long  time  ago,  he  was  a traditionist  of  the  first  order;  his  word  was  held  a sure 
“ authority,  his  information  was  exact,  and  his  memory  retentive.  He  left  Misr 
“ in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  302.”  I find  in  ray  handwriting,  in  tlie  rough 
copy  of  this  work,  that  an-Nasai  was  liorn  at  Nasa,  A.  H.  214  or  21.1  (A.  D. 
829,  830). — Nasdi  means  native  of  Nasd,  a city  in  Khorasan,  which  has  pro- 
diictd  a numlier  of  eminent  men. 

(1)  The  eipraMMm  Ij  I"*"  •Ires'tT  ciptiined.  iwg*  M,  note  (»). 

it)  SlolwU  «u  fo  traricioiu  that  hit  grtedioen  beeiine  proicrbljl.  (See  FrtjUg'i  PrmtrUa  Mtldanii, 
1. 1,  p.  I3S.)  The  imprecMion  cileil  by  ui-NaUi  *ii  probibli  uUcred  by  one  of  liotwU'i  etiemin.  and  party 
ipiril  pmenled  ll  from  being  forgotten. 


AL-KUDLRl. 

Abu  l-llusain  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  ihn  .Mimad  Ihn  Jaafar  Ihn  Haradan,  , 
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surnamed  al-Kuduri,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  Abii  Hanifa,  and  Itecame  presi- 
dent of  the  Hanelites  in  Irak.  In  treating  speculative  p<jints  he  had  the  talent  of 
expressing  his  ideas  with  great  precision ; he  was  also  versed  in  the  traditions ; and 
the  khatih  Ahti  Rakr,  author  of  the  History  of  Baghdad,  who  had  learned  them 
frmn  him,  alleged  his  authority  in  citing  them,  lie  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
doctrines  of  his  sect;  among  others,  that  celebrated  work,  the  Mukhtasar  (Abridg- 
ment). lie  was  accustomed  to  diseuss  controversial  subjects  with  Abu  Hamid 
al-lafaraini,  tlie  Shafite  doctor;  in  whose  life  has  already  Iteen  given  the  high  opi- 
nion which  he  expresstxl  of  Ahu  Hamid's  merits (1).  Al-Kudiiri  was  lx>rn  A.  H. 
3C2  (A.D.  972-3);  he  died  on  Sunday,  3th of  Rajah,  428  (April,  A.  D.  1 037),  at 
Baghdad,  and  was  buried  the  same  day  in  {the  court  of)  his  dwelling,  in  the  street 
of  Abii  Khalf ; but  his  body  was  afterwards  transported  to  a tomb  in  the  great  stri'et 
of  al-Mansur,  where  it  was  placed  by  tlie  side  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowaretmi,  the 
Hanefitc  doctor  (2). — Ku.duri\%  derived  from  Aorfur,  plural  of  (caldron) : I 
know  not  for  what  reason  he  w as  so  called ; but  such  is  the  derivation  of  tliat 
appellation  as  given  by  as-Samaiii,  in  his  work  called  al-Ansdb. 

(I)  See  page  S4- 

(3)  The  shaikh  aod  Imam  Abh  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Mum  Ibo  Muhammad  ai-KbowArezmi.  a celebrated 
professor,  and  tnufli  of  the  Hanefitc  sect;  for  intelUgencc,  learning,  and  integrity,  he  poaseased  a high  rfpu> 
tation;  and  bis  society  was  courted  by  persons  of  every  rank.  Died  A.  H.  403  (A.  D.  1011-3).  f raboAdf  of- 
/fana/V^n;  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  fonds  St.  Germain,  No.  132,  fol.  142  verso.) 


AT-THALABl  AN-NAISABURI. 

Ahu  Ishak  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  a t-Thalabi,  native  of  Naisiptlr, 
and  a well-known  commentator  on  the  Koran,  was  the  most  skilful  man  of  his 
time  in  explaining  tlte  difficulties  of  that  book;  and  his  work,  entitled  the  Great 
Commentary,  surpassed  all  others  on  the  Subject.  He  is  also  author  of  the  KUdb 
al-Arats  {Book  of  Brides),  containing  the  history  of  the  prophets,  and  of  other  trea- 
tises. As-Samani  makes  mention  of  him  and  adds:  “Some  of  the  learned  say 
“ that  the  name  of  TTialabi,  or  Thaalibi,  was  given  to  him  not  as  a patronymic, 
“ but  as  a surname.”  Abu  '1-Kiisim  al-Kushairi  relates  the  following  circum- 
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sUmce  concerning  him : “1  saw  in  a dream  theLord  of  Glory  (1),  who  was  speak-  51 
“ ing  10  me  and  I to  him;  during  Uiis  it  happened  that  UicLord  (may  his  name  be 
“ exalted),  said:  *Tlieholy  man  draweih  near.’  I turned,  and  lo!  Ahmad  al- 
“ Thalahi  was  drawing  near.”  Alid  al-Glialirlbn  Ismail  al-Farisi,  in  his  Sidk, 
or  euntintialioii  of  tlie  history  of  Naisapiir,  s|)caks  of  him  and  praises  him : “ lie 
“ was,”  says  he,  “an  exact  and  tnm-wonhy  transmitter  of  traditions;  he  gave 
“ lliem  on  the  authority  of  Al>d  Tahir  Ibn  Khiizaima  and  the  imam  Abii  Rakr 
“ Ibn  Mibrnn,  teaclier  of  the  art  of  reading  the  Koran  correctly.  He  taught 
“ a great  numl>er  of  traditions,  which  he  had  learned  from  many  masters. 

“ He  died  in  U‘27  (A.  I).  1Q35-6)."  Another  writer  states  tliat  his  death  Umk 
place  in  the  month  of  Miihariam,  427;  and  a thirtl  that  it  happened  on  Wed- 
nesday, 23nl  Muharram,  437  (.\.  1).  104.7). — Naisdbtiri  means  belonging  to 
Naisdpiir,  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  greau^st  cities  in  Khorasan,  abound- 
ing, above  others,  in  all  the  convcniencies  of  life;  it  was  so  called  because  Sabiir 
zu  'l-Aktaf,  a Persian  king  of  the  last  race,  having  come  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
which  was  then  overgrown  with  reeds,  was  pleased  with  it  and  said:  “It  wen*  . 
“ well  a city  were  here;”  he  then  ordered  the  reeds  to  be  cut  down  and  the  city 
to  lie  built;  and  it  was  named  Naisabur,  because  Nat  in  Persian  means  reed. 

This  is  what  as-Samani  says  in  his  jdnsdb. 

fl)  See  46.  note  (71,  lod  L«oe'«  Modtm  Egyptian$,  vol.  1,  p.  271.338. 


IBN  ABI  DUWAU. 

The  kadi  Abu  Alxl  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  Farah  Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Abd  Allali  Ibn  Abbad  Ibn  Salam  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Abd  Hind  Ibn  Lakhin  (1)  Ibn  Ma- 
lik Ibn  Kanas  Ibn  .Mana  Ibn  Borjan  Ibn  Daus  Ibn  ad-I)il  Ibn  Omaiya  Ibn  Iludaka 
Ibn  Zahr  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adnan  al-Iyadi : this  k.idi  was  ce- 
lebrated for  his  manly  character  and  his  zeal  in  serving  his  friends;  and  many 
anecdotes  of  his  humane  interference  witli  the  klialif  al-Molasim  are  still  preserved. 
Abu  Abd  Allah  (2)  al-Marzobani  makes  the  following  mention  of  him  in  the 
Mursbid,  where  he  treats  of  the  Motazclitc  divines:  “It  is  said  that  .Ahmad  Ibn 
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“ Abi  Duwad’s  family  drow  its  orijjin  from  a village  near  Kinnisrin(3),  but  he 
“ himself,  when  yet  a laiy,  was  taken  to  Damascus  (4)  by  his  fatlier,  who  went 
“ there  on  a commercial  undertaking.  Ahmad  pssed  his  youth  in  the  pursuit 
“ of  learning  (more  priicularlv  jurisprudence  ami  scholastic  tlieologv),  till  he 
“ attained  that  eminence  he  afterwards  held,  lie  studied  under  Ilaiyaj  Ibn  al- 
“ .\la  as-Sulmi,  and  had  Imh-ii  a pupil  of  Wiisil  Ibn  Ata's  (5);  this  rendered  him 
“ prtial  to  die  doctrines  of  the  Molaieliles."  “Never,”  says  Abii  ’1-Aina,  “ did 
“ I meet  a person  invested  with  authority  who  spoke  with  more  correctness  and 
“ precision  than  Ibn  Abi  Duwad.”  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  rcsjiccting  him : “ I heard  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  say  at  the  court  of 
“ al-Motasim:  ‘1  never  speak  first  to  a khalif  about  business  in  the  presence  of 
“ die  vizir  Muhammad  Ibn  az-Zaiyat,  lest  he  should  learn  (^  from  wy  example) 
“ how  to  Ix^in  a conversation  with  the  prince  and  how  business  is  done  (6).’ 
“ He  was  the  first  who  ever  opened  a conversation  with  a khalif,  for  till  that  time 
“ none  spoke  to  the  prince  till  he  spoke  first  to  them.”  Abu '1-Aina  says  that  Ibn 
Abi  Duwad  was  a gootl  poet,  and  that  he  expressed  his  thoughts  with  elegance 
and  precision.  Al-Marzobani  relates  that  his  name^is  mentioned  bv  Dibil  Ibn 
Ali  1-Khozai,  in  his  book  containing  the  list  of  poets,  and  that  some  fine  verses  of 
his  ate  quoted  there. — Ibn  Abi  Duwad  used  to  say:  “There  are  three  classes  of 
“ men  who  must  be  treated  with  honour  and  esteem:  the  learned,  the  magis- 
“ tratps,  and  our  friends;  whoever  slights  the  learned,  loses  his  religion;  who- 
“ ever  slights  the  magistrates,  loses  his  projierty;  and  whoever  slights  his 
“ friends,  loses  his  manliness.” — Ibrahim  Ibn  al-llasan  relates  as  follows : 
“ We  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  al-Mamun,  and  the  names  of  the  people 
“ of  Medina  who  engaged  their  fidelity  to  Muhammad  on  the  night  of  al-Akaba(7), 
“ were  enumerated;  there  was  some  disagreement  however  on  the  subject, 
“ when  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  came  in,  and  eounted  them  uji  one  by  one,  names,  siir- 
“ names,  and  genealogies;  on  which  al-Mamiin  said;  ‘When  men  want  a man 
“ of  talent  for  companion,  let  them  take  a person  like  Ahmad!’  ‘Nav,’  said 
“ Ahmad,  ‘but  when  a man  of  learning  keeps  compny  with  a khalif,  let  him 
“ find  one  like  tlie  Gimmander  of  the  Faithful,  from  whom  he  may  gain  inform- 
58  “ ation,  and  whose  conversation  is  more  learned  than  his  own.’  ” — One  of  Ah- 
mad Ibn  Abi  Duwad's  maxims  was : “ A man  is  not  perfect  unless  he  have  abilities 
“ sufficient  for  elevating  to  the  pulpit  his  friend,  though  a simple  soldier  of  po- 
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“ lice,  and  for  sending  to  the  gibbet  his  enemy,  though  a vizier  (8).”  Abu  I- 
Aini  relates  of  him  the  following  anecdote;  “Al-Afshin  (9)  bore  envy  towards 
“ Ahu  Dulaf  al-Ka$im  Ibn  Isa  '1-ljli  for  his  knowledge  of  the  pure  Arabic  laii- 
“ guage  and  for  his  bravery ; he  Uierefoi'c  plotted  against  him,  and  caused  witness 
“ to  be  iKtrne  that  he  had  commitleil  tivason  ami  luimler;  he  then  had  him 
“ arrested  on  a pretest  he  imagined,  and,  having  held  a sitting  to  try  him, 
“ he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth  along  with  the  headsman  that  was  to  pul 
“ him  to  death.  When  news  of  this  reached  Ibn  Abi  Duwid,  he  instantly 
“ mounted  his  horse  (10),  setoff  with  the  notariis  who  hap|x'ned  to  be  present  (at 
“ his  tribunal)  (11),  and  came  in  on  al-Afshin,  Ix-fore  whom  Abd  Dulaf  had 
“just  been  led  for  execution.  He  then  stoppeel  and  said:  “I  am  a messen- 
“ gcr  to  thee  from  ilje  Commander  of  the  Faithful;  he  commands  thee  to  do 
“ no  ill  to  al-Kasim  Ibn  Isa,  and  moreover  to  give  him  up  to  me.’  Tum- 
“ ing  Uien  to  die  notaries,  he  said:  ‘Hear  witness  that  1 have  delivered  him  the 
“ message  sent  by  the  Commander  of  the  Faitlifiil,  and  that  al-Kasim  is  alive 
“ and  in  health.’  The  notaries  answered:  ‘We  are  witnesses  thereof.’  So  al- 
“ Afshin  could  not  do  al-Kasim  harm,  and  Ibn  .Abi  Duwad  went  instantly  to  the 
“ khalif  al-Motasira  and  said:  ‘Commander  of  the  Faithful!  I have  fulPdlcd  in 
“ thy  name  a message  which  thou  didst  not  give  me,  yet  I count  it  for  one  of  my 
“ best  deeds,  and  tlirough  it  I hope  for  Paradise.’  He  then  told  him  what  had 
" passed,  and  the  khalif  approved  his  conduct,  and  having  sent  for  al-Kasim,  he 
“ set  him  at  liberty  and  gave  him  a present;  he  tlicn  reprimanded  severely  al- 
“ Afshin  for  having  dared  to  act  so. — .Al-Motasim,  being  moved  by  violent  anger 
“ against  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Jahm  the  Itarmakide,  ordeix:d  his  head  to  Ik> 
“ struck  off;  the  prisoner  was  already  plaanl  blindfolded  on  the  executioner's 
“ leather  carpet  (12),  and  the  sword  was  just  brandishing  to  strike  him,when  Ibn 
“ Abi  Duwad,  conscious  that  no  petty  shift  could  save  him,  said  to  tlic  klialif: 
“ ‘How  canst  thou  take  his  wealth,  if  thou  killest  him?’ — ‘Who  is  to  hinder 
“ me?’  replied  the  khalif. — ‘God,’  answered  the  otlicr,  ‘doth  not  |>ermit  it,  nei- 
“ thcr  is  it  allowed  by  the  Apostle  of  God,  nor  by  the  justice  of  the  Commander  of 
“ the  Faithful!  for  his  wealth  belongeth  to  his  heirs  if  thou  slayest  him,  unless  thou 
“ givest  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  much  easier  for  thee  to  order  him,  while 
“ he  yet  livelh,  to  refund  what  he  hath  cmlxazlcd.’  ‘ Keep  him  in  custody,’  said 
“ al-Motasim,  ‘till  an  inquest  be  held.’  Then,  after  some  delay,  the  affair  endcvl 
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“ by  Muhammad’s  |wying  a sum  of  money  and  being  set  at  liberty.” — Tlie  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  by  al-JMiiz : “Al-Motasim  was  moved  with  wrath  against 
“ an  inhabitant  ol  Mesopotamia,  and  had  the  swoivl  and  executioner’s  carpet 
“ brought  in;  he  then  said  to  the  prisoner:  ‘Thou  hast  done  so,  and  aetctl  sO(l  3); 
“ strikeolT  his  headi’  ‘Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  said  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  ‘ tbe 
“ swoixl  is  going  here  Ix-forc  justice;  make  some  delay  ih  this  business,  for  the 

“ man  is  wrongly  accused.’  The  khalif  kept  silence  for  a short  time here 

“ we  shall  finish  the  narration  in  Ibn  Abi  Duwad's  own  words:  ‘I  bad  llien  so 
“ pressing  a call  to  make  water,  that  I could  no  longer  retain,  yet  I knew  that 
“ if  I went  out,  he  should  surely  die;  so  1 gathered  mv  garments  under  me  and 
“ yielded  to  it,  but  I succeeded  in  saving  the  man.  A\'hen  1 stood  up,  al- 
“ Motasim  saw  that  my  garments  were  wet,  and  said : ‘ 0 .Abu  Abd  Allah,  was 
“ Oiere  any  water  under  you?’  ‘No,  Commander  of- the  Faithful,’  I replied, 
“ ‘ but  it  bap[K-ned  so  and  so.’  On  hearing  the  circumstance,  the  khalif  laughed, 
“ and  prayed  forme;  saying;  ‘AVell  done!  may  God  bless  thee!' — .Al-Motasim 
“ then  clothed  him  in  a robe  of  honour  and  ordered  him  a present  of  one  hun- 
*■  dred  thousand  dirhems.” — Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Kalbi  says  that 
ibn  Abi  Duwad  was  all  soul  from  his  head  to  his  foot,  and  Lazun  Ibn  Ismail 
makes  this  remark:  “1  never  saw  one  man  more  submissive  to  another  than 
“ al-Motasim  was  to  Ibn  Abi  Duwad;  when  a trifle  was  asked  of  him,  he  would 
“ refuse,  but  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  would  then  come  in  and  speak  to  him  in  favour  of 
“ his  {the  khalif  j)  family,  of  the  people  in  the  frontier  garrisons,  of  the  inlia- 
“ bitantsof  Mekka  and  Medina,  and  of  those  who  dwelt  far  olT  in  the  countries 
“ of  tlic  East  and  AA'esl,  and  al-Motasim  would  grant  all  he  desired.  One 
“ day  he  spoke  to  the  khalif  to  obtain  a sum  of  one  million  of  dirhems  for  dig- 
“ ging  a canal  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Khorasan,  and  received  this  answer: 
“ ‘What  have  I to  do  with  this  canal?’  ‘Commander  of  the  Faithful,’  said  Ibn 
“ Abi  Duwad,  ‘God  will  call  you  loan  equal  account  of  your  superintendence 
“ over  the  affairs  of  the  most  distant,  and  over  those  of  the  nearest  of  your  sub- 
“ jects.’  He  then  continued  to  manage  adroitly  the  humour  of  the  khalif  till  the 
“ money  was  granted.”  Al-Husain  11m  ad-Dahhak,  the  celebrated  poet,  said  to  one 
of  the  metaphvsicians  of  that  time;  “ In  the  ojiinion  of  us  [poets)  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 
“ does  not  know  the  [pure  j4rabic)  language;  you  look  on  him  as  not  being 
“ a good  metaphysician;  tbe  jurisconsults  think  him  unskilled  in  the  law; 
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“ bui  al-MoIasim  rnnsiders  him  learned  in  all  tho»c  sciences."  Ibii  Abi  Dmvad 
narrates  in  these  terms  the  origin  of  his  connection  with  the  klialif  al-Mamun: 

“ I used.lo  go  with  the  other  doctors  to  Yahya  Ibn  al-.\ktham's  assemblies  (I  A),  55 
“ and  1 was  there  one  day  when  a messenger  eame  from  al-Mamdn  to  slate  tliat 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  desired  Ihn  al-Aktham  to  go  to  him  witli  all  his 
“ eom|Kinv.  Ihn  al-.Vkiham  was  unwilling  to  lake  me  with  him,  hut  he  had 
“ no  meansof  leaving  me  l>ehin(l;  so  I went  with  the  others, and  we  held  a eonver- 
“ salion  in  the  pn-sence  of  al-.M:imun,who  turnetl  lo  look  at  me  when  I l>egan  to 
“ speak,  and  listened  to  my  words  with  attention  and  appmliation.  He  ihen 
“ asked  me  who  I was,  and  I told  him  my  [wdigree.  ‘What,'  said  he,  ‘has  delayed 
“ you  so  long  fn>m  coming  lo  see  us?’  Nol  wishing  lo  do  an  ill  odicc  to  Yahya,  * 

“ I replied:  ‘Destiny  delainetl  me,  and  it  was  necessary  that  ihc  term  of  Goil's 
“ wrillen  dtH-rec  should  arrive.'  ‘Let  it  l)e  known  to  you  (l.j),'  said  he,  ‘that 
“ in  future  we  shall  hold  no  as.sembly  unless  you  come  to  it.’  I answered: 

“ ‘Yes,  Commander  of  the  Faithful  (/  shall  obey  your  order).’  After  liiat, 

“ our  connection  was  gradually  fornn-d."  Olliers  relate  this  affair  in  a different 
manner:  Yahya  Ibn  al-Akiham,  they  say,  went  to  Itasra  from  Khorasan  to  act  as 
kadi  in  the  name  of  al-Mamun ; this  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  202  (about 
June,  A.  D.  818).  Yahya  was  then  a young  man,  somewhat  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  lie  tlicre  ehose  for  companions  a numlicr  of  men  remarkahic 
for  tlieir  learning  and  honourable  character,  among  whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwad. 

\Mien  al-Mann'in  came  lo  Riigdad  in  ‘20A,  he  told  Yahya  lo  choose  some  from 
among  his  companions  lo  lie  .admilled  into  ihe  society  of  the  khalif  and  lo  be 
his  frequent  visitors.  In  cons«pience  of  ibis,  Yahya  selected  twenty,  and  among  *- 
ihem  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  but  ihe  khalif,  on  finding  the  numlx-r  too  great,  onlered 
Y'ahva  to  make  a seicclion  out  of  them,  and  ten  jx'rsons  were  chosen,  amongst 
whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwad;  but  the  klialif  desired  a fresh  reduction  to  be  madej 
and  Yahya  chose  live,  one  of  whom  was  Ibn  Abi  Duwiid:  such  was  tJie  origin  of 
his  connexion  with  the  khalif.  YVhen  al-Mamun  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  ad- 
di-essed  to  his  brother  al-Mola$im  his  testament,  which  contained  tliis  rccomnien- 
dation:  “ .As  for  Ahii  Alxl  Allah  .Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  let  him  never  cease  lo 
“ lie  the  as.sociaie  of  vour  councils  on  every  subject,  for  he  is  most  worthy  of 
“ having  such  confidenrx;  placed  in  him(1(>);  and  I recommend  you  nol  to  lake 
“ a vir.irwhen  I die."  Al-Molasim,  on  his  accession  to  the  khalifate,  appointed 
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Ibn  Abi  Duwad  chief  kadi  (kadi  'l-koddi),  and  deposed  Yabya  Ihn  ai-Aklham; 
and  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  became  so  frreat  a favourite  witli  the  kbalif,  (bat  neither  his 
public  nor  private  business  was  done  without  his  advice.  In  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan, A. H.  220  (September, A. D.  SS.")},  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  cruelly  persecuted  Ahmad 
Ibn  Hanbal  and  tried  to  force  him  to  admit  that  the  Koran  was  created  (IT).'' — 
Al-Motasim  in  dying  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  al-\A'atbik  Billah,  under  whom 
Ibn  Abi  Duwad  continued  to  enjoy  high  favour;  when  be  died,  bis  brother  al- 
Mutawakkil  succeeded  to  the  klialifate,  and  in  the  Iteginning  of  bis  reign  Ibn 
Abi  Duwad  lost  the  use  of  his  right  side  from  a paralytic  stroke,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  al-Mutawakkil  conferred  the  place  of  kadi  on  Muhammad,  son 
of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  who  was  afterwards,  in  236  (A.D.  8.50),  replaced  as 
Impectnr  of  Grtevances(iS)  by  Yabya  Ibn  al-Aktham. — Al-W,ithik  had  orderetl 
that  every  person  should  arise  on  seeing  the  vixir  Muhammad  Ibn  Aid  al-Malik 
ax-Zaiyat,  and  Ibn  Abn  Duwad  would  sUind  up  on  seeing  tlie  vizir,  but  then 
turn  towards  the  kibla  in  order  to  say  his  prayers;  for  which  reason  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat  pronounced  the  following  verses : 

He  says  his  prayers  since  he  had  the  advantage  af  bearing  hatred  against  me ; I see 
that  from  that  time,  he  fulfils  his  pious  duties  and  his  fasts.  May  his  heart  be  never 
free  from  such  envenomed  hatred  as  may  leave  him  no  repose  (19j . 

The  praises  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  were  celebrated  by  a number  of  contemporary 
poets,  and  Ali  ar-Razi  relates  this  anecdote  on  the  subject:  “1  saw  the  poet 
“ Abii  Tammam  with  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  to  whom  he  was  making  a man  recite 
“ for  him  a poem  in  whicli  were  these  words: 

‘ The  generosity  of  .Ahmad  Ibn  Duwid  has  caused  all  the  afflictions  of  evil  Fortune  to 
‘ be  forgotten  I Never  did  I travel  to  distant  regions  without  owing  to  his  bounty 
‘ my  conveyance  and  niy  subsistence.' 

• « 

“Ibn  Abi  Duwad  here  asked  him  if  that  thought  was  bis  own,  or  if  be  had 
“ borrowed  it?  To  which  Ahil  Tammam  replied  that  it  was  his  own,  but  that 
“ he  made  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  following  verse,  composed  by  Abd  Nawas  : 

^ ‘ If  oiir  words  seem  to  convey  the  praises  of  any  other,  it  is  thou  alone  on  whom  our 

‘ thoughts  arc  turned  (20).’ 

Abd  Tammam  had  passed  a great  nutuber  of  days  at  the  door  of  Ibn  Abi 
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Duwad  without  being  admitted  to  see  him,  for  which  reason  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  his  conduct  to  one  of  his  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  was  introduced, 
and  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  said  to  him:  ‘‘0  Abu  Tammam,  have  you  reproached 
“ enough?"  To  which  he  answered : “Reproaches are  made  to  individuals  only, 
“ hut  thou  art  all  mankind  (21);  and  how  can  reproaches  he  made  to  them?" 
“ Where  did  you  come  hy  that  idea?"  said  the  kadi.  Abu  Tammam  replied: 
“ I borrowed  it  from  the  knowing  one"  (meaning  .Abu  Nawas),  “who said  of 
“ al-Fadl  Ihn  ar-Rahi : 

* God  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  ho  unite  [(A«  no6le  (/ualilies  of)  all  mankind  in  a sole 
‘ individual.’ 


On  the  appointment  of  Ibn  Ahi  Duwad  as  Inspector  of  Grievances,  Abii  Tam- 
mam addre$.sed  his  complaints  to  him  in  a poem,  which  contained  the  following 
p.ssage: 


Since  your  neglect  causes  the  ruin  of  poetry  and  [>oets,  we  need  not  wonder  if  they 
perish  through  the  neglect  of  foreigners  (22)  I Yet  poetry  [like  Ihr  laden  camel)  stirs 
from  side  to  side,  and  strives  to  rise  with  the  burden  you  put  on  it  since  you  became 
redresser  of  wrongs  (23).  Did  poetry  not  give  to  facts  a (Mjrmanent  form,  men  ambitious 
of  glory  woulil  never  learn  whence  you  obtained  your  honours. 


The  same  poel  made  his  eulogium  in  a poem  beginning  thus : 

Didst  thou  sec  the  {fair}  faces  which  appeared  to  us  between  al-Liwa  (2k)  and  Zardd ! 

.And  which  contains  this  elegant  thought : . 

\A'hen  tied  wishes  to  reveal  (to  the  knowledge  of  Ike  icorfd)^that  excellence  which  re- 
mains (modestly)  folded  up,  he  allows  an  envious  tongue  to  attack  it.  Did  lire  not 
inflame  whatever  it  approaches,  the  sweet  odour  of  aloes-wood  had  remained  un- 
known (25).  ^ 

.The  praises  of  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  were  celebrated  also  by  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  T-Ja- 
niib  in  the  following  verses : 


The  tribe  of  NizAr  (26)  possesses  all  glory  and  honour  despite  its  foes  I Tell  those 
who  pretend  to  surpass  that  NizAr  from  whom  spring  the  tribes  of  Khindif(27)  and 
lyAd — Tell  them  that  the  Apostle  of  God  and  the  khalifs  belong  to  that  family  which  is 
ours,  and  that  Ahmad  Ibn  DuwAd  comes  from  it  also.  Until  the  day  of  judgment  (28), 
no  such  persons  will  ever  be  found  in  any  family  but  ours  I (To  it  alone  belong]  a pro- 
phet sent  by  God,  the  successors  in  his  covenant,  and  he  who  is  directed  and  who 
directs  to  good. 
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When  Abil  Hiflaii  al-Miiliazzami{20;  beard  these  verses,  he  pronounced  tlie 
followinf; : 

Tell  those  who  pretend  to  surpass  the  tribe  of  SizAr,  princes  in  the  earth  ruling  over 
slaves!  Tell  them  that  IheAitostleofUixl  and  the  khalife  belong  to  that  family  which  is 
ours,  hut  that  wc  totally  disclaim  the  pretended  descendant  of  lyAd.  lyAd  itself  shall 
not  beoneof  our  trilies,  if  it  admit  the  pretensions  of  Ahmad  Ibii  Abi  DuwAd. 

.TiJ  A\  ben  Ibn  Abi  Dinvad  beard  tliese  verses,  he  said:  “No  one  ever  (pvc  me  so 
“ severe  a wound  as  that  Ikiv  al-Miiliazzanii  lias  done:  were  1 not  unwillintr  to 
“ show  that  1 pay  attention  to  him,  I would  inflict  on  him  a punishment  such 
“ as  none  ever  siilTeiad  Itefoi  c!  lie  has  {jone  up  to  one  of  my  proudest  honours 
“ and  utterly  dcstroved  it  (30).’’ — Ihn  Abi  Diiw.ad  used  to  recite  frequently  the 
following  verses,  hut  did  not  say  whether  they  were  his  own  or  another’s : 

Thon  {O  Lord!]  art  no  feeble  aid;— and  success  in  all  affairs  is  ensured  by  powerful 
aid.  To-day  we  stand  in  need  of  thy  succour ; the  physician  is  only  called  in  when 
the  disease  is  violent. 

.AI-\larzohani  has  furnished  us  with  some  of  the  pn-ceding  anecdotes,  hut 
another  historian  giviis  the  following  on  the  authority  of  Aim  ’1-Aina  : “The 
“ khalif  al-Molasiiii  was  displeased  with  Khalid  Ihn  Yazid  Ihn  Mazyad  as-Shai- 
“ liani"  (whom  wc  shall  speak  ol  again  in  the  life  of  his  father  Yazid',,  “and 
“ recalled  him  from  his  government  (31 ),  that  he  might  appear  liefore  him  to 
“ answer  for  his  inability  to  make  up  a sum  of  money  which  he  was  calleil 
“ iqxm  to  pay;  he  h.id  liesides  to  answer  other  accusations.  Al-Motasim 
“ held  therefore  a sitting  in  order  to  condemn  him  to  puni.shment,  and  would 
“ not  li.sten  to  the  intercession  of  Ihn  Ahi  Duwad,  on  whose  generosity  Khalid 
“ had  thrown  himself.  The  khalif  having  taken  his  seat,  the  kadi  Ahmad  {Ibn 
“ A/n  Duwdd)  went  to  a place  inferior  to  his  own,  on  which  al-Molasim  .said: 
“ ‘ Ahii  Ahd  Allah  (32),  you  are  sitting  out  of  your  place.'  To  this  the  kfidi 
“ replied:  ‘It  is  meet  I should  not  sit  in  my  place,  1ml  in  a lower.’  ‘Why 
“ so?’  said  the  khalif.  The  kadi  answered;  ‘Hecause  the  public  say  that  my 
“ place  is  not  the  place  of  one  w ho  can  intercede  and  whose  intercession  will 
“ he  heard.’  ‘Go  back  to  your  place,'  said  al-Mota.sim.  ‘Shall  1 go,’  said  the 
“ kadi,  ‘as  one  whose  intercession  has  been  heaid  or  as  one  whose  intercession 
‘‘  h.is  been  rejected?’  ‘Nay,’  replied  llie  khalif,  ‘go  as  one  whose  inteicession 
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“ has  been  heard.'  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  went  up  therefore  to  liis  place,  and,  when 
seated,  said;  ‘The  public  will  not  lie  aware  tliat  the  Commander  of  the  Failh- 
“ ful  has  pardoned  him,  unless  he  receive  a rolie  of  honour.’  The  khalif  ordered 
“ him  to  be  clotlied  in  a robe  of  honour.  Ahu  Duwad  continued:  ‘There  is 
due  to  him  and  his  people  six  months’  salary,  which  must  be  paid 
*•  them,  so  if  thou  givest  orders  that  they  receive  it  now,  it  will  serve  instead  of 
“ the  (customary)  present.’  The  khalif  said:  ‘1  shall  order  it  to  be  done.’  ” — 
'The  historian  continues  to  relate)  that  when  Khalid  went  forth  in  his  rolie  of 
honour  with  the  money  borne  before  him,  the  people  were  waiting  in  the  streets 
to  witness  his  punishment,  and  one  of  them  called  out  to  him  : “ Praise  l>e  In 
“ God  for  thv  escape,  0 prince  of  Aralis  !”  to  which  Khalid  replied  : “Silence ! 

“ hy  God!  the  prince  of  Arabs  is  truly  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Diiwad!" — Gn*at  jea- 
lousy and  mutual  dislike  existed  Itetween  the  kadi  .Ahmad  and  the  vizir  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat;  so  much  so,  that  the  latter  refused  to  receive  the  visits  of  a friend  of  the 
kadi's,  S|>ecially  commissioned  hy  him  to  direct  his  affairs:  the  k.adi,  on  hearing 
of  this,  went  to  the  vizir,  and  said  : “I  assure  you  that  I do  not  come  to  you 
“ (as  others  do),  to  obtain  from  you  either  augmentation  of  slender  means  or 
“ exaltation  from  lowly  rank;  but  the  Dnnmander  of  the  Faithful  has  placed 
“ you  in  a post  which  obliges  me  to  visit  you  : when  I do  so,  it  is  on  his  ac- 
“ count;  and  when  I remain  absent,  it  is  on  yours."  He  then  rose  up  and 
retired.  He  was  indeed  |«ssessed  of  such  noble  and  honourable  i|ualilies  as  sur- 
passed description.  A poet  composed  a satire  of  seventy  verses  against  the 
vizir  llm  az-Zaiyat;  when  the  kadi  .Ahmad  heard  of  it,  he  pronouuced  these 
verses: 

Better  than  a satire  of  seventy  verses,  is  their  pur|Hirt  ennilensed  into  a single  verse, 
llo<B  mucA  the  slate  rei/virrs  a shaver  of  rain,  to  voash  attatj  that  filthy  slain  of  oil ! (.93) 

When  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  heard  of  this  epigram,  he  eomposed  the  following,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  profession  of  one  of  the  kadi  .Ahmad's  ancestors,  who 
was  reported  to  have  been  a seller  of  pilch  : 

O thou  who  vainly  thickest  to  satirize  us,  thou  ex|>osest  thyself  to  death  in  atUrking 
me.  Our  honour  cannot  be  diminished  by  the  mention  of  oil;  the  reputation  of  our 
family  is  too  well  known.  'Tis  you  who  defiled  the  state  with  your  pilch,  and  no- 
thing could  clean  it  till  we  washed  it  with  our  oil. 

Ibn  Abi  Duwid  lost  tlieusc  of  his  side  the  7th  of  the  second  Jumada,  233  36 
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(January,  A.  D.  848),  a hundred  and  some  days  afier  the  death  of  his  enemy 
ilic  vizir;  Some  say  roriy-ninc  or  nfty  days  only:  the  date  of  the  vizir's  death 
shall  be  given  in  the  letter  A/ (34).  W hen  the  kadi  received  his  paralytic  stroke, 
he  was  replaced  hy  his  son  Ahu  'l-W^nlid  Muhammad,  who  did  not  however  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  place  to  general  satisfaction,  liaving  incurred  the  hlame  of  many 
and  merited  the  praise  of  a few  onlv  ; so  much  so,  that  Ihrahim  Ibn  al-Ahlc'is 
as-Suli,  whose  life  has  been  already  given,  composed  against  him  thpse  lines: 

The  faults  which  appear  in  you  so  plainly  have  effiiccd  {the  memory  of)  the  virtues 
which  your  father  left  you  as  a legacy.  By  him  you  surpassed  the  sons  of  honourable 
men,  as  by  yourself  you  have  surpassed  the  sons  of  the  vile. 

In  which  verses,  I must  say  that  the  poet  has  gone  to  Ute  extremes  9f  eulo- 
gium  and  blame:  the  idea  is  quite  novel.  — Muhammad  continued  to  fill 
the  places  of  kadi  and  inspector  of  wrongs  for  the  army  till  the  year 
‘237  (A.  D.  8r>l),  when  al-Motawakkil,  being  displeased  willi  him  and  his 
father  Ahmad,  ordered  his  lands  to  be  sequestered ; this  happened  on  the 
‘24lh  Safar  of  the  above  year;  he  then  deprived  him  of  his  place  as  in- 
spector of  wrongs,  and  afterwards,  on  Thursday,  5th  of  the  first  Kabi,  he 
dismissed  him  from  his  place  of  kadi  and  took  from  him  a sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dinars  (35),  with  precious  stones  to  the  value  of 
forty  thousand  dinars,  after  which  he  sent  him  away  from  Baghdad  to  Sarr- 
man-raa.  The  place  of  kadi  was  then  entrusted  to  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  as-8aifi 

(whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  K). At  the  time  when  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 

incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  khalif  so  far  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty, witnesses  had  been  examined  to  prove  the  crime  he  was  accused  of,  and  a 
groat  number  of  thenr  and  other  persons  were  present  in  court;  there  was  one 
of  those  witnesses  in  whom  the  kadi,  during  his  administration,  had  placed  little 
confidence,  and  who  now  stood  up  and  said:  “Call  on  us  to  witness  in  your  be- 
“ half  (36)  according  to  what  is  written  in  this  instrument;”  on  which  the  kadi  an- 
•swered:  “ No!  no!  no!  that  is  not  your  place;”  and  turning  round  to  the  other 
witnesses,  he  said : “ Bear  ye  witness  for  me ;”  on  which  the  man  sat  down 
abashed,  and  the  public  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the  firmness  of  the  k,idi 

and  his  strength  of  mind  (37). The  kadi  Ahmad  Ibn  Duw&d  died  of  his  palsy 

in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  240  (June,  A.  D.  854),  and  it  is  stated  on  his 
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o\>n  authority  that  he  was  born  at  Basra  in  ICO  (A.D.  776-7):  he  was,  it  is  said, 
al)uut  twenty  years  older  than  the  kadi  Yahya  Ilm  al-Akt)iam,  hut  lliis  is  in 
contradiction  with  what  is  mentioned  hy  me  in  the  life  of  Yahya;  I have,  how- 
ever, written  it  down  here  as  1 found  it  (jivcn,  and  God  knows  licst  whether  it 
lie  correct  or  not. — Muhammad,  son  of  Ibn  Ahi  Uuwiid,  died  in  tlie.  month  of 
Zu  ’l-Hijja,  twenty  days  before  his  faliier.  Al-Marzohiini,  in  his  book  above- 
mentioned  {the  Murshuf),  notices  great  variations  in  the  dates  of  Ibn  Abi  Dti- 
wad’s  and  bis  son’s  death ; so  I prefer  giving  here  all  he  says  on  the  subject  : 

*'  Al-Mulawakkil  appointed  Muhammad,  son  of  Ibn  Ahi  Duwad,  to  act  in  the 
place  of  his  father  as  kadi  and  inspector  of  wrongs  for  the  army;  he  then  dis- 
“ missed  him  from  these  places  onAVeduesday,  19th  Safar,  2'tO,  and  sequestered 
“ the  landed  property  of  the  father  and  son,  but  this  business  was  settled  hy  a 
“ line  of  one  million  of  dinars.  Abu  'l-\Valid  Muhammad,  son  of  Ahmad,  died 
“ at  Baghdad  in  Zu  ’l-Kada,  2'i0,  and  his  father  died  twenty  days  after.  As- 
“ Siili  states,  however,  that  the  anger  of  al-Mulawakkil  against  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 
“ took  place  in 237.”  Al-Marzobani  says  farther  on:  “The  kiidi  Ahmad  died 
in  Muharram,  2A0,  and  his  son  died  twenty  days  before;  some  say  tliat  the 
“ death  of  the  son  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year  239,  and  that  they 
“ IkuIi  died  at  Baghdad;  some  again  state  tliat  the  son  died  in  Zu'  l-IIijja,  2.39, 

“ and  the  father  on  Saturday,  23rd  Muharram  of  the  year  240,  at  about  a 
“ month's  distance.  God  alone  knows  the  truth  in  all  that." — Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
“ Doraid  says  that  Ibn  Abi  Duwad  was  full  of  affability  towards  men  of  education, 
no  matter  to  wlial  country  they  belonged,  and  that  he  had  taken  a great  num-  .17 
Iter  of  them  under  his  care,  treating  them  as  members  of  his  family  and  defray- 
ing their  expenses.  On  his  death  a crowd  of  those  clients  went  to  the  door  of 
his  house  and  cried  out:  “He  is  to  be  buried,  that  man  who  was  the  pillar  of 
“ generosity  and  the  ornament  (.'18)  of  literature ! of  whom  it  was  never  said : 

“ Here  he  has  committed  a fault ; there  his  talent  has  failed  him."  W hen 
his  bier  was  borne  up,  three  of  tliem  went  forward  to  it,  and  the  first  recited 
these  verses : 

To-day  is  dead  the  support  of  the  state  and  of  the  language;  he  is  dead,  the  protector 
whose  succour  was  ever  implored  in  misfortune!  The  paths  of  learning  are  dark  since 
the  sun  of  generosity  is  hidden  by  the  mist  of  the  winding-sheet. 

The  second  then  advanced  and  said  : 
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Through  humble  modcsir  hr  sought  not  the  pulpit  or  the  (citir't';  seat ; yet,  had  he 
wished,  the  pulpit  and  the  (ruir’s)  seat  were  his.  Taxes  arc  gathered  for  another,  hut 
for  him  is  gathered  a harvest  of  praises  and  {heavenly)  rewards . 

Then  the  lliirtl  came  forward  and  said  : 

It  is  not  the  powder  of  musk  which  has  been  used  to  perfume  his  corpse,  but  rather 
the  praises  which  he  left  behind.  The  noise  you  hear  is  nut  the  creaking  of  the  birr ; it  is 
the  sound  of  hearts  which  are  breaking. 

Abn  Bakr  al-Jiirjani  relates  having  heard  Abii  ’l-Aina  ad-Darir  (the  blind) 
sav : “1  never  met  in  the  world  with  a man  more  polite  than  Ibn  Ahi  Diiwad ; he 
“ would  never  say,  on  my  leaving  him:  Page,  lake  his  hand  (Hi));  Inii,  Page, 
go  out  with  him.  I look  on  lliis  expression  as  free  from  alloy,  and  (though 
“ he  uttered  it),  he  will  not  be  the  poorer  (40ji;  and  I never  heard  it  from  any 
“ other.” — ^Vc  may  now  conclude,  for  this  article  has  become  rather  long,  hut 
the  honourable  actions  of  Ibn  Ahi  Duwad  were  so  numerous! — lyddi  means 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  /vn'cf,  who  was  son  to  Nizar  Ibn  M,tadd  Ibn  Adnan. 


iD  TtiU  ntfDeaod  the  prrcedinparcuDCPrlain;  thp  MSS.  all  difler. 

(2;  In  Ibe  Arabif*  text.  thU  name  i»  erroneouxly  printed  Ohaid  AUah. 

(3)  The  town  of  Kinniftrln  no  longp-r  having  been  gradually  abandoned  by  its  inhabiUint»  for  iho  fily 
of  Aleppo,  from  «hkh  U lay  at  the  dUtance  of  ten  mi)e»  in  a aouthern  direction.  It  v»ai  huvkevrr  one  of  the 
moxt  important  place*  of  Syria  during  the  flnl  cenlurie*  of  I«lami8m,  having  been  one  of  the  mltilary  colo* 
nira  or  settlements  established  by  the  Arabs.  «heii  they  conquered  that  rounlry. 

({}  A^nmoirus;  in  the  Arabic:  os*jtAam. 

(8.1  WAsU  Ibn  AtA  was  the  founder  of  the  MoUzclite  sect.  Ills  life  U given  by  (bn  KballikAn. 

(6)  The  printed  Arabic  text  and  moRt  of  the  MSS.  have  here  riding. 

f7)  Abulfeda  Annalet,  t.  I.  p.  SO. 

'Bi  The  [Milpil  or  mlnbar  was  in  those  times  sitecially  reserved  for  the  khalif  or  hit  deputy,  who  alone  had 
the  right  of  pronouncing  the  AAotAn.  .Seed'Obison.t  I.p.304.)  The  gibbet  was  merely  the  trunk  ofapalm-trrr 
to  which  the  bodies  of  executed  persons  were  lied  and  exposed  to  public  view.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
living  criminals  were  tied  up  in  the  same  manner. 

;9}  See  Elmakin,  p.  141  el  le^.-'^To  what  d'Herbelut  says  of  this  general,  under  the  heads  AFScnin  and 
Babik.  1 shall  only  add  here,  that  Ibii  SbAkir.in  his  Oyiun  al-7'aH-driAA  (MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  Xo.  A3R. 
ful.232D.),Mys  that  al-Afshln  wasdncrndcsl  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia:  and  Sibl  IbnaMaw  xi  slates  in  his 
AliraAl  az-ZamAn  i;HS.No.640.fol.ll7u.)»  that  the  real  name  of  abAfshln  was  Haidar  Ibn  Kaus:  and  that  the 
governors  of  Osrhshana  , a province  in  Transoxiana.  bore  the  title  of  Afshin.  in  the  same  way  as 

each  king  of  Persia  w as  called  Chosroes,  and  of  Greece.  C«*ar. 

(10)  In  the  East,  respectable  persons  never  stir  out  but  on  horseback. 

(11)  See  page  S3,  note  '8(. 
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fl2:  As  fiM'iitirins  oRen  trM>k  pUrf  i&  ihc  audieiice-hall  of  the  klialif.  a skin  «as  Ui^  spread  under  (hr  ton- 
drained  person  to  catch  the  blood. 

(l3)Tbrierbs  J^nii  and  baie  Imth  a |»cculiar  signilicalion  in  cerlain  cases,  and  mean  to  do  tome- 

irro»»j^  or  diMi^reeah/r : thou  hast  donr  {wrongl  and  committed 

/ shaft  do  ond  oct,  i.e.  t shall  punish  > aj^jj  a female  u ho  arts  (strong.,  a prostitute. 

(I4j  The  virirs  and  kidis  held  assemblies  at  thnr  houses  on  slated  days. 

•;15;  In  the  Arabic  test  ii  printed  for  , «hich  is  the  right  reading,  though  llie  MSS.  giie 

the  other;  a similar  error  ettsis  in  good  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  where  aljH ia  w ritten  for  f':— ^ 3N  in  (he 
21st  msc  of  the  27th  Surat. 

(16i  Literally  : He  is  the  place  for  that. 

(17;  Ibn  Abi  Duwld  follow  eil  the  Motarelite  doctrine,  and  of  course  Iwlieved  the  Koran  to  have  been  created : 
nrtbodoi  Mosliros  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  eiisled  from  all  eternity.  (See  Pocock's  .S'peefmen,  2nd  edit, 
p.  222;  and  d’Ohsson's  Tableau  de  t' Empire  Othoman,  tom.  1,  ft.  K3  et  ley.] 

(18;  The  Inspector  of  (srievances  was  a judge  like  the  kldi.  but  he  possessed  moreover  eteeutivc 
flower. 

(19.  Lilerallr:  As  may  /eaccAim  jiritny  dorn  and  standing  up.  fSee De  Sacy'irAreironui/Afe,  tom.  I,  p 89. 
and  t.  111.  p.  270  —The  vizir  had  in  view  the  double  signification  of  this eiftression. 

(20'  Ibn  Khallikln  has  t-rrlainly  made  a mistake  here  and  given  a wrong  vA'se. 

f21]  Thouart  all  mankind,  because  Ihog  posseuest  all  their  good  quatilii^. 

>22;  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  (be  Turkish  oflirm  in  al-Mota»im's  s<mire. 

(23;  TAe  burden  you  put  on  it  is  the  oblifatiuii  of  celebrating  your  justjee. 

(24;  See  note  [1>,  |»agr  25. 

(25.1  Ah»es-w«>od  dors  not  emit  its  perfunn*  till  burned. 

(26  We  have  seen,  by  Ibn  Abi  UuwAd's  genealogy,  that  he  descended  from  Nlzir. 

(27y  Khindif  is  the  true  orthography  of  the  word,  not  AAindiA.  ai  given  in  the  Arabic  tett  on  the  authority 
of  the  MSS. 

[28  Literally:  TAe  day  rrAen  men  zAa// eal/ unfo  one  unolAar.  iSee  Aoran.  sural  40,  verse  34.) 

(29;  Abd  UilTAn  Absl  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Harb  is  supposed  by  the  Khatib  to  have  been  horn  at  Basra.  He 
dwelt  at  Baghdad,  and  was  considered  as  possessing  great  literary  acquirements:  the  celebrated  al-Asmli 
was  one  of  his  masters.  (Ifizfory  of  Baghdad  by  the  Kliatlb,  Arabic  5fS.  of  the  ifib.  du  Roi.  fonds  Asselin, 
Ao.  541.)  The  dali*  of  his  death  U not  given. 

;30)  Literally:  t'ndtd  it  huffon  Ay  Anffon.  means  a loop  or  Aidfon-Ao/e. 

;3I)  KbAlid  bad  obtained  from  al-Mlmdn  the  government  of  Mosul.  (See  the  life  of  Yazld*) 

(32;  The  khalif  here  addresses  him  by  his  surname,  which  was  a mark  of  great  friendship. 

(33)  /An  as-Zaiydt  means:  son  of  the  oi7man. 

(34}  Ibn  ai-Zaiykt  died  A.  H.  233. 

(35)  The  dinar  of  that  time  would  now  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  eleven  shillings  British- 

•36)  The  verb  signifies:  A«or  uifncss  ayatnsr  or  for  a person.  It  is  used  with  the  latter  signiG- 

cation  in  the  Koran,  surat5,  verse  48.  As  a legal  term,  it  means:  Aror  a-t’fness  in  respect  to  a person  or 
fAiny.  ^ 

(37)  tbn  Abi  DuwAdtad  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  this  person,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
evidence  even  in  favour  of  himself. 

;3S)  Literally : The  date. 

10 
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[39;  That  is:  Take  hand  and  load  him  owf. 

(40)  The  Arabiaa  rritks  compart  the  pure  aiid  genuine  Idiomatic  ciprt»sioni  of  their  language  to  good  coin : 
indeed  the  i»ord  jJii  y>hich  means  to  teparate  good  coin  from  bad,  U often  used  to  signify  cn'iintiM. 


THE  HAFIZ  ABU  NOAIM  AL-ISBAIIANI. 

The  cclehraled  hafiz  Abi'i  Noaiin  Ahmad  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  laluk 
Ihn  Musa  Ihii  Mihrati  al-Ishahaiii  [native  of  Ispahan),  author  of  the  Ililjal 
al-j4wUii  (1),  and  one  of  the  priiici[)al  Iraditionisls,  uas  a hafiz  of  the  hifjhest 
authority  (2) : Ih'  had  studied  under  men  of  the  first  merit,  who  themselves 
received  from  him  useful  information.  His  Hilyal  is  a very  fine  IkxiIs,  and  his 
History  of  Ispahan  has  furnished  me  with  the  life  of  his  father  Alid  Allah  and  the 
genealogy  here  given.  In  this  life  he  says  that  his  ancestor  Mihran  bec.ame  Mos- 
lim,  which  indicates  that  he  was  the  first  of  them  who  followed  that  religion;  he 
also  adds  that  Mihran  was  freedman  to  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Moawia  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  of  whom  we  shall  again  make  mention  (3).  In  the 
same  article,  he  states  that  his  father  .41x1  Allah  died  in  the  month  of  Kajab, 
A.  H.  365  (A.  D.  976),  and  was  buried  beside  his  maternal  grandfather.  Abu 
Noaim  w'as  born  in  Bajab,  336  (beginning  of  A.  D.  948),  or  334  according  to 
some,  and  died  at  Ispahan  in  the  month  of  Safar,  430  (November,  A.  D.  1038); 
Olliers  placed  his  death  on  Mondav,  21st  Miiharnim  of  that  year. — “■  Ishahdn, 
“ pronounced  Asbahdn  and  hfahdn[\),  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the 
“ province  of  al-Jilial  (or  Persian  Irak),  and  was  so  called  from  its  Persian 
“ name  Sibdhdn,  whicli  means  collection  of  troops.  It  was  denominated  thus 
“ bi'cause  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  Khosroes,  used  to  assemble  their  titiops  in 
“ that  place  as  in  the  encampments  (askar)  of  Paris,  Kerman,  al-Ahwaz,  etc.  on 
“ the  occurrence  of  any  serious  event.  Sibdhdn,  in  .Arabic  Isba/tdn,  was 
“ built  by  Alexander  Zii  ’l-Karnain.”  Such  are  the  observations  made  by 
“ as-Samani. 

(i)  Th(>  liHyat  at-AwHa,  or  Ornamenf  of  the  floty  Hen,  €oniaiii!i  the  lives  of  the  prltirtpal  Muslim  Minti. 
Ihc  relation  of  their  miraculous  gifts  and  aeliuns,  etc. 

(2l  The  meaning  of  the  Aturd  tiMiz  has  already  been  eiplaiiied;  see  page  57,  note  (i;. 

i3;  Sec  iTlliTbelot,  Abdalla,  file  de  ifoaiie. 

(4)  The  Arabs,  not  haviug  in  tbeir  alphabet  an  equivalent  for  the  letter  p,  arc  obliged  U>  urite  Ispahan  nith 
a b or  an  f. 
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Tlir  hafiz  .Abii  Rakr  Ahmad  Ilm  All  llm  Thaliii  llm  .Ahmad  Ibn  Mahdi  Ibn 
Thabil,  belter  known  bv  the  name  of  al-Kbalib  [the  preticher),  native  of  Fkigh- 
dad,  compoiH'd  a bistory  of  that  city,  and  other  useful  works,  lie  was  a hafiz  (1) 
of  exact  knowledge  and  a scholar  of  profound  learninf;;  had  he  written  nothing 
hut  his  Historv,  that  production  would  Im-  siillirient  for  his  imputation,  as  it 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  vast  information;  and  yet  he  is  autlior  of  nearly  one 
hundred  works,. and  his  merit  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  He 
learned  jurisprudence  from  Abu  1-Ilasan  at-Mahamili,  the  kadi  Abu  't-Tayib 
at-Tabari  and  other  masters,  but  though  a doctor  of  the  law,  he  made  the  Tra- 
ditions and  history  his  principal  study.  His  birth  look  place  on  Thui-sday, 
23rd  of  the  latter  Jiimada,  39‘2  (.May,  A.D.  1002),  and  his  death  occurreil  at 
Baghdad  on  Monday,  7th  Zii  ’l-llijja,  463  (September,  A.  I).  1071):  as-Samani 
says  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shaww.il.  I am  informed  that  Abu  Ishak 
as-Shirazi  was  one  of  those  who  carried  his  bier,  through  gratitude  for  the 
gieat  service  i-endered  him  bv  the  Khatib,  whom  he  had  lieen  accustomed  to 
consult  on  the  dillicidties  in  his  works.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  that 
the  death  of  the  Khatih,  who  was  the  hafiz  of  the  Blast,  look  place  on  the 
.same  day  as  that  of  Abii  Omar  Yusiif  Ibn  Alxl  al-Barr,  author  of  the  Kildh 
al-Jstidb,  who  was  at  that  period  the  hafiz  of  the  AA'cst  (2)  : (sec  the  life 
of  Ibn  -Abd  al-Barr  in  the  letter  J').  Ibn  an-Najjar  says  in  his  History  of 
Baghdad  that  Abii  'l-Barakat  Ismail  Ibn  Saad  the  Siifi  (3)  related  the  following 
circumstance:  “The  shaikh  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Zahr.i  the  Sufi  had  a tomb  made 
“ for  himself  by  the  side  of  Bishr  al-llafi's,  and  went  once  a week  to  sleep  in  it 
“ and  read  the  Koran  through;  but  the  Khatib,  in  dying,  had  desired  to  be  bu- 
“ ried  beside  the  grave  of  Bishr,  for  which  reason  the  students  of  the  Tradi- 
“ tions  went  to  Ibn  Zahra  and  requested  him  to  give  the  Khatib  the  preference, 
“ and  allow  him  to  be  interred  in  that  tomb  which  he  had  got  made  for  him- 
“ self,  but  Ibn  Zahra  gave  a most  determined  refusal,  and  said  : ‘Must  the  place 
“ I prepared  for  myself  since  so  many  years  lie  taken  from  me?’  On  seeing 
‘‘  him  so  resolute,  they  went  to  my  father  Abu  Saad  and  told  him  what  had 
“ passed,  on  which  he  sent  for  Ibn  Zahra  and  addressed  him  in  these  terms: 
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“ ‘ I will  nol  ask  you  lo  give  llieni  up  the  tomb,  but  I will  propose  to  you  this 
“ question:  Were  llishr  al-Hafi  among  tbe  living  and  you  seated  by  bis  side, 
“ and  if  tbe  Kbatib  were  iben  to  enter  and  take  a plaee  lower  llian  yours,  would 
“ it  be  becoming  in  you  to  remain  seated  above  him?’  ‘Certainly  not,'  replied 
“ Ibn  Zahra,  ‘1  should  rise  and  give  him  up  mv  place.’  ‘So  you  should  do  at 
“ the  present  moment,’  said  my  father;  and  on  this  the  heart  of  the  shaikh  Ibn 
Zahra  n-lcnled,  and  be  gave  llu  ni  |H'nuis.siou  to  biirv  the  Kbatib  in  bis  londi, 
“ which  was  done.  — Tbe  Kbatib  was  interred  by  tbe  gate  of  llarb  (4);  during 
“ bis  illness  be  gave  in  alms  all  bis  riches,  wbicb  amounted  to  two  hundred 
“ dinars,  and  whicli  be  distributed ' to  tbe  traditionists,  juj-iseonsults,  and 
“ fakirs;  be  also  oixlered  that  the  clothes  be  wore  should  1k‘ given  in  charity, 
“ and  that  all  his  books  should  be  approprialetl  as  a to  the  use  of 

“ Muslims.  He  left  no  posterity.  The  nuridxT  of  his  works  is  upwards  of  sixty. 
“ The  shaikh  Abii  Ishak  as-Shiiazi  was  one  of  those  who  carried  his  bier. 
“ Some  say  he  w.as  born  in  3!)l  1).  1001),  but  God  knows  best.  There 

“ exist  relations  of  bolv  dreams  ,'C)  in  which  he  appeared  after  his  death. 
“ lie  had  Ixrcome  chief  pnifessor  and  haliz  of  Traditions  in  that  epoch.”  Knd 
of  the  extract  from  the  work  of  Ibn  an-Najjar. 

II  Sw  pjgi'  S7.  aotf  (I). 

.2)  Nuriherii  Afrka.  Sirlty.  and  Spain  arr  the  couiitrin  «birh  tha  Mmtiiiia  draigiiatad  b;  Uta  apiMfltaUm)  ot 
fAr  IT>ix  ifil’ilfaghrib:. 

(3)  Lnwtrr  domn  ihf  fatlier  of  tlits  S^O  U imrm’ti  AbOSaad,  in»tfnd  of  Sa«d  os  bm  ^iven ; but  ont*  of  tlic  MSS. 
has  AhQ  Sood  in  l>olb  plocrs.  and  ibis  is  probably  llx*  true  rfadiit(!. 

In  the  original  lett  this  word  U inrorrfctljr  printed 
i3j  Sff  pagr  49.  note  i7). 
f.6)  See  note  jwigr  40. 


ABU  U-Hl  SAIN  An-UA4\  ANDI. 

Abu  1-lliLsain  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ishak  ar-llawandi,  a celebrated  scholar 
and  autliur  of  a discourse  oti  metaphysics,  w.as  one  of  the  most  talented  tiien  of 
his  lime:  the  works  he  composed  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen; 
among  them  .are  the  Ignominy  of  the  Motazclitcs,  tbe  Crown,  the  Emerald,  the 
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Jewel  etc. ; he  wrote  also  an  account  of  his  sittiii[js  and  conversa- 

tions with  a lumibcr  of  learned  metaphysicians.  The  doctrines  he  professed  , ' ^ 
were  |)CCiiUarly  his  own,  and  are  to  he  found  slated  in  the  wrilinfjs  of  the  school- 
men. lie  ilied  A.  II.  2'*5  (.V.  D.  8.V.1),  at  the  place  called  the  Rahaba  of  Ajayk.'  ; 

Ihn  Tawk  at-Thalahi  (1);  some  say  at  Rafjhdad;  he  was  then  ahonl  forty  year* 
of  af|c.  In  the  work  called  the  Bustdn  (2)  his  death  is  placed  in  250,  hut  Go<l 
knows  Ih’si  ! — Kdwcmdi  means  iialit'e  of  Bdtvand,  a village  in  the  depemlen- 
cics  of  Rasan  near  Ispahan;  there  is  another  plaei’  called  Rawand  outside  iS.tisa- 
pur;  this  Knsan  must  not  he  confounded  wilhKashan,  situated  in  the  neighlxiuCr 
hood  of  Knmm.  This  Rawand  is  mentioned  by  A hit  Tamman  at-Tai  in  his 
Hamasa,  chapter  of  Elegies (3);  he  .says  : “They  relate  that  two  men  of  the 
“ Irilie  of  .Asad  went  forth  to  ls[>ahan,  and  took  ihcie  into  fellowship  as  hrolJier 
“ a ff/Mrt/j  (4),  who  liv(d  in  a place  cnllid  both  Rawand  and  Khuzak;  lliey  m.ade 
“ him  their  cuj>-companion,  and  one  of  them  having  died,  the  dihkdn  and  the 
“ other  survivor  look  his  tomb  for  cup-companion,  inasniucli  as  they  drank 
“ two  cups  and  poured  out  one  upon  the  tomb;  then  the  dikhdn  died,  and  the 
“ man  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  who  remained  drank  to  the  graves  of  both,  and  sung 
“ these  words; 

‘ O m y Iw  o friends ! awake ; how  long  do  you  repose  1 Is  it  then  true  that  your  sfwp 
‘ shall  have  no  end  1 Is  it  by  reason  of  your  lengthened  slumber  that  you  answer  mit 

• him  who  calleth  unto  you? — [It  tr^ould  seem)  as  if  a cup-bearer  had  steeped  your  senses 
•in  wine  t Know  ye  not  that  in  all  Rlwand  and  Khuzik  I have  no  other  friends  but  you? 

• I shall  remain  by  your  tombs,  and  never  quit  them  during  the  long  course  of  nights. 

• unless  a voice  ( ) answer  from  your  graves.  I will  weep  over  you  till  the  hour 

• of  death,  but  what  will  give  answer  to  the  moans  of  the  afflicted  if  he  weeps  your 

• loss?  Could  one  life  be  given  to  preserve  another,  I had  offered  mine  as  a ransom 
‘ for  yours.  I now  pour  out  wine  upon  your  graves ; if  it.  reach  you  not,  it  will  at 
‘ least  moisten  the  earth  by  which  you  are  covered.' 

Khuzdk  is  the  name  of  another  village  in  the  neigliltourhnod  of  R.awand. 


(It  Sec  Aba 'l-Fa(U's  Gcoars|)hy,  .Arabic  teal.  pa^c280. 

(3)  Hajji  Khalifa,  in  his  Diblioaraphiral  Diclionary,  notices  silteen  norks  beariiia  ibe  title  of  JtiiatUn ; the 
one  cited  here  by  Ibn  KballikAn  U perhaps  ihat  composed  by  Aba  llkmid  al-lsfar&iiii. 

(3)  See  Freytaa’s  HamAsa,  page  398. 

\i)  DitMn  is  a Persian  word,  sipnifyiiift  both  farmer  and  Uttorian;  it  is  peneraliy  used  to  designate  a 
person  of  aneiont  Persian  family,  possessing  hereditary  landed  pro|serty.  8ee  Dr.  Mohl's  translaUon  of  the 
ShAh  A'dmeh,  t.  I,  page  8 of  the  Introduction. 

:S)  Seta  curious  note  on  Ibis  superstition  in  M.  dc  Socy's  Aathologie  Grammaticale,  p.  211.  ■ • 
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AHMAD  IBN  MUHAMMAD  AL-HARAAVI. 

Abii  Oliaid  Ahmad  Ibn  Mubamtnad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Oi>aid  al-Abdi  al- 
Muwaddib  [the  schoolmastei^  al-Harawi  al-Fashani:  such  is  the  giwalojjv 
usually  given  of  ibc  author  of  the  Kileib  al-Gharibain.  1 have  however  found 
i I stated  thus  on  the  title-ikif^  of  a copy  of  his  work:  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad 
Ibn- Abd  ar-Bahman.  He  was  ranked  aniong  the  men  of  profound  learning,  and 
his  book  shows  him  to  have  possessed  no  inferior  talent;  but  1 have  no  know- 
levlge  of  any  circumstances  of  his  life  deserving  mention,  excepting  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  pupil  to  Abii  Mansur  al-Azhari  the  philologist  (whose  life  I 
intend  to  give);  it  was  under  him  that  al-Harawi  studied  and  acquired  his  iii- 
foimation.  The  work  which  I have  mentioned  contains  the  explanation  of  the 
uncommon  expressions  j>eculiar  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet; 
it  is  a useful  book,  and  copies  of  it  have  spread  to  every  country.  It  is  said  that 
the  author  was  fond  of  hmse  conversation,  that  he  took  [wine')  in  private,  and 
40  kept  company  with  men  of  wit  in  their  parties  of  pleasure  and  deltaiich:  God 
pardon  hitn  [for  doing  so)  and  us  [for  mentioning  it!).  To  something  of 
this  kind  also  al-B.akharzi  appears  to  allude  in  his  biographical  notice  on  some 
learned  men  of  Khorasan.  Al-Ilarawi  died  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II. 
401  (A.  D.  lOl  l):  this  patronymic  is  derived  from  Herat,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  great  cities  in  Khorasan  which  capitulated  to  Al-Ahnaf  Ibn  Kais,  [general] 
under  the  orders  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  A.imir  [in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
Hijra)  [\  j.—  Fdshdni  is  derived  from  Fashan,  name  of  a village  in  the  depen- 
dancies  of  Herat;  it  is  also  called  Biishan  according  to  as-Samani;  mention  has 
already  been  made  of  Kashan  and  Kasan  (2).  These  four  names  arc  sometimes 
confounded  one  with  another,  but  written  as  they  arc  here,  no  mistake  can 
occur. 


(1)  See  itmr  0),  paiK**  50.  Al-Ahaaf  h«d  ahe«d;  inAsd^d  Khurasao.  A.  II.  22.  Stt  Major  Prire'»  firlro- 
ip€c(  of  Muhammadan  Hittonj. 

(2)  See  77. 
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AL-KHAWAFI. 

Abii  'l•Mu^alTa^  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-MuzalTar  al-Khawa(i,  docior 
of  (be  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  the  most  able  polemic  divine  of  his  time;  he  had' 
studied  jurisprudence  under  the  Imam  al-llaramain,  and  was  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  pupils.  He  was  kadi  of  Tus  and  its  environs,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  among  the  learned  by  his  skill  in  argument  and  his  ability  in  silen- 
cing an  adversary.  He  was  a fellow-student  of  Abu  Hamid  al-GhazzMi,  and 
l)oth  were  equally  gifted  with  great  talents,  which  the  former  showed  in  aigu- 
nient,  the  latter  in  his  writings.  Al-Khawafi  died  at  Tus,  A.  H.  500  (A.  D. 
1100). — Khawdji  is  derived  from  Khawaf,  a canton  of  Naisapiir,  containing 
many  villages. 


ABU  L-FUTUH  AHMAD  AL-GHAZZALI. 

Ahii  'l-Fiitiih  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  at-Tusi  al- 
Ghazzali,  surnamed  Majd  ad-din  {glory  of  religion'),  was  a doctor  of  the  sect 
of  as-ShaO,  and  brother  to  the  imam  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali.  He  was  a good 
]iieacbcr,  handsome  in  person,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
other  signs  of  divine  favour.  His  ruling  passion  was  making  public  exhor- 
tations, and  for  this  he  neglected  the  law  of  which  he  was  a doctor;  but  he  gave  • 
lectures  on  this  science  in  the  Nizeimiyn  Gdlege,  when  acting  as  substitute  for 
his  brother  Abu  Hamid,  who  had  ceased  to  profess  from  religious  scruples. 
The  work  written  by  his  brother,  and  entitled  Ikyd  oltim  ad-din  {Revival  oj 
Religious  Sciences)  was  abridged  bv  him  into  one  volume  with  the  title  of  lx>bdb 
ol-Ihyd  {Pith  of  the  Ihyd) ; he  was  al.so  author  of  another  treatise,  named  .dl- 
Dakhirat  fi  Umal-Basirat  {the  Treasure,  treating  of  the  science  of  P'isiori)  (1). 
He  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  acting  as  a servant  to  the  Stifis,  and  was 
disposed  to  solitude  and  retirement  from  the  world.  Ibnan-Najjar  relates  this  anec- 
dote in  his  History  of  Baghdad : “A  jxjrson  in  the  presence  of  Ahmad  al-GhazzMi 
“ read  out  of  the  Koran  this  verse:  O,  my  servants!  who  have  transgressed 
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against  yimrsetves,  etc.  (2),  on  which  al-Gazzali  remarked  that  God  had 
‘‘  ennobled  them  by  callinj;  them  Ais  servants  (iv/iic/i  had  not  been  the  case, 
‘'.were  the  pos.tesswe  pronoun  omitted')',  and  he  then  cited  the  followini; 
. verses  {in  support  of  his  observation) : . 

‘The  blame  which  I incur  for  loving  I^ila  (3)  boars  lightly  on  me;  It  pains  me 
r ‘ little,  that  my  enemies  say : “ He  is  an  outcast When  callisl  by  my  name,  I am  dent' ; 
‘ but  I hear  (and  atisarr)  when  people  say : “O  slave  of  l,aila  l"  ' 

It  is  thus  another  poet  has  said:  ♦ 

. ‘ tiall  me  by  no  other  name  than  ilare  of  Laila,  for  that  is  the  noblest  of  my  names. 

41  'Ahmad  al-Ghazzali  died  at  Kazwin,  A.H.  520  (,\.  I).  I I2C).  The  patronvinic 
" Tusi  is  derived  from  Tits,  the  name  of  a place  in  Khorasan  composed  of  two 
, towns,  Tdberdn  andi\W’X'd«,towhicli  appertain  more  than  one  thousand  villages. 
Ghazzdli  a derivative  from  Ghazzdl  (cotton  spinner),  formed  aftei'  the  system 
generally  followed  by  the  [K-opleof  Khowarezm  and  Jurjan,  who  from  Kassdrfa 
fuller)  form  Kassdri,  and  litim  Attar  («  druggist),  Attari  (4).  Some  pronounce 
Ghazdli  with  a single  z,  deriving  it  from  Ghazata,  the  name  of  a village  in  the 
dc|)endancies  of  Tus,  but  this  pronunciation  differs  from  the  one  in  general  use, 
though  as-Samani  has  adopted  it  in  his  Ansdb. — Kazwin,  a large  citv  in  Per- 
sian Irak,  situated  near  the  castles  of  the  lsmailites(.5). 

(1}  it  U difficuU  to  the  $eienre  of  ruu>M  nay  be,  bui  judging;  from  the  chmeter  of  ibe  author,  1 

am  iiu'lUied  to  think  that  thi*  work  cdnUiu»  some  mystic  doctrine. 

<2;  Koran,  surat  3^.  \erse  &4. 

* ' (3)  I have  substituted  here  the  proper  name  tAttla  for  the  pronoun  Aer.  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  render  into 
Knttliih  the  Idea  which  comes  in  the  rteit  4crse;  as  the  words,  O ilave  of  her  would  be  unintelligible,  though 
a literal  translation  of  the  Arabic. 

{4)  The  people  of  Khowareim,  In  so  doing,  cornmilted  a great  barbarism,  for  koMtdri  and  attari,  if  they 
had  any  meaning,  would  signify  a fuUtrman,  odruggiitman. 

1,9)  The  fullest  account  of  the  ismalliles  is  given  by  M.  de  Sary  in  bis  History  of  the  Druies,  1. 1,  inUo* 
durtiuH. 


IBN  BARHAN  AL-GSULI. 

Abu  'l-Fath  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Walul,  generally  known  by  the 
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name  of  llm  Barhan,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  profoundly  learned 
in  the  dogmas  (OstU)  of  faith  and  the  minor  principles  of  doctrine,  as  also  in 
those  |x>ints  wherein  the  four  orthodox  sects  agree  or  differ.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence under  Ahu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali,  Ahii  Bakr  as-Shashi  and  Abu  'l-Hasan 
al-Kiya  al-IIarrasi ; having  become  master  of  the  subject,  he  composed  the 
ff'ajiz,  or  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence,  and  professed 
during  less  tlian  a montli  (1)  in  the  Nizamiya  College  at  Baghdad,  where  he 
died  A.  II.  520  (A. D.  112G.) 


(Ij  In  ihe  rnboJUII  u^SSn/iftn;  lia-lj  » hif h liiM  Ihe  of  ®f 

doubtfuHmport.  The  author  of  ibi«  Tabakdl  najs:  Ibn  Barb&n  waa  born  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  479;  he 
composed  (be  Bd$U  or  Detailed  irealUe  on  the  Law,  the  IVoftl  or  treatise  of  iVniium  eileiit,  and  the  Wajti, 
or  BnVei|K>sil{on,  as  also  other  works.  Bis  taletu  for  resolving  le^al  difBruUies  becaiiie  proverbial;  and 
though  Ibn  KhallikAn  slates  that  he  died  in  520,  It  is  well  known  that  518  was  the  year  of  bis  death. 


AN-NAIIIIAS  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abii  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Yunus  al-Muradi,  sur- 
named  an-Nahhas,  was  an  eminent  grammarian  and  native  of  Egypt.  Among 
the  instructive  works  written  by  him  may  be  reckoned  his  Commentary  on  the 
Koran;  a Treatise  on  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Koran;  another  on  the 
verses  of  the  Koran  which  have  been  abrogated  and  those  which  abrogated  them  ; 
a work  on  grammar,  entitled  ai-TuJfdha  (the  Apple)-,  one  on  Etymology;  an 
Explanation  of  the  verses  given  as  examples  by  Sibawaih  in  his  grammar,  lieing 
the  first  work  on  the  subject ; the  Secretary’s  Guide ; the  Kdfi  {Sufficient),  a 
treatise  on  grammar;  a treatise  on  the  ideas  usually  met  with  in  poetry;  the 
works  of  ten  poets  edited  and  commented  by  himself;  a greater  and  a less  trea- 
tise on  the  Pause  and  the  Commencement  of  Phrases ; a Commentary  on  the 
seven  Moallakas;  Lives  of  the  Poets  {Tabakdi  asShuard)-,  etc.  His  tradi- 
tionary learning  was  obtained  from  Abu  Abd  ar-Rahman  an-Nasai,  whom  he 
he  gave  as  his  authority  when  communicating  that  species  of  information  to 
others;  the  grammar  he  learned  from  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali  al-Akhfash,  Abu  Ishak 

It 
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az-Zajjaj,  Ibii  al-Anliari,  Niftawaili,  and  the  first  literary  men  of  Irak,  hav- 
ing travelled  from  Egypt  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under 
ihem.  He  was  a man  of  sordid  hahits,  parsimonious  and  niggardly  towards 
himself;  on  being  given  a turban-cloth,  he  would  cut  it  into  three,  out  of 
ararice ; what  he  required  for  his  sustenance,  he  would  buy  himself,  or  else  live 
u|)on  his  acqiiaintam^es,  to  whom  lie  became  a burden;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  was  ardently  sought  after  by  numbers,  for  the  proGt  and  instruction  which 
were  to  be  obtained  from  his  lessons.  Died  at  Old  Cairo,  on  Sunday,  .Ith  of  Zu 
■1-Hiija,  338  (May,  A.  D.  950);  some  say  337.  He  came  by  his  deatli  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner:  he  had  seated  himself  on  die  staircase  of  the  Kilometer,  by 
the  side  of  die  river,  which  was  then  on  the  increase,  and  began  to  scan  some 
verses  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody,  wheu  a common  fellow  who  heard 
him,  said:  “This  mao  is  pronouncing  a charm  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  tlie 
“ Nile,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions he  then  thrust  him  wndi  his  foot 
48  into  die  river,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. — Nahhis  means  a ivorker 
in  copper;  in  Egypt  this  name  is  given  to  him  who  makes  vessels  in  brass. 


IBN  BAKIYA  AL-ABDI  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  Talib  Ahmad  Ibn  Bakr  Ibii  Bakiya'al-Abdi,  an  able  and  talented  gram- 
marian ; he  wrote  a good  commentary  on  the  grammatical  treatise  composed  by 
.Abu  Ali  'l-Fiirisi,  and  cndtlcd  the  Iddh.  The  only  circumstance  of  his  life 
which  lias  come  to  my  knowledge  is  the  fact  of  his  liaving  studied  grammar 
under  Abu  Said  as-Sir&G,  .Abii. 'I-Hasan  ar-Rumroani  and  .Abu  Ali  ’l-Farisi. 
Died  on  Thursday,  20th  Ramadan,  .A.  H.  406  (A.  D.  1016). — Ahdi  means 
deicended  from  Abd  Kais,  who  was. the  son  of  Afsa  (1)  Ihn  Doma  and  ancestor 
of  a great  and  famous  tribe. 

(1)  See  Dote  (tU  46. 
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ABU  L-ABBAS  IBN  SAUL  THE  KATIB. 

TliP  katib  Abik  '1  Abbas  Ahmad  Ibii  Aluhanimad  Ilm  Al>d  al-Karim  Ibn  Sabi, 
autlior  of  thi‘  A/Mi  al-Kliardj  (I).  Up  died  A.  H.  270  (A.  D.  883).  B<‘ing  to- 
lallv  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  I must  jwss  it  over  in  silence;  my 
only  reason  for  mentioning  him  is  on  account  of  his  celebrated  work,  as  its  read- 
ers might  wish  to  know  at  what  time  the  author  lived. 


il)  Thit  work  appears  to  be  a irralisc  on  ibr  re\enur  arising  from  the  land  lai;  the  author’s  having  been 
a fcd(i6  or  writer  in  one  of  the  government  offirev  ap|>earft  to  eonlirm  this  ronjecture. 


THAL.AB  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  ’1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Saiyar  llie  grammarian,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Thalab,  was  an  adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Shailian,  wherein  he  had  for  patron  Maan  Ibn  Z.iida,  whose  life  we  shall  give  in 
the  letter  M.  Thalab  was  chief  grammarian  and  philologist  among  the  learned 
men  of  Kufa(I);  he  had  taken  lessons  from  Ibn  al-Aarabi  and  az-Zobair  Ibn 
Rakkir,  and  his  authority  was  cited  by  his  pupils  al-Aklifash  al-Asghar,  Abii 
Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Abii  Omar  az-Zahid,  and  others.  Complete  confidence 
was  placed  in  the  exactness  of  his  traditional  information;  his  opinion  was  de- 
cisive in  doubtful  questions;  he  was  a man  of  virtue,  noted  for  his  retentive 
memory,  his  veracity,  his  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  tlii'  Arabic  language,  and 
his  correctness  in  reciting  ancient  poetry : even  while  a youth,  he  held  a high 
place  among  the  masters  in  learning.  When  Ibn  al-Aarabi  had  doubts  on  any 
point,  he  would  say  to  Thalab : “Abu  '1-Abbas!  what  is  your  opinion  on  the 
“ subject  ?”  such  was  the  confidence  he  placetl  in  his  extensive  information.  Tha- 
lab used  to  say : I began  my  travels  for  the  piir]x)$e  of  studying  Arabic  and  phi- 
lology in  the  year  216;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  1 Itad  read  the  //uthid  by  the 
grammarian  al-Farra,  and  on  completing  my  twenty-fifth  year,  I knew  by  heart 
(and  mastered)  every  question  without  exception  which  al-Farra  had  treated. 
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Abu  Bakr  Ibn  ISIujabid  al-Mukri  relates  as  follows:  “Thalab  said  to  me:  ‘0 
“ Abii  Bakr!  tbe  koranists  were  taken  up  with  the  Koran  and  obtained  a happy 
“ reward;  the  traditionists  were  taken  up  with  the  Traditions  and  obtained  a 
“ happy  reward  ; the  doctors  were  taken  up  with  the  law  and  obtained  a happy 
“ reward;  I have  been  taken  up  witli  Zaitl  and  Amr  (2);  0,  that  1 knew  what 
••  my  state  will  1«  in  tbe  next  world !’  After  quitting  him,  I had  a vision  in  my 
“ sle<-p  that  very  night,  and  I saw  the  blessed  Prophet,  who  said  to  me:  ‘Give 
“ my  greeting  to  Abii  Abbas  and  say : Thou  art  master  of  the  superior  sci- 
“ ence  (3).’  ” On  this  expression  the  holy  servant  Abii  Abd  Allah  ar-Riidbari  (A) 
observes  that  the  Prophet’s  meaning  was : Bj-  this  (science)  spoken  language 
is  made  perfect  and  discourse  becomes  connected ; all  other  sciences  also 
stand  in  need  of »/.— Abu  Omar  az-Zahid,  sumamed  al-Muiarriz,  relates  the 
following  anecdote:  “I  was  once  at  one  of  Abu  'l-Ablws  Thalab's  literary 
“ parties,  when  a person  asked  him  a question,  to  which  he  answered : ‘I  do 
" not  know.’  ‘How!’  said  the  other,  ‘you  say  / do  not  know,  and  yet  it  is 
“ to  reach  you  that  the  camels  pant  {in  their  hurried  march) ; and  towards  you 
“ that  travellers  advance  from  every  city  (5).’  To  this  Abi '1-Abbas  replied:  ‘Did 
45  “ your  mother  possess  a date  (6)  for  every  thing  I do  not  know,  she  would  be  a 
“ rich  woman.’  ” — Thalab  is  author  of  the  Fasth  {the  Pure),  a {philological) 
work,  small  in  size,  but  of  great  utility;  he  composed  also  some  jioetry  : Abii 
Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari  says,  in  one  of  his  dictated  lessons(7):  “Thalab  recited  tome 
“ the  following  verses,  but  I know  not  whether  they  arc  his  or  another’s: 

‘ Since  thou,  who  art  the  food  of  my  life,  hast  abandoned  mo;  how  long  then  will 
‘ that  life  endure  of  which  thou  wast  the  food?  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  desert-lizard  (8) 
‘ can  lire  in  water ; as  long  as  the  fish  can  live  in  a verdant  plain 

“ On  this,  Abii  ’1-Hasan  Ibn  al-Bara  (9)  recited  us  these  additional  verses: 

‘Wast  thou  then  deceived  in  me,  because  I assumed  affected  patience,  though  that 

* soul  of  mine  had  received  from  thee  a mortal  wound?  If  what  1 suffer  were  inflicted 

* on  the  solid  rocks,  it  would  overthrow  them ; if  on  the  wind,  the  wind  would  cease  to 
‘ blow,  and  would  remain  in  a lengthened  slumber  I — But  patience  I God  may  cause  os 
‘ to  meet  again ; and  then  I shall  complain  to  thoc  of  the  woes  which  wore  caused  by 
‘ thee  and  which  I encountered  for  thy  sake.’ 

Thalab  was  bom  in  the  thin!  month  of  the  year  200  (October,  A.  D.  81 5), 
according  to  Ibn  al-Karab{  10)  in  his  History;  but  others  place  his  birth  in  201  or 
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204 ; a circumstance,  however,  which  points  out  the  year  200  is  furnished  hy 
the  following  relation  given  by  Thalab  himself:  “ I saw  the  khalif  al-^IamOn 
“ on  his  return  from  Khorasan  in  the  year  204;  he  had  just  gone  forth  from 
“ the  £a6  al-Hadid  [Iron  Gale)  on  his  way  to  ar-Rusafa ; the  people  were 
“ drawn  up  in  a double  line,  and  my  father  bore  me  up  in  his  arms  and  said  ; 
“ ‘Tliat  is  al-INIamOn,  and  tliis  is  the  year  four;’  which  words  I have  kept  in 
“ mind  up  to  the  present  moment;  1 was  at  that  time  four  years  of  age.”  lie 
died  on  Saturday,  17th  (some  say  10th)  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  291  (April, 
A.  D.  904]  at  Baghdad,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Gate  of  Syria. 
The  accident  which  caused  his  death  happened  in  the  following  manner:  he  had 
left  the  mosque  on  Friday,  when  the  aficrnoon-prayer  was  over;  and  some  time 
before  he  had  got  a deafness,  which  prevented  him  from  hearing  unless  with  great 
diflicully ; he  was  holding  a book  in  his  hand  and  reading  it  in  the  street,  when 
a horse  knocked  against  him  and  tlircw  him  into  a deep  pit,  out  of  which  he  was 
taken  nearly  senseless.  He  was  immediately  home  to  his  house,  complaining 
of  his  head,  and  he  died  the  next  day. — Sliaibdai  means  belonging  to  S/iai- 
bdn,  which  is  a iribe  sprung  from  Bakr  Ibn  Wail;  there  were  two  chiefs  of  this 
name ; Shaiban  son  of  Thalaba  son  of  Okaba,  and  Shaiban  son  of  Duhl  son  of 
Thalaba  son  of  Okaba;  so  the  former  was  uncle  to  the  latter. — Thalab  composed 
the  following  works:  the  Masiin  (Precious,  a treatise  on  grammar);  Points 
on  which  Grammarians  disagree;  on  the  Idiomatic  Expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Koran;  on  the  faulty  Expressions  made  use  of  by  the  Vulgar;  the  dilTcrences 
which  exist  between  the  seven  readings  or  editions  of  the  Koran;  on  the  usual 
Ideas  found  in  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs;  on  Diminutive  Nouns;  on  Nouns 
of  the  Grst  and  second  Declension;  on  those  parts  of  Speech  which  can,  or  cannot 
assume  the  functions  of  otliers;  on  anormal  Words  and  Expressions;  a Collec- 
lection  of  Proverbs;  on  the  Confidence  (to  be  placed  in  the  ancients)  (11);  on  tlie 
final  Pause  and  the  commencement  of  Phrases;  a Vocabulary;  on  tlic  Alphaliet; 
a Collection  of  Sittings,  or  Discourses;  the  Awsat,  or  Grammar  of  Medium 
Extent;  on  the  Parsing  of  the  Koran;  Questions  discussed;  lladd  an-Nabw 
(the  Limits  of  Grammar). 

(1)  In  the  eari;  agea  gf  Ialamiiin»  the  grammarians  and  pIlilotoge^s  who  tludied  at  KOfa  differed  on  certain 
quesiioos  from  those  of  Basra.  These  two  sebools  are  often  spoken  of. 
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(S;  That  If : I have  6een  foian  up  u ith  the  ttud\f  ef  Arahie  grammar,  Id  which  one  of  ibe  moat  comreon 
eiamplcf  if  Zaid  beat  Amr, 

(3)  We  barf  here  a proof  that  ibc  ftudr  of  grammar  if  oot  only  Icncfui  y\^.  bul  praiteworlhy 
See  note  (7).  page  4A. 

(4)  Abb  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  A(4  ar>Rbdb4ri  vaa  an  Inhabitant  of  Tyre  and  chief  of  the  Sbfif  in 

Syria:  he  died  A.  H.  3A9  fA-  D.  079;.  {Al-YAfi's  AnnaUl.— Another  celebrated  fhaikh  and  Sbfi,  bearing  the 
fame  furname  a»  the  preceding,  nas  Abb  Ali  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-KAiim  ar-ROdbiri,  a native  of 
Baghdad,  but  who  fettled  in  Egypt,  where  be  became  chief  of  the  Sbfis  ^ 

studied  under  ab^uoaid  and  othen;  and  was  versed  is  a great  variety  of  sciences.  Be  u related  to  have 
said:  My  master  in  Sbhsmwat  al-Junaid.  in  the  Traditions  Ibrahim  ai-Harbi,  in  jurispiudence  Ibn  Suralj, 
and  in  literature  Thalah.  Pied  A.  H.  322  or  323  (A. D.  934-9.1  [YAfi's  Annals.  Al-Othmini's  rohoAdi.) 

{$)  This  Dgurati^e  phrase,  which  means  simply  that  persons  came  from  all  parts  to  consult  him,  is  very 
frequently  erapluyed  by  Arabic  writers. 

(6}  To  avoid  the  coarseness  of  the  original  Arabic,  tbe  word  yj  Is  bore  rendered  by  date;  Us  true  sigoi- 
hcation  is  a pellet  of  theep’i  or  goat's  dung.  The  same  anecdote  li  given  by  H.  de  Sacy  in  bis  Anihotogie 
Grommatteale,  page  123;  but  he  there  translates  yj  by  c«nu/a;  in  this  he  does  not  appear  to  be  right. 

(7)  See  page  29,  note  (1;. 


(8)  The  desert-lizard,  or  dubb;  this  animal  always  avoids  water.  i,S«e  JocAson's  Jforoceo,  2nd  edition, 
page  102.)  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  burrows  in  the  sands  of  the  desert;  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  tbe 
wild  Arabs.  Leo  Africanus  uys,  in  speaking  of  this  animal:  Aqunm  non  potat,  et  >i  quis  aquam  in  os  in- 
fundat.  i vestiqio  moritur. 

The  kldi  Abfl  'l-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Barl  al-Abdi  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a 
rrader  of  tbe  Korku.  Pied  in  ShawwAI,  A.  M.  291  (A.  D.  904i.  ITabakdt  of-JTurrd,  MS.  Ko.  742.  foh  72). 

(10)  No  mention  is  made  of  this  bislorian  by  Hajji  Khalifa  or  tbe  other  works  1 have  consulted.  Even  the 

true  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  uncertain.— The  true  reading  U perhaps  Ibn  al-Furit  ; to  al-YAfi's 

Annals,  year  384  (A..  P.  094]  is  found  the  following  note:  In  this  year  died  AhA  'l-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Abb4s  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-YurAt,  native  of  Baghdad.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  al-Mahkmili  and 
many  other  doctors  of  that  period.  The  Khailb  says  ;5ee  his  life,  page  75/:  *'  I have  been  told  that  be  possessed 
one  hundred  quires  {of  notes)  furnUbed  to  him  by  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Misri;  that  be  wrote  oue  hundred 
commentaries y^Ju,  and  the  like  number  of  histories:  he  was  an  author  of  authority  and  veracity- 

(11)  The  Arabic  title  is  Jiitdb  al-Imdn  ftiber  Fidel};  tbe  subject  of  this  work  Is  doubtful. 


THE  HAFIZ  AS-SILAFI. 

Abii  'l-Taliir  Ahmad  llm  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibra- 
him Silara,  nalivr  of  Ispahan,  and  surnamr-d  Sadr  aii-din  (centre  of  religion), 
44  was  a haliz  of  great  information,  and  a follower  of  the  seet  of  as^Sludi.  He 
travelled  to  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  traditions  respect- 
ing Muhammad  from  the  great  masters  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  and  went 
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to  Baghdad  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  under  al-Kiya  al-Harrasi,  and 
Arabic  under  (he  khatib  Abd  Zakariya  Yahya  at-Tabrizi  the  philologcr.  He 
taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abii  Muhammad  Jaafar  Ihn  as-Sarraj 
and  other  principal  doctors;  and  having  passed  through  many  regions  and 
journeyed  over  many  lands,  he  went  by  sea  from  the  city  of  Sur  [Tfre)  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  511  (March,  A.  D. 
1 1 1 8).  Having  fixed  his  dwelling  in  tliat  city,  he  was  visited  by  persons  from 
the  farthest  countries,  who  came  to  attend  his  lessons  and  profit  by  his 
tuition.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained  without  a rival,  and,  in  (he 
year  546  (A.  D.  1151),  al-Aadil  Ibn  as-Sallar,  vizir  to  az-Z&Gr  al-Obaidi  prince 
of  Egypt,  founded  a college  at  Alexandria  and  appointed  him  its  president, 
which  establishment  is  still  called,  after  him,  the  Silafi  College.  In  my  youth, 
I met,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  a number  of  persons  who  had  been  his  pupils,  and 
from  whom  1 learned  traditions  which  they  authorised  me,  by  a written  certifi- 
cate, to  teach  on  their  authority.  As-Silali  wrote  a great  deal,  and  1 extracted 
from  his  papers  a mass  of  useful  information ; among  other  prticulars,  I picked 
out  tlie  following  verses  by  .Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar, 
a native  of  Spain : 

Were  my  mind  not  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Emir  and  with  praises  worthy  his  de- 
serts, I should  have  sung  the  charms  of  my  fair  Gazelle  in  a more  lengthened  strain ; 
but  engaged  in  the  description  of  Majesty,  1 was  forced  to  lay  aside  my  description  of 
Beauty (1). 

1 found  also  in  his  handwriting  these  two  verses,  composed  by  Buthaina  on 
the  deatli  of  her  lover  Jamil : 

Never  for  a single  instant  have  I felt  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Jamil ; that  lime  has 
not  yet  come.  Whilst  thou  art  absent,  O Jamil,  son  of  Mamarl  the  pains  of  life  and 
its  pleasures  are  to  me  equally  indifferent 

As-SilaG  used  often  to  recite  this  verse : 

'Tis  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  a dwelling  are  its  sonis ; but  you  I look  on  as  (he 
soul  of  souls. 

His  dictates  (2)  and  notes  are  in  great  quantity,  but,  as  concision  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  such  an  abridged  work  as  tliis  (/  am  precluded  from  extracts). 
— He  was  bom  at  Ispahan  about  the  year  472  (A.  D.  1079),  and  died  in  the 
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frontier  city  of  Alexandria  on  tlie  morning,  or,  as  some  say,  on  the  eve  of  Friday, 
5fh  of  the  second  Rabi,  570  (August,  A.  D.  1180).  He  was  interred  at  Wala, 
which  burial-place  lies  wilhin  ihe  cilv  walls  near  the  Green  Gate  (al-Ddh  al- 
yfldidar),  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  holy  men,  such  as  at-TortOsi  and 
others.  It  is  said  that  this  cemetery  takes  its  name  from  Abd  ar-Rahman 
Ihn  Wala  as-Sahai  [native  of  Saha  in  Vemen'),  who  inhabited  Egypt  and  had 
studied  under  Ibn  Ahlias  (3):  other  derivations  have  also  been  given.  The  date 
here  assigned  to  his  birth  is  the  one  I found  given  by  the  learned  traditionists  of 
Egypt,  and  among  the  rest,  the  hafiz  Alxl  al-Azim  al-Mundiri  (4),  the  first  tra- 
ditionist  of  his  age;  but  I have  since  found  a different  statement  in  the  Zahr 
ar-Ridd,  etc.  (Meadow  Flowers,  or  Elucidator  of  the  purport  and  seope  (of 
figurative  Erpressions  and  ^illusions),  by  Jamal  ad-din  as-Safrawi  (3),  who 
4it  says : "My  master,  the  hafiz  AbA  Tahir  as-Silafi  has  told  me  from  conjecture,  and 
“ not  from  certain  assurance,  that  he  was  Ixini  in  478;  tliis  obliges  me  to  con- 
" elude  tliat  he  lived  to  tlie  age  of  98  years.”  I read  also  in  the  History  of 
Baghdad,  by  Muhibb  ad-din  Ibn  an-Najjar,  the  following  passage  in  eonfirmation 
of  as-Safrawi's  statement : " Abd  al-Ghani  al-Makdisi  (0)  relates  having  asked 
" tlic  hafiz  as-Silafi  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  received  this  answer  from 
" him : ‘I  remember  tlie  assassination  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  (7)  in  tlie  year  485,  and 
" 1 was  tlien  under  ten  years  of  age!”  Now,  if  his  birth  was  in  472,  as  the 
people  of  Egypt  state,  as-Silafi  would  not  have  said : I remember  the  assassina- 
tion of  Nizdm  al-Mulk  in  the  year  483 ; for  it  must  be  concluded  from  what 
they  say  that  as-Silafi  was  then  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  but  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  a person  (mentioning  a circumstance  which  happened ) when 
he  was  of  that  age,  to  say;  / remember  such  and  such  an  event;  it  could  only  be 
said  by  one  who  was  then  four  or  Cve  or  six  years  of  age.  Whence  it  appears 
tliat  as-Safrawi's  statement  comes  nearer  to  truth  than  the  other;  he  was,  liesides, 
a pupil  of  as  Silafl's  and  had  heard  him  say : My  birth  was  in  478.  As-Safrawi  is 
also  an  author  whose  word  cannot  lie  called  into  question, and  on  whose  exactness 
no  doubts  can  be  thrown;  to  which  I may  add  that  I have  not  heard  of  any  person 
within  the  las^  three  hundred  years,  who  lived  for  a centun',  much  less  of  one 
who  lived  for  more,  the  kadi  AbA  't-Tayib  at-Tabari  excepted ; for  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  102  years,  as  we  shall  again  mention  in  his  life. — j4s-SilaJi  was  so  named 
after  his  grandfather  Ibrahim  Silafa.  SiluJ'a  is  a Persian  word,  meaning  three 
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Ups  (sek  leb) ; he  received  this  appellation  because  one  of  his  lips  was'split  and 
appeared  double,  without  counting  the  other,  which  remained  in  its  natural  state. 
This  word  was  originally  Silaba,  but  the  b has  been  replaced  by  f. 


(1)  IB  the  origiotl  Artblc,  Uieie  two  Tencs  ire  renarkable  for  tbe  verbal  artifice  of  thdr  eonatnicttoD. 

(S)  See  page  39,  oote  (1). 

(9)  Abb  i'Abb&a  Abd  Allah  Ihn  AbMi  [ton  to  Abbla,  unele  of  Mubanunad),  wai  bora  at  Mekka,  A.P.  619, 
three  jeers  before  the  Hijra.  Immediaielj  on  his  blrih  he  was  preieoled  to  Muhammad,  who  begged  of  God 
to  iBStruel  him  io  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  divlue  law  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Koran.  The  deep  learning 
and  piety  which  Ibn  Abbis  diiplajed  In  after-life  were  attributed  by  the  MosKois  to  tbe  efficacy  of  their  Pro- 
phet's prayers;  and  when  yet  a youth,  his  merit  was  so  generally  recognised,  that  tbe  kbalifi  Abb  Bakr,  Omar 
and  Othman  always  yielded  him  the  place  of  honour  4n  their  assemblies.  He  was  considered  as  the  ablest  in- 
terpreter of  the  Koran  then  in  eaislence,  and  it  wu  s^d  of  him  that  none  knew  better  the  traditioai,  the  legal 
decliloBS  of  the  three  first  kballfs,  the  law,  tbe  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  scleneea  of  poetry  and 
arithmetic.  Crowds  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  to  bear  his  lectures,  and  it  Is  related  on  good  authority 
that  he  gave  regularly  public  lesaons,  one  day  on  tbe  InterprctacioB  of  the  Koran ; the  next,  on  the  law ; the 
third,  on  grammar;  the  fourth,  on  the  history  of  the  Arabs  ; and  the  fifth,  on  poetry.  It  was 

to  hli  efforts  that  the  study  of  the  poems  composed  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  became  of  lucb  im> 
porUDce  to  the  Moslins;  for  be  fireqaenily  quoted  verses  of  the  ancient  poeu  in  proof  of  tbe  eiplanations  be  gave 
of  different  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  he  used  to  say:  *‘When  you  meet  with  a difficulty  io  the  Koran,  look 

for  its  solution  in  the  poems  of  tbe  Arabs,  for  these  are  the  registers  of  the  Arabic  nation.**  On  being  asked 
how  be  had  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge,  be  replied:  **By  means  of  an  enquiring  tongne  and  an  intelln 
**  gent  betri.**  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Basra  by  tbe  khalif  All,  and  rcmaiiicd  there  for  aenie  time;  hr 
then  returned  to  Bijas,  and  died  at  Tiif,  A.  R.  68  (A.  D.  687),  aged  70  years.  The  celebrated  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Hanaflya  pronounced  ftineral  prayers  over  him  and  said:  *'To-day  is  dead  the  doctor  uf  thiii 

**  people  and  the  sea  of  learning."  He  was  tall  In  stature,  large  bodied,  of  a clear  complexion  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  hit  countenance  and  his  dignified  appearance;  his  hair  wu  dyed  with  hinna.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  lost  the  useof  bis  sight,— {Toh.  oi-FtAdAd.  Tab,  al-Kurra.  Star  a$-SaUif.  MSS.  of 
the  Bfh.  du  Roi.) 

(4)  The  hkfis  ZakI  ed>dlD  Abfi  Muhammad  Abd  al-AxIm  Ibn  Abd  al-Kawl  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  SaUmi  al- 
MiiDdiriwas  descended  from  a family  which  dwell  in  Syria,  but  be  himself  was  born  in  Egypt,  in  the  month 
of  ShabAn,  681  (November,  A.  D.  1186).  Having  attained  a profound  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  Arabic 
literature,  jurispnideoce,  and  traditions,  and  composed  a Mojam  and  other  important  works,  he  became 
shaikh  of  tbe  college  for  the  study  of  the  traditions  (Ddr  at-BadUh  al-Xdmitiya]:  this  college  was  founded  at 
Cairo,  A Jl.  622  (A.D.  13S6I,  by  al-Malik  al-KAmU  Nasr  ad-dln  Muhammad,  son  of  al-Malik  a1-A4dil.  Thi« 
wu  one  of  the  only  two  colleges  specially  designed  for  teaching  the  Traditions;  the  other  wu  founded  at 
Damascus  by  al-BfalUi  al-AAdil  Nfir  ad-din  Mahmfid  Ibn  Zinki.  During  the  twenty  years  of  hisadministra- 
tion,  be  led  a mo»i  absiemieus.  pure,  and  holy  life,  and  initrueled  numerous  pupils,  who  became  later  illus- 
trious for  their  learning:  Ibn  Kballikkn  was  one  of  the  number.  He  wrote  also  an  abridgement  of  the  Imam 
Mosliffl’s  Tnidiiions:  a summary  of  tbe  Traditions  published  by  Ahfl  DAvrftd ; a collection  of  useftil  notes  on 
the  same  work:  a valuable  treatise  entitled.  Af-Tof^Mb  wo  'r-TorAth  (fncftemanlond DsTarwiaiKi,  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  which  contains  a collecUon  of  Traditions,  is  in  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  foods  Si.  Germain, 

<2  . 
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No.  H6j,  elc«  He  died  in  Ef^pt  in  656  (A.D.  1256).— isee  Tahckat  <u-Shafyin.)  It  U worthy  of  renorit  ihtt 
the  6(hltotA^7ue  du  Aof  U in  poj.sesston  of  a volume  conUlning  a portion  of  the  «ork  of  AbO  DAwdd  vNo. 
t 354,  orirfm  ftyiuU),  in  wbieh  U found  a number  of  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Abd  al-AxIm  abMundiii. 

(5)  The  imam  JamAI  ad-dtn  Abd  *l-»&asim  Abd  ar^Rahmkn  Ibn  Abi  1>Fadl  Abd  al-MujId  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn 
Hafs  as'Safrkwi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik,  was  bom  at  Alciaudria  about  the  commcnccfneot  of  the  year 
544  ^May,  A.  D.  1149, t and  died  in  636  (A.  D.  1236-9).  Besides  the  Zabr  ar-Ridd,  be  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
seven  editions  of  the  Koran,  the  title  of  which  1st  ai-/fdn  Jf  7-A'arool  oi-Sahi.— (radokdl  oi-JTorrd  MS.  of 
the  Bib,  du  Roi,  ancien  foods,  No.742,  fol.191.) 

(6)  The  hitnt  Abd  al-fibaoi  Jbo  Abd  abWlhid  al-Makdisi,  doctor  of  the  sector  Ibn  Haiibal,  learned  the 
Traditions  at  Damascus,  Alexandria,  Baghdad,  and  Ispabkn,  and  became  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  composed  a number  of  works,  and  was  remarkable  for  bis  piety,  his  strict  observation  of  the  pro- 
cepts  contained  in  the  5unno,  and  the  exhortatians  which  be  made  to  induce  his  bearers  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  avoid  what  was  forbidden.  Died  A.  II.  600  (A.  D.  1203j.  His  life  has  been  written  In  two  vo- 
lumes by  the  hAGz  DiA  ad-DIii  'light  of  religion).  fAM'd/l‘s  Annalsi.— The  bAfiz  DiA  ad-DIn  AbO  Abd  Allah 
Huharomad  al-Makdisi,  doctor  of  the  sect  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  was  a iraUitionist  of  great  authority  in  Syria.  The 
hAGi  as-SUaG  was  one  of  hU  masters.  Died  A.  U.  643  {A.  D.  1243.)  (Tab.  at-lluKdi.) 

(7)  This  event  is  related  in  the  Annals  of  AbO  '1-FadA. 


SHAFIAF  AD-DIN  IBN  MANA  AL-IRBILI. 

Abii  'I-FadI  Ahmad,  son  to  the  learned  shaikh  Kamal  ad-din  Ahii  'I-Fath  Musa 
Ihn  Rida  ad-din  AhA  '1  FadI  Yunus  Ihn  .Muhammad  Ihn  Mana  Ihti  Malik  Ihn 
Muhammad  Ihu  Saad  Ihn  Said  Ihn  Aasim  Ihn  Aaid  Ibn  Kaah  Ihn  Kais  Ihn  Ibra- 
him, doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Sliafi,  and  surnamed  Sharaf  ad-din  (nobleness  of 
ie/i/'i<in),  came  of  an  eminent  and  powerful  family,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Arix'la.  This  imam  was  possessed  of  great  talent  and  judgment,  and  to  an  ex- 
emplary eunduct  lie  joined  a handsome  person.  He  is  author  of  a good  coni- 
menlary  on  the  Tanhih,  a treatise  on  Muslim  law  {composed  hjr  Abd  Ishak  as- 
Shirdzi);  two  Ahridgemeuts  of  the  Ihj-a  Oliini  ad-Din  by  the  imam  Al-Ghazzali, 
one  of  tliein  concise,  the  other  more  detailed.  In  the  course  of  his  lectures  (1) 
he  explained  [Kirtions  of  the  Ihya,  which  he  cited  from  memory ; his  mind  being 
richly  stoixxl  with  traditional  knowledge  and  extensive  information.  His  family 
was  notixl  for  its  learning,  as  may  he  seen  hereafter  in  the  lives  of  his  |ialernal 
uncle  and  grandfather,  as  also  of  his  father,  whose  plan  of  study  he  followed  in 
acipiiring  his  varied  information  in  the  sciences.  A great  numlKT  of  pupils  finished 
their  education  under  him,  and  the  professorsliip  of  the  college  founded  at  Arhela 
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by  the  prince  of  that  city,  al-Malik  al-Miiaziam  Mu/jdar  ad-din  Ihn  Zain  ad-din, 
was  confided  to  him  after  tlic  death  of  niy  father.  It  was  towards  the  bejjinning  of 
the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  ll.  CIO,  that  he  arrived  at  Arhela  from  Musul;  my 
fatlier  having  died  on  the  cve  of  Monday,  22nd  Shaban  of  the  same  year.  When 
a l)OV,  1 followed  Ids  lessons,  and  1 never  yet  heard  any  one  who  lectured  so  well; 
he  did  not  ceitse  to  fill  tliat  ]ilace  until  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Mckka;  when' 
he  returned,  he  made  a short  stay,  and  then  went  to  Musul,  A.H.  617  (A.D.  1220),  * ’ A / 
where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  A'nVuWVa  Gdlege ; he  remained  in  this 
place,  constantly  studying  and  teaching  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, 24Ui  of  the  second  Kahi,  022  (May,  A.  D.  1223):  born  at  Musul,  in  the  1C 
year  575  (A.D.  1 179).  He  was  the  best  of  men,  and  when  I think  of  him,  the 
world  is  of  little  value-in  mv  eyes. — On  reflecting,  I observe  tliat  the  life  of  Sha- 
raf  ad-din  liegan  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  an-Nasir  lidiu  Adah  Abd  ’1-Abbas 
Ahmad,  for  this  khalif  was  invested  with  authority  A.H.  575,  the  year  in  whicli 
Sharaf  ad-din  was  Ikhti,  and  they  both  died  at  one  and  the  aame  jieriod.  It  was 
at  Arbela  that  Sharaf  ad-din  liegan  to  comment  the  Tanbi/i,  liaving  Ixirrowed  a 
copy  of  it  from  me,  which  contained  useful  notes  written  in  the  margin  by  a man 
of  considerable  talent,  and  all  which  I afterwards  perceivwl  to  have  been  inserted 
by  him  in  his  commentarv.  The  author  of  these  notes  was  the  shaikh  .Ritja  ad- 
din Abd  Dawdd  Siilaiman  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Gbanim  Ibn  Abd  al-Kariin  al- 
Jili  (native  of  Jildn),  follower  of  the  sect  fif  as-ShJfi  and  mufti  in  tlie 
miya  College  of  Baghdad.  He  was  one  of  ue  most  distinguished  and  latehliad 
men  of  his  age,  and  coni|K)sed  a work  on  jurispnidence,  forming  fifteen  vo- 
lumes; he  was  very  religious  and  had  refused  to  fill  every  honorable  place 
which  was  oflered  for  his  acceptance  (2).  His  death  took  place  on  Wednesday, 

3rd  of  tlie  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  6.31  (A.  D.  1233),  and  he  iras interred  in  the  ShAhiziya 
(a  cemeterjr  of  Baghdad),  having  lived  upwards  of  si^ty  yeai^;  it  was  some  time 
after  tlie  year  580  that  he  left  bis  country  to  study  in  Baghdad.— Let  us  return 
to  Sharaf  ad-din:  this  doctor  did  not  quit  his  native  place  in  furtherance  of  his 
studies,  but  made  them  at  Musul  under  his  father's  tuition,  and  for  this  reason 
the  jurisconsults  used  to  express  their  astonishment  at  his  bi'ing  able  to  study  at 
his  native  place  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  holding,  as  he  did,  a high  rank 
and  being  taken  up  with  temporal  affairs.  He  produced,  however,  what  we  sec; 
and  were  1 to  undertake  tlie  description  of  his  excellent  qualities,  I should  be 
long  in  finishing;  so  what  has  been  already  said  must  siiflice. 
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U)  Tlie  npreuioD  though  of  frequoat  oceorrence,  U doI  to  be  found  in  our  Lei- 

icons,  metiis  to  make  a eour$e  of  Iteturet. 

(2j  He  wts  offered  the  -place  of  kidi  at  Baghdad,  and  that  of  superior  of  the  gioai  moDtiierj  ior*f)ihdC  ol- 
Jfohtr);  bis  work  wu  euUUed  the  Ihmdi  (eompfolfon). — {Tab.  at-Skdfyfin.) 


IBN  ABD  RABBIH. 


Abu  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih(l)  (son  to  the  slave  of  his  lord)  Ibn  Habib 
Ibn  Hudair  Ilm  Salim  al-Kortubi  (native  of  Cordova),  was  descended^  from  an 
enfranchised  slave  of  the  Spanish  Omaiyide  khalif  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahm^ 
Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwanlbn  al-IIakam.  This 
writer  was  deeply  learned  in  traditional  knowledge  and  possessed  great  histo- 
rical information ; his  Ikd,  or  Necklace,  is  a work  of  much  merit  and  contains 
something  on  every  sbbject,  and  tlie  Divvdn,  or  Collection  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions, is  very  good ; (he  following  are  specimens  of  his  poetry : 

O thou,  on  whoso  fitce  the  udr  (2)  hath  traced  two  lines  which  excite  (my  mind  to) 
sadness  and  anguish  I I was  not  convinced  that  thy  looks  were  a cutting  sword,  till 
thou  placed  on  thy  cheeks  (the  izkr  oi)  a baldrick . 

lie  has  repeated  the  same  idea  in  the  following  lines  (which  have  been  attri- 
buted, however,  to  Abii  Tahir  the  kitib  (3),  and  to  Abd  ’1-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn 
Abd  al-VVahid  al-Baghdadi) ; 

There  was  a youth  on  whose  cheeks  the  ixdr  had  traced  its  outline  with  [dart)  musk, 
whilst  they  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  hearts  (mounded  6y  Au  Aenuty).  On  feeling 
convinced  that  the  (hmyuMAtny)  narcissus  of  his  eyes  was  a cutting  sword,  he  took  the 
violet  (-Hie  izAr)  for  a baldrick. 

This  idea  has  been  borrowed  by  Baha  ad-din  as-Sinjari,  who  says,  in  one  of 
his  poems: 

0 sword  of  his  eye,  thou  art  now  complete  in  beauty  I Before  bis  ixdr  appeared,  thou 
wast  without  a baldrick. 

By  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih : 

She  bid  mo  adieu  with  sighs  and  embraces,  and  then  asked  when  we  were  to  meet 
again  : she  appeared  to  me  unveiled,  and  the  dawn  was  lighted  up  (6y  (Ant  Aeouleims 
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ntek)  which  tnnicki  and  collar*  encircled.  “O  thou  whose  looks  languish  (but  not  47 
" from  sickness)  I whalerer  place  is  before  thy  eyes  becomes  the  death-bed  of  lovers . 

“ The  day  of  separation  is  indeed  a dreadful  day  I 01  that  I had  died  before  the  day 
“ of  separation.” 

By  the  same : 

If  the  fair  see  that  the  garment  of  thy  youth  is  folded  up  (&y  approaching  age),  they 
will  fold  up  from  thee  their  favours;  and  when  they  call  thee  uneU  (k),  that  name  serves 
only  to  increase  thy  disappointment. 

The  next  verses  are  taken  from  a long  kasida  addressed  to  al-Mundir  Ibii 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ai^Rabman  Ibn  al-Hakam  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwin  al-Hakami  the  Omaiyide, 
king  of  Spain : 

Spain  is  covered  with  glory  through  al-Mundir  Ibn  Muhammad  I Its  birds  have  be- 
come tame,  and  its  wild  beasts  accustomed  to  man. 

On  which  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Magbribi  makes  the  following  observation  in  his 
work  entitled  Adab  al-Khawdss : “ ft  is  related  that  this  poem,  on  getting  into 
*'  circulation,  gave  great  pain  to  Abu  Tamim  Maadd  al-Molzz  lidin  Allah,  and 
“ that  he  felt  much  mortified  by  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  which  it 
“ contained,  till  an  answer  was  romposed  to  it  by  his  own  poet  Abd  ’1-Hasan  Ali 
“ Ibn  Muhammad  al-Iyadi  of  Tunis,  who  wrote,  with  tliat  intention,  a kasida  in 

the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  beginning  thus : 

‘ The  rustic  hut  where  Zainab  passed  the  spring  is  in  mins;  that  dwelling,  which 
‘ before  had  a voice,  is  now  become  silent.' 

By  Ibn  Abd  Rabbili : 

The  raven  croaked  and  I said ; That  is  the  greatest  liar  among  birds  unless  his  fore- 
bodings be  confirmed  by  the  cry  of  the  camel  (5) . . , 

In  which  verse  is  an  allusion  to  these  words  of  another  poet : 

The  feet  of  our  camels  were  worn  and  wounded  by  their  journey ; they  could  no 
longer  assist  (their  rider  and  bear  him)  towards  [Ms  object  of  hie)  love:  among  camels 
will  always  be  found  some  lame  and  some  broken-winded.  The  evil  omen  consists  not 
in  the  croaking  and  foreboding  of  the  raven,  the  only  evil  omen  is  the  camel,  the  male 
and  the  female. 

There, is  every  abundance  of  fine  ideas,  besides  the  foregoing,  in  the  poems 
of  this  author.  He  was  born  the  1 0th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  246  (November,  A.  D. 
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8G0);  died  on  Sunday,  18lh  of  ihc  first  Jumada,  328  (March,  A.  D,  940),  and  was 
buried  the  next  day  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Banu  ‘1-Abbas  at  Cordova.  Some  years 
before  his  death,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  side  fn>m  |ki1sy. — KorUtbi  means  native 
of  Cordova^  which  is  a gi*eat  city  in  Spain  and  capital  of  Uie  empire. 


(1)  fhn  Abd  Rnbhih  If  now  pronouDCfd.  arr«rdiri)i  lo  Ibf  vu1)car  Miom.  Ibn  KubbAh.  In  tbp 
Ljij  (Arnbtc  MS.  bcloniitn);;  to  tbo  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris ; ronsnU  on  this  vork  Casirl’s  BibHo~ 
theca  Arabica,  No.  167t|,  (be  author  states  that  Abd  Rabbih  vtas  grandfather  of  our  poet  and  that  his  father’s 
name  itas  Mubammad.  Besides  tbe  Ikd  or  Collar,  a «rirk  containing  much  important  informatiou  on  tbe 
manners  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  of  which  some  eitracu  have  been  given  by  SI.  Fresnel  in  bis  letlm,  Ibd 
Abd  Rabbih  composed  a great  deal  of  poetry,  which  he  roltecled  ln}n  a work  entitled  a/-JfaAaadr;  In 
which  every  erttlir  piece  was  followed  by  another  on  morality  and  devotion:  bisinienUon  In  this  was  to  purify 
illfahae  the  profane  ideas  of  tbe  one  by  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  other. 

(2}  See  page  dote  (S'). 

(3}  Perhaps  Ibn  Abi  Tkhir  U (l)e  true  reading,  llis  life  is  given  in  tbe  abridgement  of  the  Khilib's  HisUvy 
of  Baghdad:  it  runs  as  fullow  s ’’The  kitib  Abh 'l-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Tkhir  Taifoiir  <‘*tne  of  a family 

which  dwelt  at  Marw  ; he  was  an  eloquent  man,  a poet  and  a narrator  of  historical  traditions;  be  posaesaed 
also  great  iulelligence,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  composed  a history  of  tbe  khalifs  and 
U)cir  adventures,  giving  hU  facts  after  Omar  Ibn  Shabba  and  others.  His  son  stales  that  be  died  in  280 
(A.  D.  803:>:  he  was  buried  In  the  cemetery  near  the  Gate  of  Syria  {at  Baghdad],  Bom  at  Baghdad,  A.  II. 
204,  the  year  of  al'MAmAn's  entry  {fa  fAaf  eftg:  are  foge  18).  iMS.  No.  634,  fol.  60  verso). 

(4)  Uncle  and  A«mf  were  the  lenni  made  use  of  in  add/iuing  elderly  persons;  ion  of  mg  uncle  and  daugh- 
ter of  mg  uncle  w ere  the  titles  used  betw  een  pervoni  of  tbe  samF  age,  though  strangers  to  each  other. 

(8]  The  nomadic  poet  imagined  that  the  revco  foreiaw  the  epoch  In  which  a tribe  was  lo  cbioge  its  quar- 
ters; and  that  It  then  haiteoed,  wftbl|ki0aad  ery,  tovarda  tbe  spot  which  was  soon  to  be  abandoned,  and 
in  which  be  hoped  to  have  found  his  miatrasa  itUl  reBalnto|.  Tbe  Gkcrdh  al-Bain,  or  roven  of  eeparation. 
is  often  spoken  of  by  poeu.  Some  caheeli  utter  loud  cries  Vihen  loediog  for  e journey. 


ABU  L-ALA  AL-MAARRI. 

Abu  'l  Alu  (1)  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulai- 
48  man  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sulaimin  Ibn  Diwud  Ibn  al-Mulahhar  Ibn  Ziyltd  Ibn  Rabia 
Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Anwar  Ibn  Asham  Ibn  Arkam  Ibn  an-Noman  Ibn 
Adi  IbnGhatafan  Ibn  Anu*  Ibn  Barih  Ibn  Khozaima  (2)  Ibn  Taim  Allah  Ibn  Asad 
Ibn  VVabara  Ibn  Tbalab  Ibn  Hulwin  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  AlhSf  Ibn  Kud&a  a(-Tandkhi 
al-Maarri  (native  of  Maarrat  an-Nomdn)  was  a celebrated  philologer  and  poet, 
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profoundly  learned  in  all  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  studied 
f>rammar  and  philolofjy  under  his  father  at  Maarra,  and  Muluiminad  llm  Alxl 
Allah  Ibn  Saad  the  gramntarian  at  Aleppo;  his  numerous  works  are  well  known, 
and  his  epistles  have  been  carefullv  preserved;  the  Luziim,  or  poetical  pieces, 
composed  by  him  on  a more  strict  principle  than  is  required  by  the  usual  rules 
of  prosody  (I)},  are  numerous  and  fill  nearly  live  liooks  ; he  com|K>scd  also  the 
Si/tl  az-Zand  {Falling  Spark  <y'  Tinder),  with  a commentary  by  himself,  and 
entitled  by  him,  Dau  as-Sikt  (/-igkl  of  the  Spark  which  falls).  I have  been 
told  that  he  is  also  author  of  a l>ook  on  belles-lettres,  called  al-Aik  wdl- 
(thusiin  {the  Forest  and  the  Jiranches),  and  generally  known  by  the  title  of 
al-Uamza  wd r-Ridf(h),  in  about  one  hundred  parts;  and  I have  Iteen  informed 
hy  a person  who  happmd  to  read  the  one  hundred  and  first,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  could  lie  wanting  on  the  subject  after  the  volume  he  had  read.  Ahii 
I’Ala  was  the  most  learned  man  of  the  age,  and  had,  among  other  pupils,  Abu 
’l-Kasim  Ali  at-Tauukhi  and  the  khatih  Abd  Zakariya  at-Tahrizi.  He  was  born 
at  Maarra  aliout  sunset  on  Friday  tlie  2Tth  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  363  (December, 
A.D.  973);  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  367,  he  lost  his  sight  from  the  small- 
pox, a white  film  having  covered  his  right  eye,  while  the  left  had  disappeared 
completely.  {Relative  to  this)  the  liafiz  as-Silafi  relates  the  following  anecdote: 
“ I was  informed  by  Abu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah  llm  al-^^'alid  Ibn  Azih  al- 
“ lyadi  that  he  went  with  liis  uncle  to  visit  Abu  'I-AI&,  whom  he  found  sitting 
“ on  a felt  rug,  and  that  he  was  an  old  man.  ‘He  prayed  a blessing  on  me,' 
“ said  he,  ‘and  stroked  my  head,  for  I was  then  a hoy.  At  this  moment  I 
“ think  tliat  I still  see  him  and  his  two  eyes,  one  of  which  was  starling  out  of  his 
‘‘  head  (5)  and  the  other  deeply  sunk  in  its  orbit;  his  face  was  marked  with 
“ tlie  small-pox;  his  Ixidy  lean.’  ” When  Abu  'l-Ala  had  finished  his  ed-lAmi 
al-Az(zi,  which  is  a commentary  on  the  poems  of  al-Mutanahbi,  one  of  the 
company  hap|M>md  to  read  to  him  some  of  the  descriptive  passages  composed  by 
that  poet,  on  which  Ahil  'l-Ala  said:  “One  would  think  that  al-Mutanabbi  had 
“ looked  into  futurity  and  seen  me  when  he  pronounced  this  verse: 

* I am  he  whose  learning  is  seen  by  the  blind,  and  whose  word  canseth  the  deaf  to 
‘ hear.’ 

He  made  a commented  abridgement  of  Abu  TammAro’s  poetical  works,  and 
entitled  it  Zikra  Habib  {Recollections  of  a Beloved)  (IS)  \ another,  of  the  poems 
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of  al-Bohtori,  which  he  named  Abth  al-JValid  {Sport  Jar  Children)  (7)  •,  and 
• a third  of  al-Mutanabbi's,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Mojtz  Ahmad  {Miracle 
of  Muhammad)  (8).  In  these  three  works  he  explained  the  obscure  words  and 
allusions  found  in  their  poems,  and  indicated  the  ideas  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  others,  or  later  |>oe(s  from  them  ; he  also  declared  himself  their  cham- 
pion, in  criticizing,  however,  some  passages  of  their  writings,  and,  occasioually, 
pointing  out  their  faults.  He  went  to  Baghdad  in  the  year  398  (A.  D.  1007-8), 
and  a second  time  in  399,  when  he  remained  there  a year  and  seven  months ; 
after  -which,  he  returned  tp  Maarra  and,  confining  himself  to  his  house, 
began  to  compose  his  works.  Numbers  then  frequented  his  lessons;  pupils 
came  to  him  from  every  region ; and  learned  men,  vizirs,  and  persons  of  rank 
became  his  correspondents.  He . called  himself  the  doubly  imprisoned  cap- 
tive (9),  in  allusion  to  his  voluntary  confinement,  and  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
During  forty-five  years  he  abstained  from  flesh  throngh  a religious  motive,  as  he 
followed  the  opinion  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who  refused  to  eat  flesh,  so  as 
to  avoid  causing  tlie  deatli  of  any  animal ; for  in  killing  it,  pain  is  inflicted ; and 
they  held  it  as  a positive  principle,  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  to  any  living 
creature  (10).  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  made  verses,  and  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  Luzitm : 

Seek  not  to  attain  superior  rank  by  thy  own  efforts;  nnless  Fortune  fiivour  the  ele- 
gant writer,  his  pen  is  as  inefficient  as  a spindle.  Two  Simih  (tl)  bare  their  dwell- 
ing in  the  sky:  and  though  one  bears  a lance,  the  other  is  unarmed. 

4»  Ahtl  ’1-Ala  died  on  Friday,  3rd  of  the  first  Rabi,  some  say  the  13th,  A.  H. 
449  (May,  A.  D.  10.57),  and  I have  been  told  that,  in  his  will,  he  ordered  the 
following  verse  to  be  written  on  his  tomh : 

i owe  this  to  the  fault  of  my  father ; none  owe  the  like  to  mine. 

This  is  also  in  acco'rdance  with  the  belief  of  those  ancient  philosophers  who 
taught  that  the  engendering  of  a child  and  the  bringing  of  it  into  the  world  is  a 
wrong  done  to  it,  for  it  is  then  exposed  to  accidents  and  injuries.  His  illness 
lasted  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  he  died,  having  none  near  him  but  his 
nephews:  on  the  tliird  day,  he  told  them  to  write  down  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  they  took  paper  and  pens  for  that  purpose,  but  he  dictated  to  them 
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observations  which  were  quite  incorrect;  on  which  the  kadi  Abu  Muhammad 
Abd  Allah  at-Tanukhi  said:  “May  God  lighten  vour  griefl  the  shaikh  is 
“ already  dead !”  The  next  day,  Abii  'l-Ala  expired,  and  his  disciple  Abu  "1-Ha- 
san  Ali  Ibn  llammam  deplored  his  death  in  these  lines : 

Though,  from  religious  feelings,  you  never  caused  tears  to  flow,  you  now  oblige  our 
eyes  to  shed  tears  of  blood  I )'ou  have  sent  abroad  a (glorious)  reputation,  (spreading 
around)  like  (tAe  odour  of)  musk,  and  perfuming  the  listener  and  the  mouth  (of  Aim 
irAo  $peak$  your  praists)  (12).  AVheii  pilgrims  wish  to  pass  the  night  conversing  on  your 
merit,  I sec  the  wearer  of  the  lArdm  pay  [befort-kand]  a fine  to  expiate  ((Ac  sin  of  being 
perfumed  (13). 

In  the  first  of  these  -verses  the  poet  makes  allusion  to  Abu  '1-Ala‘s  religious 
belief,  which  forbade  the  slaying  of  animals;  of  this  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  court  of  a house  belonging  to  bis  family ; this  court  is  en- 
tered bv  a little  old  door;  the  whole  is  in  extremely  bad  order  from  neglect 
and  want  of  care,  for  tlie  family  do  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it. — Taniiklti 
means  belonging  to  Taniikh,  which  name  was  given  to  a number  of  trilies  that 
had  assembled  together,  in  former  times,  in  the  province  of  Bahrain,  where  they 
fixed  tlieir  dwelling,  after  binding  tbemselves  by  oath  to  afford  each  other  mutual 
assistance.  The  word  taniich  means  todwell.  This  was  one  of  the  three  Arabian 
tribes  which  professed  Christianity ; the  two  others  were  Bahra  and  Taghlib. — 
Al-Maarri  means  belonging  to  Maarrcil  an-Nonidn,  a village  of  Syria  near 
Hamah  and  Shaizar;  it  was  called  after  an-Noman,  son  of  Bashir  al-An$ari  (1  A), 
who  took  up  his  dwelling  there.  Maarrat  an-Noman  was  taken  by  the  Franks 
from  the  Moslims  in  the  month  of  Multarram,  492  (December,  A.  I).  1098), 
and  continual  in  tbeir  possession  till  the  year  529  (A.  D.  1134-5),  when  it 
was  taken  by  Imid  ad-din  Zinki  Ibn  Ak  Siinkur,  who  generously  restored  to 
the  (Mosliin)  inhabitants  the  property  {which  the  Franks  had  taken  from  them). 


(1)  Tbe  orienUUsli  of  ihe  old  icbool  pronounced  this  name  Abtt  I’-Ola.  bul  ihe  (rue  proouncUtion  1«  Abb 
’1-AU:  M.  de  Socj  hu  published  some  of  bis  poems  in  the  CAf«s(omoM<s.  Tbe  tet(  «nd  Lilin  (ranslation 
of  l«o  other  poems  hj  ibe  same  author  will  be  found  in  M.  VuUer's  edllion  of  Tarafa's  MoaUoha. 

(2)  This  is  the  true  reading ; see  ffamdi  under  ^ 


(3)  There  are  some  poems  in  which  tbe  6nal  foot  of  each  verse  is  doubly  or  cren  triply  rhymed.  This  b 
what  the  Arabic  proiodians  call  /.urdm  ma  la  Ta/rtfm,  ilfitdm  or  /ynd(.— See  De  ^cy's  Commentary  ou 
Hariri,  page  419. 
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(4)  TbU  Ulie  ioduri'i  me  to  think  that  at  a portion  of  the  «ork  in  verse,  having  for  rhyme  a 
Aam:a  tiiith  a letter  of  pro1«>ngation,  nbkh.  In  that  ra*e,  is  railed  the  n'c/^  by  Arabic  prosodiaiis. 

^5^  M.deSacy,  in  bis  rArfifomarAir,  tom.  Ill,  {lage  Kl<,  mads  in  this  place  for  ; but  all  the 
MSS.,  vtilhouleteeplion,  and  the  conlcit  of  Ibn  Klialliklo's  article  are  against  bis  opinion. 

(6)  Or  Hecolleclions  ofilabtb;  AbA  Tammlm's  name  was  Habib. 

(7)  Or  Amusement  afforded  by  irattci;  the  poet  aUBohlori  was  so  called. 

(R)  Or  Miraculour  ExeoUtMe  of  Ahmad,  which  was  the  real  name  of  al-Mutanabhl. 

(9;  Literally:  TAe  p/ed^e  o/^fAe  tiro  prsaoiu.  M.  de  Sacy  has  completely  misunderstood  this  eipre&sion.-^ 
See  CArejtomntAte,  t.  Ill,  p.  90. 

(lOi  The  author  of  a marginal  note  in  the  MS.  of  Ibn  KhalliVAn,  Xo.  93,  foods  St.  Germain,  says:  It 
might  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  Ibn  KballikAn,  that  AbA  1-AU  continued  in  these  belerodoi  opinions 
till  his  death;  but.  says  he,  more  than  one  historian  state  that  he  returned  to  the  principles  of  Islamisro.-' 
In  the  essay  on  the  life  and  poetry  of  al*Mulanabbl  (quoted  page  110,  ootej,  it  is  staled  that  AbA  i-AU 
composed  a Koran  which,  as  he  imagined,  was  to  surpass  Muhammad's  In  influence  as  it  did  in  style.  A 
short  ctlracl  of  it  is  then  given. 

(11)  The  star  Arlurus  U called  by  the  Arabs  the  SimdA  bearing  a /once  ,''os>Sim(U  ar-Adm/AJ ; and  5pfco 
y$rgtnii  bears  the  name  of  os-5/mdA  ai-AoJoi  ffhe  unarmed  5tmdA;.  The  sIgniGration  of  the  word  .^/mdi 
Is  doublf\jl;  the  Arabic  commentator  on  IMug  Bek  says  that  these  stars  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
altitude  (the  AraUc  verb  Somalo  means  to  rise,  to  be  exatted'.  H.  Ideler,  in  his  rntersucAunpen  fiber  den 
I'rtprung  und  Ifedeutung  der  Sternnanen.  page  51  et  teg^  has  treated  this  question, without  obuiniog. 
however,  a satUfactory  solution. 

(12)  In  interpreting  this  difllcuU  verse,  I have  followed  al-Ydft,  « ho  eiplalns  it  in  bis  Annals  (Arabic  MS. 
No.  A44.  year  449.)  This  writer  quotes  the  Koran,  sural  37,versel  47.  to  prove  that  takes  sometimei  the 
signification  of  Al-YAfl  attributes  to  AbA  'I-AIA  some  eloquent  epistles. 

(13)  The  fArdm.  or  dress  worn  by  pilgrims  on  entering  the  sacred  territory  of  Mekka.  consists  in  two  pieces 
of  clean,  white,  woollen  cloth,  without  seams.  When  wearing  the  Ihrlm,  pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  make 
use  of  perfumes.— 'See  D'ChSiun's  Tableau  de  f Empire  OfAomoti,  tom.  Ill,  pp.  64,  68. 

tl4)  See  Hithkdt  at-MaeAblh.  sol.  1.  page  2118  note.  To  what  is  there  said  of  ainN’ornlo  Urn  Bashir  nay 
he  added  that  his  death  took  place  A.  H.  64. 


ABl  AAMIR  IHN  ABD  AL-MALIK  AL-ASHJAI  AL-ANDALLSI. 

Abu  Aamir  Alimad  Ibn  Abi  Marwaii  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Zi 
'l-\Viura(ain  (1)  al-Aala  Abinad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Mubammad 
Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Sbuiiaid  al-Aslijai,  native  of  Conlova  in  Spain,  was  descended  from 
al-Waddah  Ibn  Razab,  who  was  a partisan  of  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Kais  al-Fihn  at 
(he  l>attle  of  Marj  llabit(2).  Ibn  Basstim  mentions  al-Ashjai  in  the  Kildb  ad- 
Dakhim,  and  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms;  he  gives  also  copious  extracts 
from  bis  epistles  and  poetical  writings,  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
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events  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain,  versed  in  a 
variety  of  sciences,  and  eminent  in  all  the  hranches  of  lileralurc;  a written 
correspondence  in  a playful  style  was  carried  on  between  him  and  Ibn  ITazm 
the  Zahirite,  and  a numlier  of  works  of  sinj^nlar  merit  and  orifjinalily  were 
composed  by  him,  amongst  which  llie  follow  ing  may  be  specified  : Kashf  i$0 
ad-Dakk  wa  Ijdtih  asShakk ; at-Tawdbi  wa  'z-Xawdbi;  IJdnut  Altdr  (3). 

To  his  talents  he  joined  a most  noble  character,  and  many  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  his  generosity.  As  a specimen  of  his  poetry  we  give  the  following 
beautiful  pa.ssage  from  one  of  his  Ktuddus: 

The  vultures  know  that  his  warriors  arc  lions  when  they  meet  with  a warrior's  prey  1 
pinched  wiihhnn(;er,  they  hover  above  his  head;  but  the  points  of  his  lances  send  them 
to  their  nests,  |;lutted  with  RkmI. 

• 

Though  this  is  a Iteaten  thought,  and  one  in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  a 
numlier  of  poets  both  Itefore  and  after  the  establishment  of  Islaniism,  yet  he  has 
expressed  it  most  happily  and  turned  it  with  much -elegance.  The  following 
verses  are  a specimen  of  his  light  and  graceful  style : 

(Afy  misfrcM,)  oppressed  with  inebriation,  yielded  to  sleep,  and  the  eyes  of  the  [jealous] 
keepers  who  guarded  her  at  night  were  closed  in  slumber.  Though  {her  dicelling]  was 
remote,  I went  towards  it  and  drew  near  gently,  as  one  in  quest  of  an  object  which 
be  well  knows  where  to  find.  I glided  towards  her,  as  slumber  glides  towards  (irenry 
eyes),  and  I went  up  to  her  chamber,  as  a sigh  mounts  up  [from  the  Aosom):'  And  I 
pa-ssed  my  night  with  her  in  delight,  till  the  mouth  of  morning  smiled;  And  I embraced 
the  fairness  of  her  neck  and  sipped  kisses  from  her  dark  red  lips. 

How  prettily  has  the  same  idea  been  expressed  in  the  following  verses  com- 
posed by  Abu  ’1-Mansur  Sarrdarr  ; 

How  often,  during  the  shades  of  night,  have  we  arrived,  without  previous  notice,  at 
{the  encampment  of  an  Arab)  tribe;  but  found  not,  by  their  fire,  a person  who  could 
direct  us  to  our  way(k).  And  yet  their  scouts  were  not  remiss;  but  we  fell  in  among 
them  [gently)  as  falls  the  dew. 

A number  of  poets  haye  employed  the  foregoing  thought,  but  it  lakes  its 
source  in  this  verse  by  Amro  'l-Kais  (5)  : 

And  I mounted  up  {gently)  towards  her,  after  her  family  had  fallen  asleep;  so 
mount  bubbles  in  water,  one  after  another. 

Most  of  Abu  Aainir’s  poetry  is  of  surpassing  beauty  ; he  was  Itorn,  A.  II.  382 
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(A.  D.  992),  and  died  at  Cordova,  on  Friday  morning,  30th  of  the  first 
Jumada,  42(i  (April,  A.  D.  1035):  on  the  next  day  he  was  interred  in  the 
eemetery  of  Omni  Salma(6).  Mention  is  made  of  his  father  Abd  aUMalik  in  the 
Kiuih  a.i-Silat  {fy  Ihn  Bashkuwal.)  — Al-ylshjm  means  belonging  to  Ashja 
whirh  is  a great  trilie  descended  from  Ashja  son  of  Raitli  son  of  Ghalafan. 


(1)  Zii  (powt$ing  lAe  dotthU  wiiirat);  • Ulle  given  to  UiOM  minUten  who  were  at  the 

Mine  time  invested  with  dril  and  military  authority.— (See  Mr.  'Weyer'f  worli,  eniUled  ** Specimen 
" exUbene  locoi  ibn(  Shacanis  de  Ibn  Ztidouno,"  page  60,  note.) 

The  battle  of  Marj  Rihit  took  place  in  the  Mtb  year  of  the  Hijra  betmeen  the  partiiani  of  the  kbalif 
Marwan  Ibn  aUHakam  and  A.bd  Allah  Ibn  at-Zobair.  Ad-Dakkak  fought  for  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  wa§  alain 
with  a great  number  of  his  people.  In  the  Bambsa  are  some  fragments  of  poetry  relating  to  that  event.  AJ* 
Waddih  was  made  prisoner  in  that  battle  by  the  kbalif  Uarwln,  who  spared  his  life.  It  was  fh>ro  him  that 
the  family  of  the  Uaoh  WaddAb  in  Murcia  were  descended.  (Ar>JItaAd(f;  quoted  by  the  author  of  lb« 
BupAiar  a/-iV«ifram<a.) 

(3)  According  to  llajji  Khalifa,  the  first  of  these  three  works  is  a treatise  on  legerdemain  | the  title  of  the 
second  is  rendered  ef  Dffmonea  byMr.Flugel  (see  Zax.  Bfblop.,  No.  3711);  and  that  of  the  third  signifies 
the  Per/umer’a  or  Druggitl't  Shop;  according  (o  the  author  of  the  Bughiat,  this  work  treats  of  grammar. 

(4J  In  the  Koran,  surat  27.  versa  7,  is  found  the  following  passage:  *‘Remember  when  Moses  said  to  his 
**  family:  1 see  a fire  from  which  I will  bring  you  tidings  [of  your  troy)."  The  Arab  tribes  used  to  light  fires 
by  night  on  high  places,  so  that  travellers  in  the  desert  might  be  directed  towards  their  hospitable  dwellings, 
and  receive  information  to  guide  them  on  their  way. 

(3)  See  my  edition  of  Za  f>«iran  d'Amro  ‘t-kais,  page  34. 

(6)  AbO  Abmir,  in  bis  latter  days,  was  the  standard-bearer  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in  his  country ; he  left 
none  like  him,  and  died  childless.  He  was  a man  of  a generous  character,  and  a gay  disposition;  he  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  in  medicine.  (BwpAIai 


IBN  FARIS  AR-RAZl  THE  PllILOLOGER. 

Ahii  'l-llusain  Ahmad  Ibn  Fans  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Muliammad  Ibn  Habib 
ar-Razi  was  a deeply  learned  man  in  various  sciences  and  in  philology  espe- 
cially, having  acquired  a most  exact  knowledge  of  that  subject:  his  work  the 
Muj'mil  fi'l-l.oghat,  or  Gillection  of  philological  Observations,  contains,  notwith- 
standing its  concision,  a great  mass  of  information  (1).  He  composed  also  the 
Hitral  nt-Fukahd  (OrnanienI  of  Doctors')-,  some  beautiful  epistles  and  a treatise 
on  philological  questions,  which  work  jurisconsults  studied  with  great  atten- 
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lion,  and  from  which  al-Hariri  look  ihc  idea  of  his  jl/a/'ama,  enlilled  ill 

bija  (2),  in  which  he  proposes  le(»al  questions  lo  the  number  of  one  Imndred. 
Ibn  Paris  dwell  al  Hamadan  and  had  for  pupil  Badi  az-Zaman  al-Hamadini, 
ihe  author  of  the  Makdmas  (and  whose  life  shall  he  given).  He  composed  some 
good  poetry,  of  which  we  may  give  the  following  passages  : 

A [nymph]  graceful  and  slender  passed  near  us,  she  was  a Turk  by  nature  and  by 
name  [3] . She  looked  with  a tender,  a tempting  glance ; (a  glance)  as  languishing  as  a 
grammarian's  proofs  are  slight  (k). 

By  the  same  : 

Hearken  lo  the  words  of  a true  adviser:  a man  of  good  counsel  and  a friend:  “Take 
“ care ; beware  that  you  pass  a single  night  w ith  your  confidence  placed  in  those  whose 
word  alone  is  an  authority  (5) . 

By  ihe  same : 

When  you  have  to  send  a person  on  business  which  has  engaged  your  mind,  send 
an  agent  who  requires  no  prompting,  and  let  that  agent  be — money. 

By  the  same : 

Though  the  burning  fire  [of  indigence)  parches  my  entrails,  I will  still  say : May  a 
shower  [of  aiundance)  fall  U]>on  HamadUn  I Why  should  I not  offer  a sincere  prayer 
for  that  city  where  I had  the  advantage  of  forgetting  all  that  I learned  (6J.  I have  for- 
gotten what  I best  knew  except  [the  art  of  getting  into  debt) ; for  I am  now  in  debt  and 
hare  not  a dirhem  in  my  house. 

Ibn  FJris  has  written  a great  deal  of  good  poetry;  he  died  at  Rai  in  the 
year  390  (A.  D.  1000),  and  was  buried  opposite  to  the  chapel  in  which  are 
deposed  tlie  remains  of  the  kidi  All  Ihn  Al>d  al-AzIz  al-JorjJini ; some  say 
however  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  375  (June,  A D.  98.5),  at 
Muhammadiya,  but  the  first  is  the  more  received  opinion. — lidzi  means  belonging 
to  Rai,  a well  known  city  in  the  province  of  Dailam : the  derivative  takes  a z,  in 
tlte  same  manner  as  Marwazi  derived  from  Marw  (7). — Ibn  Paris  is  also  author 
of  these  verses : 


They  asked  me  how  I was;  I answered:  “ Well ; some  things  succeed  and  some  fail : 
“ when  my  heart  is  filled  with  cares,  I say : One  day,  perhaps,  they  may  be  dispelled. 
“ A cat  is  my  companion;  books,  the  friends  of  my  heart;  and  a lamp,  my  beloved 
“ consort.” 
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(1)  The  flyle  of  (he  is  ronrisp«  no  doubt;  but  the  work  iuelf,  which  ii  «o  Anbic  leticon.  forms 

two  respecuble  folio  volumes-  A copj  of  it  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  fond*  St.  Germain,  Nos494,  195 

(2)  Tatbiya  Is  derived  from  rollxi,  oneof  the  names  given  to  the  ritj  of  Medina.  The  thirty-second  Makima 

was  so  called  because,  towards  the  beginning  of  if,  mention  is  made  of  Talbo.  In  H.  de  Baey's  edition.'  this 
Makima  is  eoiilled  o/>//arhiya.  • 

(3.^  The  Turkoman  tribes  have  always  bad  the  reputation  of  being  great  robbers;  this  lady  was  of  that  race, 
and  sustained  the  character  of  her  nation  by  stealing— hearts. 

(4>  Literally:  Weaker  than  the  proof  of  a grammarian.  It  has  been  already  observed  (page  28,  note{3}  ), 
that,  in  Arabic,  fonyutiAfny  and  treakly  arc  nprrsscd  by  the  same  word.  The  fframmarian'e  proof*  are 
those  passages  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  of  some  general  rule.—  Il  would  seem  that  Ibn  FAris,  rAe  pAffo- 
loger,  had  not  a very  profound  respect  for  grammarians. 

(5)  This  is  manifestly  directed  against  those  relators  of  religious  and  historical  traditions,  who,  for  their 
well-known  veracity,  were  dispensed,  by  public  opinion,  from  naming  the  persons  through  whom  their  in> 
formation  came.  The  Arabic  name  U rAiAnr,  which  means  eonfuUnre,  and  is  used  to  signify  a wsafi  worthy 
of  eonfidenci.  The  verse  lileraily  translated  would  run  that:  Btncare  that  you  pan  a night  scsIA  confi- 
dence in  confidence*;  but  this  gives  quite  a different  idea  from  that  intended  to  be  cipmaed  by  the  author. 

(6)  The  people  of  llamad&n  were  proverbial  for  their  igtioran<^,  and  Ibn  FAris  pretends  that  their  com- 
pany was  contagious;  he  does  not  regret,  however,  the  loss  of  his  learning,  which  be  probably  prised  as  little 
as  the  science  of  the  grammariam  and  the  veracity  of  the  Tbikdt.  (See  the  two  preceding  notes.) 

i7l  See  page  7. 


ABU  TAYin  AL-MUTANABBI. 

Abii  Tayib  Ahmad  Ibn  al-IItisain  Ilm  al-Ha$an  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  al-J6f!  al- 
Kindi,  surnamed  al-MuUinabbi,  was  a native  of  Kufa  : a different  genealogy  of 
' this  celebrated  poet  has  been  given  as  follows  : Ahmad  Ibn  al-IItisain  Ibn  Murra 

Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar;  but  Go<l  alone  knows  which  is  exact.  Al-Mutanabbi  came 
of  a family  which  inhabiled  Kufa,  but  he  went  to  Syria  in  his  youth,  and,  tra- 
velling over  its  provinces,  studied  and  attained  proficiency  in  various  branches 
of  literature(l).  lie  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  pure  Arabic,  drawn 
from  the  best  sources  and  which  he  has  handed  down  (in  his  poetical  composi- 
tions) (2);  and  he  possessed  so  great  information  on  the  subject  of  its  idio- 
matic and  obsolete  expressions  (3)  that,  when  a question  was  pro|iosed  to  him, 
3a  he  never  failed  proving  his  opinion  by  citing  analagoiis  examples  in  prose  and 
verse  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (A).  It  is  related  that  the  learned 
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Abii  Ali  'l-Farisi,  author  of  ihc  hdfih  and  the  Takmila,  once  asked  him  bow 
many  plural  nouns  there  were  of  the  form  /f/a,  and  received  immediately  for 
anywer  flijla  and  Zirba ; and  Ahu  Ali  says  that  he  passed  three  nif^hts  in  con- 
sulting philological  works  to  find  a third  plural  noun  of  a similar  form,  but 
without  success.  Such  a remark,  coming  from  .Abu  Ali,  is  (juilc  sullicient  to 
establi.sb  al-Mutanabbi's  proficiency  {in  phiinlfigy-).  {flijla  is  the  plural  of 
Hajal  {a  coek-pariritlgr),  and  Zirba  is  the  plural  of  Zarihdn,  a word  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  vowels  as  Katirdn,  and  which  serves  to  designate  a small 
quadruped  emitting  a fetid  smell).  As  to  his  poetrv,  it  is  the  height  of  perfec- 
tion, and  it  is  needless  to  give  specimens  here,  since  it  is  so  well  known  (5); 
I shall  merely  notice  two  vei-scs  which  the  shaikh  Taj  ad-din  al-Kindi  has 
attributed  to  him,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  works;  the  shaikh  gives  them 
oti  the  l)est  traditional  authority  remounting  to  the  author,  so  I insert  them  here 
on  account  of  their  rarity  : 

AVas  it  bccanse  yon  saw  mo  [look  tip  to  you]  with  the  eye  of  one  who  needs  your 
favour,  that  you  treated  me  with  contempt  and  hurled  me  down  the  precipice  t But  'tis  I 
who  am  to  blame,  nut  you;  for  1 had  fixed  my  hopes  upon  another  than  the  Creator. 

When  al-Mutanabbi  was  in  Egypt,  he  fell  sick  and  was  visited,  during  his 
illness,  by  a friend;  who,  after  his  recovery,  abstained  from  going  to  see  him ; our 
poet,  in  consequence,  wrote  him  this  note : “ You  were  a kind  companion  to 
“ me  (may  God  be  kind  to  thee!),  when  1 was  unwell,  and  vou  have  abandonerl 
“ me  on  my  convalescence;  it  now  depends  upon  you  (with  God’s  assistance), 
“ to  prevent  me  from  loving  sickness,  and  preserve  my  health  from  sulfer- 
“ ing  (6).” — The  critics  of  al-Mutanabbi's  poetry  may  be  divided  into  different 
classes : some  consider  him  superior  to  Abu  Tammam  and  bis  successors;  whilst 
others  pronounce  Abii  Tammam  su|>erior  to  him;  and  the  poet  an-Nami  (whose 
life  comes  immediately  after)  has  said:  “One  single  corner  of  poetry  remained 
“ unoccupied,  but  al-Mutanabbi  took  it  up;  and  I often  wished  that  I had  anti- 
“ cipated  him  in  two  ideas  which  he  has  versified,  and  which  never  occurred  to 
“ any  poet  before  him ; the  one  is  contained  in  these  verses : 

‘Misfortune  shobat  me  with  the  arrows  of  calamity,  till  my  heart  was  covered  with 
‘ them,  so  that  the  darts  which  struck  it  broke  against  those  which  were  fixed  in  it 
‘ already.’ 
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“ The  other  is  in  the  rollowing  : • 

'(lit  marcAcd)  at  the  head  nf  an  army  raising  a cloud  of  dust  which  obscured  the 
* sight ; and  (it  seemed)  as  if  the  soldiers  saw  with  Ihcfr  cars  (7).’ 

The  learned  have  taken  much  pains  in  explaining  and  commenting  the  poetical 
works  of  al-Mntanabbi,  and  I have  been  informed  by  one  of  tbc  masters  under 
whom  I studied,  that  he  met  with  upwards  of  forty  commentaries,  Iioth  great  and 
small,  on  these  poems : a mark  of  |>opularily  such  as  never  was  obtained  by  the 
works  of  any  other  poet.  He  was,  without  doubt,  a higbly-gifted  man,  favoured 
with  the  happy  talent  nf  expressing  perfectly  Ids  ideas  in  verse.  The  surname  of 
aUMuInnabbi  (jhe  pretended  prophet)  was  given  him  Itecause  he  had  set  up 
for  a prophet  in  the  flat  country  near  Samawa  (8j,  where  he  was  followed  by 
a great  multitude  of  the  Banii  Kalb  and  other  tribes;  but  Liild,  governor  of 
Hints  (TCmessa)  and  lieutenant  to  the  Ikhsbid  family,  having  marched  against 
him,  took  him  prisoner  and  dis|tersed  his  prtisans ; he  kept  al-Mutanabbi  in 
conlinemcnt  for  a long  jieriod,  and  having  at  length  brought  him  back  to  the 
Moslim  faith,  he  set  him  at  liberty  : other  accounts  have  been  given  {of  the 
origin  of  this  surname),  but  this  is  the  most  correct.  Al-Mutanabbi  tlien 
became  a follower  of  the  emir  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan;  this  was  in  the  year 
837  (A.  D.  948-9);  he  afterwards  left  him  and  entered  Egypt  in  34G  (A.  D.  957), 
where  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  Kafur  al-lkhshidi  and  Andjur  Ibn  al-Ikh- 
shid  (9),  and  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  (minister)  Kafur, 
with  boots  on  his  feet  and  the  loins  girded  with  a sword ; when  he  rode  out 
he  was  accompanied  with  two  ushers,  mamldks  of  the  prince,  wearing 
swords  and  belts.  Being  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  Kafdr,  he  composed 
a satire  against  him  and  left  him  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  SacriGee 
(9th,  Zii  ’1-IIijja),  A.  II.  350  (January,  A.  D.  962).  On  this,  Kifur  dispatched 
camel-riders  to  diflerent  quarters  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  without  success.  That 
8S  minister  had  promised  him  a government,  but  on  seeing  the  liberties  he  took  in 
his  poems  and  his  haughty  spirit,  he  became  apprehensive  of  him  (and  refused  to 
keep  his  word).  On  lieing  reproached  witli  bis  conduct  towards  the  poet,  he 
said  : " My  (good)  people  ! would  he  who  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy  after 
“ Muhammad's  (haeing  fulfilled  his  mission),  not  be  capable  of  claiming  (n 
“ share  in)  the  empire  with  KJfur  ? This  reflection  shouU  suflicc  you.” — Ibn 
Jinni  the  grammarian  relates  that  he  studied  the  poems  of  Mutanabbi  under  tlm 
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author  himself,  and  that  he  once  read  to  him  the  kusida  in  praise  of  Kufur, which 
begins  thus : ‘ 

I combat  my  love  for  you,  but  love  will  vanquii>h;  anti  I wonder  at  your  aversion, 
but  your  affection  would  be  more  worthy  of  wonder. 

On  coming  to  dicse  lines  : 

01  that  I knew  if  I shall  over  pronounce  a poem  in  which  I shall  have  no  complaint 
to  make  and  no  reproach.  I suffer  from  [afjlictiota],  the  least  of  whicli  had  driven 
l>oclry  away ; but  know,  daughter  of  a [mbit]  race!  that  m;  heart  preserves  its  vigoiirl 

Ihn  Jinni  said  to  him  : “ It  is  painful  for  mo  to  think  that  such  a poem  could 
“ have  been  made  in  praise  of  any  other  than  .Saif  ad-DavvIat to  which  al- 
Mutunnhhi  answered:  "I  cautioned  him  however  .and  warned  him  {against 
“ neglecting  me),  but  it  would  not  avail : did  1 not  sav  : 

‘Brother  of  Generosity  I bestow  what  you  possess;  but  bestow  not  on  others  that 
which  I pronounce  (10). 

“ Vet  he  gave  me  to  Kafur  through  his  bad  management  and  defective  judg- 
“ ment.”  — Saif  ad-Dawlat  held  an  assembly  every  night  to  which  the  men 
of  learning'  came,  and, where  they  conversed  together  in  his  presence : (in  one  of 
these  meetings)  a discussion  took  place  between  al-I\Iutanabhi  and  Ibn  Kha- 
lawaih,  the  grammarian,  who  {at  last)  sprung  upon  al-Muianabbi  and,  striking 
him  on  the  face  with  a key  he  had  about  him,  inflicted  a wound,  from  which 
the  blood  flowed  on  al-Mutanabhi’s  garments  : the  poet,  moved  with  anger,  .de- 
parted for  Kgypt,  where  he  composed  poems  in  pr.aise  of  Kafur : he  then  tra- 
velled to  Persia  and  composed  panegyrics  on  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Biiwaih 
ad-Dailami,  bv  whom  he  was  generously  rewarded  (1 1);  on  leaving  him,  he  went 
to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  Kijfa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  Shaban  (A.II.  354, 
August,  A.  D.  965);  he  was  then  attacked  by  a chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asad,  named 
Fatik  Ibn  Abi  'l-Jahl,  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  partisans  ; al-Mutanabbi  also  had 
with  him  a number  of  companions,  so  a combat  took  place,  in  which  he  was 
killed  along  with  Iws  son  al-Muhassad  atid  his  slave  Muilih : this  occurred  near 
an-Nomaniya,  at  a place  called  as-Safla,  or  the  Mountains  of  as-Safia,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Sawad  (or province)  of  Baghd.ad,  at  two  miles’  distance  from 
Dair  al-Aakul  (1*2).  Ibn  Kasliik  mentions  in  that  chapter  of  his  Onida,  which 
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U'eats  of  the  good  and  harm  done  by  poetry,  that  Abii  Tayib  al-Mutanabbi,  on 
seeing  himself  vanquished,  was  taking  to  flight,  when  his  slave  addressed  him  in 
these  terms  ; “ Let  it  neyer  be  said  that  you  fled  from  combat;  you,  who  are 
“ the  author,  of  this  verse : 

‘ The  horse,  and  the  night,  and  the  desert  know  me  {teell) ; the  sword  also,  and  the 
‘ lance,  and  paper  and  the  pen  I' 

Upon  this,  al-Mutanahbi  turned  back  and  fought  till  he  was  slain ; so  it  was 
this  verse  which  caused  his  death.  This  event  happened  in  the  month  of  Ra- 
madan, 354  (Septemljer,  A.  D.  963):  some  say,  on  Wednesday  24th,  or  27th 
or  28th  of  the  month;  others,  on  Monday  22nd,  or  on  the  25th.  He  was  horn 
at  Kufa  in  the  year  303  (A.  D.  915-6),  in  the  quarter  called  Kinda;  for  which 
reason  only  he  was  surnamed  al-Kintli,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Kinda, hut  to  that  which  sprung  from/<^t'  Urn  Saad  al-A$hira  Ibn  Madhij  Malik 
34  Ibn  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Yashhob  Ihn  Gharib  Ihn  Zaid  Ihn  Kablan  (13).  The 
Saad  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  genealt^,  was  named  Saad  al-Ashira  (hap- 
.piness  of  relations),  because  he  rode  abroad  accompanied  with,  it  is  said,  three 
hundred  sons  and  grandsons  ; and  when  asked  who  they  were,  answered,  “ My 
relations”  (yishirati) ; as  he  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye  (Jiad  he  said: 
They  are  my  children)  (1 4). — Some  persons  say  that  al-Mutanabbi’s  father  was 
a water-carrier  at  Kufa,  and  that  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Syria  with  his  son, 
who  was  brought  up  there  r allusion  is  made  to  this  circumstance  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  by  a poet  who  lampooned  al-Mutanahbi : 

What  merit  [[adl)  is  there  in  a poet  who  from  morn  to  night  seeks  for  reward  [fadl)1 
At  one  time  he  lived  by  selling  water  in  KilfA;  at  another,  by  selling  his  prostituted 
talent  (15] . 

(In  the  life  of  Abu  Tammam  Habib,  the  celebrated  poet,  will  be  found  some 
verses  {directed  against  him),  by  Ibn  al-Moaddal,  which  contain  a similar 
thought). — The  poet  Abu  ’1-Kasim  al-Muzaflar  Ibn  Ali  at-Tabasi  (16)  composed 
the  following  elegy  on  the  death  of  al-Mutanabhi : 

Cursed  be  that  fortune  which  has  deprived  us  unawares  of  so  Eloquent  a tongue  (17j. 
Jiever  will  a second  al-.Mutanabbi  be  seen ; what  second  can  be  found  to  match  that  fault- 
less pearl  (18)?  His  lofty  mind  was  to  him  an  army,  and  placed  him  in  the  pride  of 
power . In  his  poetry  he  was  a prophet,  and  the  ideas  he  has  expressed  show  forth 
his  miraculous  powers. 
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Tahati  means  native  pf  Tabas,  which  is  a city  in  the  desert  lying 
between  Naisapdr,  Ispahan  and  Kerman. — It  is  related  that  al-MotamId  Ibn 
Abbad  al-Lakhmi,  prince  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  recited  one  day  the  following 
verse  from  a celebrated  Kasitlaoi  al-Mulanabbi's : 

Our  camels,  broken  with  fatigue,  receive  fresh  strength  when  their  eyes  obtain  a 
sight  of  thee.  * . 

• / 

In  his  admiration,  the  prince  continued  repeating  this  verse,  when  Ibn  Wah- 
biin  (19),  w ho  was  one  of  the  company,  improvised  the  two  following : 

If  the  son  of  al-IIusain  was  skilled  in  poetry,  you  also  are  skilled  in  makiiig  generous 
gifts!  'tis  gifts  which  open  the  lips  [of  grateful  poets].  Proud  of  his  poetic  talent, 
al-Mutanabbi  declared  himself  a prophet;  had  he  known  that. you  would  recite  his 
|X)ems,  he  had  thought  himself  a god. 


Al-inili  relates  tliat  al-Mutanabbi,  being  in  the  hippodrome  [Maiddn)  with 
Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ihn  llamdan,  recited  to  the  prince  his  Kaslda  which  begins  thus ; 
Fortune  grants  to  each  man  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  When 
Saif  ad-Dawlat  returned  to  his  palace,  he  desired  the  poet  to  repeat  the  poem, 
which  he  did  without  rising  from  his  seat;  one  of  the  persons  present,  wishing 
to  deprive  al-Mutanabbi,  by  stratagem  {of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  in  being 
aitoived  to  remain  seated),  addressed  him  and  said:  “Abu  ’t-Tayib!  if  you 
“ repeat  your  poem  standing,  '1  will  be  able  to  hear  it,  for  most  of  those  present 
“ do  not.”  To  this  Abil  ’t-Tayib  replied  : “ Have  you  not  heard  the  beginning 
“ of  it : Fortune  grants  to  each  man  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed?'’ 
which  was  an  excellent  repartee. — To  sum  up  his  character,  we  may  only  say 
tliat  he  was  a man  of  high  soul  and  lofty  tliought;  and  that  his  history  is  long 
and  his  adventures  numerous;  for  which  reason  we  have 
on  the  subject  (20). 


tuat  nis  nistory  is  tong  ->j  *<  . 

: preferred  being  concise  . 


(1)  As  it  hts  already  been  obserred,  student.*,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  aiiiocn,  vfoi  to  trarel  for  the 
poae  of  taking  iMsons  from  professor*  in  different  countries. 

(1>  1 have  here  paraphrased  the  original  passage^  so  as  to  give  a clearer  idea  of  its  import. 

(3)  In  the  UtMtoire  des  Sultans  mamlouks,  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  al«Makrizi  by  M.  Quatrem^e, 
that  learned  oriental  srbolar  renders  the  word  hjbat.  rui/l^ua  ^see preface,  page 9.  doU);  this,  how- 

ever, does  not  appear  correct;  it  would  bare  been  no  recommendation  of  al-MutiDabbrs  Instmction,  to  aay 
that  he  had  great  Information  in  the  tow  or  vulgar  expressions  of  the  Arabic  language.  The  word 
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•igniBcs  obtolett.  gotu  into  diitiie,  «ad  is  used  ia  opposiUon  lo  in  gtntrat  vie;  see  ao  example  Id 

ihe  Arahir  texloflbn  Kballik&ii,  |>age  173,  line  1. 

(4j  The  inbabiUDts  of  the  desert  spoke  the  poresi  Arabic. 

(ft;  ^inc  information  on  the  subject  of  al-MuLanabbi'i  poetry  will  be  found  in  M.  deSacy'sCArasfomaiAfe. 
lorn.  III.  pafre  27  of  the  second  edition. 

(6)  111  the  original,  this  note  has  a terseness  and  concision  of  «hirh  the  translation  can  offer  no  idea. 

(7)  That  is  t The  dust  prevented  them  from  seeing  their  stay,  and  they  mere  directed  only  by  the  roromand^ 
of  their  chief:  so,  their  ear  guided  them  on  their  march,  not  their  eye 

<8}  Sam4«i  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  about  the  latitude  of  31“  20'. 

(9)  Some  details  rApeeting  the  life  of  AiiOjOr  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  KilfOr. 

(10)  That  Is:  Let  not  other  princes  obtain  from  me  thoM  praises  which  are  yours  by  right.^In  the  Arable 

has  been  put  by  mistake  for  li!  which  ia  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  confirmed  by  all  ibc 
copies  of  the  Diwan  of  al-MuUnabbi  which  have  been  consulted. 

(11)  To  form  an  idea  of  the  great  sums  this  poet  must  have  gained,  we  need  only  slate  that  Adad  ad«Dawlat 
is  said  to  have  given  him  thirty  thousand  dinars,  and  the  vixir  Ibn  ahOmatd  a like  sum.  (I'd/f  MS.  No.  637. 
fol.  260  verso.)  This  however  appears  lo  be  an  exaggeration. 

(12)  Dair  al-Akbl  was  situated  on  the  Tigris,  about  30  miles  below  Baghdad- 

(13)  This  celebrated  genealogy  Is  certainly  corrupt  as  here  given.  Ibn  KbaldOo,  iu  his  History  of  the  An- 
cieul  Arabs,  now  publishing  by  Dr.  Arri,  has  treated  the  subject  w ith  his  usual  leamiog  and  judgment. 

(14!  To  have  had  so  many  male  descendants  must  have  excited  jealousy,  and  a glance  of  a jealous  eye 
might  have  had  a fatal  elT^^t  upon  them.  The  superstition  of  the  eastern  nations  on  that  subject  is  well 
known  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane's  .Modem  Egyptians. 

(15)  Literally:  By  MfUing  the  iruter  of  the  face.  The  ingenuous  blush  of  a modest  and  honorable  man  is 

railed  by  the  .krabs  the  water  of  the  fare  »U  or  j »ho  has  lost  all  sense  of 

shame,  and  sells  faU  praises  to  Uie  most  unworthy,  has  exchanged  bis  honourable  character,  his  modest  dig- 
nity, for  money. 

(16)  This  |M>et  lived  to  be  a contemporary  of  at-Tbaalibi,  who  in  his  Vnitma  gives  some  versos  of' Abb  ‘1- 
Nasr  al'HarUiiffli  on  his  authority. 

(17)  Literally:  Haud  amplius  ad  pasitim  ducat  Deus  agmen  leroporis  quod  nobis  incidil,  lingur  tali 
lnYmtium  imjsmiens^. 

flH/  Literally:  The  undrilled  (tearl  of  the  age. 

tl9j  Abu  .Muhammad  Abd  al-.lalll  IbnWabbOn,  a celebrated  poet  and  man  of  learning  was  bom  at  Murcin 
in  S(Min.  In  the  year  4§0  tA.  I>.  1087<  he  was  killed  by  a troop  of  Christians  as  be  was  travelling  from 
1.4irra  J to  bis  native  place.  (Bujrkiaf  a/>.tfuifamis.) 

[20j  Al-Husaiti.  the  father  of  Ab6  t<Taylb  al-Mutanabbi,  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Alddn  os< 
.SoUd.  or  Aiddn  the  iroter-carrier,  forwhirh  reason  this  poet  U sometimes  called  lbi\  Autdn  or  /6n  aS’SakkA. 
When  yet  a Khool-buy,  al-Mulanabbi  com|M>sed  verses,  which  arc  still  extant  ^ and  these  essays  of  his  youth 
Announce  already  that  superior  talent  which  shines  forth  so  brightly  in  the  productions  of  his  maturer  age. 
The  early  part  of  bU  life  was  spent  in  Syria  and  among  the  Bedwin  tribes  which  inhabited  the  desert  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  his  contemporaries,  .AbU'I-Uasaii  Muhatnmad  Ibn  Yahya  al^Alawi  relates  that 
abMuiaiiabbi.  wlien  a boy,  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  at  Kufa;  that  he  was  fond  of  learning  and  literature, 
and  that  after  living  for  some  years  with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  became  bark  a complete  Dedwin.  • He  picked 
up  the  greater  |»art  of  his  learning  at  btHtksellen'  shops,  bis  memory  being  so  tenacious,  that  be  had  only  to 
read  a book  once,  in  order  lo  leam  U by  heart.  His  intercourse  with  the  nomadic  Arabs  had  a powerful 
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innupitre  on  his  character;  from  them  he  acquired  that  Intrepidiiy  which  pervaded  bis  fdture  conduct,  ami 
that  lofty  spirit  which  breathes  in  his  poems;  he  imbibed  also,  at  the  same  source,  that  knowledge  of  the 
pure  Arabic  tongue  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  gained  the  greatest  publicity  for  bis 
verses.  It  was  some  time  after  the  three  hundred  and  twetilietb  year  of  the  ilijra,  that  Abb  *t-Tay1b 
asserted  his  apostolic  mission;  and  persuaded  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  al-LalAkiya  that  he  was  a prophet 
sent  by  God.  **I  come,**  said  he.  “to  this  gimeralion  which  orrcth  and  leadeth  into  error;  I come  to  611  the 
world  with  justice,  as  it  Is  now  fllled  with  wickedness;  i shall  reward  those  who  obey  God’s  commands,  and 
strike  off  the  heads  of  the  dUohedieiil!”  He  pretended  also  to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles,  and  one  of  the 
signs  which  be  gave  to  confirm  his  mactly  was,  that  when  the  rain  fell  around  him  in  torrents.  It  did  not 
touch  a certain  hill  on  which  he  stood*  This  mamh'station  of  his  power  (which  the  orthoijoi  Uoslim  historiati 
attributes  to  magic  art)  had  thceffect  of  seducing  great  numbers.  L'nforlanately  for  the  prophet,  the  governor 
of  Emrssa  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned ; and  al-Mutanahhi  in  faU  cell,  with  his  bead  and  arm* 
confined  in  a sort  of  pillory,  and  his  feet  in  the  storks,  had  lime  to  reflect  on  bU  situation,  and  renounce  the 
dangerous  gift  of  prophecy.  In  one  of  his  poetical  supplications  to  the  governor,  he  reminds  him  that  minors 
should  not  be  punished  for  schism  or  heresy,  because  by  law  they  are  not  obliged  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  prayer- 
Having  at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  he  remained  for  some  time  neglected  and  in  poverty;  but  a poem  which 
he  addres-sed  to  Ahh ’UAsIilir  {an  officer  of  fialf  ad-Dawlats.  who  commanded  at  Antioch), 

revealed  hi*  superior  talent.  About  that  time.  Saif  ad>Dawlat  himself  came  to  Antioch,  and  was  visited  by 
al-Mutanabbi.  who  recited  to  biro  a poem  composed  in  his  honour;  and  the  piece  was  of  such  remarkable 
beauty,  that  the  prince  conceived  the  highest  esteem  for  (he  author,  and  offered  him  his  protection.  The 
poet,  in  oceepiiiig  this  favour,  would  not,  however,  sacrifice  the  feeling*  of  honourable  pride  by  which  he 
was  always  actuated:  he  required  and  obtained  the  authorisation  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  Satf 
ad'Dawlat,  when  reclUng'lo  him  the  poems  which  he  was  to  compose  in  his  praise;  and  he  insisted  on  being 
ilispensed  from  saluting  the  prince  In  the  usual  manner,  which  was  by  kissing  the  ground  in  his  presence.  At 
the  court  of  Saif  ad^Daw  lat  be  met  ihe  principal  poets  of  the  day,  but  be  surpassed  them  all  by  hii  vigorous 
and  original  talent.  The  celebrated  Abfl  '1-AU  used  to  say,  “Abb  NawAs  eiprmcs  himself  ibui;  al-Bohlori. 
thus;  Abd  TaramAm,  thus;  and  (Ae  pott  (meaning  al-Muianibbi >.  thus.'*  Avarice  was  the  only  fault  with 
which  al-Aluianabbi  was  reproached;  his  moral  conduct  was  the  more  exemplary,  as  most  of  his  associate* 
were  men  of  pleasure  and  debauch:  and  a rigid  Moslim  remarked,  that  though  he  never  fasted,  nor  prayed, 
nor  read  the  Koran,  yet  he  never  told  a lie,  nor  committed  fornication.  When  Saif  ad-Daw lat  went  forth  on  his 
miltlarv  expeditions,  he  was  accompanied  by  al-Uutanabbi.  and  on  one  occasion,  the  prince  and  tbc  poet  had 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  (he  Greeks  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoners.  The  fortune  of  Abh  uTaytb 
was  DOW  too  great  not  to  excite  jealousy;  his  rivals,  and  an>NAmi  among  others,  succeeded  in  alienating  S>aif 
ad-Dawlal  from  his  favorite  poet.  A number  of  learned  men  were  one  day  conversing  in  the  prince’s  pre- 
sence, and  the  grammarian  Ibn  RiiAlawaih  was  giving  his  opinion  on  some  question  relating  to  the  Arabic 
language,  when  al*kfutanabbi  said  to  him:  “^^lenee,  fellow!  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  Arabic,  thou  who 
'*  art  a Persian  from  Khuicstan?’'  This  rebuke  was  answered  by  a wound  in  the  face,  inflicted  with  a key 


which  Ibn  KhAlawaib  carried  in  his  sleeve.  During  this  scene,  Saif  ad>Dawlal  did  not  interfere  either  by 
wrord  or  deed.  Al-Mutanabbi  continued  to  perceive  other  lymploat  of  his  patron’s  indifference  towards  him; 
he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a noble  poem,  asserting  bis  |o  be  respected,  and  vindicating  his  character 
from  ilic  attacks  of  his  enemies ; but  his  compUltU  WRt  of  no  avail,  bis  expostulations  useless ; disgusted  at 
length  with  a treatment  be  so  little  deaervad,  ba  abandonad  Ibe  court  of  Aleppo  and  retired  to  Damascus. 
This  city  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ikbibkl  lanUy ; ad  iU  governor,  Ibn  Malik,  a Jew  and  a native 
of  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  was  under  tW  ■apAdim  orders  of  RAfflr.  the  rater  o'f  Egypt  The  Jew  wished  aU 
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Muunabbi  lo  roropoM  a porm  in  his  honour,  but  mrt  with  a prompt  refusal,  and  the  poet,  findinf^  his  situa« 
lion  most  unpleasant,  «ithdrew  to  Ramla.  The  emir  of  that  citj,  Ibn  Tophj  received  him  with 

C. 

great  honour  and  made  him  abundant  presents,  among  which  were  a horse  whose  trappings  were  hearv  with 
gold,  and  a sword  richly  ornamented.  He  then  passed  into  Egypt  on  the  written  invitation  of  KhfOr.  This 
able  statesman  was  originally  a slave,  employed  in  the  most  menial  duties,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tumely; but  the  poor  negro  eunuch,  whose  prominent  belly,  splay  feet,  and  perforated  lower  lip  had  furnished 
such  subjects  for  laughter  to  bis  fellow-slavei.  bad  now  become  master  of  an  empire.  Such  was  the  person 
who  claimed  the  praises  of  al-Mutanabbi;  and  by  means  of  rich  preseiiu,  rather  than  intimidation,  be  wrung 
from  the  poet  those  measured,  and  sometimes  ambiguous  eulogiums  which  Gil  the  Ktuldas  called  tbefdfft- 
r«yd(.  Another  person  whom  aU^Iutanabbi  saw  in  Egypt  was  the  celebrated  Ffttik  al-Majndn.  and  the  noble 
character  of  this  emir  obtained  the  ready  and  hcarirelt  encomiums  of  AbG  't*Tayib.  In  return  for  the  glory 
which  the  verses  of  al-Mulanabbi  conferred  on  KJifAr,  he  demanded  the  government  of  Kaida  (Sfdon),  but 
met  with  a refusal:  this,  with  the  obligation  of  praising  a negro,  eiciicd  the  indignation  of  the  poet,  and 
though  surrounded  by  spies,  who  informed  Klfdrof  all  his  aclious.  be  succeeded,  at  length,  in  escaping 
from  Old  Cairo,  and  after  a variety  of  adventures  he  arrived  at  KAfa.  He  then  visited  Baghdad,  where 
t al-Muhallabi,  viiir  to  hloizi  ad-UawIat  Ibn  BAwah,  received  him  with  eager  joy,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 

the  praises  of  so  illustrious  a poet,  but  al-Mutanabb!  refused  to  gratify  bis  wishes,  on  the  pretest  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  princes  only.  This  so  provoked  the  visir,  that  he  encouraged  all  (he 
poetasters  of  Irak  lo  attack  al-Mutanabbi,  who  set  out  fur  Arrajkn.  where  he  found  a protcrlor  in  AhA 
'1‘Fadi  Ibn  al-Onuid.  After  spending  some  time  with  this  vUir,  he  passed  to  the  court  of  Adad  ad-Dawlal 
at  Shlr&7,  and  was  treated  most  pccnerously  by  (hat  prince,  who  gave  him  upwards  of  two  hundrei!  thousand 
dirhems  labout  8000  pounds  sterling;  as  a testimony  of  the  satUfacUon  be  received  from  the  praises  of  the 
poet.  It  was  on  leaving  Shlriz  to  return  to  KAfa  that  he  was  assassinated.  The  details  of  this  event  are 
preserved  in  a letter  addressed  by  a contemporary  (p  the  tiro  Khdlidifei,  who  were  poets  at  the  court  of  S^if 
ad-Dawlal.  The  length  of  this  note  prevents  me  from  giving  a translation  of  this  letter;  I shall  only  observe 
that  FAtik  al-Asadi,  by  whom  he  was  slain,  had  a motive  for  his  deed;  al-Mutanabbi  had  satiriicd  his 
family,  and  particularly  bis  cousin  Dabba  and  Dabba's  mother.  FAlik  had  declared  his  Intention  beforehand 
to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  who  informed  al-Mutanabbi  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  him  to  take  an  escort 
with  him;  but  this  advice  was  rejected  by  the  poet,  who  replied:  **It  shall  never  be  said  that  I sought  any 
other  safeguard  than  my  sword T*  Persuasion  and  entreaty  were  employed  to  change  his  determination, 
but  he  would  not  hearken  lo  any  advice:  the  result  of  his  temerity  and  obstinacy  was  his  death. 

The  above  note  Is  the  summary  of  a number  of  passages  contained  In  an  interesting  w ork,  entitled 
^ (MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  foods  Asselin,  No.  7(N>.— See 

M.  de  Sacy's  opinion  of  ibis  work  in  (he  AiriAoioy<a  (rrammaHcaie,  page  476.) 


AN-NAMI. 

Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  ad-Darimi  al-Missisi,  surnamed  an- 
tS4>  Piami,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  talented  poets  of  his  time.  As  an  encomiast 
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of  Saif  ad'Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan,  he  enjoyed  ihe  special  favour  of  that  prince,  who 
considered  him  as  second  in  talent  and  rank  to  al-Mutanabbi  only.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  merit  and  instruction;  possessing  superior  abilities  and  well  in- 
formed in  philology  and  literature.  There  exists  a collection  of  observations 
dictated  by  him  (lo  his  pupils)  at  Aleppo,  and  in  which  he  cites  as  authorities 
(his  masters]  Abil  'l-Hasan  Ali  al-Akfash,  Ibn  Durustiiya,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al- 
Kermani  (1),  Ahd  Bakr  as-SdIi,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  al-Onidi  and 
his  own  father  Muhammad  al-Misissi.  He  himself  is  cited  as  authority  by  [his 
disciples)  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Os.ima  al-Iialabi,  Abu 
'l-Husain  Ahmad  brother  to  the  preceeding,  Abd  ’l-Faraj  al-Babliagha,  Abd 
'I-Khattab  Ibn  Adn  al-IIarlri,  Abd  Bakr  al-Kh.ilidi,  and  the  kadi  Abd  Tahir 
Salih  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Hashimi.  The  following  verses,  taken  from  one  of  his 
Kasidas,  addressed  ,to.jSaif  ad-Dawlat,  arc  among  the  llnest  which  he  composed  ; 

lIlustriouB  princel  thy  lances  gain  thee  glory  in  this  world  and  in  Paradise  hereafter. 
Every  year  which  passes  finds  thee  with  thy  sword  in  the  nerks  of  enemies,  and  tfay 
stced  harnessed  with  bit  and  saddle.  Time  rolleth  on,  and  still  thy  deeds  are  all  for 
glory;  thy  words  for  piety,  and  thy  hands  for  bestowing  gifts. 

By  the  same : 

Is  it  then  tme  that  [the  cmef]  Zurdd  is  the  author  of  my  death?  The  promises  whicli 
she  made  me,  arc  they  then  come  to  this?  1 stopped  (near  her  former  abode),  nnable 
10  restrain  my  grief,  and  fixed  to  the  spot,  I seemed  like  one  bereft  of  life.  .Seeing  me 
thus,  my  censorious  foes  were  perplexed  with  doubt,  and  they  said  to  the  ruined 
mansion : Which  of  these  two  is  the  pillar  (<An(  sustained  the  rustic  hut)  T 

An-Nami  had  some  encounters  with  al-Mutanabbi  and  sustained  contests  with 
him  in  reciting  extemporary  verses.  It  is  related  by  Abu  ’I-Khattab  Ibn  Aun  al- 
Hariri,  the  poet  and  grammarian,  that  he  went  one  day  to  visit  an-Naroi,  and 
found  him  seated;  his  head  was  white  like  the  7'haghdma  (2)  when  in  flower, 
but  one  single  black  hair  still  remained.  “Sir!”  said  Ibn  Aun,  ‘‘  there  is  a 
“ black  hair  in  your  head.” — “ Yes,”  replied  an-Nami,  “ it  is.  the  sole  remnant 
“ of  my  youth,  and  1 am  pleased  with  it;  I have  even  written  verses  on  it.” 
Then,  at  the  request  of  Ibn  Aun,  he  recited  these  lines : • 

In  that  head  a single  hair  still  appeared  preserving  its  blackness ; ’twas  a sight  which 
rejoiced  the  eyes  (o^  friends).  I said  to  my  white  hairs,  which  bad  put  it. in  fear: 
*■  I implore  youl  respect  it  as  a stranger.  A dark  African  spouse  will  not  long  remain 
“ in  the  house  where  the  second  wife  is  white  of  skin."  >.  , 


».»  • 
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He  then  said ; ‘‘0  Ahu  Klialliib!  a single  while  hair  spreads  terror  among  a 
“ thousand  black;  what  then  must  be  the  case  with  one  black  among  a thousand 
“ white?" — He  is  also  author  of  the  following  verses,  which  have  been  er- 
roneously attributed  to  the  vizir  Ahu  Muhammad  al-Miihallabi : 

An  enemy  whom  I railed  my  beloved  hastened  towards  me,  arrayed  in  a red  summer 
dress.  The  wine  sfiurted  in  her  eyes  and  maiie  her  diwks  like  a brilliant  flame. 
“How,"  said  I,  “hast  thou  obtained  such  beauty?  Thou  rnmeit  here  in  a strange 
“ attire.  Is  it  with  the  redness  of  your  ehm-ks  that  thou  art  clothed,  or  is  your  gar- 
dtJ  “ ment  dyed  with  the  hcarts'-blood  [of  locers)T' — “ It  is  the  wine,"  said  she,  “which 
“ {hy  it$  refltj'ion)  makes  my  tunic  seem  like  the  sky  at  sunset;  it  cometh  near  the  colour 
“ of  the  wine,  which  itself  approaches  to  that  of  my  cheeks  (3). 

An-Nami  died  at  Aleppo,  A.II.  390  'A.D.  1008-9);  others  say  370  or  371;  aged 
90  vears. — Daritni  means  descended  from  Dirim  Ihn  Mnlik,  a great  branch  of 
the  trihe  of  Tamim. — d/<WM/ signifies  muivc  of  al-Mis.dsa  {the  ancient  Mop- 
siiestia),  a city  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Ktim  (the  lA-vant),  near  Tarsus,  Sis  and 
other  places  in  the  same  region.  It  was  built  in  the  year  140  (A.D.  757),  by  Salih 
Ihn  Ali  in  pursuance  of  orders  given  by  his  nephew,  the  khalif  al-Mansur. 


U)  Abd  Abd  Allah  Mubammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Urn  MdM  al*Kcrmloi  [fuxtivtof  ifarmdni 
had  a profound  knowledge  of  philology  and  grammar;  he  wrote  a beautiful  band  and  was  a correet  copier, 
which  caused  his  writings  to  be  in  great  re<|uesl.  lie  was  a professional  eoprist,  working  for  hire:  be  com- 
|H)sed  also  some  books,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  the  FiArctt,  from  which  ibis  Boiire  U taken;  the  years 
ofhis  birth  and  death  are  not  mentioned,  htit  we  may  conclude  from  what  Ibn  Khaliikin  says,  that  he  was  still 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourih  century, 

(2!  The  thagAma  is  in  all  probabilily  a species  of  Artemisia:  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  toogama, 
mentioned  by  Rauwnlf,  after  Kjemfer,  as  the  Arabic  name  of  the  palroa  CbrislL 
(3'  Literally : And  thus  my  dress,  the  wine,  and  the  colour  of  my  cheeks  arc  a neighbour  to  a neighbour  of 
a neighbour. 


BADI  az-za:\ian  AL-HAMADANI. 

The  hafiz  Abu  ’l-Fadl  Abmad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Said  al-Hama- 
dani,  surnamed  Kadi  az-Zaman  (prodigy  of  the  yige)^  is  author  of  some  beau- 
tiful epistles  and  e.\cellcnt  Mnkiimas  (I  ;,  which  al-Hariri  look  as  a model  in  the 
composition  of  bis ; framing  them  on  the  same  plan,  and  imitating  the  manner 
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of  their  author,  in  whose  footsteps  he  walked.  In  his  preface,  al-Hariri  ac- 
knowleilges  the  iiicrit  of  his  predecessor,  and  admits  that  he  was  guided  by 
his  example  in  the  path  he  followed.  Al-ilamadani  was  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  pure  and  correct  Arabic,  in  which  he  cited  as  his  masters  Ihn  Faris, 
author  of  the  Mujmit,  and  others  : his  epistles  are  admirable  and  his  |x>etry 
full  of  beauty,  lie  dwelt  at  Her.it,  a city  iti  the  province  of  Khorasan.  The 
following  is  a s|>ecimen  of  his  epistolary  style:  “When  water  has  long  remained 
“ at  rest,  its  noxious  qualities  appear;  and  when  its  surfaee  has  continued  tran- 
“ quil,  its  foulness  gets  into  motion  : thus  it  is  with  a guest;  his  presence  is  dis- 
“ pleasing  when  his  stay  has  been  protracted;  and  his  sliadow  is  oppressive 
“ when  the  time  for  which  he  should  sojourn  is  at  an  end.  Adieu.”  Another 
of  his  letters  runs  thits  : “ ( To  him  whose  honourable)  presence  is  a point 

“ of  union  for  the  needy,  not  to  say  the  Kaaba  of  pilgrims;  the  station  of 
“ honour,  not  to  say  the  station  of  sanctity  {at  Mekka);  the  desire  of  guests, 
“ not  to  say  (//le  valley  of)  Mina  near  {the  hill  of)  Khaif;  the  source  of  gifts, 
“ not  to  say  the  Kibla  of  prayer  (2):— to  him  let  this  be  a consolation  : death 
“ is  awful  till  (it  comes,  and  then)  it  is  found  light ; its  touch  seems  grating  till 
“ (felt,  and  then)  it  is  smooth;  the  world  is  so  hostile  and  its  injustice  so  great 
“ that  death  is  the  lightest  of  its  inflictions,  the  least  of  its  wrongs.  Look  then 
“ to  the  right;  do  yoti  see  ought  but  affliction?  Look  to  the  left;  do  you  see 
“ ought  btit  woe  ?” — The  verses  which  follow  are  taken  from  a long  poem  of 
his  eom|iosilion: 

The  gush  of  the  {ftrlilizing)  shower  were  like  thee  (in  Iky  liktralily),  did  it,  in  smil- 
ing, pour  forth  gold.  Fortune  were  like  thee,  did  it  not  deceive;  the  sun,  did  he  speak; 
the  lion,  were  he  nut  hunted;  the  sea,  were  its  waters  fresh. 

The  following  satirical  verses  on  the  city  of  llamadan  arc  also  attributed  to 
him,  but  I have  since  found  that  tfiey  were  composed  by  .Vbu  'l-.\la  Muhammad 
Ibn  Husul,  a native  of  that  place; 

llamadUn  is  tny  native  place ; I must  allow  it  that  honour ; but  it  is  the  vilest  of  cities . 
Its  children  are,  h>r  ugliness,  like  old  men ; and  its  old  men,  fur  reason,  like  children . 

His  prose  and  verse  abound  in  beauties  of  every  kind.  He  died  of  poison  at 
Herat,  H.  398  (A.  1).  1008).  I have  since  found,  however,  the  following 
note  written  at  the  end  of  his  epistles  which  have  been  collected  bv  the  hakim 
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Abu  Said  Abd  ar>Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Dust : “ End  of  the  Epistles. 
157  '•  The  author  died  at  Herat  on  Friday,  11th  of  the  second  Jumada,  398”  (Feb- 
ruary, A.D.  1008).  On  this  the  hakim  observes:  “ I have  Ikvii assured  hv  per- 
“ sons  of  good  authority  that  lie  fell  into  a lethargy  and  was  hnried  with  preci- 
“ pilation.  He  recovered  when  shut  up  in  the  lomh,  and  his  cries  having 
“ been  heard  that  night,  his  grave  was  openi-d,  and  he  was  found  dead  from 
“ fright,  with  his  hand  grasping  his  beard  (3).” 


il)  M.  df  S^cy  lias  giAfn  «i\  of  thfur  MnkdmaM  in  bis  rAreifoma(Ai«.  and  in  ibe  notrs  bf^  has  inserted  a very 
fbll  notice  on  al^Hamadftni  and  bis  SkHlings. 

(S)  All  this.  In  (be  original  Arabic,  is  a mere  play  upon  «ords.  and  has  as  lillle  real  meaning  as  ibe  trans> 
latioD  here  given.  The  valley  of  Mina  is  in  the  iH*i|riibourhood  of  Mrkka. 

^3)  The  bodies  of  UosliniB  arc  nut  pul  into  coflins ; they  are  merely  covered  with  a shroud,  and  placed  in  a 
saull,  or  in  a hollow  excavated  In  one  of  the  sides  of  (be  grave,  sufficient  space  being  left  for  (he  body  to  sit 
up,  as  it  roust  do.  when  questioned  by  the  angels  Muiikir  and  Naklr. 


ABU  L-KASIM  IBN  TABATABA. 

.\bn  'l-Kasim  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Tabiitalia 
Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Hasan  Ibn  Husain  Ibn  .Mi  Ibn  .Abi  TMib;  this 
sharif,  who  descended  from  Muhammad  through  Husain,  iKdongetl  to  the  family 
of  ar-Bass  and  was  a native  of  Egypt.  The  descendants  of  the  kbalif  Ali  who 
inhabited  that  country  were  placed  under  bis  juri.sdictiun  as  their  or  ehief; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  principal  brads  of  that  lx>dy.  He  eomposed  some  fine 
poetry  on  ascetic  and  other  subjects,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  at-Thaa- 
libi  in  his  }'atima;  among  the  iiuinl>er,  he  quotes  the  following  vei'ses: 

•My  friends  (1)  1 the  Pleiades  excite  my  envy,  and  the  instability  of  Fortune  grieves 
me  to  the  heart.  They  are  six  (stars),  yet  their  union  subsists  unbroken,  while  1 now 
miss  the  sole  person  whom  I love  (2). 

At-Thaalihi  (quotes  also  as  his  these  lines,  which  he  attributes  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  V atf/na,  to  Zii  'l-Kamain  Ibn  Hamdan : 

She  said  to  the  fleeting  image  (3)  which  visited  me  (in  a dream)  and  then  returned; 

* I pray  thee!  tell  me  how  he  is;  do  not  extenuate  nor  aggravate.'  The  vision  replied: 
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*1  8av  him  nparly  drad  with  thirst,  and  I said;  Stop]  avoid  a source  of  which  the 
* waters  are  never  drunk  |k).  ' She  aiiswereil:  ‘Thou  sayest  true;  to  love  fully  and 
‘sincerely  is  his  custom.' — 01  what  refreshing  coolness  her  words  shed  on  my 
heart  (5). 

Ih^sitlcs  the  above,  he  bus  com[Kised  oilier  ruie  pa.ss.'igcs.  Amono  the  verses 
iiltribuled  to  him  arc  the  rollowiii;;  on  a long  night,  and  which  coulain  quite  a 
novel  thought : 

The  Pleiades  seem,  this  night,  to  have  been  travelling  all  the  day, and  to  have  arrived 
at  their  evening  station,  fatigued  with  their  journey.  They  have  pitched  tlicir  tents 
that  their  caravan  may  rr|H>sc ; fur  not  a planet  rolletli  in  its  orbit,  not  a star  speeds 
in  its  nightly  way. 

I have  since  met,  however,  with  these  two  verses,  in  a long  kan'da  insertctl 
among  the  (loetical  works  of  .Ahti  T-Ilasan  Urn  Tahatalia  ; and  I exlraeletl  from 
a piece  contained  in  Uiat  work,  the  lines  which  here  follow: 

They  an"  gone,  and,  by  their  departure,  they  have  left  for  ever  in  my  heart  the 
anguish  which  Krst  anvse  when  their  caravan  went  forth  upon  its  way.  0,  the  days  of 
joy  now  fled  I they  seem  like  a dream,  so  quick  they  passed  away.  IF  GikI,  in  his  pity, 
granted  to  the  true  lover  a lengthened  life,  those  joys  would  have  lung  endured  fur  me. 

O my  life  gone  by  1 take  a year  from  my  esistcnce,  and  give  me  back  some  days  of  love. 

I do  not  know  who  this  .Miu  'l-ilasan  was,  nor  what  degree  of  relationship 
existed  between  him  and  Ahii  'l-Kasim. — The  emir  al-Mukhtar,  surnamed  al- 
Musahhihi  : G),  makes  mention  of  Ihn  Tahalaira  in  his  hi.slory  of  Egvpt,  and  savs 
that  he  di«l  A.  II.  1145  (.A . 1). 9.5G);  another  writer  adds  that  his  death  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  2'ilh  Shahan;  he  was  interred  in  the  hi/Pying-ground 
reserved  for  the  descendants  of  Ali,  and  which  lies  behind  the  New  Musalla  (7 

at  Old  Cairo;  he  was  aged  G't  years. His  great-grandfather  was  surnamed 

Talralalta  from  the  circumstance  of  his  pronouncing  the  guttend  k like  / ; itti 
desiring  one  day  his  clothes  to  he  brought  to  him,  he  was  asked  by  his  slave  if 
it  was  a c/urrii,  or  coal,  which  he  wanted?  “No,"  said  he,  “a  waistcoat,  a 
“waistcoat  (tabu,  labii);''  wishing  to  say  kahd,  kabd;  and  these  words  he- 
cante  a nickname  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known. — Ar-Hass  is,  according 
to  as-Samani,  the  name  borne  by  one  of  tlie  branches  of  All's  family. 


(1)  Literally ; .Vy  fro  fritruU  ■'  In  ibe  dual : a \crj  ronitnon  furm  of  eiprrssiun  among  pofla,  and  ibe  origin 
of  which  U thus  ciplaiiicd  by  ai-Zamzani  in  hU  comoicnurT  on  ibc  Moallaka  of  4mru  't-Kai«,  vmo  first : 
"Th«  Arabs  of  the  deseri  did  so  (that  is.  they  rioployed  the  dual  in  addressing  each  olhen.  because  a man 
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**  could  not  bave  leu  than  two  persons  to  help  him  In  tending  hit  flocks ; one  lo  take  care  of  the  caineU.  the 
“ other  of  the  sheep:  so  their  tongues  became  accustomed  to  the  dual  form,  and  the;  made  use  of  it  when 
**  speaking  even  lo  a single  individual.'* 

(2)  Tht  so/c  ptr$on  tcAotn  f /ot>e ; that  is,  God. 

(3  The  Tatf  al-KkiAt  is  often  mentioned  hj  Arabic  poets:  It  is  the  image  of  the  person  beloved  which 
appears  to  the  lover  in  his  dreamt.  It  is  supposed  not  to  visit  the  lover  unless  sent  b;  the  mUtress  during 
her  sleep.  The  lover  also  sends  his  image  to  visit  the  couch  of  hb  mistress.  elc.~ln  the  Journal  Aiiatique 
for  April,  1S38.  will  be  found  an  article  in  which  I have  treated  and  eiplained  this  hitherto  obKure  subject. 

t4)  The  igaiort  vhieh  are  never  drunk  are  tears. 

th)  Jfy  Aeorr,  to  Arabic  rny  /tver.  Arabic  poets  suppose  the  liver  to  be  the  seal  of  love,  and  the 

heart  to  be  that  of  reason:  this  observation  will  be  borne  out  bv  numerous  etamples.  In  European  poetry, 
love  resides  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  liver;  and  reason  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 

(6;  Thb  is  the  historian  whom  some  of  our  orienlalisU  erroneously  call  Meeihi. 

(7)  The  New  Miualla  was  built  in  the  Sahra  or  Little  Karifa,  by  Anbasa  1 governor  of 

Egypt.  The  Old  Musalla.  founded  by  Arar  Ibn  aUAIsi,  not  being  tuflicieiilly  large,  notwithstanding  addi- 
tions made  toil,  the  New  Musalla  was  conslrurtcd  during  the  reign  of  Al-Muta«akkil.  A.  H.  240 (A.  D-  8215]. 
<-(Makrlti’s  A’A<(of.)— The  use  of  the  Musalla  is  eiplained  in  De  Sacy’s  rArufomalAfe.  L I,  p.  I(H.  — The 
Anbasa  here  mentioned  was  the  last  Egyptian  governor  of  Arabic  descent:  his  successors  were  Turks,  chosen 
among  the  slaves  of  the  khaiifs.  Anbasa  was  appointed  to  that  situation.  A.  H.  238  (A.D.  832;.  and  filled  it 
till  A.  H.  242  (A.  D.  856' . Hi*  names  were  Abu  Jaafar  Anbasa  Ibn  Uhak  Ibn  Amr.  iMakrlil's  Khitat.) 


ABU  (l-RAKAMAK. 

Abu  llainid  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  aUAnlaki,  suriiamc'd  Abii  'r-Kakamak, 
was  a poet  of  ri'putc;  at-Tliaalibi,  in  his  yulimii,  speaks  of  him  in  ihese  terms: 
“He  was  llie  |M-arl  of  his  age,  the  union  of  excellencies;  one  of  those  who 
“ managed  poetry  in  its  gay  and  its  serious  moods,  and  who  gained  the  prize  of 
“ excellence;  he  was  a skilful  eulogist,  an  able  poet;  and  was  for  Syria  what 
“ Ibn  Hajjaj  (1)  was  for  Irak.”  .Among  tlie  most  brilliant  of  his  productions 
arc  llie  following  verses,  in  which  he  extols  Yakilh  Ibn  Killis,  vizir  to  the  Fati- 
inite  khalir  al-.\ziz  Ihn  al-Moizz  al-Obaidi,  prince  of  Egypt  (the  lives  of  both 
shall  he  given) : 

We  have  heard  the  excuse  [of  our  beloved],  and  «e  have  pardoned  her  fault  and  her 
error. — The  thoughts  («eAicA  / here  erpreu)  arc  [intended]  for  the  person  whom  I mean 
(lo  praite] ; but  I make  allusion  to  thee,  fair  maid,  that  dwellest  near;  so  hearken  to  my 
words.  Him  whom  thy  smiles  seduce  thou  shall  always  sec  [abeoried  in  thought  and) 
unmindful  of  his  attire  (2):  he  knows  that  such  (foueiu  Ai«j  is  the  punishment  which  God 
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has  destined  for  those  whose  eyes  contemplate  (ieaMty) . God  had  rent  the  veil  [tchich 
coneialtd  thy  lovtr't  feel%ngt]\  it  is  thine  to  tear  off  the  veil  from  every  dissembler.— 
The  looks  of  her  (/  tptak  of)  have  fascinated  my  heart;  'tis  so  with  every  beauty,  their 
looks  have  a magie  power.  Would  it  harm  the  {cruel  fair)  who  has  chosen  to  show 
aversion  and  dislike,  did  she  at  length  consent  to  be  pleased  and  to  receive  (my) 
visits?  But  I must  avow  my  submission  to  her  will,  though  she  has  inflicted  tor- 
ment when  she  avoided  (my  siy/it).  I have  never  ceased  to  hope  for  her  love,  and 
suffer  from  her  dislike;  yet  may  I never  be  deprived  of  such  a mistress  I 

The  verses  w hich  follow  are  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  same  poem  which 
contains  the  [iane{;yric  : 

This  vizir  hath  not  left  on  earth  an  enemy  to  al-Aziz,  whose  ardour  he  hath  not 
quelled.  He  wages  daily  war  against  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune  and  the  attacks  of 
adversity,  by  bestowing  abundant  gifts.  His  hand  would  be  covered  with  dishonour 
did  avarice  force  it  to  withdraw;  it  is  a hand  accustomed  to  renew  the  charge  in  tbe 
combat  of  liberality.  By  its  munificence,  the  nunibcrof  foes  to  al-AzIz  has  been  dimi- 
nished, and  of  friends,  increased.  It  is  thus  that  the  hand  of  the  su|>erinr  man 
worketh,  day  and  night,  good  (to  friends)  and  evil  (to  foes)  (3).  Choose  then  him  for 
patron;  none  are  safe  who  seek  not  his  benignant  shade — his  generous  protection. 
When  you  see  him  reflect  with  downcast  eyes,  and  thoughts  directed  towards  some 
{lofty]  purpose;  (Anotc  that)  his  quick  and  discerning  judgment  will  leave  nought  in 
the  bosom  of  futurity  unscanned  (k)  1 not  a single  place  upon  the  earth,  of  which  his 
mind  will  not  embrace  the  confines.  May  God  increase  the  extent  of  his  (poteer) ; may  iiO 
he  preserve  him  from  even  the  apprehension  of  misfortune,  and  exempt  him  from  the 
necessity  of  all  precaution. 

Ills  poeli7  is  in  (jencral  (;ood,  and  of  the  same  cast  as  that  composed  hy  Sari 
ad-Dila.  lie  was  a long  time  resident  in  Kgypt,  and  much  of  his  poetry  con- 
sists in  panegyrics  on  the  princes  and  great  men  of  that  country.  He  composed 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Fatimite  khalif  al-Moizz  Abu  Tammam  Maadd,  of  his  son 
al-Aziz,  and  his  grandson  al-IIakim;  he  celebrated  alsA  the  praises  of  al-Kaid 
Jawhar,  the  vizir  Ibn  Killis,  and  otlier  men  of  rank.  (The  lives  of  the  persons 
here  named  will  he  found  in  this  work.)  The  emir  al-MukhtSr  al-Mnsabbihi 
makes  mention  of  this  poet  in  his  history  of  Egypt,  and  assigns  the  year  3U'.) 

(A.  D.  1008-'))  as  that  of  his  death;  another  writer  adds  tliat  he  expired  on 
Friday,  32nd  Ramadan  of  that  year;  while  a third  says  that  it  was  on  the  second 

Rabi.  I suppose  that  he  died  at  Misr  (Old  Cairo). /fntdki  means  native 

of  Antdkiya  (Antioch),  a city  near  Aleppo. — Rakdmak  is  a nickname  (5). 


{1)  Tbe  life  of  Ibo  Hijjlj  will  be  found  la  (hit  work:  his  name  was  at-Husain. 

(S)  Such  1 believe  to  be  (he  meaning  of  the  verse,  which  would  be  altered  hj  rendering  more  clooel}  tbe 
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fm«l  ikordf;  ShakspcAre  bat  npmtcd  lbe»arae  idfa.  aod  givra  marly  a lileral  traaflalioo  of  the  worda  lo 
which  1 allude,  where  lie  **Lord  Hamlet^  with  doublet  alt  unbraced.’* 

(3)  8och  is  ibe  rbaraclerUlk  of  a perfect  idaq  io  the  opialon  of  the  Araba,  both  before  and  lince  the  esia- 
blUhment  of  IslamUm. 

(4)  Literally : Will  leave  nought  unturned  in  ibc  interior  of  futurity. 

(5)  AoAdfnoJl  ia  notan  Arabic  word,  neither  U it,  I believe,  Persian  or  TurkUh;  and  1 am  therefore  io  igno- 
rance of  ita  meaniog 


JAIIZAT  AL-BARMAKI. 

Abii  'l-Ilasaii  Ahmad  Ihn  Jaafar  Ibii  Miiiia  Ibn  Yahya  llm  Kbalid  Ibn  Barmak, 
>urnamed  Jahza  (he  cup-companion,  was  a man  of  talent  and  master  of  various 
accomplisliments;  be  possessed  a knowledfjc  of  history  and  astrology;  lie 
aliouiided  in  repartei>s,  and  was  an  amusing  guest  at  social  parties.  Abu  INasr 
Ibn  al-Marzol>an  has  composed  the  life  and  collected  the  |ioetry  of  (his  member 
of  the  Barinakide  family,  who  w as  also  one  of  (he  wittiest  men  of  his  time.  Tlie 
following  are  specimens  of  his  [Kietry,  which  is  very  fine : 

I am  son  to  those  men  whose  beneficence  enriched  mankind,  and  who  have  become 
the  talk  {of  the  leorld)  for  (heir  signal  liberality.  There  was  no  historian  but  spoke  of 
their  generous  actions;  no  book  but  contained  (heir  praise. 

I said  to  her  (/  lored) : ‘Thou  art  sparing  [of  thy  farourt)  towards  me  when  (/  nm) 
‘awake;  be  (hen  kind  to  thy  .afflicted  lover,  [and  let  him  tee  thee]  in  (Ais)  dreams  I' 
She  answered  : ‘ Thou  also  canst  sleep,  and  yet  wishesi  me  lo  visit  thee  in  thy 
dreams  1'  (1) 

I am  among  a race  who  fly  from  fcoimni  ttinji  an  act  of)  liberality,  and  wlio  have  ((Aerein) 
inherited  (he  character  of  their  fathers.  Fellows  who  would  feel  indignant  (2)  if  I tried 
to  obtain  from  them  a present. — Come,  my  girl,  fill  me  up  an  ample  (rup)  and  sing 
((Ais  air):  The  protectori  are  gone  under  tohote  ihelter  one  could  live. 

O thoo  troop  (3),  whose  departure  is  an  affliction  t the  lover  left  behind  confides  to 
thee  the  surest  pledge — bis  heart. 

When  she  said  to  me;  ‘How  wert  thou  during  my  absence?  Didst  thou  wear  the 
‘ raiment  of  the  rich  or  of  (he  poor?'  I answered:  ‘Ask  me  nnti  I lived  morning  and 
‘ evening  in  the  destitute  state  of  one  deprived  of  all,'  (not  having  thee]. 

The  (Metical  works  of  Jahza  have  been  collected  and  form  a Diwtiit,  of  which 
tlie  greater  part  is  good:  his  adventures  are  well  known.  One  of  his  verses 
currently  quoted  is  the  following; 
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The  sky  was  so  clear  that  people  said : There  is  a contest  between  Jahra  and  the 
weather  (k). 

Jahza  was  an  ugly  man,  and  Ibn  ar-Ruini  [alluding  to  the  circumstance') 
said : 

I am  told  that  Jahza  borrowed  his  cORRle  eyes  (/uAtis)  from  the  elephant  on  Um* 
chess-board  (5),  or  from  the  crab.  0,  how  his  audience  are  to  be  pitied  I To  please 
their  ears,  they  must  afflict  their  eyes. 

He  died  at  kkasit,  A.  H.  326  (A.  D.  937-8);  or  324,  according  lo  some;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  bier  (G)  was  borne  to  Baghdad.  — Jahza  was  a nickname 
given  to  him  by  Abd  .Allah  11m  al-Motazz;  the  Khatih  (7)  says  that  he  was  born 
ill  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  11.  224  (A.  D.  839).  The  history  of  Baghdad  and 
the  Kitdb  al-/lghdni  make  mention  of  him  (8). 


(1)  That  in:  Siare  thou  canst  ilecp,  not  »eud  thy  image  to  rtiiit  me,  rather  than  require  mine  lo  viiit 

ihee  ?— (See  Dole  page  Ufi). 

(2]  Literally:  It  Dere  an  if  I wanted  to  pluck  a hair  from  their  ooscs. 

tS}  Thia  U supposed  to  be  addreiaed  by  a lover  to  the  tribe  of  his  tniitress,  on  their  setting  out  from  Ibeir 
last  habitation  lo  some  nen  station  in  the  desert. 

(4)  Such  Is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Arabic  verse;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  verb  which 
ligoifles  to  be  cfear,  means  also  to  be  of  a good  humour.  By  a similar  analogy,  they  say  in  German:  htUeres 
Wetter  (clear  weather),  and  etn  heiferea  Gemuth  (a  serene  or  gay  mind). 

(5}  In  the  Chinese,  ElindO,  and  Persian  game  of  cbeu,  that  piece  bears  the  name  of  the  elephant,  which 
in  the  English  game  b called  the  bishop. 

(6}  When  the  bodies  of  the  dead  arc  transported  to  the  cemetery,  they  are  placed  on  a bier,  olT  of  which 
(hey  are  removed  on  reaching  the  grave. ^See  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  II,  page  S02. 

(7)  Bee  his  life,  page  75. 

(B)  The  manuscript  of  the  Aghdni,  belonging  to  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  makes  only  incidenul  mention  of  Jahza. 
but  there  Is  reason  to  believe  (hat  this  MS.  is  incomplete.  The  author  of  the  Fikreet  (fol.  196),  informs  us 
that  Jahia  had  studied  under  many  learned  men  and  rdseft,  or  narrators  of  historical  traditions,  and  that  be 
played  on  the  guitar;  he  was  a man  of  dissolute  life  and  of  little  or  no  religious  principle.  He  compos^ 
book  on  cookery,  a history  of  celebrated  players  on  the  guitar a treatise  on  the  eicellence  of  thr 
ragout  called  Sikblj  Becollertinns  of  the  khallf  al-Motasim;  RecollecUons  of  his  own  lime;  on 

Aftrologen  whone  predictions  were  accomplished.  It  appears  ffom  the  same  work  that  be  aeqnired  great 
rtpuUUon  by  lis  vlt  and  prompt  repartees:  in  the  abridgement  of  the  KhatiVs  History  of  Baghdad  (MS.  of 
the  Bib.  du  Boi,  Ho.  634,  fed.  4S,  verso),  it  is  staled  that  he  was  the  Orst  singer  of  his  lime.  Both  author^ 
abstain  from  speaking  of  his  adventures,  on  account,  it  would  seem,  of  their  notoriety. 
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IBN  DARRAJ  Al^ANUALUSl. 


Ahu  Umar  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihii  al-Aasi  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Sulaiman  Ihn 
Isa  Ihii  Darrnj  al-Kastalli  at-Andalusi  {iiatii’e  of  Spain),  ka(ih  and  [kmH  lt>  al-Man- 
siir  Ibn  Ahi  Aamir(l),  is  counted  in  Spain  among  the  good  p<K-ts  and  the  men 
eminent  for  their  learning.  At-Thaalihi  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  Y'atfmu 
and  speaks  of  him  in  tliesj;  terms:  “He  was  for  the  country  of  Andalus,  that 
“ which  al-Mutanahhi  was  for  Svria,  a |:oet  of  the  highest  order,  and  equally 
“ elegant  in  what  he  said  and  wrote."  He  then  gives  some  fine  passages  from 
his  compositions.  Ibn  Rassam  also,  in  his  Dakhira,  speaks  of  Ihn  Darraj  and 
gives  specimens  of  his  epistles  and  poems.  I learn  from  his  collected  poetical 
works,  which  form  two  volumes,  tliat  al-Mansur  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  ordered  him 
to  compose  a |ioem  in  imitation  of  the  kafida  made  by  Abii  Nawas  al-Hakami 
in  praise  of  al-Khasib  Ibn  Aid  al-Hainid,  chief  of  the  land-tax  ollice  in  Egypt  (2); 
the  poem  by  Abii  Nawas  begins  thus : 

O maid  that  dwellest  near  our  double  lent  (3) I thou  hast  a jealous  father;  and  the 
least  (farour)  one  ran  hope,  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  thee. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  Ibn  Darraj  recited  to  him  an  elegant  kasidu, 
which  contains,  among  others,  the  following  pas-sage; 

Woman  I knowest  thou  not  to  remain  [here]  is  to  die;  and  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
indigent  are  tombsf  Thou  striveat  to  appal  me  with  the  terrors  of  a lengthened  jour- 
ney, but  [knotol}  that  {journey)  will  be  the  means  of  [my]  kissing  Ibn  Aftmir's  hand. 
Let  me  then  drink  of  the  desert’s  waters,  though  stagnant;  so  that  I arrive  where  the 
waters  of  (ienerosily  are  pure.  Though  the  perils  of  the  desert  waste  be  reserved  for 
him  who  rides  therein,  the  reward  {of  hit  toil  Kill  be)  great. 

In  the  same  poem  is  this  description  of  his  parting  from  his  wife  and  child  : 

When  she  approached  to  say  adieu — and  already  her  sighs  and  lamentations  had 
shaken  niy  fortitude — she  conjured  me  to  remember  our  mutual  love;  and  there,  in 
the  cradle,  lay  an  inhint  lisping  a feeble  cry : it  was  unable  to  reply  when  spoken  to, 
but  its  looks  knew  well  how  to  touch  the  tender  soul  (k):  lodged  in  the  safe  dwelling  of 
our  hearts,  soft  arms  and  bosoms  w ere  its  bed.  She  that  gave  it  the  breast  was  one 
for  whose  neck  and  bosom  a man  would  sacrifice  his  life;  its  nurse  was  one  for  the 
preservation  of  whose  charms  prayers  would  be  offered  to  God:  I disobeyed  {the  mile 
Kkirh  Kot)  its  intercessor  with  my  soul,  and  evening  and  morning  led  me  on,  till 
accustomed  to  my  nightly  journeys.  The  wing  of  separation  bore  me  away ; and  her 
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fluUrrini;  heart  (5),  dismayed  at  my  departure,  bore  away  her  (senses  in  a swoon;.  If 
she  bade  adieu  to  a jealous  husband,  he  was  only  jealous  of  his  fortitude  (leAieA  nearly 
yielded)  to  her  grief. — Had  she  then  seen  me  when  the  ardours  of  noon  were  shed 
upon  me,  and  the  trembling  mirage  waved  around;  when  I bared  my  face  to  the 
meridian  fires,  and  submitted  to  their  force;  (the  evenings  too  were  warm);  when  I 
inhaled  the  life-giving  brcetc  which  flew  across  my  path  as  I trod  over  the  burning 
sands;  (and  Death  wears  many  shapes  in  the  coward’s  eye,  but  Danger  is  a vain  sound 
to  the  cars  of  the  brave  !)—{//ad  the  tern  me  then]  she  had  clearly  learned  that  I yield 
not  to  the  injustice  {of  for/une', , and  that  1 can  bear  with,  firmness  the  biting  of  adver- 
sity. He  that  is  emir  (moiter)  over  the  terrors  of  the  desert  needs  only  his  sword  for 
vizir,  when  threatened  with  danger.  Had  she  seen  me  with  my  soul  intent  on  speed- 
ing the  nightly  journey,  w hen  my  sounding  steps  held  converse  with  the  demons  of 
the  waste — when  I wandered  over  the  desert  during  the  shades  of  night,  while  the 
roar  of  the  lion  was  heard  from  his  haunt  among  the  reeds — when  the  brilliant  Pleiades 
circled  {Ihrough  the  Ararens),  like  dark-eyed  maids  (danring)  in  the  green  woods;  and 
the  polar  stars  were  borne  round  like  the  wine  cups  filled  by  a fair  gazelle  and  circu- 
lated by  an  assiduous  attendant ; — when  the  milky  way  seemed  like  the  gray  hairs  of 
age  upon  the  head  of  the  gloomy  night — when  the  ardour  of  my  resorption  and  the 
piercer  of  the  darkness  (fi)  were  equally  terrible — when  languor  closed  the  eyelids  of 
the  stars; — ah  I then  she  had  known  that  Fate  itself  obeyed  my  will,  and  that  I was 
worthy  the  favour  of  Ibn  ,\6mir. 

This  poem  is  of  considerable  lengtJi,  but  the  e.xtracl  we  have  given  is  sulhcienl. 
Since  we  have  spoken  of  this  kasula,  we  must  cite  also  a jK>rtion  of  tlie  one  com- 
|K)sed  by  Abi\  ^awas,  and  imiuiled,  in  its  rhyme  and  measure,  by  Abu  Umar. 
Abd  Nawas,  having  set  out  from  Baghdad  for  Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  eulo- 
gizing Ahii  Nasr  al-Khasib,  recited  to  him  the  poem  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
and  in  which  he  named  the  different  jilaces  where  he  slopped  on  the  way : one 
verse  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the  life  of  Abii  Ishak  al-Ghazzi  (7),  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  inserting  the  whole  of  it  here;  it  is  besides  of  consider- 
able length ; we  shall  merely  quote  some  select  passages : 

When  my  active  camel  bore  mo  from  her  tent,  she  said : ‘ It  is  grievous  for  us  to  see 
‘thee  going  away  I Is  there  not  some  place  nearer  than  Egypt  where  riches  maybe 
* found?  There  are  surely  many  means  of  gaining  riches.’  I answered,  whilst  her  fair 
companions  were  hastening  after,  and  complaining  of  her  speed;  and,  as  they  ran, 
perfumes  dropped  (from  their  Aoir) ; ' Let  me  go,  so  that  the  number  of  those  who  (IS 
‘ envy  thee  may  be  increased  by  (the  siicrcM  of]  my  journey  to  the  city  in  which  al- 
‘ Khasib  is  emir.  If  our  camels  visit  not  the  country  of  al-KhasIb,  to  what  other  ge- 
‘ nerons  man  can  they  go?  Beneficence  went  not  beyond  him,  neither  did  it  stop  before 
' it  reached  him ; no  I wherever  he  is.  Beneficence  is  there.  {He  it]  the  man  of  noble 
‘ soull  he  buyelh  with  his  wealth  a glorious  reputation,  for  he  knoweth  how  the  vicis- 
‘ siludes  of  Fortune  revolve.’ 

Though  others  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  words,  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful (8)  knoweth  them  well.  Thou  [O ! Khatih)  hast  not  ceased  to  serve  him  with  good 
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coansci,  from  the  time  of  ((Ay)  yonlh  till  the  grey  hairs  appeared  on  (My)  cheeks. 
When  an  unforeseen  event  occurred,  your  prudence  released  the  khalif  from  all  an- 
xiety (9),  or  your  advice  guided  him  in  the  choice  of  a minister. 


The  poet  then  enters  into  the  description  of  the  places  wliere  he  stopped  to 
rest,  and  he  finishes  thus : 

In  the  tumult  of  battle,  al-KhasIb  shed  glory  on  the  sword  and  the  lance ; in  peace, 
he  gave  lustre  to  the  pulpit  and  the  throne  (10).  Profuse  in  his  bounty  when  the 
hands  of  others  are  contracted  {by  ararirr) ; jealously  respectful  of  female  honour  1 
O,  Khasibl  if  my  {dacriplion)  attain  the  height  of  thy  {glory),  I shall  merit  wraith, 
and  thou,  that  1 place  my  hopes  in  thy  bounty.  If  thou  grantest  me  thy  favour,  [UtU 
be  bttauu]  I deserve  it;  if  you  withhold  [thy  approbation),  I shall  ask  ((Ay)  excuse 
{for  my  prenmption)  and  be  grateful. 

.\bii  Nawas  then  cclehratctl  the  praises  of  al-Khasih  in  a number  of  other 
poems,  and  on  his  return  to  Baj^hdad  he  made  an  eulogium  on  the  khalif  (11) 
who  .said  to  him : “ What  can  you  say  of  us,  after  having  .said  of  our  lieutenant : 
“ If  our  cameh  visit  not  the  country  of  al-Khasib?”  (the  khalif  here  repeated 
this  and  the  next  verse.)  Abfi  Nawas  remained  for  some  time  with  his  eyes 
cast  towards  the  ground,  and  llicn  held  up  his  head  and  recited  these  lines : ' 

When  we  praise  you  with  sincerity,  you  are  what  we  describe  and  even  more;  if 
our  words  seem  to  convey  the  praises  of  any  other,  it  is  thou  atone  towards  whom 
our  thoughts  are  turned . 

From  another  piece  of  Abil  Omar's,  we  extract  the  following  verse : 

If  the  valley  where  thou  dwellest  be  inaccessible  [to  thy  loner],  let  the  place  of  our 
meeting  be  the  valley  of  sleep;  there  I may  chance  to  And  thee  (12). 

In  this  verse,  he  comes  near  the  following  thought  of  another  poet's: 

Is  there  means  of  meeting  thee  in  the  lonely  valley,  for  the  grounds  reserved  by  thy 
tribe  are  full  of  spies  (13)  ? 

Abu  Omar  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  347  (,\.  D.  958),  and 
died  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  15th  of  the  second  Jumada,  421  (A.  D.  1030.) — 
Darrdj  is  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors.  — Knstalli  means  native  of  Kas- 
OSta/fa  (14),  a city  in  Spain,  called  also  Kastalla  Darraj  (Kastalla  of  Darraj);  but 
1 know  not  if  it  be  after  tlie  ancestor  of  AbO  Omar  or  some  other  person  that  it 
was  so  called. 
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(i)  AbA  AAinir  Ifubaniinwl  Ibn  Abi  Aimir  Mirnamed  «l->MaiuAr  (CA«  vieforiotti).  was  created  or 

prime  miDister  of  ibe  kingdom  of  Cordova,  A.  U.  366  (A.  D.  976',  on  ibe  accession  of  HUhlm  al-lluwaijad 
Billah.  After  acbieviog  successfulljr  more  than  Bflj  campaigns  against  the  Christians,  he  was  defeated  bjr 
Bancfao,  king  of  ^favarre,  in  tba  year  399  (A.  B.  1001),  and  died  of  grief  soon  aAer.  Though  be  made 
regularly  two  expeditions  every  year  against  the  enemy,  be  foond  snfGcienl  leisure  to  palroniie  men  of 
learning.  (BupAfar  — Conde— AbO  ‘1-Fadk.) 

(S;  Al-Rhailb  was  appoioled  to  this  place  by  the  kbalif  HarOn  al-Rasbtd,  A.  H.  190  (A.  D.  806-6],  and 
removed  A.  H.  191— (Ai*jraktn.  page  119.) 

(3)  The  dual  is  here  employed  for  probably  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  already  noticed,  page  liS,  noir(l). 

(4)  Literally:  The  spot  where  affection  tourbee,  or  lights  on  souls. 

(8)  Literally:  ribs. 

(6)  TAe  fiercer  of  (Ae  dorkneis;  tbe  planet  Saturn. 

(7)  See  page  42. 

(8)  Tbe  poet  means  the  kbalif  HarOo  ar-Rash1d. 

(9)  Literally:  You  spared  him  the  trouble  of  it. 

(10)  As  governor,  he  had  the  right  of  pronounciog  the  khotba  from  tbe  pulpit,  and  of  giving  public  audi- 
ence from  tba  throne  as  representative  of  the  kbalif.  It  would  appear  from  al-MakIn.  page  114.  and  AbO 
T-Mabisin,  MS.  of  the  Jfi'6.  du  Bof,  No.  659,  that  in  the  lime  of  ar-Rashtd  the  governor  of  Egypt  was  some- 
times authorised  rollcrl  tbe  revenue.  It  U necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  al*K.bailb  could  not  have 
presided  at  public  prayers  fw  Egypt,  as  be  never  acted  as  governor  of  (bat  province. 

(H)  Probably  the  kbalif  ar< Rashid. 

(12)  That  is:  let  us  dream  of  each  other. 

(13)  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  (be  shaikhs  reserved  for  ibeir  own  use  a certain  portion  of  ground  near  the 
camp ; this  w as  called  the  Uima,  or  forbidden  tpot,  and  no  other  dare  feed  bis  flocks  or  hunt  in  it.  Later  poets 
designate  by  this  word  the  spot  where  the  beloved  is  supposed  to  reside;  end  mystic  writers  cell  llcaveo  (Ac 
JTfinn,  because  God.  the  object  of  love,  dwells  there.— (See  CAret(ociMi(A(c,  tom.  Ill,  page  153.) 

(14)  Al-Idrisi  pieces  Kastalle  on  tbe  sea-coest,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Tavira:  Cond4  says  that  it  U now 
called  Castellar. 


IBN  ZAIDUN  AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu  ’I-Walid  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Zaidun  al- 
Makhzdmi  al-Andalusi  al-Kortobi  {descended  from  the  tribe  of  MaJehzurn  rind 
native  of  Cordova  in  Spain):  this  celebrated  poet  is  spoken  of  in  the  following 
terms  by  Ibn  Bassiim  in  the  Dakhtra:  “Abil  ’1-Walid  attained  tbe  height  of 
*'  perfection  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  closed  tlte  series  of  poets  sprung  from 
“ Makhzum;  he  had  received  from  Fortune  tbe  best  of  her  favours;  he  sur- 
passed  (in  abilities)  every  person  {of  his  time),  and  wielded  his  authority  {as 
vizir)  to  the  welfare  {of  friends)  and  the  detriment  {of  foes):  he  was  endowed 
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“ wilh  a great  talent  for  aptly  expressing  his  thouglits  in  prose  and  verse,  joined 
“ to  such  information  in  literature  as  surpassed  the  ocean  by  its  overflow,  and 
“ the  moon  by  its  lustre;  his  poetry  had  a power  which  no  magic  ever  pos- 
“ sessed,  and  (tin  elevation)  which  the  stars  could  not  rival;  and  he  had  re- 
" ceived  in  portion  (1)  a prose  style  of  a singular  and  original  consU'uction, 
“ quite  poetic  in  its  terms  and  ideas.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  juris- 
“ consults  in  Cordova,  and  when  his  learning  bad  attained  its  height,  when  his 
“ poetic  talent  had  acquired  its  excellence,  when  his  position  (in  the  worltl) 
“ became  eminent  and  when  his  tongue  was  free  (to  give  its  mandates  uncon- 
“ trolled),  he  left  his  native  place  and  went,  in  the  year  4-'il  (A.  D.  1 049-50),  to 
“ al-Motadid  Abbad,  prince  of  Seville,  who  adopted  him  as  one  of  his  privileged 
“ friends,  admitted  him  into  his  intimate  society,  hearkened  to  his  counsels, 
“ and  treated  him  on  the  footing  of  a vizir.”  This  author  then  gives  a great 
number  of  epistles  and  pieces  of  poetry  composed  by  Ibn  Zaidiin,  among  others, 
the  following : 

Between  me  and  thee  subsists  a feeling  which,  if  pleasing  to  thee,  shall  never  expire 
— a secret  which  has  remained  undivulged,  whilst  other  secrets  were  revealed.  He 
who  would  buy  the  share  I hold  in  thy  affections  might  offer  me  life  itself;  I would 
not  sell  my  share  in  thy  affections.  Let  it  suffice  thee  that,  although  thou  hast  placed 
on  my  heart  a burden  which  the  hearts  of  men  could  out  sustain,  my  heart  sustains 
it.  Be  scornful,  I shall  suffer  patiently;  be  proud,  1 shall  endure  it;  be  haughty,  1 
shall  be  bumble;  return,  I shall  approach;  speak,  I shall  hear;  order,  I shall  obey. 

Ky  the  same : 

He  has  bid  adieu  to  fortitude,  the  lover  who  bade  adieu  to  thee:  it  is  now  betrayed, 
the  secret  {of  /lis  lore  vihich  he  And]  confided  to  thee  (afone) . lie  gnashes  his  t^th 
'leitA  regret]  that  he  went  not  onward  some  steps  more,  when  he  fallowed  thee  to  say 
farewell.  Sister  to  the  moon  in  exaltation  and  in  lustrel  may  God  reserve  a time 
when  1 shall  see  thee  reappear!  If  my  nights  are  long  during  thy  absence,  'tis  thou 
who  art  the  cause ; 1 pass  them  in  lamenting  the  shortness  of  the  nights  I spent  with 
thee. 

He  is  autlior  also  of  some  high-sounding  |xicms,  a ]>ortion  of  which  I should 
give,  were  I not  afraid  of  being  prolix.  One  of  bis  most  brilliant  gems  (2)  is 
the  hasida  which  contains  these  verses : 

Whilst  oar  inmost  thoughts  conversed  with  thee  (leAen  memorj/  recalled  thy  image), 
grief  bad  nearly  killed  ns,  did  we  not  assume  fortitude.  Since  thou  art  gone,  our 
days  are  become  dark,  though  with  thee  our  nights  were  bright.  Yesterday  our  sepa* 
ration  was  not  apprehended ; to-day,  our  meeting  again  cannot  be  hoped  for. 
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The  poem  [frqm  which  this  passage  is  taken)  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
each  of  its  verses  might  be  selected  {for  its  beauty),  but  it  would  divert  us  from 
our  plan  were  we  to  enter  into  long  details.  Ibn  Zaidiin  died  and  was  buried 
at  Seville  on  the  1st  Rajab,  A.  li.  463  (A.  D.  1071):  mention  is  made  of  his  father 
by  Ibn  Bashkdwal,  who  speaks  highly  of  him  in  bis  Silatj  and  says:  "He  was  04 
" surnamed  Abu  Bakr;  he  died  in  the  year  405  (A.  D.  1014-5),  at  al-Bira 
“ {Fivira)  (3),  whence  his  Ixidy  was  taken  to  Cordova,  where  it  was  inter- 
" red  on  Monday,  7th  of  the  second  Rabi  of  that  year;  his  birth  was  in  A.  H.  354 
“ (A.  D.  965) : he  used  to  dye  his  hair  black  (4).”  Ibn  Zaidiin  had  a son  named 
Abii  Bakr,  who  acted  as  vizir  to  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad,  and  was  slain  on  the  day 
in  which  Yiisuf  Ibn  TJshifln  took  Cordova  from  Ibn  Abbiid  and  deprived  him  of 
his  kingdom ; the  particulars  of  which  event  we  shall  give  in  the  lives  of  these 
princes.  Cordova  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  ‘2nd  Safar,  484  (March,  A.D.  1 09 1 ), 
and  Abii  Bakr  was  killed  there.  We  have  already  given  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Kortuba  (Cordova)’,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here:  it  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih,  author  of  the  lkd(5);  the  Franks  took  this 
city  from  the  Moslims  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  633  (about  the  1st  of  July, 
1236)  (6) 


|1)  In  Ihe  Aribic  tnt,  the  word  here  treniUted  by  he  And  received  tn portion,  ie  printed  jaet  conformebly 
to  the  MSS.,  bat  it  U evident  that  the  true  reediag  is  .k^,  and  as  such  it  is  here  adopted. 

Literally:  One  of  his  admirable  necklaces. 

(3)  See  Casiri's  Bibliotheca  Arahica,  t.  II,  page  247  ec  aev.,  and  Bioprophio  unieerulte,  Zaidovs. 

14)  It  was  more  usual  to  dye  it  red ; see  note  (3).  page  46. 

(5)  See  page  112. 

l6)  For  farther  information  respecting  Ibn  Zaiddn,  tee  M.  de  Sacy's  article  In  the  BioprapAie  t’nSversel/r. 
ZAtnons ; the  dale  of  the  taking  of  Cordova,  A.  H.  434  (1042),  as  there  given,  is  incorrect : consult  also  the 
work  of  H.Weyers,  entitled  Specimen  ertrienm,  etc.  This  geutleman  informs  roe  that  he  still  intends  to 
publish  the  celebrated  epistle  of  Ibn  Zaiddn,  with  the  oomroentery  of  Ibn  Nubkta. 


IBN  AL-ABBAR  THE  POET. 


4,^  Abu  Jaafar-'Ahnuid  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Khaulani,  native  of  Se^ls»  in  Spain, 


l’ 


' and  surnamed  Ibn  al-Abbar,  was  a poet  of  reputation,  and,  in’^e  different 
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branches  of  his  art,  one  of  the  ablest  among  the  poets  patronised  by  the  prince 
of  Seville  al-Motadid  Ahl>ad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Lakhmi.  He  was  also  a man  of 
learning,  having  made  compilations  and  composed  (.vome  original  treatises)^ 
hut  he  possessed  an  acknowledged  talent,  and  showed  unbounded  abilities  in  his 
poetical  works,  from  which  we  extract  the  following;  Ix^utiful  passage; 

She  knew  not  the  lasting  passion  with  which  her  eyes  inspired  my  soul,  nor  the 
anguish  which  was  borne  by  my  heart  (!]. — I should  lay  down  my  life  For  that  {fair] 
visitor  who  sought,  but  could  not  approach  the  (lovtr]  drowned  in  tears  and  consumed 
{with  late).  Apprehensive  of  spies,  she  came  to  me  with  hurried  steps,  her  neck 
adorned  with  no  other  jewels  but  its  grace  and  beauty.  I handed  her  the  cup,  and 
the  wine  which  it  contained  blushed  (iritA  jealousy)  at  the  fragrance  of  her  lips  and 
the  radiance  of  her  teeth  (2j.  {Wedrani)  till  her  eyelids  yielded  to  the  blandishments 
of  slumber,  and  the  strength  of  the  purple  {liquorj  snbdu^  her  to  my  w ill.  I wished 
to  give  her  my  cheek  for  a pillow  (3),  but  it  was  too  small,  and  she  said ; Your  arms 
are  for  me  the  best  of  pillows.  She  passed  the  night  in  a safe  retreat  where  no  fear 
assailed  her  ; and  I passed  the  night  thirsting  {to  taste  her  lips),  but  1 abstained  (A;. 
When  this  (maid,  beauteous  as  tie)  moon,  approached,  the  full  moon  was  eificed  (Ay  her 
beauty),  and  all  the  horizon  became  dark  with  jealousy : the  night  was  perplex^  to 
know  where  the  moon  would  rise,  but  the  night  knew  not  that  I held  the  moon  in  my 
arms. 

He  has  composed  a number  of  pretty  little  pieces  in  the  same  style,  and  his 
Diwdn,  or  collected  poetical  works  are  spoken  of  by  Ihn  Bassain  in  the  Da- 
k/ura,  Ibn  al-Abhar  died  A.H.  433  (A.D.  1041-2). — K hauldni means  descended 
from  Khaulnn,  son  of  Amr,  father  of  a great  tribe  which  settled  in  Syria. — 
Ishhiliya  (Seville)  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Spain. 


(1)  See  note  (8),  pige  11*. 

(1)  Literally : Iks  Aoneyed  row  of  teeth  and  the  kattstones,  to  which  while  teeth  are  often  compared  hy 
Arabic  poets. 

(3)  The  softneu  of  the  cheeks,  their  tenderness  and  delicacy,  are  common  topics  with  the  poeu. 

(4)  Literally:  IFirAowr  ctfAer  returning  from  the  source  or  going  to  it.  This  expression  was  originaliy  used 
by  the  nomadic  Arabs  in  speaking  of  the  power  which  their  cameis  possessed  of  enduring  thin I. 


AL-MANAZI. 

Oil  AbA  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  as-Sulaiki  al-Manazi,  a man  of  superior  talent 
and  distinguished  as  a poet,  was  vizir  to  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Marw^  al-Kurdi, 
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prince  of  Maiyaiariktn  and  Di^  Rakr,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later.  To  his 
eminent  learning  and  his  abilities  as  a poet,  was  joined  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  he  went  a number  of  times  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
He  had  collected  a great  quantity  of  books,  which  he  made  over  as  a wakf  (I) 
to  the  mosque  of  Maiyaiarikin  and  the  mos({ue  of  Amid,  in  the  libraries  of 
which  they  arc  still  to  be  found,  and  where  they  are  known  by  the  designation 
of  al-Mandzi s Books.  He  had  one  time  an  interview,  at  Maarrat  an-Noman, 
with  the  poet  Abii  'l-Ala,  who  complained  to  him  of  his  position,  isolated  as  he 
was  from  mankind  and  badly  treated  by  them ; to  which  al-Manazi  replied ; 
"What  can  they  liavc  to  say  to  you,  since  you  have  resigned  to  them  both  this 
" world  and  the  next  (2)  ?”  "Ah!”  replied  Abu  ’1-Ala,  "and  the  next  also?” 

repeating  the  words  several  times  and  much  offended;  he  then  hung  down  his 
head  and  did  not  utter  another  word  till  (Jtis  visitor)  went  away.  In  one  of  his 
journeys,  al-Manazi  passed  through  the  valley  of  Buzaa  (3),  and,  charmed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  s|>otand  the  feelings  it  inspired,  he  made  on  it  these  verses: 

A valley  sheltered  us  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sands,  and  a dense  foliage  gave  to 
it  a double  shelter.  We  took  repose  nnder  a tree  which  soothed  ns  with  ita  sound,  as 
a nnrse  soothes  her  child  just  weaned.  Fired  with  thirst,  we  drank  of  a pure  spring 
whose  waters  were  sweeter  (to  lu)  than  wine  to  a boon  companion.  This  valley  wards  off 
the  son  on  every  point  from  which  he  can  look  towards  it ; him  it  excludes,  but  allows 
the  zephyr  to  enter.  Its  (brilliant  pebbles  cause  the  maids  adorned  with  jewels  to 
tremble,  and  they  feel  if  the  knot  of  their  necklaces  (bt  uniroken] . 

These  verses  arc  quite  unique  in  their  class,  and  have  l>cen  cited,  with  others 
hv  the  same  author,  in  the  Zinat  ad-Diikr,  a work  composed  by  Abu  'l-Ma.\li 
al-HazIri ; among  those  given  by  him  are  the  following : 

The  boy  I have  is  tall  and  slender;  he  is  like  Euclid's  line;  without  breadthi  the 
sense  he  possesses  is  extremely  little:  it  is  like  the  point — having  no  parts. 

.\  number  of  his  lesser  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but 
the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  very  rare:  I have  l>een  told  tliat  the  kadi 
al-Fadil  commissioned  a man  of  learning,  who  was  on  his  travels,  to  procure  him 
a copy  ; this  person,  in  consequence,  made  inquiries  in  every  country  to  which  he 
went,  but  could  gain  no  information  about  the  book,  and  he  then  wrote  a letter  to 
the  kadi,  informing  him  of  his  want  of  success ; this  letter  contained  some  verses, 
one  of  which  had  for  second  hemistich  these  words : And  the  dwellings  are  not 
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inhabited  by  the  poems  of  al-Mandzi(f).  Died  A.  H.  437  (A.  D.  1045-6). — 
Mandzi  means  natiee  of  Mandzjird,  a city  near  Kharlabirl  (5);  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Mandzkird,  a castle  in  tbc  dependencies  of  Kbalat  (6),  of 
wbicb  mention  will  be  made  in  the  life  of  Taki  ad-din  Omar,  prince  of  Hamab. 
Kbartabirt  is  tbe  well-known  Hisn  Zidd  (7).  Burzda  is  a considerable  town 
half  way  between  Aleppo  and  Manbij. 


ilk  Wakft  a coDcesiion  in  perpeiuily  for  pious  purposes. 

{%)  This  is  a sarcastic  allusion  to  AbO  'l-AU*s  heterodox  principles;  see  bis  life,  page 94. 

(3)  See  AbH  1-Fadi's  Geography,  page  967  of  tbe  Arabic  test. 

(4)  This  hemistich  is  remarkable  only  for  having  the  word  al-ManAii  preceded  by  another  of  nearly  the 
same  sound,  al-Man4Ut  (tht  dtcellingt). 

(5)  In  Lapie‘s  map  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  tbe  name  of  this  place  b whiten  Charpttd:  it  ties  about  16 
miles  east  of  the  Euphrates  in  38>  25'  latitude  north  —See  St.  Martin's  Af/moirei  ntr  TArm^i'e,  1. 1,  p.  95. 

{6}  Shalai,  a city  of  Armenia,  is  situated  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  lake  Van.— /dam,  i.  I,  p.  103. 
(7)  See  Abo  'I^Fadk's  Geography ; Arabic  text,  page  53. 


IBN  AL-KHAIYAT  THE  POET. 

Abu  Abd  Allab  Abmad  Ibn  Mubammad  Ibn  All  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Sadaka, 
8B  at-Taglibi  (member  of  the  tribeofTagUh),  siirnamed  Ibn  al-KbaiyM  (son  of  the 
tailor),  native  of  Damascus,  was  a k5tib(1)  and  poet  of  considerable  merit.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  travel,  be  composed  poems  in  praise  of  tbe  (eminent)  men  (whom  he 
saw)  in  different  countries;  and  went  to  Persia,  wbere  be  also  made  verses  in  ho- 
nour (of  its  princes).  At  Aleppo  be  met  wilb  tbc  celebrated  poet  Abu  '1-Fityan 
Ibn  Haiyus,  and  presented  bim  with  bis  poetical  works,  on  wbicb  Ibn  Hayus  said : 
“Tbis  boy  bas  announced  to  me  my  dealb,  for  it  seldom  happens  in  any  pro- 
“ fession,  that  a person  of  superior  skill  springs  up,  without  its  l>eing  an  indi- 
“ cation  that  the  death  of  the  oldest  master  in  that  profession  is  at  hand." 
On  coming  to  Aleppo  in  very  low  circumstances  and  utterly  unable  to  support 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Ibn  Haiyus  in  tbe  following  lines ; 

What  remains  in  my  possession  would  not  sell  for  a nut,  and  my  aspect  may  dis- 
pense thee  from  inquiring  into  my  real  state.  But  I bare  still  some  honour  left(2j;  that 
I have  kept  unsold ; and  where,  where  would  a purchaser  be  found  ? 
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On  reading  these  verses,  Ibn  Haiyus  exclaimed : “ Had  he  said : And  thou  art 
“ surely  the  purchaser ! it  would  have  been  better." — ^The  collection  of  Ibn 
al-Khaiyat's  poems  is  so  common,  that  it  is  useless  to  quote  any  of  them : most 
of  his  kasidas  arc  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  had  he  composed  no  other  than  the 
one  which  rhymes  in  b,  tliat  poem  alone  had  sufTiced  for  his  reputation;  it 
begins  thus : 


Obtain  from  the  zephyrs  of  Najd  (3),  that  they  grant  respite  to  his  heart;  for  their 
perfume  has  nearly  borne  his  senses  away.  Beware  of  that  zephyr,  when  it  breathes; 
the  lightest  evil  it  produces  is  the  pains  of  love.  O,  my  friends  (h)  I if  yon  have  ever 
loved,  yon  must  know  what  hold  that  passion  takes  of  him  whose  heart  is  smitten  and 
enamoured:  ho  reflects,  and  reflection  augments  desire;  the  lover  tongs,  and  love  de- 
prives of  reason  the  victim  to  whom  it  clings.  An  anxious  pain  with  passionate  despair 
and  hope — intense  desire,  though  far  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  near.  In  our  caravan 
there  is  one  who  encloses  in  his  breast  a wasting  fire ; and  who  says  to  the  challenge  of 
love:  “ Here  [is  (Ay  rtc(im)  I"  When  a breath  (o/'  lA«  zepAyr)  comes  tremblingly  from 
the  desert  [irAere  hit  mitirtti  dteellt},  it  bears  with  it  pain  to  [afpiet)  him.  but  (does) 
not  (Arar)  its  cure  (5).  {In  the  carman)  is  one  whom  protecting  spears  surround; 
whose  heart  is  turned  away  {from  me],  while  in  mine  |7  feel),  from  her  aversion,  (pains) 
like  those  which  her  guardian  (ipeart)  would  cause.  If  I hear  in  our  encampment  a 
plaintive  sigh,  I am  jealous  from  apprehension,  fearing  that  it  may  proceed  from  love 
of  her. 

* 

The  [wiem  fiom  which  these  lines  are  taken  is  of  considerable  length,  but  we 
shall  limit  our  extract  to  the  foregoing  citation.  Another  of  his  pieces  is  the 
following : 

Ask  the  drawn  sword  of  her  glances  if  there  still  remains  in  my  heart  a drop  of 
blood  to  supply  the  sources  of  my  tears.  Ah  I there  is  no  protector,  none  to  excuse  or 
sooth  {the  lorer)  on  the  day  desire  torments  (Aim).  She  has  drawn  against  us  the 
sharp  {tttord]  of  her  looks,  that  nymph  with  the  slender  waist.  She  is  a Turk  by 
nation  (6),  and  the  arrow  she  shoots  ofi  commits  less  ravage  than  the  glances  of  her 
eyes.  And(fe(  me  not  forget)  the  night  in  which  I went  to  meet  her;  when  I held  con- 
verse with  sleeplessnesa,  and  care  was  the  companion  of  my  couch.  The  dread  of  her 
cruelty  drove  me  for  protection  to  her,  yet  how  often  do  the  most  forward  retreat  (Ae- 
fore  teriout  danger]^  The  wine-cup  had  then  subdued  her  native  rigour,  and  ebriety 
borne  down  her  capridousness;  an  embrace  was  lawfully  due.  and  I then  kissed  a 07 
charming  month  and  neck  I Throughout  the  night  my  thoughts  were  at  work;  was 
it  a false  image  which  I had  met, — the  phantom  of  a nocturnal  dream?  How  then 
had  her  aversion  ceased?  bow  did  we  meet  in  love?  Aly  |mu{  so)  proud  and  (so)  hum- 
ble is  the  slave  of  tbve;  her  {tody  so)  full  and  (so)  slj^ht  is  ((A«  throne)  of  beauty . 

In  the  follow!^,  *he  Aproaches  his  family  and  friends : 

O,  you  [who  dwelt)  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  if  I have  treated  you  with 
rigour  (7),  my  excuse  has  been  already  given;  mistake  not  my  [reason  for)  quitting  the 
place  which  you  inhabit ; the  man  of  noble  mind  is  impatient  under  injustice. 
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I By  the  same : 

Didst  thon  suppose  that  I could  ever  turn  my  love  away  from  thee?  (0e  it  knoten  to 
Atm)  who  thinks  it  should  be  done,  that  a thousand  reasons  are  against  it  (8). 

I am  much  pleased  witli  the  two  following  verses  from  one  of  his  kasidas; 
I they  are  extremely  sentimental : 

' When  I call  to  recollection  the  tribe  which  dwells  in  the  valley,  love  kills  that 

I heart  of  mine  and  gives  it  life.  When  I was  at  Kakmatain  (9),  I longed  after  them, 

I but  their  tents  were  in  the  valley  of  UhadAya  (tO);  O,  how  distant  were  the  objects  of 

I my  desire  1 (11) 

Ibn  al-Kliaiyat  w'as  horn  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  -'loO  (A.  D.  1058);  he  died  there 
I on  the  11th  Ramadan,  517  (.A.D.  1123):  another  statement,  which  however  is 

I not  exact,  places  his  deatli  on  the  17th  Ramadan. 

I (1)  ^ note  (7)>  20;  tnd  note  (4),  33. 

I (2)  Literally:  5om«  «ra/er  of  the  face  which  I have  kept  from  nlling.  That  it:  I hare  atill  a feeling  of 

I honour  which  prereols  me  from  prostiluling  my  lalenti  for  money,  and  praising  unworthy  personi  In  hopoi  of 

t being  rewarded.  — See  note  (IS),  page  106. 

I (3)  The  highland  of  Najd  in  Arabia  ii  frequently  celebrated  for  iu  Oowen  and  iheir  perfume;  U ia 

( the  Arcadia  of  the  Arabic  poeu. 

I (4)  Literally:  0 (wo fnfendr.  See  note (t),  page  115. 

(5)  Literally:  /(<  companion;  the  companion  of  pain  or  aicLness  atj>,  U the  cure 
^ (6)  Compare  this  with  the  rertee  at  page  101. 

{7}  Literally:  my  ifortn  hoi  6orne  you  aieay. 

(8)  In  the  Arabic,  the  relative  pronoun  in  can  be  referred  to  two  antecedents;  the  word  jj  aigDifim 
flight,  and  joined  to  the  negative  particle,  nemaify;  the  sense  of  the  verse  is  coasequenUy  very  difficult  to 
determine,  and  the  studied  obscurity  of  its  construction  induces  me  to  apprehend  that  1 have  missed  the  au- 
thor's real  meaning. 

i9)  Ar-AoJbnarnin,  a Talley  near  Medina,  mentioned  by  ancient  poets;  a number  of  other  places  In  Ara- 
bia bear  this  name. 

(10)  The  valley  of  al-Ghadiya  is  not  noticed  in  the  biographical  dictionaries  of  as-SoyOU.  ai<Zamakhsbari 
and  YakOt. 

(11)  The  meaning  of  the  expression  U Jju  is  given  by  ax-Zawtaiii  in  his  commentary  on  tke  70tb  verae  of 
Amro  ’I'Kais's  Moallaka. 


AL-MAIDANI. 

Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Maidini, 
native  of  Naisapur,  was  an  eminent  literary  man  and  a learned  phiiologer. 
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He  was  the  faTourite  pupil  of  Abu  ’l-Hasan  al-Wahidi,  author  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Koran;  he  then  studied  under  other  masters  and  acquired  a solid 
knowlcd^  of  the  Arabic  lanfjuage,  particularly  philology  and  (the  hislory  of)  the 
proverbs  current  among  the  .\rabs  of  the  desert.  He  composed  on  the  subject 
a number  of  instructive  works,  amongst  others  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (1)  which 
bears  his  name,  and  to  which  no  other  similar  work  can  be  compared,  lie  wrote 
also  the  Kiidb  as-Sdmi  fi  'l-Asdmi  [Book  of  him  who  aspires  after  the  signi- 
fication of  proper  Names),  a good  treatise  of  its  kind.  He  had  learned  by  heart 
and  taught  (a  portion  of)  the  Traditions;  and  the  following  verses,  which  I 
believe  are  his  own,  were  often  recited  by  him: 

A hoary  dawn  broke  upon  the  night  of  my  cheeks,  and  I said : “It  may  perhaps  be 
“ salisticd  with  [turning  ahite]  my  beard."  But  as  it  still  spread,  I reproached  it  and 
it  answered : “Hast  thou  ever  seen  a dawn  which  was  not  followed  by  day  ?" 

He  died  at  Naisapur,  on  Wednesday,  2.')th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  518  (A.  D.  H24), 
and  was  buried  at  the  Gate  of  Maidan  Ziad  [Hippodrome  of  Zidd).  This 
Maiddn  was  named  after  Ziad  Ibn  Abd^ar-Rahman,  and  is  one  of  the  quarters 
of  Naisapur:  from  it  is  derived  the  surname  Maiddni. — Al-lVIaidani  had  a son  68 
called  Abu  Saad  Said,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  piety;  he  wrote 
a work,  entitled  al-Ismd  fi  ’l-Asmd  [Attainment  of  the  signification  of  proper 
Names),  and  died  A.  II.  539  (A.  D.  1144-5.) 


|1)  Professor  FreyUg,  of  Bonn,  bss  just  published  • Laiin  traulilioD  of  this  oieful  verb. 

• 


IBN  AL-KHAZIN. 


Abu  T-FadI  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-FadI  flm  AM  ai-Khalik,  sur- 
named  Ibn  al-Khazin  (ro/i  (f  the  treasurer),  came  of  a family  which  inhabited 
Dainaur,  but  he  himself  was  Lorn  and  died  at  Ikighdad.  This  katib  (1)  and 
poet  was  a man  of  merit,  and  wrote  the  fairest  hand  of  any  in  his  time;  he  was 
father  (2)  to  the  celebrated  kiitib  Abu  T-Fath  Nasr  Allah,  who  transcribed  re- 
peatedly the  Makdmas  [of  Hariri),  which  dopics  are  still  extant,  and  who  col- 
lected his  father's  poems  into  a Diwdn : those  poems  arc  good,  tl>e  verses  being 
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well  turned  and  the  thoughts  fine;  as,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  contain 
a very  original  idea : 

He  who  acts  aprighlly  is  disappointed  in  his  wishes,  and  he  who  acts  crookedly  is 
saccessful  (3)  and  attains  his  end.  See  the  letter  alif  ( I ),  it  held  itself  up  straight,  and 
missed  gaining  the  diacritical  point,  which  the  noun  ( j)  obtained  by  its  crookedness. 

By  the  same: 

Who  will  bring  me  that  brunette  whom  (Arr  jealou$  rtlations)  have  surrounded 
with  (loners)  like  to  her  in  colour  (i  , slenderness,  and  flexibility . Her  lover  should  pnt 
on  a double  breastplate  of  patience,  so  as  to  face  the  point  of  the  spear  and  watch  when 
the  eyes  {of  Jter  guardians]  yield  to  slumber.  The  wine  of  youth  causes  her  to  foulter 
(in  her  gait) ; it  is  not  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  (icAirA  btnds  that  /lower) ; she  is  drunk 
(wilA  youth],  and  I am  doubly  drunk  with  love.  My  eyes  are  as  a headstrong,  spirited 
courser ; when  I slack  their  bridle,  they  bear  me  into  trouble . 

By  the  same : 

O!  thou  who  knowest  all  secrets;  Ihon  knowestwhat  feeble  resistance!  can  offer  to 
the  deceitful  blandishment  of  her  beauty  I Let  then  my  love  for  her  {lose  its  force  and) 
languish  as  her  eyesi  Let  my  consolation -for  her  (low)  be  as  perfect  as  her  beauty. 
The  weight  of  mountains  is  less  than  what  I bear  on  my  heart  afflicted  by  the  pains  of 
love. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  him  to  .■Mtii  'l-Kasim  al-Ahw^i,  a phy- 
sician who  had  hurt  him  in  letting  blood : 

God  pity  the  overthrown  I Those  whom  your  hands  wound  are  mangled  by  a lan- 
cet (5).  You  come  upon  your  bands  [of  patients)  with  bandages,  which  you'spread  out 
and  fold  on  one  arm  and  another  (6).  You  bleed  them?  by  Allah  I you  mangle  them; 
stabbing  with  the  point  of  your  well-aimed  weapons.  Is  that  a lancet-case  or  a quiver 
of  arrows?  or  is  it  [the  sword)  Zd  T-Fakir  borne  by  the  corpulent  bald-head  (.itli)  (T)? 
Woe  be  to  me!  if  I meet  thee  after  this,  thou  stern-faced  Antar,  unless  i wear  a cui- 
rass (8) . 

Another  day,  this  physician,  having  AbA  '1-Fadl  for  guest,  treated  him  with 
great  attention  and  had  him  conducted  to  the  garden  and  batli  belonging  to  the 
house;  on  this  occasion,  the  poet  composed  these  verses: 

00  I visited  a dwelling  where  I met  no  door-keeper  but  received  me  with  smiles. 

The  pleasure  which  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  the  servant  was  a harbinger  of 
the  kindest  reception  from  the  master  (9).  I entered  his  garden  and  I visited  his  bath ; 
and  gave  grateful  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  their  owner  (10). 

I have  since  found  that  the  katib  Imad  ad-din,  in  his  Khan'da,  attributes  the 
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preceding  verses  to  a pliysician  of  Ispahan,  named  Abu  '1-Kasim  Hibat  Allah 
Ibnal-Husain  Ibn  Ali  al-Ahwazi,  who,  be  says,  died  some  years  later  tlian  A.  H. 
550  (A.  D.  1 155):  he  gives  die  same  lines  also  in  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Khazin,  so  it 
is  difTicult  to  dei:ide  which  is  the  author. — W e extract  also  the  following  passage 
from  the  poetry  of  lbn  al-Khazin : 

(/  loved)  a slender-waistod  [nympAJ,  whose  language  showed  that  she  was  an  Arab, 
but  whose  seducing  looks  were  Indian  (It).  I sipped  the  cup  of  patience  till  I stole 
from  her  guardians  an  hour  of  interview,  sweeter  than  honey.  I softened  her  paternal 
and  maternal  uncles,  a jealous  one  excepted,  that  was  on  her  cheek  (12),  and  resem- 
bled a drop  of  [6IncAJ  musk  deposed  on  the  (red]  Bower  of  the  pomegranate;  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a violet  were  growing  in  a rose. 

By  the  same: 

Thy  image  came  to  visit  me,  and  my  eyes  stole  an  instant  of  hurried  slumber  unper- 
ceived  by  the  spies  who  watched  me  (11].  My  lips  had  not  as  yet  finished  kissing  the 
yielding  (Aeauty);  my  hands  had  scarcely  pressed  the  (cAarms)  confided  (to  them),  when 
I fancied  that  (my  enemies]  perceived  (me),  and  that  they  all  said : He  had  not  slept  were 
he  not  visited  by  her  imago  (Ik). — Then  {the  pleating  phantom)  Bed  away  and  va- 
nished ; and  (te^  pretent,  the  light  of  iti  keautg)  made  me  think  the  morning  risen, 
though  it  bad  not  yet  appeared. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  poetry  contains  fine  thoughts  (15).  He  died  in 
the  month  of  Safar,  A.  11.  518  (A.  D.  1124),  at  the  age  of  47  years;  the  hafiz 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  says,  however,  in  his  Muntazim,  tliat  his  death  took  place  in  512. 
His  son  Abu  ’1-Fath  Nasr  Allah  was  still  alive  in  the  year  575  (A.  D.  1 179), 
hut  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  of  his  deatli. 


(1)  Sm  page  S6,  aoie  (7). 

(2;  In  the  printed  Arabic  lett.  the  conjuncIHin  j is  misplaced ; it  should  precede  the  j»,  not  follow  it. 

(S)  Bead  in  the  printed  text. 

(4)  The  apean  of  the  ancient  Arabs  were  made  of  a ton  of  yellow  cane  with  knots  at  Intervala  ibainhoot , 
and  am  frequently  named  the  yellow  or  brown  (lumr)  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  poets. 

(5)  Thia  verM  and  the  following  contain  tome  double  meaninga  and  punt  which  no  iranilailon  can  preteite. 
[ft)  This  vertc  has  alto  the  following  meaning:  Tou  come  upon  the  bnndt  irftA  bandt  icAfcA  tpread  out 

and  turround  (the  enemy,  attacking  him]  hand  to  hand. 

(7)  Bee  the  deacriptlon  of  the  khallf  All't  personal  appearance  in  Abh  'l-FadA'i  Annalt.  1. 1,  p.  339.  Mu- 
hammad gate  him  the  celehrated  tword  Zu  M-FakAr. 

(B)  This  phyticlan,  it  would  appear,  thed  at  much  hlood  at  the  famoua  warrior  Antara  of  the  tribe  of  Abt 
lAhti!  which  word  aeemt  also  to  mean  here  ilern-fooAtnp).  In  these  burlesque  vereet  It  found  the  vulgar 
pronundalion  Antar  for  Anura. 
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:9)  Lilcrall j : T)l«  advance!  of  fofifeneee  on  lAe  face  of  tho  masur. 

'lO)  Tlii!  verse  is  dej^igned  U>  beer  e double  meaning,  and  stay  si^ify:  t entered  bis  paradise,  and  I vliitod 
bis  hell ; and  thanked  Ridwin  (jAc  angel  who  guard*  heaven)  and  tbe  kindness  of  Hilik  ^lAe  angel  wkoguofd* 
hell.) 

(11)  That  is:  They  wounded  like  swords  made  of  Indian  steel. 

(12}  Tbe  same  word  which  in  Arabic  means  mafernaf  unWe  signifies  also  mo/«,  ,beattf i^spot ; this  offered 
too  fair  an  opportunity  for  quibbling  to  be  neglected  by  the  later  Arabic  poets. 

(13}  See  note  (3),  page  ilG;  it  has  been  said  that  the  lovers  met  in  their  dreams,  and  of  course  jealous  spies 
would  endeavour  to  prevent  the  lover  from  sleeping,  when  they  bad  him  in  their  power.— Wbat  is  here  trans- 
lated by  Aurrfed  s/umher,  signifies  literally  the  ilumber  of  the  fearful. 

(14}  A true  lover  should  never  sleep  but  to  dream  of  his  beloved. 

(15)  We  may  judge  from  the  verses  just  translated  what  were  considered  as  fine* thought*  by  Ibn  EhalUkba 
and  his  contemporaries. 


NASIH  AD-DlN  AL-ARRAJANI. 

' Abu  Rakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-Arrajani,  suraamed  Nasih 
ad-din  [friend  of  religion'),  was  kadi  of  Tustar  and  Askar  Mukram,  and  com- 
posed some  extremely  beautiful  and  charming  poetry.  Mention  is  made  of  him 
by  the  katib  Imad  ad-din  in  his  Kharida:  “In  the  prime  of  life,”  says  he, 
“ al-Ariagani  was  in  the  Nizamiya  College  at  Ispahan;  (the  flow  of)  his  poetry 
“ commenced  some  years  later  than  A.  H.  480  (A.  D.  1087),  about  the  period 
“ of  ?lizam  al-Mulk's  death,  and  continued  till  tbe  end  of  his  life,  in  the  year 
“ 544  (A,  D.  1149):  he  did  not  cease  acting  as  deputy  to  tlie  kadi  of  Askar  Muk- 
“ ram,  and  was  highly  honoured  and  respected.  His  poetry  is  great  in  quan- 
“ lity,  and  the  collected  portion  is  not  tlic  tenth  |nrt  of  what  he  composed. 
“ Having  gone  to  Askar  Mukram  in  the  year  549  (A.  D.  1 154),  I met  there  his 
“ son  Muhammad  Rais  ad-din,  who  read  over  with  me  several  times  a large 
“ quire  full  of  his  father’s  verses.  Arrajan  was  the  native  soil  of  his  family  tree, 
“ and  .\skar  Mukram  in  Khiizeslan  the  dwelling  place  of  his  kindred:  Uiough  a 
70  “ Persian  by  hirtli,  he  drew  his  origin  from  the  Arabs;  the  ancient  stock  from 
“ which  he  sprung  were  the  Ansars  (1),  (a  nolde  extraction)  the  like  of  which 
“ was  never  offered  by  past  ages;  and  he  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Aus 
“ and  the  branch  of  Kliazraj ; in  speech  he  was  a Koss  (2)  and  an  lyad  (3) ; in 
“ writing,  a Persian  and  (first)  horseman  in  its  hippodrome;  in  judgment,  he 
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“ was  a Solomon,  and  one  of  those  sons  of  Persia  who  reached  the  highest 
“ point  of  knowledge  (4);  he  united  beauty,  in  external  form,  to  sweetness  in  the 
“ perfume  {of  good  character).’’  I learn  from  his  collected  poetical  works 
that  he  was  kadi's  deputy  in  Khuzeslan ; acting  sometimes  at  Tustar,  other  times 
at  Askar  Mtikram,  the  kadi  of  which,  Nasr  ad-<lin  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Kahir 
Ibn  Muhammad,  he  replaced  at  one  period,  and  at  another  later,  Imad  ad-din 
Abd  'l-Ala  Raja ; upon  this  he  composed  these  lines ; 

That  I should  act  as  deputy  in  such  a profession  is  one  of  the  turns  of  Fortune.  It 
is  a wonder  that  I can  have  patience  to  endure  such  wondrous  changes. 

Being  lx>t)i  jurisconsult  and  ]>oet,  he  alluded  to  this  in  the  following  verses; 

1 am  without  contradiction  the  most  poetic  doctor  of  the  ago,  or  (at  least}  the  moat 
learned  doctor  among  poets.  When  I utter  verses,  people  inscribe  them  (in  their  me- 
mory) with  natural  facility,  without  the  trouble  of  repetition  (5).  Like  a voice  in  the 
shade  of  mountains,  when  (my  poetry)  strikes  the  ear,  it  awakens  the  answer  of  the  echo. 

By  the  same; 

Though  you  bo  a man  of  good  counsel,  ask  advice  from  others  on  the  day  in  which 
evil  fortune  befals  you.  With  the  eye,  you  can  distinguish  far  and  near,  but  it  you 
cannot  see  without  a mirror. 

By  the  same : 

I never  roamed  through  distant  regions  without  making  you  (my  generous  patron  I) 
the  special  object  of  my  search.  My  efforts  to  meet  you  were  earnest,  but  the  only 
fovour  you  procured  me  was  the  persecutions  of  misfortune.  I still  draw  towards  you, 
though  I turn  my  face  away,  and  my  motions  are  as  those  of  the  stars  (6).  I go  to- 
wards the  far  East  that  I may  find  you,  though  my  apparent  direction  is  towards  the 
West. 

The  following  verses  were  written  by  him  to  a man  in  authority,  i-eproaching 
him  for  not  asking  for  him  after  a period  of  separation  : 

0 my  fnend,  I offer  my  life  in  ransom  for  thinel  O thou  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  love! 
why  hast  thou  not  reproached  me  for  my  neglect?  To-day  I complain  of  thy  neglect 
and  reproach  thee.  A proof  that  thou  art  tired  of  me  is  that  I have  been  absent  for 
some  days  and  none  came  to  inquire  for  me.  When  thou  seest  the  slave  run  away  un- 
pursued,  (Anote)  that  it  is  the  master  who  runs  away  from  him. 

By  the  same,  containing  a singularly  original  thought: 

When  none  had  pity  on  my  sufferings,  my  fleeting  image  which  visited  the  slumbers 
of  my  mistress  (T],  and  which  I in  my  thinness  resembled,  had  compassion  on  me.  It 
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7i  yielded  me  secretly  its  place,  and  I wont  that  night  to  visit  my  beloved,  who  thought 
she  saw  me  in  a dream  (nol  in  realily].  So  we  passed  a night  together  nnporceived; 
I being  awake  under  her  eyelids,  and  she,  asleep. 

In  one  of  his  kasidas  is  found  the  following  verse : 

Look  at  that  [charming)  mole  below  her  neck,  and  learn  how  treasures  arc  hid 
in  secret  corners. 

Ry  tlie  same : 

Cancsco  ct  amicus  piibescit;  reliqui  ilium  et  illc  me  reliquil;  quod  in  me  niger  erat 

. (Kil.  iaria)  album  foctum  est,  et  quod  in  illo  album  (scil.  gcna)  erat,  nigrum. 

By  the  same : 

[The  lover)  asked  the  groves  where  was  his  beloved;  he  hearkened  to  obtain  an 
answer  from  the  echo,  but  it  only  repealed  his  words.  “ Where,"  said  he,  “does  she 
“ now  sojourn  f It  answered : “ Where  does  she  now  sojourn  (9)?" 

By  the  same: 

If  I knew  not  what  I now  know,  my  ignorance  would  give  me  as  much  happiness  as 
my  knowledge  gives  me  grief.  Thus  the  sparrow  ranges  unconfined  and  fe^s  in  the 
gardens,  whilst  the  nightingale  is  imprisoned  for  its  talent  of  song. 

Another  poet  has  tlius  expressed  the  same  idea ; 

The  woes  and  evils  of  the  world  visit  men  of  talent  alone;  so  the  only  birds  deprived 
of  freedom  are  those  which  possess  a tuneful  voice. 

The  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  verse,  taken 
from  a long  poem  of  Ahii  Ishak  al-Ghazzi,  whose  life  has  been  already  given  (see 
page  :i8) : 

My  talents,  no  doubt,  have  done  me  harm;  the  aloes-wood  is  burned  for  its  sweet 
perfume. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  foregoing  extracts,  as  the  fear  of  being 
prolix  hinders  us  from  giving  one  of  his  long  kasidas. — By  the  same  (10): 

I love  the  man  whoso  face  is  fair  towards  his  friend  and  whose  heart  is  free  from 
guile:  despite  all  dangers,  his  friendship  will  endure;  and  tell  me,  does  every  man’s 
friendship  endure  ? 

As  this  second  verse,  which  can  he  read  backwards  (in  the  original  Arabic), 
is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  works  of  al-Ghazzi,  we  are  unable  to  decide  which 
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of  these  iwo  poets  composed  it. — Al-Arrajani's  verses  abound  in  pretty  thoughts, 
and  have  hccn  collected  in  a separate  volume.  He  was  born  A.  H.  460  (A.  D. 
1067-8);  died  in  the  month  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  A.  H.  544  (A.  D.  1149),  at  the  city 
of  Tostar,  or  at  Askar  Mukram  according  to  another  relation. — Arrajdni  means  78 
belonging  to  Arrajdn,  which  is  one  of  the  districts  of  al-Ahwaz  in  Khuzestan; 
most  pei-sons  say  that  the  name  of  this  place  is  written  with  a single  r,  and  it  is 
thus  that  al-Mutanabbi  gives  it  in  the  following  verse  ; 

To  Arjtn,  my  rapid  steeds  I Such  is  my  6rm  resolution,  which  leaves  the  hostile 
spears  broken  behind  it. 

Al-Jawliari,  however,  in  his  dictionary  the  Sahdb,  and  al-Hazimi  in  his  Syno- 
nymes,  state  that  this  name  takes  a double  r. — Tostar,  eallcd  vulgarly  Shushter, 
is  a well-known  city  in  Khuzestan. — Askar  Mukram  Qhe  camp  of  Mukrarri\\ 
people  dilfer  respecting  this  Mukram,  but  most  of  the  well-informed  say  that 
he  was  brother  to  Mutraf  Ibn  Sidan  Ibn  Akila  Ibn  Zikwan  Ibn  Habban  Ibii 
al-Kharzak  Ibn  Chailan  Ibn  Hawa  Ibn  Maan  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Aasar  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Kais  Ibn  Gliailan  Ibn  Mudar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan : such  is  the  genea- 
logy which  I have  extracted  from  Ibn  al-Kalhi's  Jamharat ; the  name  of  Bahila  is 
not,  however,  in  this  lisl(l  I),  though  the  Mukram  above-mentioned  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  Bahila  and  from  Hawa;  God  knows  best  the  truth  ! Others  say 
that  lliis  Mukram  was  descended  from  Joiina  al-Aamiri;  and  some  again  slate 
that  he  was  freedman  toal-Hajjiij  Ibn  Yusuf  ai-Thakafi,  who  posted  him  in  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  Khurz^d  Ibn  Baris  (12),  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  called  after  him.  — Khuzestan  is  an  extensive  region  between  Basra 
and  (the  province  of)  F^is. 


(f)  AnUn  faid*r$)\  Dime  fiven  to  the  people  of  Medlni.  wko  lent  tMiiunce  to  UuktRiauid  when  eipelled 
from  Mekki. 

(S)  Kow  wtt  ■ bUhop  of  Nijrin  in  Arabia  Felii ; be  lived  aomt  feare  before  tbe  introduction  of  Ulamiim. 
and  waa  cetebraied  for  bii  eloquence.—^  De  Sacy’a  Hariri^  page  376. 

(3)  lyad  waa  tbe  Ibird  in  deacent  from  AdnAn,  wboae  eloquence  was  proverbial;  his  talent  was  inberiied 
by  his  descendants,  of  wboin  Koat  was  one. 

(4)  Literally : IVAo  airoMed  tk$  iwcvc/edpa  impended  to  the  Pleiadot, 

(5)  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  verst.  Tbe  espression  (fo 

iaetwra)  has  been  already  noticed,  page  93.  note  (1). 

(6)  He  alludes  to  the  retrograde  moiioo  of  the  planets. 

18 
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(7)  That  the  reader  majr  undcrstaod  tbU  little  piere.  it  U neceMar;  to  repeat  here  one  oT  the  obaerYationr 
already  made  on  the  nhtmsical  idea  held  by  Arabic  poets  respeclinK  dreams.  (See  note  (3),  page  i16i.  They 
Taney  that  the  lover  sees  the  image  of  his  mistress  in  a dream,  because  be  is  really  visited  by  a phantom 
whirh  the  herself  sends  to  him.  The  lover  loo  sends  his  image  to  glide  under  the  eyelids  of  his  beloved,  who 
then  dreams  of  him.  Here  the  lover  «as  so  eaienuated,  that  be  took  ibe  place  of  his  own  image,  which  very 
complacently  gave  it  up  to  him. 

;B)  See  note  page  33. 

Literally:  H'Aere  ts  (he  p/orr  fn  icAfcA  she  A<si  Toien  rh«  hopgape  o/f  Aar  camel.  — The  echoshowi,  by 
iU  answer,  tbatitv»as  as  equally  desirous  as  the  lover  of  knowing  where  the  beloved  then  resided, and  conse- 
quently could  give  him  no  information. 

(10)  It  ii  evident  that  this  has  been  inserted  later,  and  in  the  wrong  place  also.  Many  example*  of  similar 
inattention  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

{Ill  In  the  life  of  Kutaiba  Ibn  Muslim,  the  author  stales  for  what  reason  the  name  of  B&hila  Is  suppressed 
in  the  genealogical  list  remoanting  from  Maan  to  Adnhn. 

(13)  Buch  also  is  the  account  given  by  AbO  ‘LKadA  in  his  Geography,  page  316  of  the  Arabic  text;  the 
adversary  with  whom  Uukram  had  to  contend  U there  called  Khurddd,  but  Ibn  KhallikAo  writes  the  name  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  excellent  biftorian,  at-Tliabori.  This  campaign  was  made  A.  11.  93,  and  an  account 
ofit  is  given  in  Major  Price's  Astrospref  of  MuHamnuidan  Bi$tory,  vol.  I.  page  473. 


IBN  MUNIR  AT-TARABOLUSI. 

Abii  ’1-Husain  Alimad  Ibn  Munir  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muflih  at-Tarabolusi  (native 
of  Tripoli  in  Sjriia),  sumamed  Muliaddib  ad-din  (Embellisher  of  Religion'), 
Ain  az-Zaman  (Eye  of  Time),  was  a pod  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  his 
collected  poetical  works  arc  still  extant;  his  father  recited  poetrj’  and  sung 
in  the  market-plaew  of  Tripoli.  The  son,  as  he  grew  up,  learned  the 
Koran  by  heart,  and,  after  studying  philology  and  literature,  commenced 
reciting  verses  of  hi*  own;  he  then  went  to  Damascus  and  settled  there;  (in 
religion)  he  was  a Rafidi  (1).  The  numher  of  his  satires  and  the  causticity 
of  his  language  were  so  excessive,  that  Biiri,  son  to  the  atMx;k  Toghtikin  and 
prince  of  Damascus,  imprisoned  liim  for  some  time  and  intended  to  have  his 
tongue  cut  out,  hut  being  intercedeel  with,  he  consented  to  banish  him.  Ibn 
Munir  held  a correspondence  witli  Ibn  al-Kaisarani,  in  whicli  these  two  poets 
attacked  each  otlicr;  for  tliev  were  both  residents  of  Baghdad,  and  each  jealous 
of  the  other,  as  generally  hap]K.'n$  witlt  persons  wlio  follow  tlie  same  profession 
In  one  of  Ibn  Munir's  kasidas,  at  e found  these  verses ; 
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Whpn  a man  of  noble  mind  perreires  that  he  is  neglocled(2),  his  resolntion  should 
be,  lo  depart  for  another  land.  Thus  the  moon,  nhen  waned  away,  strives  to  attain  to 
its  full,  aii4l  succeeds  by  chancine  its  place.  Shame  on  your  wisdom  (3)1  if  you 
consent  to  drink  of  a troubled  source  (k)  when  the  bounty  of  God  fills  the  very  de- 
serts. Durini;  the  course  of  your  life,  you  sat  (in  littleu  idlnw)  and  rivalled  your 
camels  in  indolence;  why  nut  take  them,  and  pry  into  the  seerA  of  Ihe  desert  (5)? 
Depart  and  you  shall  cain  lustre,  like  Ihe  sword  which,  when  drawn,  shows  «n  each 
side  of  its  blade  Ihe  ornaments  which  were  hidden  by  Ihe  sodibard.  When  life  for- 
sakes Ihe  body,  count  it  not  death ; the  only  death  is  lo  live  in  huniHatiow,  Bevole  your 
life  to  the  deserts,  not  to  poverty  I As  lonf;  as  God  permits  yud  lo  live,  let  it  snfHce 
you  to  deserve  his  favour.  Despise  the  vileness  of  fortune’s  gifts,  when  they  draw  near  73 
to  you ; {rrmain  not  in  inglorioui  tost,]  but  be  as  the  phantom  of  a vision  which  ap- 
pears and  departs.  Fly,  even  during  Ihe  noontide  fires  (6),  from  thos^  on  whom  you 
rained  honey,  and  who  reaped  for  yon  colocynih.  Fly  the  deceitful  wreleb  in  whose 
[heart]  the  plantations  of  friendship  are  badly  rooted,  and  who,  if  you  show  him  sin- 
cerity, will  misinterpret  'your  conduct).  Ah,  how  well  I know  Ihe  world  and  its  peo- 
ple! with  them  it  is  a crime  for  merit  to  be  perfect.  They  are  formed  in  Nature's  basest 
mould;  Ihe  best  of  them,  if  I say  a word,  will  repeat  it;  and  if  I keep  silence,  will  re- 
port lo  others  what  I never  said.  Ak’hen  Fortune  thinks  lo  cast  me  down,  my  haughty 
spirit  bears  me  up  even  to  Ihe  stars.  I impress  upon  my  mind  llie  discourse  of  grave 
events,  though  it  be  darkly  uttered ; I tend  my  camels,  but  I fatigue  then)  also  on  the 
failure  of  herbage  (7).  [The]  declaration  [which  I make  it  plain  and  clear]  as  the 
light  of  morning;  then  follows  a firm  resolution  which  executes  (my  mil],  as  the  edge 
of  the  sword  slays  the  victim  which  it  encounters. 

Oneof  liis  best  pieces  is  the  kasida  which  lu'gins  with  Uiesc  verses; 

Who  has  placed  the  moon  on  the  point  of  that  spear?  Who  has  imbued  with  subtle 
magic  Ihe  edge  of  that  (sieard)  of  Yemen  (8)?  Who  has  sent  down  the  highest  luminary 
lo  a sphere  circumscribed  by  the  folds  of  a tunic  from  Khosrowan  (9)?  Is  that  a 
glancing  eye  or  a scabbard  from  which  a sharp  sword  comes  forth?  Is  that  a young 
beauty  whose  waist,  as  she  walks,  bends  gracefully  from  side  lo  side?  oris  it  rather  the 
elastic  motion  of  a pliant  lance?  She  has  subdued  me,  I who  before  was  so  proud; 
love  makes  Ihe  lion  slave  of  the  covert-seeking  gazelle.  ^ 

From  the  same  poem : 

Is  it  not  liquid  musk  which  drops  from  her  locks  upon  the  summit  of  that  pliant  reed 
(Aer  body)1  What  intoxicating  draughts  of  lore,  what  pearl-like  teeth  are  in  the  covert 
formed  by  those  lips  of  coral  I Were  the  moon,  when  shining  in  full  lustre,  asked  whom 
she  envied,  she  would  reply:  Such  a one’s  daughter  (10).  She  has  vanquished  me  by 
the  variety  of  her  perfections ; (cAarmsj  which  consist  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
the  aspect  of  her  form,  the  haughty  port  of  the  Persian  (11),  Ihe  voluptuousness  of 
Syria,  glances  like  those  of  the  maids  of  Irak,  and  language  [tweet  at  that)  spoken  in 
UijAz.  Wine  is  not  more  dangerous  for  the  reason  than  is  the  pure  eloquence  of  the 
desert,  uttered  with  a Turkish  pronunciation. 

By  the  same: 
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Her  eye*  denied  having  shed  my  [heart’i]  blood ; bul  she  hold  np  her  head  (12),  and 
then  they  ac-knovledgcd  their  guilt.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  mole  upon  her  cheek  is 
a tear  of  blood,  shed  by  my  eyes;  it  was  a burning  coal  of  the  hrc  which  consumed 
my  heart;  and  on  being  plunged  into  ((Ar  yielding  tubelanee  of)  her  cheek,  it  was  oi- 
tinguished,  and  then  rose  to  the  surface. 

In  one  of  Ills  kasidas  are  found  these  lines: 

Speak  not  harshly  to  me,  for  the  marks  of  your  displeasure  are  already  sufhciently 
manifest.  0,mymistrcssl  where  are  those  smiles  which  are  now  replaced  by  frowns  ? 

I found  the  anecdote  which  follows  in  the  handwrilinf);  of  the  shaikh  Abd 
74  al-Azim  al-Mundiri(13);  “ I was  told  by  Abu  '1-Majd,  kadi  of  Suwaida(14),  that 
“ there  were  in  Syria  two  poets,  Ibn  Munir  and  Ibn  al-Kaisarani,  the  former  of 
“ whom  used  to  taunt  the  latter  (ivtVA  being  so  unlucky)  that  he  never  accom- 
“ panied  any  one  without  that  person’s  meeting  with  ill  fortune;  it  happened, 
“ however,  that  a musician  sung  these  verses  to  the  atabek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki, 
“ prince  of  Syria,  who  was  then  besieging  the  eastle  of  i^Asarfkalat  Jabar)(\a  ,: 

• What  woo  I suffer  from  that  coy  and  froward  nymph,  when  vile  informers  repeat  to 
' her  tales  completely  false.  I salute  her,  and  she  turns  away;  curving  her  arched 
‘ eyebrow*  (into  a froxen],  as  if  I were  a wine-cup,  and  she  still  suffering  from  its 
‘ effects .' 

“Zinki  applauded  the  verses  and  asked  who  was  the  author;  and  on  learning 
“ tliat  they  were  composed  by  Ibn  Munir,  who  was  then  at  Aleppo,  he  wrote 
*'  to  the  governor  of  that  place  with  orders  to  send  him  the  poet  with  all  speed. 
“ The  very  night  Ibn  Munir  arrived  (at  the  camp),  the  at.ibek  Zinki  was  mur- 
“ dered” — (we  shall  give  the  details  of  this  event  in  his  life).  "On  his  death, 
“ Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih,  prince  of  Emessa,  took  Nile  ad-din  Mahmud,  son  to 
“ Zinki,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian  troops,  returned  to 
" Aleppo,  while  Zain  ad-din  Ali,  father  (16)  to  Muzaffar  ad-din,  prince  of  Arbela, 
“ look  the  command  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  provinces  cast  (o/"  Syria), 
“ and  went  back  with  them  to  Mosul,  where  he  joined  Saif  ad-din  Ghazi, 
" (another)  son  to  Zinki,  and  made  him  master  of  Mosul.  Ibn  Munir  went 
" liack  to  Aleppo  along  with  the  army,  and  was  accosted  in  these  terms  by  Ibn 
" al-Kaisarani:  ‘Take  tliat  for  all  with  which  you  flouted  me.’  ” — This  same 
Ibn  al-Kaisarini  composed  the  following  lines  on  Ibn  Munir,  who  had  reviled 
him  in  a satire: 
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tbn  Munir  I in  reviling  me,  you  have  intuited  a man  of  learning,  who,  by  the  recti- 
tude of  his  judgment,  was  beneficial  to  mankind.  But  my  heart  it  not  oppressed  for 
that ; 1 have  before  me  the  model  offered  b)  the  companions  of  Muhammad  (17) . 

Ibn  Munir’s  poetry  is  eminently  refined;  he  was  bom  at  Tripoli,  A.  H.  473 
(A.  D.  1080-1);  and  died  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  348  (September, 

A.  D.  1153),  and  was  buried  near  the  chapel  at  Mount  Jaushan  (18).  I visited 
his  tomb  and  found  these  verses  inscribed  on  it : 

Let  him  who  visits  my  tomb  be  assured  that  he  shall  meet  with  what  I have  met 
with.  Hay  God  have  mercy  on  him  who  visits  me  {htre)  and  says  to  me:  ‘May  God 
have  mercy  on  thee  I’ 

His  life  is  given  by  the  haliz  Ibn  Asakir  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  who  there 
says:  “ Al-Khatib  as-Sadid  (l/te  able  preacher)  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Kahir 
“ Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  preacher  at  Hamah,  relates  as  follows : “After  the  death  of 
“ Ibn  Munir  the  poet,  I saw  him  in  a dream(l9);  I was  on  a lofty  hill  in  a garden, 

“ and  I asked  him  how  he  was  and  told  him  to  come  up  to  me,'  and  he  replied : 

“ ‘I  cannot,  by  reason  of  my  breath ;’  on  which  1 said : ‘ Hast  thou  drunk  wine  T 
“ ‘Something  worse  than  wine,  0 khatlb!’  he  replied.  ‘What  is  it?’  said  I. 

“ ‘Dost  thou  know?’  said  he,  ‘ what  befel  me  on  account  of  those  poems  in  which 
“ I reviled  people?'  ‘ What  befel  thee?’  ‘My  tongue,’  he  replied,  ‘swelled  and 
“ lengthened  out  as  far  as  sight  could  reach,  and  each  poem  recited  with  it  be- 
“ came  a dog  which  clung  to  it.’  I saw  that  he  was  barefooted  and  that  his 
“ clothes  were  completely  worn  out,  and  1 heard  a voice  over  him  repeat  these 
“ words : Over  them  shall  be  coverings  of  fire,  and  under  them  shall  be  floors 
“ of  fire  (20).  I then  awoke  in  terror.” — I have  since  found  in  the  Diwdnol 
Abu  ’t-Hakam  Obaid  Allah  (whose  life  I intend  to  give),  that  Ibn  Munir  died 
at  Damascus,  A.  II.  547  (A.  D.  1152);  Abu  'l-IIakam  having  composed  some  7.1 
elegiac  verses  on  his  death,  which  show  that  he  died  in  that  city.  From 
among  those  verses  we  shall  quote  the  following,  which  are  written  in  the  usual 
ludicrous  style  of  the  author  : 

They  bore  him  along  upon  the  bier,  and  washed  his  corpse  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Kallflt;  they  warmed  the  water  in  a well-tinned  cauldron,  under  which  they  lit  sticks  of 
oak. 

In  admitting  the  exactness  of  the  fact  ( mentioned  in  these  verses),  we  shall  be 
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obliged  to  combine  it  with  the  statement  already  given,  and  suppose  that  he 
died  at  Damascus  and  was  then  carried  to  Aleppo  for  burial  (21). — Tripoli  is  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  and  lying  near  Ihdbek.  In  the  year  503 
(A.  D.  1 1 00;,  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks  from  its  jwssessor,  Abii  Ali  Ammar  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ammar,  after  a siege  of  seven  years:  the  history  of  this  event  is 
too  long  to  relate. 


(1)  The  mord  Ad/(dt  (Aeref^r)  is  midc  use  of  by  the  Sunnites  to  desifrnate  a follower  of  Shiite 

doctrines.  The  kilib  Im&d  ad-dln  says,  in  fats  Khartda,  [MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  No.  14U,  fol.  i)»  that  Ibn 
Munir  professed  the  most  ciaggeratrd  Shiite  prinriplrs,  whilst  his  rival,  Ibn  abKaisarani,  v»as  a devout  Sun- 
nite.—For  the  origin  of  the  Rilidis.  sre  I>c  Sary's  Eipoi4  <U  ta  Religion  des  Drutet,  tom.  I,  p.  48.  inXrud. 

(2)  Literally:  i’erreites  that  ohieurencsi  i»  become  the  guett  of  hie  duelling. 

(3)  Literally:  Fo//y  fo  your  srisdom.* 

(4)  7o  drinJt  of  a troubled  tource;  that  is,  to  live  dependent  on  a mean  patron,  «ho  frovh/es  the  pleasure 
bis  gifts  might  create,  by  saying  how  ill  Utey  are  deserved- 

(6)  These  verses  contain  a number  of  verbal  quibbles,  to  mhich  the  author  in  some  cases  has  sacrificed  good 
taste;  here,  for  instance,  he  has  adopted  a gross  and  ridiculous  metaphor,  pediculoe  venarf  (Cilal  fn^uha 
deierti  (fala['. 

(8}  Literally:  Join  to  the  ardent  noon  (tight  from  those,  etc. 

(7)  The  meaiiiog  of  the  poet  appears  to  be,  that  when  his  camels  can  no  longer  find  nourishment,  he  re- 
moves with  them  to  some  distant  and  more  fertile  spot.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  only  a malapbor,  by 
which  be  widics  to  imply  that  if  his  talents  are  neglected  In  one  country,  he  travels  to  another. 

l8)  This  verse  signifies  in  plainer  language:  Who  has  united  that  beauteous  countenance  to  a graceful 
body  pliant  as  a lance?  Who  has  imbued  with  subtle  magic  the  glances  of  that  native  of  Yemen? 

(9)  The  pnetls  so  dazsied  by  the  beanty  of  his  mistress,  that  be  takes  her  for  the  sun. 

(10)  Daughter  ; the  reason  for  so  translating  the  Arabic  word  may  be  learned  from  the  obsmatioas 
made  In  the  introduction. 

(11)  The  ancient  poets  sometimes  allude  to  the  proud  and  stately  gait  of  (he  Persians;  see  Divodn  if  Amro 
'l-Kais.  page  46,  Hoc  5 of  the  Arabic  leit. 

(12)  Literally:  Her  cheeks. 

(13;  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(14)  Suwaida  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronlcs. 

(15)  See  the  life  of  Im4d  ad-dln  Zinki. 

(16)  In  the  Arabic  test,  (he  w ord  jJlj  is  incorrectly  printed  jJj . 

(17)  This  alludes  to  the  following  passage  of  the  Koran:  “You  have  In  the  Apostle  of  God  an  eicelteot 
“ example,  unto  him  who  bopeih  in  God  and  (be  Iasi  day,  and  rememberelb  God  frequently.'*  See  sural  33. 
verse  21. 

(18)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Jtfantafd  al-^lttila,  Jaushin  U a hill  near  Aleppo. 

(19)  Sec  note  (7),  page  40. 

(20;  Sec  ZToran,  surat  39.  verse  18. 

!21)  The  author  has  already  staled  that  Ibo  Munir  was  buried  at  Jaoshan,  a hill  near  Aleppo,  but  he  can- 
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cindes  froDi  ibe  ver»e*  ju»l  ib«t  be  died  «l  Dan«icu»,  fince  the  fuoeral  eblutions  were  perfomed  on  tbe 
tiodjr  near  the  river  Kallfit:  Thi»  river  mut^t  then  be  rlo«e  to  Damatnir,  yet  none  of  the  Arabic  geographers 
have  mentioned  it,  nor  U It  noticed  bjr  an;  of  the  European  iravellert  whose  works  I have  consulted. 


AL-KADI  AR-RASHID  ABU  L-HUSAIN. 


Al-K&di  ar-Rasliid  (^ihe  well-guitied  liddt)  'l-Husain  Ahmad,  son  of 
al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  Abu  't-IIasan  Ali,  son  of  al-Kadi  ar-Rashid  Abil  Ishak  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  az-Zubair  al-Gbassani  (of  the  tribe  of  Ghas- 
sdri)  al-Oswnni  (native  of  Syene')  : ibis  kadi  belonged  to  an  honourable  and 
influential  family;  he  is  author  of  a work  called  KilAh  al-Jindn,  etc.,  containing 
notices  on  a number  of  eminent  men  of  talent  (1) ; his  poetical  works  form  a vo- 
lume, and  those  of  bis  brother  the  kadi  al-Muhaddib  Abu  Muhammad  al-IIasan 
have  also  been  collected  into  a volume : they  were  both  good  writers  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  following  lines,  from  a beautiful  kastda  by  al-Muhaddib,  con- 
tain an  elegant  and  original  idea; 

See  the  milky  way  among  the  stars;  it  resembles  a swollen  stream  watering  meai- 
dows.  Were  it  not  a river,  the  constellations  of  the  Fish  and  the  Crab  had  never  swum 
in  it. 

From  anotlier  kasida  by  the  same  author : ^ S* 

I have  no  thirst  for  any  other  water  but  the  Nile's, — not  even — God  pardon  mol — for 
that  of  Zamzam  [2). 


The  writings  of  this  poet  abound  in  line  thoughts;  he  commenced  making 
verses  A.  H.  526,  and  mention  is  made  of  him  by  the  katib  Imad  ad-din  in  his 
Sail  wa  'z-Zail.  He  possessed  a greater  talent  for  poetry  than  his  brother 
ar-Rashid,  but  was  his  inferior  in  ail  other  sciences.  He  died  at  Cairo  in  the  mohth 
of  Rajab,  561  (May,  A.  D.  1160).  As  for  the  kadi  ar-Rashid,  he  is  spoken  of  in 
these  terms  by  Abu  ’l-Tahir  as-Silafi  in  one  of  his  tah'kas  (3):  “In  the  year 
“ 559  (A.  D.  1163-4)  he  was  named,  against  his  will,  inspector  of  the  govern- 
“ ment  offices  at  Alexandria ; and  in  tlie  month  of  Muharram,  563  (October, 
“ 1167),  he  was  put  to  death  unjustly  through  the  malice  of  his  enemies.” 
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The  katib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  also  in  the  Sail  wa  ’z-Zail,  or  supple- 
ment to  his  Kharida:  “This  overflowing  ocean,”  says  he,  “this  swollen  sea 
76  “ has  been  noticed  by  me  in  the  Kharida,  where  I liave  also  made  mention  of 
“ his  brolher  al-Muhaddib;  in  the  year  563  he  was  put  to  death  unjustly  by 
“ Shawir  for  leaning  towards  the  party  of  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh.  lie  was  black 
“ in  skin,  and  lord  of  the  town (4);  he  was  the  [learl  of  tlie  age  for  his  knowledge 
“ of  geometry,  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  of  those  which  arc  connected  with  the 
“ study  of  tlie  law  and  of  poetry.  The  emir  Adad  ad-din  Abu  ’l-Fawaris  Mur- 
“ haf  Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Munkid(5)  recit**d  to  me  some  jiocms  by  this  author,  and 
“ among  others,  the  following,  which  he  says  he  beard  from  his  own  mouth: 

“ ‘ The  woes  which  afflict  me  are  great,  but  my  courage  also  is  great : and  what  barm 
‘ can  polishing  cause  In  the  cutting  steel?  [vhat  harm  ran  the  rvbt  of  adversity  do  mef] 

* The  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  changes  it  brings  about  may  alter  the  noble  character 

* of  others,  but  cannot  alter  mine.  Did  fire  consume  the  ruby,  the  ruby  then  were  as 

* a common  stone.  Let  not  the  worthless  rags  which  cover  me  deceive  you;  they  are 

* the  shell  which  encloses  a pearl.  Think  not,  when  the  stars  are  hidden,  that  their 
‘ smallness  prevents  them  from  being  seen;  the  fault  must  be  laid  upon  (Me  weoAneis 
" of)  your  sight" 

The  idea  in  this  last  verse  is  taken  from  a long  and  well-knowm  kasida,  com- 
posed by  Abii  '1-Ala  T-Maarri,  in  which  that  poet  says: 

The  eye  sees  the  stars  and  thinks  them  small,  but  that  smallness  is  the  hmlt  of  the 
eye,  not  of  the  star. 

Tlie  katib  Imad  ad-din  gives  as  this  poet's  (6)  the  following  verses,  composed 
on  al-Kiimil,  son  of  fthe  vizir)  Shawir : 

If  a man  of  honourable  feelings  docs  not  quit  the  beloved  spot  in  which  he  is  no 
longer  welcome  (7),  that  man  has  no  resolution.  Even  did  he  love  it  to  excess,  he 
should  know  that  death  will  tear  him  from  it  in  spite  of  his  reluctance. 

Imad  ad-din  relates  also  that  he  learned  the  following  verses  at  Baghdad,  in 
the  year  551 , from  .Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  al-Yamani  (8),  who  said  that  they  had 
been  recited  to  him  by  al-Kadi  ar-Rashid,  and  that  ihey  were  composed  by  him 
on  a person  (tt'/io  had  deceived  his  erpectations) : 

Though  the  hopes  which  I placed  in  thee  were  disappointed,  when  1 thought  to  have 
found  in  thee  a just  man;  thou  hast,  however,  conferred  on  me  a service,  which  de- 
serves my  gratitude  wherever  I may  dwell;  for  thou  hast  pot  me  on  my  guard  against 
all  my  companions,  and  taught  me  that  no  sincere  friend  exists  on  earth. 
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• The  lines  which  follow  were  written  to  al-Kadi  ar-Ra$hid  by  al-Jalis  Ihn 
al-Habab(9): 

By  your  absence,  our  rich  store  of  noble  deeds  has  been  impoverished,  and  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  glory  is  abandoned.  AVhcii  you  sojourned  with  us,  the  dark  clouds  {of 
torroie)  were  dispelled,  and  prosperity  hdlowed  wherever  you  passed.  In  your  de- 
parture. fortune  has  committed  a crime,  which  cannot  be  pardoned  but  by  your 
return. 

Al-Kadi  ar-Ra.shid  was  black  in  colour,  and  to  this,  allusion  is  made  by  the 
|X>et  and  katib  Abii  'l-Fath  Mahmud  Ibn  Kadus  in  these  satirical  verses  : 

0 thou  who  rescmblest  Lokmau,  but  not  in  wisdom  (10);  thou  who  hast  lost  thy 
learning,  not  preserved  it;  thou  hast  stolen  every  one's  verses,  and  mayest  be  called 
the  black  thief  (11). 

I am  induced  to  think  Uiat  the  following  lines  were  composed  on  al-Kadi  77 
ar-Rash!d  also : 

If  thou  sayest:  I was  formed  out  of  fire,  and  therefore  surpass  all  men  in  intelligence, 
we  answer:  Thou  speakest  truth  ; but  what  has  wasted  thee  away  to  a cinder? 

Ar-Rashid,  having  travelled  to  Yemen  on  an  embassy,  pronounced  verses  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  princes  in  that  country,  and-  amongst  others,  Ali  Ibn 
Hatim  al-llamdani,  of  whom  he  said; 

Though  Upper  Egypt  be  sterile  and  its  people  suffer  dearth,  I shall  not  feel  dearth 
in  the  country  of  Kaht&n  Since  the  land  of  .MArib  supplies  my  wants,  I have  no 
regret  for  Syene.  If  the  vile  sons  of  Khindif  know  not  my  worth,  my  merit  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  princes  sprung  from  IlamdAn. 

These  verses  excited  the  hatred  of  the  missionary  residing  at  Aden,  by  whom 
they  were  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  prince  of  Egypt,  who  was  so  highly  irri- 
tated by  them,  that  he  caused  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  delivered  over  to 
tliem  bound  and  naked,  after  seizing  all  his  property  (12).  Ar-Rashid  remained 
some  time  in  Yemen,  and  then  returned  to  Eigypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Shawir  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  — Ghassdni  means  belonging  to  Ghas- 
sdn,  a great  branch  of  tlic  tribe  of  al-Az.d,  whose  watering-place  was  at  a foun- 
tain in  Yemen  called  Ghas.san,  and  from  which  they  took  their  name.  Oswdni 
means  naliveof  Oswdn  (Syene),  a town  in  Upper  Elgypt:  as-Samani  pronounces 
this  name  j4s%vdn,  but  the  former  is  the  coriect  pronunciation,'  according  to 
what  1 have  been  told  by  the  haCz  of  Egypt  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri. 

19.,  . 
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(I)  Thp  full  title  of  ihifl  work  is  JinAn  at-Jandn  na  riAd  al’AdfiAn;  that  ii,  Gordeni  of  fAe  htart  and 
Meadon't  of  fAe  mind:  it  contains  noUres  on  Iho  popts  of  Ettypl,  and  is  intended  as  a supplement  to  Ibe 
Vaflma  of  at-ThaAlibi. 

^{3)  Zamiam;  the  well  in  the  precinru  of  the  temple  of  Mekka;  iu  waters  are  supposed,  by  the  Moslims. 
to  possess  euraordinary  virtues. 

(31  Se«*  note  (2),  |»age  55. 

(4)  It  is  diflirult  to  guess  at  Imid  ad-d1n*s  meanuig  from  those  wc»rds;  in  bis  rhythmical  prose  he  bas 
brought  in  the  word  6a/ada  (fon'n)  to  rhyme  with /n^oda  (lAM),  from  which  I am  Induced  to  think  that  here, 
as  in  many  other  passages,  be  has  sscfinced  sense  to  sound.  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  say  that  the  kAdi  ar^Rashtd 
was  governor  or  proprietor  of  hU  native  town  8yene, 

(5)  This  emir  was  probably  son  iu  the  0»lma  whose  life  U given  in  this  work:  the  kAtib  ImAd  ad-dIn  aayf, 
in  his  jrAoHda  IMS.  No.  M14.  fol.  1i7  , that  be  met  him  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  571  (A.  D.  1175^^  lie  is  * 
there  called  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  not  Adad  ad-din,  as  In  the  AtSS.  of  Ihn  KhallikAn 

IB)  In  the  Arabic  text,  a letter  bas  been  misplaced;  the  true  reading  is 

(7>  Literally:  Which  repels  him. 

IB;  The  kAtib  ImAd  ad-din  states,  in  bis  A'Aarlda  MS.  No.  1414,  fol.  250  verso},  that  the  poet  Muhammad 
Ibn  Isa  al-Yamani  (or  al-YamAni  as  there  written},  came  to  Baghdad.  A.  II.  550,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
a Christian  physician  belonging  to  the  family  called  Band  TOma  (tAe  lona  of  Thomeu) ; hr  was  a man  of  great 
talent  and  an  able  mathematician,  and  professi^  to  understand  the  Almagrtt  and  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  logic.  ImAd  ad-dIn  was  at'lhoi  time  studying  Kuclid,  and  he  profiled  by  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
difficulties  of  that  author  explained  to  him  by  abVamani,  but  was  soon  disgusted  by  the  self-sufficiency  and 
arrogance  uf  bis  master.  In  the  year  5H0.  al-TamAni  returned  to  Baghdad,  after  having  been  absent  for  some 
time;  ImAd  ad-dIn  had  then  some  srientiflr  discussions  with  him.  after  which  be  lust  sight  of  him  and  rurver 
>^8w  him  more. 

>:9i  The  kAdi  AbO  'l-MaAli  Abd  al-Arli  Ibn  al-llusain  Ibn  abllabAb  al-Agh1abi  desemdant  of  (Ac  Agh\a- 
as-Saadi,  was  surnamed  al^JalU  ((Ac  companion]  because  he  was'admiued  ioU)  the  intimate  society'of 
the  prince  of  Egypt:  be  was  a man  of  talent  and  a poet.  Died  A.  II.  561  (A.  D.  1155-B  . rAs-SoyOirs  Humn 
ni-MuhAdtra,  M8.  No.  652.  /hi.  150.  .. 

(10)  Lokmao.  sorelebraled  by  the  Arabs  for  bis  wisdom,  was  a black. 

(II)  FAa  black  thief  {\n  Arabic.  oZ-iiicod  at-SAlikh)  it  the  name  of  a species  of  venomous  serpent. 

(12)  This  adventure  is  not  very  intelligibly  related,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  |>crferlly  understood  without 
taking  into  consideraliou  the  following  circumstances:  1st.  The  sultan  Ali  Ibn  HAlim.  firinceof  SanaA  (see 
lobannsen’s  lifstoria  temencf,  p.  lAb),  was  descended  from  llamdAn.  one  of  the  posterity  of  KahlAn.  bnither 
to  Himyar;  he  was  therefore  of  the  purest  Arabic  race;  2d1y,  khindif  was  a descendant  from  Ismail,  and 
ronsetiueoily  not  of  true  Arabic  blood;  bis  sous  were  TAbikba,  KaniAa.  and  Mudrika.  from  which  lost  sprung 
Koraisb  and  Muhammad,  from  whom  were  descended  (according  to  their  own  account)  the  Fntimite  princes  of 
Egypt;  they  were  consequently  ions  of  £Aindi/,  and  it  is  against  them  that  the  poet  here  aims  his  satire 
.Idly.  The  missionary  liere  mentioned  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Fatimile  government  (see  note  page  26}. 
The  persons  to  whom  ar-Rasbld  was  given  up  were  probably  some  enemies  he  had  in  Yemen. 
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AN-NAFIS  AL-LAKMI. 


Abu  l-Al)b.is  Abniad  Ibn  Abi  'l-Kasim  Ab<l  al-Gbani  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  ^b<l 
ar-Rahniiin  Ibn  Khalf  Ibn  Muslim  al-I>akhmi  al-;Maliki  {Jttllou'er  of  the  sect  of 
Malik)  al-Kolriisi,  surnamcd  an-Nafis,  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  at- 
tainments. lie  is  author  of  some  good  poetical  pieces,  which  have  Ijeen  col- 
lected into  a separate  volume,  from  which  1 extract  the  poem  composed  bv  him 
in  praise  of  the  emir  Sbuj.a  a(l-din  Qierp  of  religion)  Jildak  at-Takawi  (client  oj 
Taki  ad-iltn),  and  known  by  the  title  of  WMi  of  Damietia;  the  conimemie- 
ment  of  this  kastda  is  as  follows : ' ' 

Say  to  my  beloved : Thou  hast  prolpnged  thy  aversion  for  me,  and  in  that  thou  hadsi 
in  view  my  death.  If  thou  desirt>sl  that  I cense  to  love,  restore  me  my  heart  %hich  is 
in  thy  possessitin.  Thou  hast  broken  tho  promises,  and  hast  not  even  kept  that  of 
sending  thy  image  to  visit  me  in  my  dreams  (1).  Vet  I still  act  towards  thee  according 
to  my  compact,  though  thou  hast  transgressed  that  which  thou  madest  In  me.  * O mouth 
of  the  beloved  I thou  didst  consume  my  heart  w hen  I lasted  of  thy  cool  source ; 'thou 
didst  declare  me  a transgressor  when  I wished,  to  obtain  from  thee  thy  honey . Dost 
thou  think  that  I can  admire  the  (pliant)  branch  of  the  willow  after  having'Shen  thy 
[tlender]  waist?  or  that  apples  can  charm  my-  eyes  after  the  sight  of  thy  cheeks?  Host 
thou  think  that  thy  fragrant  lucks  can  protect  thee  from  the  kisses  of  thy  lover  . '2..  It  7ft 
shhil  nut  be  I 1 swear  it  by  Him  w ho  has  made  love  my  master,  so  that  I have  Itecome 
thy  sluvel  0,  heart  of  her  whose  movemehLs  are«full  of  fjtrace  niuf)  softness,  how 
hard  thou  art  towards  mel  Dust  thou  think  me  insensible  to  love,  or  that  I possess 
such  inflexible  sternness  as  Ihoii? 

It  is  a lx.‘autiful  poem  from  wbicb  this  is  taken,  but  we  shall  coniine  ourselves 
to  the  foregoing  quotation,  lest  this  article  should  become  Uw  long. — An-Nafis 
travelled  to  nianv  countries,  visiting  remarkable  men  .md  eiiiploying  his  poetic 
talent  as  a means  of  obtaining  donations  from  their  liberality.  The  kalih  Imad 
ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  Klinrida,  and  says  that  he  was  a doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik,  and  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  the  ancients  (3)  and 
general  literature : he  is  author  of  these  verses : 

'i  he  wealthy  may  rejoice  on  a day  of  festival,  but  the  poor  cannot.  Can  a festival 
rejoice  me  whose  garments  are  (ml  the  people  of  Siaba?  Can  it  give  pleasure  to  mo 
while  (Mr  cur<rinj)  of  my  head  is  that  of  Ibn  Jala's. 
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He  means  the  people  of  Saba  whom  we  tore  asunder  and  totally  disunited 
(Ko»an,  sural  34,  verse  18);  Ibn  Jala  had  no  turban,  and  it  is  to  tliis  the  poet 
Sohaim  (4_)  alludes  in  tlie  following;  verse : 

lam  Ibn  Jala;  1 am  the  snrmountci  of  obstacles;  when  I take  off  my  turban,  you 
nay  know  me  (S). 

The  kStib  Iniad  ad-din  speaks  of  an-Nafis  in  his  Sail  and  says:  “He  was  one 
“ of  the  jurbcoiisults  at  Misr,  and  1 heard  his  otilogium  made  by  al-Kadi  ’l-Flidil, 
“ to  whom  he  wrote  a kasida  from  Misr.’’ — I extract  also  the  following  verses 
from  the  volume  containing  his  poetical  works : . 

O,  fair  traveller  who  settest  out,  bearing  away  with  thee  all  my  fortitude!  is  there 
, any  means  of  meeting  thee  again?  My  eyes,  though  tinged  with  tears  of  blood,  have 
not  done  justice  to  thy  merits ; and  my  heart,  though  consumed  (by  its  pauion),  hath  not 
borne  thee  sufficient  love. 

His  grandfather  was  (also)  called  Kotrus. — An-Nafis  died  at  Kiis  (in  Upper 
Egypt)  on  the  24th  of  the  first  Rabi,‘ A.  11.  603  (A.  D.  1206);  he  was  at  that 
time  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. — Lakhmi  signifies  descended Jrom  Juikhm, 
son  of  Adi ; tlie  real  name  of  I,akhm  was  M.ilik,  and  Amr  was  tliat  of  his  brother, 
who  was  sumamed  Juddm ; these  two  having  quarrelled,  Amr  gave  Malik  a box 
on  the  ear  (lakham),  and  Malik  struck  Amr  with  a knife  and  cut  off  (jadam)  his 
hand,,  whence  the  origin  of  their  surnames.  — I made  frequent  researches  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  word  4of/iMj',l)ut  cofild  discover  nothing  certain, except  tliat  he 
was  a native  of  Misr;  but  I have  been  since  informed  by  Baba  ’d-din  Zuhair  the 
poet  (whose  life  we  shall  give),  that  this  word  was  derived  from  Kotrus,  tlie  nkme 
of  an-Nafis'  grandfather;  Baha  ad-din  had  been  his  pupil  and  could  repeat  some  of 
his  poetry. — Abu  'l-Muiaffar  Jildak  was  freedman  to  Taki  ad-din  Omar,  prince 
of  Hamah  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later) : he  was  a man  of  piety  and  talent. 
Died  at  Cairo  tlie  28tli  Shahan,  628  (A.  D.  1231),  aged  upwards  pf  eighty.  He 
liad  composed  some  poetry,  and  related  traditions  on  the  authority  of  as-Silafi 
the  hafiz  and  otliers.  Among  the  verses  quoted  as  his  by  Baba  ad -din  Zuliair 
were  the  following  on  a boy  who  studied  geometry  and  astronomy : 

7A  .IHc  puer  mathematicus,  facie  vennsUi  prteditus,  mihi  vitam  quotidic  rapit  et  reddit. 
Facies  cjns  gepera  varia  pulchritudinis  enmprehondit,  et  diceres  Euclidcm  dc  eo  disse- 
ruisse;  nam  in  maxilU  ejus  est  equator  (G),  ntevus  ejus  punctum  refert,  et  gena  trian- 
gulnm. 
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These  lines  have  also  been  attributed  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Alawi  (7),  a native  of 

Egypt- 

(1}  See  note  (7),  pi^  138.  ’ • 

(S)  Or  moiT  literallT:  Dost  thou  think  Uial'ihf  myrtle  of  thy  fraffrant  fitfr  can  protect  thee  against  the 
approach  of  him  «ho  comes  to  quench  his  thirst.  See  Introduction. 

(3)  Tht  acfencat  of  tht  ancienUi  the  sciences  of  logif,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc.,  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

(4)  The  poet  Sohaim  Ibn  WalhU  ar«Ri&bi  was  born  fony  years  before  the  iniroductirm  of  blamism;  be  died 
A.  H.  60  (A.  D.  6M)).— Uhn  thtraid;  quoted  by  as*So)’hU  in  his  Shark  5Aa«cdAid  ol'itfupAni,  MS.  of  the 
0fk.  du  Koi,  p(u.  1238,  fol,  105  terro.)  This  U perhaps  the  poet  who  was  luraamed  lAe  t/ore  of  thi  BonA 
’f-HnsAds;  sec  note  (7),  page 20. 

(5)  Thfs  verse  is  quoted  by  kfaidani  in  his  ProterAs;  see  Freytag's  edition,  1. 1,  p.  46. 

(6)  The  Arabs  call  the  equinoctial  line  (Ae  IftM  of  equality ; it  here  means  the  dark  line  which  the  beard,  on 
ill  first  appearanee,  forms  round  the  face. 

(7)  This  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  called  AbO  Jaafar  Muslim  abHusaioi  in  the  life  of  llui  llinslba. 


ABU  L-ABBAS  AS.SABTI. 

Abil  ’1-Al>bas  Ahmad  Ibn  Harun  ar-Ba$hid  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Ibn  al-Mansiir  al- 
flashimi,  generally  known  by  ilie  name  of  as.Sabli,  was  a devout  and  liolv  ascetic. 
Tliougli  he  had  the  means  of  attaining  a high  rank  in  the  world,  he  renounced 
it  while  his  fatlier  was  yet  alive ; he  detached  his  mind  from  all  worldly  affairs 
and  made  choice  of  solitude  and  retirement,  though  his  father  was  then  a power- 
ful khalif.  He  was  surnaincd  as-Sabti  because  he  gained  every  Sunday  {Sal/t), 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  a sum  sufRcicirt  for  his  weekly  expenses,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  lime  .he  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  practice  of  devotion: 
he  persevered  in  tliis  mode  of  life  till  he  expired,  A.  H.  184  (A.  D.  800),  some 
time  before  the  death  of  his  father.  His  history  is  so  well  known,  that  il  is 
needless  to  say  more  on  the  subject ; liesides,  he  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn  al-Jawzi 
in  the  Shuzur  al-O/cud  and  the  Safival  asSafwat ; his  name  is  mentioned 
also 'in  the  Kilah  al-Tawwdbin  {History  of  those  who  renounced  the  world), 
and  the  Muntazim{\). 

(1)  The  JWuntasim  it  the  title  of  a great  hlitorical  work  b;  Ibn  al-Javil;  tbe  Skiuftr  al-Oktd  and  the 
Sa/teat  oi-Sa/irot  are  b;  tbe  aame;  the  Siloi  al-T<ucwMin  wit  compoted  by  the  abaikh  MuwatEk  ad-dln 
AbA  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  tbe  Uanbalile,  native  ot  Jcnjtalem.  Tbit  author  died  A.  H.  g20  (A.  t>.  1223.'.— 
{ffajji  Kkalifa.) 
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■ IHN  AL-ARIF.  . 

Abii  ’l-Abtws  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  fbn  Musa  Tim  Ala  Allah  as-Siinhaji  (be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Sunhdf)  al-IMari  (native  of  Almeria)  in  S|>ain,  and  sur- 
nained  Ibn  al-Arif,  was  a Sul’i  cmint-nt  for  his  sanctity  and  piety,  and  illustrious 
by  his  spiritual  gifts.  He  is  author  of  the  w<irk  entitled  al-Majdlis  (confer- 
ences), and  other  ti'eaties  connected  with  Sufite  doctrines;  he  composed  also 
some  good  verses  on  the  same  subject,  among  ihent  the. following; 

They  saddle<l  their  camels  after  accumplishiiif;  their  wishes  at  Mina  (1),  and  they  all 
disclosed  the  lornientinR  passion  [of  their  souls  ahkh  longed  after  Muhammad,  the  object 
of  their  love).  Their  caravan  journeyed  forth,  shedding  a perfume  around ; fur  in  that 
• hand  were  holy  men  (tcAo  diffused  an  odour  of  sanctity).  The  jcphyr  wRich  fanned 
the  grave  of  the  selected  prophet  (Muhammad]  brought  joy  to  their  heart;,  as  often  as 
they  drank  intoxication  from  the  rcciUil  of  his  virtues  ■— O,  you  who  arrive  at  (the  tomb 
of)  the  Chosen  from  [the  tribe  of)  Modart  you  visit  fAim)  in  body,  but  we  visit  (Aon)  in 
soul.  Vic  remained  (if  Acre  tee  lecre),  but  we  had  an  excuse,  for  force  obliged  us;  and 
he  leho  remains  from  a good  excuse  is  os  he  irAo  moAes  the  journey  (2).  - ' 

His  corres|K>tidence  wifli  the  kadi  lyad  Ibn  .Mdsa  is  elegantly  written.  He  had 
a general  knowlcdgt;  of  the  sciences, and  had  studied  the  different  systems  of  n-ad- 
ing  the  Koran  (3);  he  formed  also  a collection  of  those  traditions  which  are  re- 
lated differently,  and  made  a particular  study  of  the  channels  through  which 
each  of  them  was  handed  down,  and  of  the  points  in  which  they  agree.  The 
society  of  Ihn  al-Arif  was  much  liked. by  men  of  holy  life  and  persons  wlio  had 
renounced  the  world;  and  an  eminent  shaikh  relates  that  he  saw  in  his  hand- 
writing a notice  on  Ihn  Hazm  az-Zahiri,  in  which  he  said:  “Tlic  tongue  of  Ihn 
“ Hazm  and  the  sword  of  Hnjjaj  Ihn  Yusuf  were  brothers."  His  reason  for 
making  that  remark  was,  that  Ibn  Hazm  frequently  attacked  the  ancient  and 
modem  imams,  scarcely  sparing  a single  one  (*i).  Ihn  al-Arif  was  bom  A.  H. 
'i8l  (.A.  D.  1088),  on  Sunday  morning  the  2nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  .some  tiirie  after 
daybreak, and  he  died  at  Morocco  in  536  (A.  D.  1 141),  on  the  evening  of  Thiirs- 
Bodav,  22nd  Safar;  he  wa.s  buried  the  next  day.  He  had  been  summoned  to  that 
city  by  the. reigning  prince,  in  order  to  answer  some  accusation,  ajid  it  was  on  his 
arrival  there  that  he  died;  crowds  flocked  to  his  funeral, and  some  miraculous  signs 
appeared,  indicative  of  his  great  holiness;  this  caused  the  ruler  of  Morocco  to 
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i-eiient  of  having  ciunl  so  r«|i*H-ublc  a man  liefon*  him.  The  rtamc  of  this 
prince  was  .Mi,  and  he  shall  lx-  again  s[x>ken  of  in  the  life  of  his  father  Ynisul 
Iha  Tashifin.— (Almen'a)  is  a great  ritv  in  Spain. 

^1)  It  U in  tbe  valley  of  Mina,  near  that  the  MoslimR  (rrminate  the  rilea  of  iholr  pilgHmagc. 

ft)  By  the  Mahammadan  law,  ihr  pilgrimagr  U of  itrnera)  obligation;  but  it  U dinpented  willi  in  aoiiH- 
particular  raitea,  of  wbkh  lbl»  ia  one. 

(3)  See  note  (1),  page  183. 

(4)  A great  number  of  Moslitn  doclora  were  put  to  death  by  al-llajjAj. 


IBN  A1.-HITAYA  AL-LAKinn. 

Abu  'l-Abhas  Ahmad  Ihn  Alxl  .Mlah  Ihii  Ahmad  Ihn  llisham  Ihn  al-Hutaya 
al-Lakhnii  {firlonging  to  the  tribe  of  Lakhni)  al-K;\si  (native  of  Fez  >,  a great 
and  fambus  saint;  and  not  only  full  of  liolines.s,  hiil  giftisl  with  eminent  ta- 
lents and  acquainted  with  general  literature.  He  was  a (»nsummatc  master  of 
the  seven  dilTcrcnl  systems  followed  in  reading  the  Koran  (j ),  and  copied  with- 
his  own  hand  numerous  works  on  literary  and  other  subjects:  his  writing  was 
elegant,  and  his  orthngrajthy  good ; and  copievs  written  by  him  are  in  high  request, 
for  the  blessings  \vhioh  they  tiraw  down  on  their  owner  and  for  their  com'clness, 
He'was  borii  at  Fer.  on  the  eighth  hour  (after  suririse)  of  Friday,  1 7th  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  478  (A.  II.  10185).  • Having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mwea  and  visited 
Syria,  ho  went  In  Egypt,  where  he  obtained  great  ereilit  among  the  people  hv 
the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  dwelt  outside  the  eily  of  Old  Cairo,  at  the  Mosque 
of  Boshida  (2),  and  would  neitlier  receive  presents,  nor  take  |iaymeiil  for  the  les- 
S4)ns  he  gave  in  the  art  of  reading  die  Koran.  A great  famine.  hap|H‘ning  in 
Egypt,  the  prinei|ial  inhabitants  of  Old  Caibo  went  to  him  on  foot,  and  asked 
him  to  accejit  some  relief,  hut  he  refused;  they  then  decided  unaninumsiy  that 
one  of  their  nnmhcr,  al  Fadl  Ihn  Yahva  .it-TawiI  'the  tall),  who  was  a notarv  (5) 
and  draper  of  Cairo,  should  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage;  the  marriage  having 
taken  place,  the  husband  asked  (wrniissinn  fur  die  mother  of  his  wife  to  come  and 
lire  with  her,  which  was  granted  ; their  object  in  diis  was  to  lighten  Ihn  al-Hu- 
laya’s  family  <‘x|H'nses.  After  this,  he  dwelt  alone  aqd  gained  his  livelihood  by 
copying  books.  He  died  at  Old  Cairo  towards  the  end  of  Muharram,  5G0  (He- 
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cember,  A.  D.  1164),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  called  the  lesser  kardfa  (4), 
where  his  tomb  is  still  visited  by  the  pious;  on  tbe  nijjht  1 went  to  it,  I found  there 
a great  nun)her  of  persons.  He  ustsl  to  sav  iJiat  the  good  fortune  of  islamism 
had  been  shrouded  in  the  grave-clothes  of  Omar  Ihn  al-Khatiah;  meaning  tliat 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  khalif,  islamism  had  not  et^sed  to  iloiirish  and  increase, 
hut  that  it  began,  on  his  death,  to  fall  into  trouble  and  confusion.  In  the  ^itdb 
ad-Dual  al-Mnnkalia(Ji),  in  the  life  of  (at-lldjtz  lidin  Allah)  Ahii  Maimiin  Abd 
al-Majid,  prince  of  Egvpt,  it  is  suited  tliat,  in  the  year  S.'l.l,  the  [xviple  remained 
three  months  widiout  a kiidi;  then  Ihn  al-Hiitaya  was  chosen  in  the  month  of 
Zii ’l-Kaada,  but  he  would  only  accept  on  condition  of  not  judging  according  ta 
the  religious  law  of  the  Fotimite  dynasty  (6);  and «s  this  could  not  lie  granted, 
another  pi-rson  was  ap{Miinted, — Fd.ii  means  natwe  of  Faz  (or  Fez),  a great 

city  in  Maghrib  near  Ceuta,  which  has  produced  a itumber  of  learned  men. 

■ 

(f)  As  the  Kor^n  was  originiUv  writl«*n  wUbout  f>oiiits  (o  mark  lh(  vowels  or  dUtinguish  rerUtii  eoDiooanii  * ^ 

oocTrom  Ihc  other,  it  happened  that  a eon^viderable  number  of  w ords  rould  be  pronounced  in  different  manners; 
tbe  absence  of  punctuation  and  the  different  manners  of  operating  the  verses  contributed  also  to  render  (be 
meaning  of  the  test  uncertain.  From  these  causes,  combined  with  the  use  of  peculiar  intonations  and  ac> 
cents  founded  on  tradition,  brose  seven  dtstlocl  systemii  of  reading  the  tmt  of  tbe  Koran,  all  of  which  afe 
considered  as  legitimnU'.  Those  leven  rtading»,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  may  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of 
«even  different  editions.  The  best  commentators,  such  asaKBaidiwi  and  ai-Zaroakhsbori  are  always  atteo- 
tiic  to  point  out  tbe  words  of  doubtful  pronunciation  and  mark  how  lh«y  are  read  in  path  system. 

M-  de  Saqy  gives  an  account  of  this  ipos<iuc  in  his  life  of  al-Ukkim  Biamr  lUah see  fxpoatf  cU  la 
iteff^iow  dti  i>rt<:af.  L.  1,  p.  :tOK 

{3}  See  Ckxfttomathh,  t.  I,  p.  40.  * , 

{4}  See  page  53.  note  {12^ 

(5)  The  work  called  ad-Dual  al-ilunkatia  'History  of  fndependenf  Dyaa$li€$)  forma  four  volumca, 
according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  and  possesses  great  merit.  It  was  written  by  tbe  vizir  Jamil  ad-dIn  AbO  'I'Uasao 
Ali  Ihn  Abi  Mansur  Tihir  al-Azdl,  who  died  A.‘  H.  02.1  (A.  D.  1120;. 

(6)  The  Fatimiles  were  Shiites,  and  Ibn  al-Uutaya  appears,  from  what  be  says  of  Omar,  to  have  been  a 

Sanaile.  • 


in.N  AR-RIFAI. 

• 

Al)i\  '1-Ahbas  Ahmad  llm  .Ahi  'l-Ilnsan  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  ’l-Ahlias  Ahmad,  generally 
known  by  llic  name  of  Ihn  ar-RilTii, was  a holy  man  and  a doctor  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shali.  He  descended  from  an  .'\rahian  family  and  inhabited  the  Bat&ih,  in  a vil- 
lage called  0mm  Abida : lie  was  tlicrc  joined  by  an  immense  number  of  fakirs,  who 
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placed  Uie  grealest  faith  in  his  words  and  hecame  his  disciples.  The  order  of 
der«’i8hes  called  the  Riftii,  or  die  BaUiihi,  had  him  for  founder;  his  followers 
perform  estraordinary  aclioiis,  such  as  eating  living  serpents  and  going  into 
hunting  fiirnares,  of  which  they  extinguish  tlic  rire(l).  It  is  said  that  in  tlieir  B1 
own  country  {the  BatdUi),  they  will  ride  on  lions  and  do  otlier  similar  feats; 
tliey  have  fixed  jieriods  of  general  meeting,  when  innumerable  fakirs  flock  to 
them,  and  are  then  all  sustained  at  tlicir  expense.  Ar-Rifai  died  without  issue, 
hut  his  hrother  left  posterity  who  have  continued  to  inherit,  till  this  day, 
die  presidency  of  die  order  and  the  government  of  that  country:  but  it  is 
needless  to  exptiate  on  their  history,  as  it  is  universally  known.  The  shaikh 
Ahmad  Ibii  ar-Uilai,  though  taken  up  with  his  devotional  exercises,  composed 
some  |K>etrv,  from  which  the  following  verses  are  said  to  be  taken  : 

When  my  night  is  dark,  my  heart  is  troubled  by  the  reeullectioii  of  you;  I utter  a 
plaintive  cry  like  that  of  the  ring-dove.  Over  me  are  clouds  which  rain  down  care  and 
grief,  and  under  me  arc  seas  which  that  grief  swells  to  overflowing.  Ask  0mm  Amr 
how  her  captive  {loter}  has  passed  the  night;  she  frees  other  captives,  but  him  she 
leaves  in  tionds  I lie  does  not  meet  with  death,  yet  in  death  he  would  find  repose ; nor 
does  he  meet  with  pardon,  and  so  obtain  his  freedom. 

Ilm  ar-Rifai  |>erscvered  till  die  last  in  his  holy  mode  of  life:  he  died  on  Thurs- 
day, ‘2'2nd  of  the  first  Jum^a,  578  (September,  A.  U.  1182),  at  Umm  Aliida, 
agcrl  upwards  of  seventy  years.— I found  in  the  bandwriting  of  a member  of  his 
family  that  Bt/tii  means  descended  from  Rifda,  who  was  an  Arab  by  nation. — 
Al-Batdih  is  the  name  given  to  a collection  of  villages  situated  in  the  midst  of 
die  waters  between  Wasit  and  Ilasra  ; this  region  is  well  known  in  Irak  (2). 

(I)  For  on  arrouol  of  the  ntraonlinjiry  performsnrfB  of  these  deniUie*,  tee  tioe'e  Modern 
(1)  (IA«  iow  groundi  or  moreAef]  ii  the  uamr  of  to  cileitflve  country  at  the  jaocUon  of  the 

Euphratn  and  Tigris. 


Tlic  emir  Abd  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Tuluii,  lord  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Asia  .Minor,  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  khalif 
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al-Miitazz  Rillah  {A.  H.  254,  j4.  D.  868),  and  afterward*  took  possession  of 
Damascus,  Antioch,  the  wliole  of  Syria  and  the  provitices  on  its  norltiern  fron- 
tier, during  the  time  that  al-Miiwaflik  Ahii  Ahmad  Tallia,  son  of  al-Mntawakkil 
(and  lirother  of  the  khalif  al-Motamid,  for  whom  he  acted  as  lieutenant],  was  en- 
gaged in  war  witli  the  {insargeni)  chief  of  the  Zanj.  Ahmad  was  a generous 
prince,  just,  hrave,  and  pious;  an  able  ruler,  an  unerring  physiognomist;  he 
directed  in  person  all  public  affairs,  rcpeopled  the  provinces,  and  inquin'd  dili- 
gently into  the  condition  of  his  subjects;  he  liked  men  of  learning,  and  kept  every 
day  an  open  table  for  his  friends  and  the  public  ; a monthly  sum  of  one  thousand 
dinars  (I ) was  employed  by  him  in  alms,  and  having  been  consulted  one  day  by  his 
intendant,  on  the  propriety  of  giving  any  thing  to  a woman  who  had  come  to 
solicit  his  charity,  though  she  was  rcsptfctably  dressed  (2)  and  had  a gold  ring 
on  her  finger,  he  returned  this  answer:  “Give  to  every  one  who  holds  out  his 
“ hand  to  you."  But  witli  all  tliese  qualities,  he  was  too  hasty  in  using  the 
sword,  and  al-Kudai  relates  tliat  he  counted  the  numberof  those  whom  llin  Tiilun 
put  to  death  or  who  died  in  his  prisons,  and  tliat  tliey  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  persons.  He  knew  the  Koran  by  heart  and  was  gifted  with  a fine  voice  ; 
no  one  read  that  book  more  assiduously  than  he.  “In  the  year  259  (A.  D. 
“ 872-3;,  he  built  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  situated  between 
“ Old  and  New  Cairo.’’  (Tins  additional  note  is  taken  from  a statement  made 
by  al-Farghani  (3)  in  his  History;  but  al-Kudai  says  in  his  Kliitat  that  its  con- 
struction was  commenced  in  the  year  264  and  finished  in  266  ; God  alone 
knows  which  is  right!)  The  building  of  this  edifice  cost  Ibn  Tulun  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dinars,  according  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf,  who  wTote 
the  history  of  his  life  (4).  Tulun,  the  father  of  Ahmad,  was  a slave  who 
had  been  sent  with  a numberof  others,  hy  Nuh  Ibn  Asad  as-SAmani,  governor 
as  of  Bokhara,  as  a present  to  the  khalif  al-Mamun  in  the  year  200. — Tulun  died 
x\.  H.  240  (A.  D.  854-5);  his  son  Ahmad  was  Ixmi  at  Samarra,  the  23rd  Rama- 
dan, A.  II.  220  (September,  A.  D.  835).  Some  say  that  he  was  only  Tulun’s 
adopted  son:  he  entered  Misr  on  tlie  21st  or  23rd  Ramadan,  254  (Septeinlier, 
A.  D.  868);  otliers  say  on  Monday,  25th  of  the  month;  he  died  of  diarrhea  (5) 
in  that  city,  on  Sunday  eve,  the  20th,  or,  according  to  al-Fargliilni,  the  Itith 
of  Zu  '1-Kada,  A.  H.  270  (May,  A.D.  884).  I have  visited  his  tomb,  which  is 
in  an  ancient  mausoleum,  situated  near  the  gale  hy  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  on 
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tlie  I'oad  leading  to  the  lesser  Karafa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Miikattain. — Tiiliin 
is  a Turkish  name  (6). — Stinxdin  means  descended  from  Sdmdn,  ancestor  of  the 
Samanite  kings  who  ruled  Transoxiana  and  Klionisan. — The  city  of  Saniwra 
was  built  by  al-Motasim  in  the  year  220  (A.  D.  835);  it  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  above  Baghdad.  In  the  lexicon  called  the  SahdJt,  under  the  woixl 
rai,  al-Jauhari  indicates  six  <lin'erent  manners  of  |ironoiincing  {and  writing)  the 
name  of  this  place,  and  the  above  is  one  of  them;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for 
giving  all  these  names;  and  Ix'sides,  we  have  already  mentioned  tlicm  in  the  life 
of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  (7). 


(i)  AbA  'l-MabAiin  My«,  (rtirAousand. 

LUerally:  Wrariog  a veil  (fsdr).  Sec  Lane's  translaiioii  of  the  Arabian  yight$.  vol.  1,  page  52. 

(3)  Abo  Mubtimuad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farglai  U author  of  a Bupplamenl  lo  tbe  Chronicle  of 
Al-Tabari.— Khalifa.) 

(4^  Ahmad  Ibn  Yhsuf  Ibn  ad-D4ia  author  of  the  History  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tdihn,  died,  according  to 

Haiji  Khalifa,  in  334  (A.  D.  945-6). 

(5!  Literally:  of  looseness  in  the  boveU. 

(6j  Tbif  name  U lomeUmes  nritten  Taifdit 
7)  See  page  19. 


MOIZZ  ADuDAWLAT  IBN  BrWAIH 

Abd  ’1-Husain  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  ShiijSt  BAwaih  Ibn  Fannakhosru  Ihn  Tamam 
Ibn  Kiihi  Ibn  Shirzil  al-Asghar  (the  less)  Ibn  Shirkuh  Ibn  Shirsil  al-Akbar  {the 
greater)  Ibn  Shiran  Shah  Ibn  Shirfannah  Ibn  Shistiin  Shah  Ibn  Sasan  Farii  Ibn 
Sharuzil  Ihn  Sisnad  Ibn  Bahram  Gur  al-Malik  (the  king)  Ibn  A'azdegird  Ibn  Hor- 
muz Kerman  Shah  Ibn  Sapur  al-Malik  Ibn  Sapiir  Zi  'i-Aktaf  '1);  the  rest  of  this 
genealogical  series  is  known,  as  it  ascends  through  the  Sasanile  kings;  so  there  is 
no  necessity  for  farther  details.-^  AbA  '1-Husain,  sumamed  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  {the 
exalter  of  the  empire),  was  lord  of  Irak  and  al-Ahwaz ; he  had  two  brothers, 
whose  lives  shall  be  given  later,  and  an  uncle  called  Adad  ad-Dawlat,  sovereign 
of  Dailam.  The  name  of  al-Akla  {the  maimed)  was  also  given  to  him  from  his 
having  lost  his  left  hand  and  some  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  under  the  follow- 
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ing  circumstances : AVhile  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  followed  the  party  of 
his  brother  Imad  ad-DawIat,  and  had  gone  to  Kerman  by  his  direction  and  that 
of  Rukn  ad-Dawlal,  his  other  brother.  The  prince  wlio  governed  that  country, 
on  learning  the  approach  of  Moizz  ad-DawIat,  retirerl  to  Sijistan  without  offering 
any  resistance,  and  left  him  master  of  the  province.  A trilw  of  Kurds  was  then 
in  possession  of  some  districts  in  Kerman,  and  jiaid  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
ruler  of  tlxat  country,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  do 
homage  (2).  When  INIoizz  ad-Dawlat  arrived,  these  people  sent  him  their 
chief,  who  obtained  from  him  the  promise  and  firm  assurance  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  act  according  to  their  accustomed  habits;  hut  Moizz  ad-Dawlat 
having  been  advised  by  his  secretary  to  surprise  them  in  a nocturnal  ex()edition 
and  seize  on  their  (locks  and  their  treasures,  acted  according  to  this  counsel, 
and  marched  towards  them  during  the  night  by  a rugged  mountain-path; 
but  the  Kurds,  b(‘ing  aware  of  his  approach,  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  a defile,  and 
when  he  came  up  with  his  tron[>s,  they  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  killing 
and  making  prisoners;  a few  only  escaped,  and  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  had  his  left 
hand  and  some  fingers  of  the  right  struck  off,  and  received  so  many  wounds  in 
the  head  and  body,  that  he  fell  stunned  among  tlie  slain : he  got  off  however 
with  his  life,  but  this  adventure  is  too  long  to  he  related  here.  In  the  year  334 
8.1  of  the  Hijra,  during  the  khalifat  of  al-MustakO,  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  set  out  from 
al-Ahwaz  and  entered  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  11th  of  the  first  Jumada,  (Dccem- 
Iter,  A.D.  94.5),  taking  possession  of  that  city  without  resistance. — Abii  ’1-Faraj 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  states  in  his  Shudur  al-Oktld,  that  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  began  his  life 
by  selling  firewood,  which  he  carried  about  upon  his  head;  then  he  and  his  bro- 
thers became  masters  of  extensive  provinces  and  their  prosperity  attained  its 
height.  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  was  tlxe  youngest  of  ilic  three;  he  govei-ned  Irak  twenty- 
one  vears  and  eleven  months,  and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday,  17th  of  the 
latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  356  '.April,  A.  D.  967);  he  was  interred  in  his  palace,  hut 
his  body  was  afterwards  transjiorted  to  a mausoleum  built  for  its  reception  in 
the  cemetery  of  tlte  Koraish  (riear  Baghdad) : he  was  born  in  the  year  303  (A.  D. 
91 5-6) . When  on  tlie  point  of  death,  he  granted  liberty  to  bis  mamlOks,  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  in  alms,  and  corrected  many  abuses.  Abii  ’l-IIusain 
Ahmad  al-Alawi  (a  descendant  of  the  khalif  Alt)  relates  as  follows:  “I  was  one 
“ night  in  my  house,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  passage  called 
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“ Mashraal  al-Kasab,  which  leads  down  to  the  river;  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and 
“ there  was  thunder  and  lightnin;;,  and  I heard  a voice  pronounce  these  words: 

‘>ATien  thou,  0 AbA  Husain  I h^dst  attained  the  height  of  thy  desires;  when  thun 
’ wast  in  safety  from  the  strokes  of  fortune  and  hadst  warded  off  its  vicissitudes— then 
* the  hand  of  death  was  stretched  forth  towards  thee,  and  thou  didst  take  gold  from  thy 
' treasury  (to  fll  that  kand  vkieh  tttmed  to  thee  to  solicit  thy  generosity.} 

“ And  it  was  on  that  very  ni;^ht  that  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  died.”  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Izz  ad-Uawlat  Bakhtyar,  whose  life  we  shall  give.  The 
orthography  of  the  names  Buwaih,  F.mnakhosru  and  Tamam  is  that  which  we 
hare  here  indicated,  and  were  we  not  unwilling  to  lengthen  this  notice,  we  should 
mark  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  his  other  ancestors  should  be*  pro- 
nounced; but, as  they  arc  here  written  correctly,  those  who  quote  me  have  only 
to  follow  my  orthography  (3). — We  shall  notice  his  brothers  Im4d  ad-Dawlat 
.Ali  and  Rokn  ad-Dawlat  al-Hasan. 


vD  The  aulogriiiih  MS.  of  Abft  'l-Fadt'*  Annals,  ihe  Tdrikh  Gutida,  and  the  MSS.  of  Ibo  Khallikin  hate 
furnUhed  me  with  aereoteen  copiea  of  ihU  genealo^ft  but  they  all  diaagrre,  either  omitting  some  links  of 
the  chain  or  writing  the  naniea  differently:  the  list  as  here  drawn  up  is  probably  erroneous*  and  it  may  not 
forrespood  with  that  really  given  by  Ibn  Kballikin;  but  ihb  is  a matter  of  trifUog  importance  as  the  descent 
of  the  BOwalh  family  from  the  Sasaoides  appears  very  contestable. 

J)  Literally : To  tread  bis  carpet. 

(3)  See  note  iS},  page  4S.— Ibn  lUtallik&n  could  never  have  suspected  the  sirange  alterations  made  in  tbit 
very  genealogy  by  the  copyists  of  bis  work. 


NASR  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  MAR  WAN  AL-KURDI. 

Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Dustak  al-Kurdi  (t/ie  Kurd)  ai-llumaidi 
{of  the  tribe  of  Humaid),  surnamed  Nasr-ad-Dawlat  {md  of  the  empire),  became 
possessor  of  Maiyafarikin  and  Diar  Bakr  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Abii  Said 
Mansur  Ibn  Marw&n,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  fortress  of  al-Ilattakh  (1;,  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  5th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.H.  401  (December,  A.  D. 
1010).  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  was  a man  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  and  gifted  with 
a lofty  spirit;  his  government  was  just  and  his  character  resolute;  the  prosperity 
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to  which  hu  attained,  and  t)ic  pleasures  in  whicli  he  indulged  are  beyond  tlie  powers 
of  description.  Ihn  al-Azrak  al-Farilii  (native  of  Maiyafarikin')  says,  in  bis  His- 
tory (of  that  city),  that  there  is  no  instance  of  Nasr  ad-Dawlat’s  having  exacted 
money  from  any  person  excepting  one ; he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  there  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  it  here.  He  relates  also  that  this 
prince  never  missed  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  notwithstanding  his  addiction  to 
sensual  enjoyments;  that  he  had  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  with  each 
of  whom  he  passed  a night  every  year,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  same  night 
of  the  following  year  it  fell  to  the  turn  of  the  same  person  to  meet  him  again. 
This  writer  relates  also  that  ^iasr  ad-Dawlat  allotted  a fixed  time  every  day,to  the 
examhiation  of  state  alfairs,  to  pleasure,  and  to  the  society  of  his  family  and 
friends:  he  left  a numerous  posterity.  The  poets  of  that  lime  Went  to  see  him 
and  celebrate  his  praises,  and  they  immorlalisrd  his  glory  in  their  poems.  It 
may  be  remarked,  as  an  example  of  the  good  fortune  which  attended  him,  that 
he  had  for  vizirs  two  |iersons  who  had  served  khalifs  in  the  same  capacity;  the 
114  one  was  Abu  'l-Kitsim  al-Hiisain,  surnamed  Ihn  al-Magribi,  author  of  the  Diwdn 
containing  {x>etiral  w'ritings  and  prose  epistles  (2),  and  of  other  celebrated 
works;  he  had  acted  as  vizir  to  the  kbalif  of  Egypt,  and,  on  leaving  him,  went 
to  the  emir  Nasr  ad-Dawlat,  and  w-as  vizir  to  him  twice : the  other  was  Abu  Nasr 
Ibn  Jahir,  who,  on  quitting  his  service,  became  vizir  at  Baghdad.  (The  lives  of 
these  two  persons  shall  he  given.)  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  fortune  and  every  pleasure  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  29th 
Shawwal,  453  Noveml>er,  A.  D.  lOfil):  he  was  interred  in  the  Mosque  of  al- 
Muhdalha ; or,  according  to  another  account,  in  the  castle  of  as-Sidilli,  whence 
hisbodv  was  afterwaixls  removed  to  the  vault  of  the  Bami  Marwan  adjoining  the 
Mosqueof  al-Ahdidalha.  He  had  lived  77  years,  fifty-two  of  which  (or  by  another 
statentent,  fortv-two , he  passed  as  sovereign.  Maiydfdriktn  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  fix  the  ortliography  of  its  name:  al-Muhdatha  is  a 
ribdt  (3)  outside  the  city  of  Maiyafarikin;  as-Sidilli  is  the  name  of  a dome 
situated  in  the  castle  (of  the  same  city),  and  built  upon  three  pillars;  Sidilli  is 
a Persian  word  signifying  three  props  (4).  — Nasr  ad-Dawlat  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abu  'l-Kasim  Nasr,  surnamed  Nizam  ad-Din. 
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(1)  AceordinK  to  AM  'l-Padl,  in  hb  Geofraphj,  ihit  place  U Mtiiatad  in  ibe  prorincc  of  DUr  Bakr.— Tbc 
rise  of  ihe  BanO  If arwAo  and  the  death  of  Mansdr,  surnamed  Mumahhid  ad-Dawlat  [reguiator  of  tho  empire  > 
are  related  in  the  Annals  of  AM  'l-FadA,  toI  3.  pane  SAB. 

(3)  Sufh  U the  meaning  of  the  eipresrion  yiiJI 

(3)  The  rfbdta  were  fortified  barrarks  situated  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Bfoslim  empire.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod, there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand  in  the  province  of  Transoiiana  alone.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at 
a rfbdl,  found  every  accommodation  gratis.  These  establishments  were  supported  by  government,  and  their 
revenues  vtere  increased  by  the  gifts  of  private  individuals,  and  by  wakfs  'see  page 40.  note  7} ) eslabUsbeil  in 
their  favour  by  pious  Moslims.  Military  lervire  in  a rihdt  was  considered  as  an  act  of  religion. <-><:For  farther 
particulars  on  the  subject,  sec  ike  eilracts  from  Ibn  Haukal,  in  the  Geography  of  AbO  'l«FtdA,  pages  S35  and 
487  of  the  Arabic  lett.) 

(4)  In  Persian 


AL-MUSTALl. 

Abu  'l-Katim  Ahmad,  sumanied  al-Miislali  {the  aspiring),  was  son  of  al- 
Mustansir  Ibn  as-Zahir  ibn  al-H.ikim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  nNMoizz  Ibn  al-Man$dr 
Ibn  al'Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  Obaid  Allah ; we  shall  give  the  rest  of  his  genealogy 
and  state  the  nature  of  the  disagreement  respecting  it  when  we  relate  the  life  of 
al-Mahdi,  in  the  letter  ain.  Al-Mustali  succeeded  his  father  al-Mustansir  in 
the  government  of  Egypt  and  Syria : during  his  reign,  the  power  of  that 
dynasty  (I)  was  impaired  and  its  authority  weakened,  their  political  influence  (2) 
having  ceased  in  most  of  the  Syrian  cities,  and  the  provinces  of  that  country 
having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Turkomans  on  one  hand,  and  the  Franks 
oil  the  other:  (may  God  frustrate  their  projects!)  This  people  entered  Svria 
and  encamjied  before  Antioch  in  the  month  of  Zu’l-Kaada,  A.H. 490  (November, 
A.  D.  1097);  they  obtained  possession  of  it  the  IGth  Rajah,  491  (20th  of  June, 
A.  D.  1098);  in  the  following  year  they  took  Maarrat  an-Noman,  and  in  the 
month  of  Shaban  of  the  same  year  (July,  A.D.  1099),  thev  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  after  a siege  of  more  than  forty  days.  This  city  was  taken  on  a Fri- 
day morning;  during  the  ensuing  week,  a great  multitude  of  Moslims  perished, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  were  slain  in  the  Masjid  al-Aksa  (or  Mosque  of 
Umar).  An  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vases  were  taken  from  the 
Sakhra  (3)  [bjr  the  invaders).  The  fall  of  this  city  caused  an  extreme  commotion 
throughout  all  the  land  oflslamisin.  We  sliall  again  touch  on  this  circumstance 
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in  the  life  of  al-AFtlal  Shahanshah  (see  in  the  letter  shin.)  This  al-Afdal,  sur- 
named  [like  his  father  [Ji)  ) Amir  al-Juvush  {commander  of  the  troops')  had 
taken  Jerusalem  from  Sukman  Ibn  Ortuk  (5)  on  Friday,  25th  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
491,  or  (as  it  is  staled  by  some)  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  489;  he  then  ap- 
|K)iiited  a governor  to  rule  it  in  his  name,  hut  this  person,  lieing  unable  to  resist 
the  Franks,  yielded  ihe  citv  up  to  them:  had  it  Ims^ii  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ortuk  family,  it  would  have  been  belter  for  the  Moslim  |)CopleI  During  the 
administration  of  al-Afdal,  the  Franks  became  masters  of  many  towns  on  the 
Syrian  coast;  they  look  Caifa  (6)  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  493,  and  Kai- 
sariya  (Ccesaria)  in  494.  Al-Mustali  did  not  possess  the  least  authority  during 
the  vizirat  of  al-Afdal.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Nizar,  his  elder  brother,  fled  to 
Alexandria : this  Nizar  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ismailites,  possessors  of  al-Alamut 
and  other  castles : his  adventures  arc  well  known,  but  too  long  to  be  related 
«.1herc  (?b  Al-Mustali  was  born  af  Cairo  on  the  20th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  469 
(.August,  A.  D.  1076);  he  was  proclaimed  khalif  in  the  year  487  (A.D.  1094), 
on  the  festival  of  Ghadir  Khumm  (8),  which  is  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  Zu 
■|-Hijja;  and  he  died  at  Misr  on  tlie  I6th  Safar,  495  (December,  A.  D.  1101). 


{i)  Ibn  Kh«llikAn  in««ns  here  ihf  Fatimitt  djmastj;  but  as  be  does  nol  admit  their  descent  from  Fltima. 
dauithier  of  Mohammad,  he  refuses  them  that  title, 

(2]  Their  politieai  influerue.  or  more  eiactly.  thtir  mitsion.  See  note  (9i.  page  95,  and  M.  de  Sacj'ft 
Expoti  de  la  Religion  dei  Druzet,  tom.  I. 

(3)  Ae-Sakhra  (the  stone);  the  chapel  situated  near  the  mosque  founded  at  Jerusalem  by  Omar  on  the  tile 
of  Ihe  ancient  temple,  it  so  called  from  its  being  built  overikhat  tbeMoslims  suppose  to  be  the  identieat  stone 
vhirh  serred  the  patriarch  Jacob  as  a pillow,  when  be  had  ihe  ri»i9h  of  the  Ladder. 

“He  bore  the  tame  titles  as  hit  father:"  oajiI  ^ MS.  of  the  .Bfh.  du 
Roi.  No.  702  A.) 

(5)  Jerusalem  then  belonged  to  Taj  ad-Danlat  Tutush.as-^ljQki,  who  had  granted  it  In  fee  to  the 

emir  Sokman.  AI>Afdal  empowered  Iftlkhlr  ad-Dawlat  tu  govero  the  city,  as  lieulenant  to  al>Moitali. 
— (A»“tVinroin‘.), 

5)  Caifa  is  the  European  pronunciation  of  the  name ; in  Arabic  it  is  written  and  pronoonced  Haifa. 

(7)  An-Nuwairi  gives  the  history  of  Nix&r  in  these  terms: 

Al-Mustali  was  proclaimed  khalif  on  Thursday  morning,  18(h  of  Zu  'l-Uijja,  A.H.  487:  it  was  al-Afdal  Amir 
aUJuydsh  who  brought  this  about;  fur,  on  the  death  of  al-Mu»lanslr  Billah,  he  entered  the  Castle  (of  Cairo) 
in  all  haste  and  seated  him  (al-Mustali)  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  sent  to  his  brothers  MxAr,  Ahd 
Allah,  and  Ismail,  to  inform  them  of  their  faihcr’i  death  and  desiring  them  to  come  quickly.  On  arrinog, 
they  saw  ibeir  youngest  brother  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  khalifat,  at  which  they  were  6tled  with  indigna> 
tloD,  when  aWAfdal  said  to  ihem : “Go  forward  and  kUs  the  earth  in  the  preoence  of  God  and  of  our  lord 
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•l-MoiUli  BtlUh  1 Do  him  homage,  for  it  U he  whom  Ihe  imim  al-Muilansir  BUIah  bath  pofriiiTelj  declared 
u htsaacresior  to  the  khalifat.”  To  thb  Mikr  aniweml:  **  1 vould  rather  he  eut  to  pieee«  than  do  homage 
to  one  younger  than  myself,  and  moreover  I possess  a document  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father,  by  which 
he  namea  me  bis  successor,  and  I shall  go  and  bring  It.'*  He  then  withdrew  in  has(e  to  get  the  paper,  and 
went  to  Aleiandria:  al-Afdal  sent  after  him  to  bring  him  bark,  but  no  one  knew  whither  be  was  gone  or 
bow  he  went  So  aUAfdal  was  in  great  trouble.  Some  relate  however,  that  when  aUMuslansir  Billah  died. 
hissonN'iiAr.  who  was  the  'Mhd  for  khalif  elect!,  took  his  seal  on  the  throne  and  desiretl  hhmage  to 
be  done  to  himself;  but  al>Afdal  refused  (fo  permil  fMi).  tbnmgh  dislike  to  Nirlr,  and  he  had  a meeting 
with  a number  of  emirs  and  men  of  rank,  to  whom  he  said,  that  NizAr  was  come  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  escape  his  severity;  so  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  do  homage  to  his  youngest 
brother  Abft  'l-Kasim  Ahmad.  This  plan  was  approved  of  by  all  rtcept  Mahmud  i Jf uAammod  f ) Ibn 
MtssAI  al-Haliki,  who  had  received  from  NizAr  the  promise  of  being  named  vizir  and  geoeral-in- 

ciiief  in  place  ofal-Afdal;  in  consequence, be  Informed  NizAr  of  what  was  doing;  but  al-Afdal  hastened  to 
proclaim  Ahmad  khalif  under  the  name  of  aUMusiali  Biltab,  and  having  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire. he  himself  sat  down  in  the  viiir’s  scat,  and  having  introduced  the  imAm  Ali  Ibn  al-KabhAI.  chief  kAdi 
of  Misr,  with  the  sAuAOd  [tegat  nitneaet'.  he  caused  all  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  al-Mustali:  be  then  went  to  Ismail  and  Ahd  Allah,  who  were  under  arrest  in  the  mosque 
at  the  Castle,  and  informed  them  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  taken  to  the  lord  al*MusuU.  and 
that  be  had  sent  his  salutations  to  them,  and  given  them  the  choice  of  swearing  allegiance  to  him  or  not;  to 
which  they  replied  that  they  acknowledged  his  authorily.  since  God  bad  preferred  him  to  ibemK’lves.  They 
therefore  took  the  oath,  and  a certificate  to  that  effect  having  been  drawn  up,  was  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  emirs  by  the  sharIf  ^nA  al-MuIk  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-llusaini,  who  was  a writer  in  the 
Chancery  Office  (tee  note  (4).  page  33).  NizAr  and  his  brother  Abd  Allah  then  fled  to  Aleiandria  with 
Mahradd  Ibn  MassAI;  the  governor  of  that  city  was  NAsir  ad-Dawlat  Iftikin  at-Turki  {the  TttrA).  one  of  the 
the  Mamiuks  of  Amir  al-Juyhsh  (toAoee  If/k  viit  be  fbund  in  Ihn  Khallikdn't  vorA):  haring  been  infomied 
by  them  of  the  circumstances,  and  obtaining  the  promise  of  the  vizirat  for  himself,  be  look  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him  (NifAr;.  and  the  people  of  the  city  did  the  same;  NizAr  then  received  the  surname  of  al-Muslafa 
li*dtn  illah  (lAe  rAosen  for  God's  religion^.  Then,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  U.  488.  al-Afdal  went 
forth  with  troops  to  attack  NizAr,  Ifllkln.  and  Ibn  MassAI,  who  met  him  as  he  approached  Aleiandria. 
and  after  a smart  contest,  put  him  and  bis  men  to  flight.  lie  then  returned  to  Misr.  and  NizAr.  assisted 
by  a party  of  (Bedtrfni  Arabs,  Uid  waste  most  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Misr.  Al-Afdal  marched 
again  to  AleiandrU,  and  continued  to  besiege  it  till  the  month  of  Zh  *1-Raada.  When  this  unfavour- 
able slate  of  affairs  was  at  its  height.  Ibo  al-MassAI  had  a dream,  on  which  be  consulted  a foreign 
^astrologer)  ibo  nnt  morning:  **Melhought,**  said  be,  **I  was  on  horseback,  and  al-Afdal  walking  in  my 
train;’*  on  which  the  foreigner  remarked,  that  be  who  walked  on  the  earth  was  to  possess  it.  On  hearing  this, 
Ibn  MassAI  collected  his  wealth  and  fled  to  Lokk  • village  near  Barka,  and  from  that  time  the  power 

of  NizAr  and  Ifllktn  declined,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ask  al-Afdal  to  spare  their  lives.  On  bis  making  a 
pmmise  to  that  effect,  the  gales  of  Aleiandria  were  opened  to  al-Afdal.  who  entered  it,  and  having  seized  on 
NizAr  and  Ifllkta,  he  sent  them  to  Misr, and  NizAr  was  never  seen  after:  it  is  even  said  that  al-Afdal  had  him 
shut  up  between  two  walls  till  he  died.  NizAr  was  born  on  the  iOth  of  ibe  first  lUbI,  A.  H.  437.  As  for 
Iftikin,  it  was  aflerwards  declared  to  the  public  that  be  had  been  put  to  death.  Ibn  al-MassAl  received  a 
letter  from  aKAfdal,  iDviting  him  to  return  to  Misr,  which  he  did,  and  was  honourably  received  by  him.*' 
{Ak-Ncwaiki,  ms.  of  the  Bib,  du  Boi.  No.  703  A.) 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  eitract  of  Mirkhond  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  in  bis  Jf^molra  awr  Its  Assassins. 
Ibn  ILhaUikAn  says  that  NUAr  was  the  ancestor  or  grandfather  of  the  Ismalliies,  or  moilsrs  of  lAa  mission,* 
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this  ii  also  accounted  for  by  Mirktaond  (see  the  same  lUHnoirt  -,  ^ ho  sLates  that  a chief  of  the  IsmalUte  dynasty . 
called  Huan,  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Buiurk>Vmtd  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Mikr,  son  of  al*Mnstaasir. 

M.  de  Sacy's  Memoirs  sirr  lu  A$iOiiin$  and  £xpoid  da  VBittoin  das  Drvi$$  furnish  every  infomutioo 
respecting  the  IsroalUtes.  These  two  works  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

(8)  The  only  lloslim  sect  which  celelw^atcs  the  festival  of  Gbadtr  Khumm  (the  yMMid  of  Jfhwmm),  is  that  of 
the  Shiites.  They  relate  that  AU  and  Muhammad  being  at  a place  of  this  name,  lying  half  d'aj  between 
Mekka  and  Medina,  the  prophet,  by  a solemn  deciaraiioii,  appointed  AH  bis  successor.  See  De  Sacy's  Chraa* 
lomafAfa,  t.  1.  p.  193. — Abd  'UFadi,  in  his  Geography,  Arabic  leit,  p.  84,  6irs  the  proouMiatioo  of  the 
word  JCAomm.) 


IBN  AL-MASllTUB. 

Abu  '1-Abbas  Ahmad,  son  of  the  emir  Saif  ad-din  Abu  '1-IIasan  Ali  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Haija  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'l-IIalil  Ibn  Marzuban  al-Hak- 
kari,  surnamed  Imad  ad-din  (support  of  reiigion'),  was  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Ibn  al-Maslitub  (son  of  the  scarred) ; his  father  being  called  al- 
Mashlub  from  having  a scar  on  his  face.  Ibn  al-Masbtub  was  a powerful 
emir,  greatly  resj)octed  bv  (contemporary)  princes,  and  considered  as  their 
equal  (1);  he  was  a high-minded  man,  extremely  generous  and  noble  in  his 
conduct,  brave,  and  possessing  a lofty  spirit,  so  that  those  princes  stood  in  awe 
of  him.  Ills  enterprises  against  them  arc  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a relation  of  them  here  (2).  He  was  an  emir  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Salah  ad-din,  who  had  conceded  to  him  the  revenue  of  Napliis,  after  allotting 
one  third  of  it  to  the  support  of  Jerusalem;  this  happened  on  the  death  of 
Mashtub,  who  held  Naplus  in  lief.  Ahu  'l-Haija,  his  grandfather,  was  lord  of 
al-Imadiya  (Amadia)  and  a number  of  (other)  castles  in  the  country  of  the 
Hakkars  (3).  Ihn  al-Mashtub  continued  in  high  power  and  honour  till  the 
year  in  which  the  Franks  arrived  at  Damietta(4);  when  he  acted  in  the  manner 
which  is  publicly  known,  and  which  1 shall  give  an  account  of  in  the  life  of  al- 
Malik  al-Kamil  (5).  lie  then  quitted  Egypt,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a strait, 
that  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  he  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tall 
Yafurr  (6),  situated  between  MusAI  and  Sinjar:  the  history  of  this  circumstance 
is  well  known  (7).  Then  the  emir  Badr  ad-din  Liilu,  Atabek  and  lord  of 
Mnsul,  entered  into  correspondence  with  him,  and  having  succeeded  in  allaying 
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his  apprehensions  by  deceitful  promises,  prcTailed  on  him  to  surrender,  and 
swore  to  observe  the  conditions  which  he  had  offered.  In  consequence  of  this, 

Ibn  al-Mashlub  went  to  Mosul,  but  was  not  there  long  when  Bade  ad-din  aiTcsted 
him;  this  was  in  the  year  617  D.  1220);  he  then  sent  him  to  al-Malik 
al-AshrafMuzaffar  ad-din,  hoping  to  gain  his  favour  by  this  action,  as,  in  the 
last  case,  it  was  against  him  that  Ihn  al-MashtOb  had  revolted.  Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf  sent  his  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Harran,  where  he  was  put  into  close 
confinement  in  a narrow  dungeon,  and  chained  with  heavy  fetters  and  hand- 
cuffs: it  is  reported  that  (in  this  wretched  slate)  his  beard  and  clothes  swarmed 
with  vermin;  so  I was  told  when  a hoy,  ami  he  yet  alive.  1 have  been  informed 
that  a person  who  had  been  in  the  seivice  of  Ibn  MashtOb,  wrote  in  his  behalf 
the  following  distich  and  sent  it  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf: 

O thou,  whom  the  revolving  spheres  favour  with  continued  happiness ) thou  art  not 
a king  {malik),  but  an  angel  [malak).  Thy  mamlAk  Ibn  al-Mashtdb  is  dying  in  prison; 
set  him  free,  for  thou  alone  canst  do  it,  or  God. 

Ibn  al-Mashtdb  continued  in  bondage  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  619  (April,  A.  D.  1222).  His  daughter  built 
him  a mausoleum  at  the  gate  of  Ras  Ain,  to  which  city  his  corpse  wds  transported 
from  Harran,  and  there  buried : this  tomb  1 have  myself  seen. — During  his  con- 
finement, the  following  distich  was  addressed  to  him  by  a literary  man ; 

O Ahmad  I thou  hast  never  ceased  to  be  ImAd  ad-dIn  {tkt  support  of  religion).  0 
bravest  of  those  who  ever  wielded  lancei  Despair  not  I though  thou  liest  in  their  pri- 
son; [the  patriarch)  Joseph  remained  in  prison  fur  years. 

This  thought  is  taken  from  the  following  verses,  which  form  part  of  a poem  «« 
composed  by  al-Bohtori  : 

Is  not  the  example  of  God's  prophet,  Joseph,  a sufficient  consolation  for  him  who, 
like  thee,  is  imprisoned  on  an  unjust  and  bise  accusation?  He  long  remained  in  bon- 
dage with  patient  resignation,  and  patient  resignation  made  him  master  of  an  empire. 

The  emir  ImJd  ad-din  was  bom  about  the  year  ST.'S  (A.  D.  1 179) ; and  1 read 
in  a letter  written  by  al-Kadi  ’1-Fadil,  that  al-Mashtub  wrote  to  Salah  ad-din, 
informing  him  of  the  birth  of  this  son,  and  that  another  of  his  wives  was  preg- 
nant. The  answer  to  this  letter  was  drawn  up  by  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil,  who  wrote  as 
follows:  “ The  F.inir’s  letter,  announcing  two  children,  has  been  received  ; up  to 
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“ the  present  moraent  circumstances  liave  been  aided  by  divine  favour,  and  as 
“ for  the  (child)  which  cometh,  may  God  write  that  it  speed  its  way  in  safety! 
“ We  are  rejoiced  by  the  star  which  hath  risen  from  behind  its  veil ; and  we 
“ hope  for  joy  from  the  fruit  still  remaining  in  the  bud  [%).’’  As  for  Saif 
ad-din  al-Mashtub,  father  of  hnad  ad-din,  he  and  Baba  ad-din  Karakush  (whose 
life  shall  be  given  later)  were  stationed  in  Acre  by  SalM)  ad-din,  when  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Franks  excited  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  that  city,  Al- 
Mashtiib  remained  there  till  the  Franks  laid  siege  to  it  and  took  it.  Having 
escaped  (9),  he  joined  Saiah  ad-din  at  Jerusalem,  on  Thursday,  1st  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  A.  II.  588.  Ibn  Shaddad  says  (in  his  history  (10));  “The  sultan 
“ was  with  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  when  al-Mashtub  entered  unexpect- 
“ ediy;  he  rose  up  and  embraced  him  with  extreme  joy,  and,  having  caused 
“ the  others  to  withdraw,  he  continued  in  conversation  with  him  for  a long 
“ period.”  Al-Mashtub  died  at  Naplus  on  Thursday,  2r>th  Shawwal,  .\.H.  588 
(November,  A.  D.  1192);  such  is  the  date  given  by  Imad  ad-din  al-lspahani  in  his 
work  entitled  al-Bark  as-Shdmi;  but  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his  liistory  of  Saiah 
ad-din,  that  his  death  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  on  Sunday,  23rd  ShawwM  of  that 
year  (II).  He  was  interred  in  (the  court  of)  his  house,  after  funeral  prayers 
had  been  said  over  him  in  the  Great  Mosque  (al-MasJid  al-Aksa).  None  of 
Saiah  ad-din’s  emirs  were  on  an  equality  with  him,  nor  even  approached  him,  in 
rank  and  influence.  They  used  to  call  him  the  grand  emir,  this  being  the  title 
by  which  he  was  known,  and  which  was  borne  by  no  other.  I found  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  tlte  handwriting  of  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil:  “News  has  been  received  of 
“ die  death  of  Saif  ad-din  al-Mashtiib,  emir  and  prince  of  the  Kurds;  he  died 
“ on  Sunday,  22iid  Shawwal  of  this  year,  at  Jerusalem.  His  pay  (12),  which 
“ was  furnished  out  of  the  revenues  of  Naplus  and  other  places,  amounted  to 
“ three  hundred  thouswd  dinars  (13)  at  the  epoch  of  his  deatli:  less  than  one 
“ hundred  days  elapsed  between  his  escape  from  captivity  and  the  term  of  his 
“ existence.  Glory  to  Him  who  liveth  and  dieth  not;  who  overthroweth  the 
“ edifices  of  man!  Time  is  a judge  exempt  from  blame!"  1 may  observe  that 
the  expression,  who  overthroweth  the  edifices  of  man,  is  analogous  to  one  which 
occurs  in  a verse  given  in  the  Hamdsa  (1 4) : 

The  death  of  Kais  is  not  the  death  of  a single  man ; it  is  the  edifice  of  a people 
which  has  been  overthrown. 
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This  verse  forms  part  of  an  elegy  composed  by  Abda  Ibn  at-Tabib  on  the  death 
of  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  at-Tamimi ; the  same  who  came  from  the  desert  to  the  blessed 
prophet  with  the  embassy  of  the  Banii  Tamim,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hijra, 
when  he  became  a Moslim.  The  prophet  then  said  of  him : “ This  is  the  chief  of 
“ those  who  dwell  in  tents  (1 5).”  He  was  a man  of  intelligence,  and  celebrated 
for  his  prudence  and  authority  [among  the  tribes).  The  manner  of  parsing  the  67 
preceding  verse  is  a subject  of  discussion  for  the  learned  in  the  Arabic  language, 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  entering  into  that  subject  (16).  Abu  Tam- 
mim  gives  this  verse  along  with  two  others  in  his  [Hamdsa,)  chapter  of  elegies ; 
they  run  tlius: 

On  thee  be  the  blessing  of  God,  U Kais,  son  of  Aisim  I On  thee  may  his  mercy  alight, 
as  long  as  he  may  deign  to  show  mercy  I Such  is  the  salutation  of  one  who  is  the  target 
of  adversity;  of  one  who,  coming  from  afar  to  visit  thy  country,  salutes  thee  still. 
The  death  of  Kais  is  nut  the  death  of  a single  man ; it  is  the  edifice  of  a people  which 
has  been  overthrown. 

Kais  Ibn  Aasim  was  the  first  person  who,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  isla- 
mism,  buried  alive  his  female  children ; [he  was  induced  to  do  so)  through  jea- 
lousy [for  their  honour ),  and  because  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  give  them  in 
marriage  (1 7).  This  [inhuman  practice)  was  followed  by  tlie  rest  of  the  nation, 
till  abolished  by  tlie  Moslim  religion.  The  emir  Badr  ad-din  Lulu  died  on  Friday, 
3rd  Shaban,  A.H.  657  (July,  A.  D.  12.59),  in  the  citadel  of  Musul,  and  was 
buried  there  in  a chapel;  he  was  then  about  eighty  years  of  age. 

ll)  Syria  wai  al  that  time  In  the  haoils  of  many  feodalory  and  Marly  indepaodent  princes. 

{?)  For  the  indication  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  1 shall  refer  the  reader  to  Bf.  Hamaker  s work, 
entitled:  ^xpetUffonicm  a GtftHt  Franritftse  advtrtui  Dimyatkttm  narratio,  pp.  95  and  99.  In  the  notes. 

(3)  The  Turkoman  tribe  of  Hakkkr  possesaed  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Mosul. 

(4)  Literally*.  Th$  year  of  Dami«tta,  which  was  the  615lh  of  the  RIjra  [K.  D.  12181. 

{6)  Ibn  al-Mashtftb  wished  to  depose  aUMalik  al-IUmil,  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  place  a broiher  of  that 
prince,  ah  Malik  al-Fkiz,  on  the  throne.  — i8ec  the  Annals  of  AbO  ’1-Fadl.) 

y81  The  name  of  this  castle  is  also  written  Tati  Fa/tar,  TattA4far,ji»]^  and  at-Tait  ai-AAfar. 

It  lies  between  Mosul  and  8injar;  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  and  possesses  a spring  of  unwholesome  water. 
[MarOtid  at-tttilA,) 

(7)  See  Abo  '1-Fadl's  Annals,  year  817. 

(8)  Literally:  In  it*  tpatk*;  a metaphor  uken  from  the  date-tree.  , 

(9)  Al-Mashthb  and  the  troops  wbitb  defended  Acre  had  been  made  prisoners  of  wari  Richard  Caur-de- 
Lion  caused  the  garrison  to  be  put  to  death,  but  spared  some  of  the  chiefs  in  eipectatlon  ofoblainiDg  from 
them  a rich  ransom. 
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>,10)  ThU  i«  ibe  hUlory  of  Salih  ad-dln  pubUthed  b;  Schulleus,  in  Arabic  and  Laiio,  under  iba  title  of 
^a/odint  /'ita  $t  ret  Getttt:  the  passage  cited  here  is  to  be  found  pa^  223. 

^llf  See  Sa/adtn<  Vita  et  ret  ffeiftr,  page  268. 

(12)  Literally:  bread.  The  meaning  of  this  word  U perfectly  certain,  M.  de  Sary  hai  noticed  it  in  the 

3i4moiret  de  fintUtut,  tom.  7,  pp.  72.  104. 

{13  The  Airubite  dinar  would  now  have  an  intrinsic  value  of  from  13  to  14  shllliags  slerling. 

(14)  See  Freytag's  Hamlsa,  page  367. 

(IB  Literally:  Of  the  eameit'-hair  people.  The  Betl«lns  still  cover  their  tents  with  a sort  of  black  cloth 
made  of  camels'  hair. 

{16  At-Tabrlii,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hamlsa,  notices  this  point  of  diKussian;  it  is  simply  this:  the 
word  (deoil),  is  it  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  rase? 

(17)  **Cais  lilsd'Acem  issu  de  Manrar  Issu  de  Sa'd  QU  de  Zeidmenai  fils  deTemim,  poete  et  guerrier  tllustre. 
T^ut  du  teoipf  de  I'idolatrie  et  de  rislamlsroe.  II  ^tait  un  de  rrui  qui  enterraient  leun  Biles  vivantes.  II  se  fit 
muaulman.  et  survecuta  Mahomet-  SonprMom^tait  Abou  All.  Mouchamradj  ^j»._»!i,dcla  tribu  de  Techkor, 
dans  unc  iorurslon  conlre  trs  banou  Sa'd,  enicva  unc  femme  nommtfe  Ramim  J.^1 
niece,  par  sa  mere,  de  Cats  ben  Acero.  Olui-ci  alia  la  redeiuander  a Mouchamradj  en  lui  proposant  one 
riDfoo.  Mouebamr.idJ  dita  Ramini  de  choisirsi  elle  voulait  res  lev  aupris  de  lul  ou  rctouroer  dans  sa  famille. 
Elle  pr^fera  resler.  Cats,  indign^  contre  les  femmes,  rcvinl  a sa  tribu,  et  en  arrivant  il  enterra  vivantes  les 
lilies,  et  s'imposa  la  loi  de  trailer  de  m ^me  touie  ftlle  qu'il  aurait  a raveiiir.  Les  Arabes  imitri'ent  ret  eiemple ; 
les  prtneipaux  et  les  plus  nobles  d'etilre  eui  enterraient  lean  filtes,  de  pour  qu'elles  ne  fusseut  falles  prison* 
nilres  el  que  lean  families  ne  fureul  deshooor^e-s  I cause  d'elles.^— Aphanf,  l.  Ill,  pp.  23B-6.— L*ae  autre 
version  de  ce  fail  se  trouve  dans  Mefdini.  au  proverbe 

**  Call  fill  d'Acem  a pu  p^pager  par  son  etemple  et  rendre  plus  rommun  parmi  les  Arabes  I'usage  d'euter- 
rer  les  Biles  vivantes,  mais  cct  usage  eiislait  d^ja  avanl  lui,  ou  du  moins  on  tuait  d’une  maniere  quelconque 
det  lilies  au  moment  de  leur  nalssance.  Car  on  lit  dans  la  vie  du  poete  Ararou  fils  de  Colihoum  (Agblnl, 
II.  361i,  que  Mohalbll,  frerc  de  Colalb,  ordonna  a sa  femme  Hind,  lorsqu'elle  accoueba  de  Leila,  de  fuer 
cetie  Bile.  Uiod,  au  lieu  d'es(*cuter  tel  ordre.  cacha  L^la,  qui  depuis  fut  mere  d’Amrou  ben  Colthoom. 
Uohalhil  est  anulrieur  de  40  ou  50  ans  a Cals  ben  Acero.  Apres  avoir  embrass^  rislamisme.  Cals  entrant  un 
jour  ebet  Mahomet  )e  trouva  tenant  enlre  ses  bras  une  petite  Bile  qu'il  baisait.  11  lui  dil:  Qu'est-ce  que  cette 
petite  brebis  que  tu  flairesT — C'est  ma  Bile,  ri^pondil  Mabomei.->Par  Dicut  poursuivii  Cals,  j'en  ai  eu  beau- 
coup  comme  cela,  et  je  les  ai  touics  cnterrdcs,  sans  cn  flairer  aucunc.— II  faut  que  Dleu,  rtfpliqua  Mahomet, 
ait  priv^  loo  emurde  tout  Mntiment  d'humanil^.’*  (AghAni,  HI.  236.) 

^*Cali  renia  rislamisme  apr^  ia  mort  de  Mahomet,  et  cnila  la  proph^tesie  Bedjkb  et  a Mosaallama.  Kbalid 
fils  de  WAlid.  dans  son  expedition  du  Ycmkma,  o6  MossalUma  fut  lu^,  fit  prisoonler  Cals  ben  Acem.  qui  n’^ 
cfaappa  4 la  raiH-t  qu'en  jurant  qu'U  n'^U  venu  aupres  de  MossalUma  que  pour  lui  redemaoder  un  de  ses  fils 
qu'il  lui  avail  enlcve."  (Aghkni.  111.  239.) 

**Abda,ou  Obda  Glsd’AUablb,  dont  le  veritable  Dom  4Uit  Yeiid  filsd'Arnrou  isiu  d'Abd  TaSm  (designation 
qui  s'appliquait  aui  banou  TCmlm  parce  qu'ils  adoralent  unc  idole  nomm^  Taifn  po4t«  du  temps  de 
I'lgnoranceetde rislamisme.  II  euildansTarmfe  deNoman  ben  Mourrin  qui  combaltit 

les  Persans  4 Medaln.  Asmai  dtsait  que  le  plus  beau  vers  eUgiaque  connalt.tftait  celui  qui 

faisaft  parlie  dc  Peiegic  d'Obda  sur  la  mort  de  Cals  ben  Acem.’* 

For  Ibis  note,  1 an  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Caussio  de  Ptfceval. 
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S.AL,\H  AD-DIN  AL-IRBILI. 

Abil  '1-Abbas  Abmad  Ibn  Abd  as-!^yid  Ibn  Sbidk^n  Ibn  Mtibammad  Ibn  .Uibir 
Ibn  Kabtan  al-Irbili  (jialive  of  jirbehi)^  surnamed  Salab  ad-din  (welfare  of 
religion)^  belonged  to  a groat  family  of  Arbcla,  and  was  hdjib  ,'1)  to  Miizaffar 
ad-din  Ibn  Zain  ad-din,  lord  of  that  city.  Having  incurred  tbc  displeasure  of 
his  master,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time;  and  on  his  liberation,  in  the  year 
603  (jV.  D.  1206-7),  he  left  Arbela  and  proceeded  to  Syria  in  company  with 
al-,Malik  al-K^ir  Baba  ad-din  Aiyub,  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil.  He  then  entered 
into  the  service  of  al-Malik  al-Mughith,  (another  son  of  al-Malik  al-.i\adil,  who 
bad  known  him  at  Arbela,  and  now  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  On  the 
death  of  Mughith,  Salah  ad-din  passed  into  Egypt  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil;  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  this  prince 
became  so  great,  that  he  enteied  into  higher  favour  with  him  than  any  other 
had  hitlterto  been  able  to  effect;  he  was  specially  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
his  private  moments,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  emir.  Sallih  ad-dtn  was  a 
man  of  superior  merit  and  possessed  considerable  information  in  different 
sciences;  1 have  been  informed  that  he, knew  by  heart  (Abu  Hamid)  al-Ghaz- 
zkli’s  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  Al-Kholdsa ; he  wrote  also  some  good 
poetry  and  composed  elegant  distichs,  by  which  talent  he  gained  the  favour  of 
these  princes.  In  the  month  of  Muharram,  618  (.March,  A.  D.  1221),  when 
al-Malik  al-Khmil  was  at  al-Mansiira  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Franks,  his 
favourable  dispositions  towards  Salkh  ad-din  were  altered,  and  having  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  he  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  Cairo,  where  he  remained  in 
close  confinement  till  the  month  of  the  second  Rahi,  623 ; having  then  composed 
a distich  and  taught  it  to  a musician,  by  whom  it  was  sung  in  the  presence  of 
al-Malik  al-Kamil , the  prince  found  it  so  beautiful,  that  he  asked  who  was  the 
author  ; and  on  learning  that  it  was  written  by  Salih  ad-din,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  distich  is  as  follows : 

Thy  wanton  cruelty  towards  him  who  loves  thee  cannot  remain  bidden;  thou  hast 
caused  my  life  to  pass  away  in  sorrow  and  in  suffering.  Thy  anger  is  not  proportioned 
to  my  fault;  thou  hast  been  loo  severe,  and  thy  sole  intention  was  to  cause  my  death. 
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Some  state  however  that  the  distich  which  was  the  cause  of  his  liberation  ran 
thus  : 

Do  as  thou  wilt ; thou,  thou  art  my  beloved  I I have  not  committed  a fault,  but,  as 
thou  hast  said,  many  faults.  Wilt  thou  ever  grant  that  we  pass  our  nights  together,  so 
shall  my  heart  be  freed  from  its  rust;  thou  shall  pardon  and  I return  (to  my  lore). 

On  coming  out  of  confinement,  he  got  into  higher  favour  than  before. — Al- 
88  Malik  al-Kamil,  having  lieen  displeased  at  one  of  his  brothers,  whose  name  was 
al-Malik  al  Fair.  Sabik  ad*din  Ibrahim,  the  latter  went  to  Salah  ad-din  and  asked 
him  to  effect  a reconciliation;  Salah  in  consequence  wrote  these  lines  to 
al-K&mil: 

It  is  an  essential  rule  for  him  who  is  lord  of  Egypt,  that  he  imitate  Joseph  in  kindness 
towards  his  brethren.  They  acted  wrongly,  and  he  met  them  with  pardon;  when  they 
departed,  he  was  bounteous  towards  them,  and  restored  them  his  affection. 

When  the  emperor  (^Frederic  the  Second,)  lord  of  Sicily,  landed  in  Syria, 
A.  H.  G26  (A.  D.  1229)  (2),  al-Malik  al-Kamil  sent  him  Salah  ad-din  as  his 
ambassador;  and  the  articles  of  a treaty  having  been  adopted  and  conGrmed  by 
the  oath  of  the  emperor,  Salah  wrote  the  following  lines  to  al-K4mil : 

The  emperor  has  taken  an  engagement  and  given  his  word  that  we  shall  have  a last- 
ing peace.  He  was  obliged  In  confirm  it  by  oath,  and  if  he  attempt  to  break  it,  may  he 
devour  the  flesh  of  his  left  hand  (3). 

The  following  verses  are  by  the  same : 

When  you  look  on  your  children,  know  that  when  they  came  to  you.  they  were 
merely  foreninners  of  death  (k).  Children  arrive  to  the  stations  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
fathers  make  preparations  for  departure. 

One  of  my  friends  recited  me  these  verses,  and  attributed  them  to  the  same 
author  : 

The  day  of  resurrection  shall  be  full  of  terrors,  as  you  have  been  told;  be  therefore 
in  dread  of  it.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  you  cannot  conceive  its  terrors,  till 
you  taste  of  death  in  your  {earthly)  journey. 

The  poet  Ibn  Onain  wrote  a letter  from  Damascus  to  Salah  ad-din  in  Elgypt ; (I 
have  been  informed  by  my  master  Afif  ad-din  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Adlan  the 
<;rammarian  and  interpreter,  native  of  Mosul,  that  this  letter  was  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  Ibn  Onain  himself  and  contained  his  dying  injunctions);  it  began 
thus: 

I reveal  to  you  the  treatment  which  I received  from  Fortune,  whose  vicissitudes  have 
already  cut  my  wings ; how  can  a sick  man,  who  is  oppressed  by  afBictions,  recover,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  sec  the  face  of  health  (or  the  face  of  Saldh  ad-dln)7 

t 

The  poetical  pieces  of  Salah  ad-din  and  his  distichs  have  been  collected  into 
separate  volumes. — He  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  dignity  and  honour 
under  al-Malik  al-Kamil  and  the  other  princes  (of  the  family')-,  but  having 
accompanied  al-Kamil  in  an  ofTicial  capacity  on  his  expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  he 
fell  sick  at  the  army,  near  the  town  of  Suwaida(5),  and  was  therefore  transported 
to  ar-Roha  (Edessa),  but  died  before  his  arrival ; this  took  place  on  Saturday  the 
20th,  or  on  the  25th  of  ZO  'l-Hijja,  6,31  (September,  A.  D.  1234);  he  was 
buried  without  the  walls  of  Edessa,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  llarran  Gate.  His 
son  had  liis  body  removed  later  to  Egypt  and  interred  in  a mausoleum  at  the 
lesser  Karafa;  this  was  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  637 
(March,  A.D.  1240);  I was  then  at  Cairo. — Salah  ad-din  was  about  sixty  years 
old  when  he  died.  Since  (writing  the  above),  i discovered  the  date  of  his 
birth;  it  took  place  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  572  (October,  A.  D.  1176), 
at  Arbela. — Irbil  (Arbela)  is  a large  city  near  Mosul,  and  lying  to  the  east  of  it.  88 


Sm  0f6/iolA^u«  Oritnialt,  Haceb. 

())  8«e  Gibbon's  and  F<UI,  cbAp.  LIX.  and  Bf . Reintnd's  Bxtraits  dti  BistoHmi  orahti  rtiatift 

aux  Croi»ad€s,  438;  a yerj  comrl  and  useful  work. 

(3)  TbU  uWj  fluff  could  only  be  loleraled  in  the  original  language,  as  ill  quibbles  and  doable  meanings  arc 
lost  in  the  translation.  The  6rst  Terse  may  signify  t Tka  vaunting  emperor  4us  prefeiufed,  elc..  or,  Tka  rm- 
ptror  prineakat  said.  The  second  terse  signifies  literally:  Ha  hoa  drunk  tka  aatk  (or  drunk  kit  rigkt  hand], 
and  if  ka  attempt  to  braak  it,  may  ka  aat  tka  fiask  of  kii  left  (through  diiappoinlment  and  rage).  The  ei- 
prossion  to  drink  on  oath  has  its  equiralent  in  English,  and  might  be  rendered  by  fo  sirof/osr  on  oatk,  that 
is,  to  lake  It  by  compulsion.  A terse  of  the  Koran,  the  87th  of  the  second  Sural,  has  giten  rise  to  this  et> 
pression;  it  Is  there  said  that  tkey  (the  children  of  Israel)  icers  mada  to  drink  down  tka  ealf  into  tkair  kaarts: 
an  allusion  to  Exonca,  mli.  20.  See  also  aMlarIri.  page  99. 

(4)  That  is:  Children  and  death  come  to  mao,  but  children  arrite  first,  bating  ootrun.  or  cuf  tka  way  of 
death;  as  the  original  expresses  It. 

i8)  Suwalda  ia  altuaiod  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
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AZIZ  AD-DIN  AL-MASTAWFI. 

Abii  Nasr  Ahmad  Ibn  Hamid  Ibn  Muliammad  Ibti  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
Mahmud  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Alub  al-l8|iahani,  surnamed  Aziz  ad-din  {great  in 
religion),  al-Maatawfi  (i),  was  uncle  to  Imad  ad-din  al-Ispahaiii,  whose  life  shall 
be  given  in  this  work.  Aziz  ad-dln  filled  several  elevated  and  influential  siui- 
aliona  at  the  court  of  the  Seljilk  princes,  and  was  always  in  high  favour;  the 
needy  flocked  to  him  for  assistance,  and  poets  came  to  praise  hioi  and  were 
richly  recompensed.  The  celebrated  poet  Abu  Muhammad  al-ilasan  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Jakina  of  Baghdad,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  him  in  one  of 
his  kasidas  (2); 

Let  us  then  rein  our  camels  towards  Irak,  and  a rich  meed  shall  be  measnred  to  us 
from  the  wrealth  of  a1-.\zlz. 

Ilis  praises  were  celebrated  also  by  the  kadi  Abu  Bakr  al-Arrajani,  whose  life  has 
been  already  given ; among  other  eulogiums  on  him , he  composed  the  long  kastda 
IWim  which  are  extracted  the  verses  there  mentioned,  and  which  rhyme  in  B (3). 
His  nephew  Imid  ad-din  often  expressed  his  pride  in  possessing  such  an  uncle, 
and  he  makes  frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  works.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  Aziz  ad-din  was  treasurer  to  Mahmud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Maleksbah  Ibn 
Alp  Arslan  a$-Saljuki ; this  Sultan  had  married  tlie  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the 
sultan  Sinjar  Ibn  Malakshah ; on  her  death,  his  uncle  required  him  to  deliver  up 
tlie  marriage  gift  which  she  had  received  from  her  family,  consisting  of  a variety 
of  precious  and  rare  articles,  such  as  were  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  treasuries 
of  kings : Mahmud  refused  acceding  to  this  demand,  and  being  apprehensive  that 
Aziz  ad-din  would  give  his  testimony  respecting  the  property  she  had  brought 
with  her  (and  which  was  well  known  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  treasurer),  he 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  sent  him  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of  Takrit, 
which  was  at  that  lime  one  of  his  possessions  (4).  He  afterwards  put  liim  to 
dealli,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  525  (A.  D.  H.30-1).  His  nephew  Imad 
ad-din  slates  in  the  Kharida,  that  he  was  horn  at  Ispahan,  A.  H.  472  (A.  D. 
1079-80^,  and  was  put  to  death  at  Takrit  in  52G  (A.  D.  1131);  it  was  at  Bagh- 
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dad  that  he  was  arrested.  The  same  writer  says  that  when  his  uncle  was  slain, 
the  emirs  Najm  ad-din  Aiyuh,  father  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  and  his  bro- 
ther Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  were  both  in  the  castle,  of  which  they  were  then 
goTcmors;  and  that  they  endearourcd  to  save  Aziz  ad-dIn,  but  without  success. 
— Aluh  is  a Persian  word,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  which  is  Okdh  [eagle). — 
Ispahdni  has  been  already  explained  (5). 


(t)  At  the  courl  of  Arbela,  under  (be  fp>vernmrnl  of  Z«in  «d-dln  «od  bis  sod  Abb  't>HuulTtr  KQkubftri 
the  IfAiUwH,  or  seerelorr  of  slate,  took  rank  inunedialelj'  aAer  the  viiir. 

(2)  It  appears  from  Ibis,  and  from  a passage  in  (be  life  of  al*Dar1h.  that  Ibo  Jakina  was  iiving  at  Ibe  close 
of  (he  fifth  century  of  the  Hijra.  Imid  ad-din  al-Ispabini  giACf  some  specimens  of  his  poetry  in  the  Kka- 
rtda,  and  praises  the  author  most  highly,  but  dues  not  furnish  the  least  iaformation  respecting  him.  (Soe 
iTAorldo.  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  anrieo  fonds.  No  1447,  fol.  30  verso}. 

(3)  See  page  135  The  eiiract  commences  thus : I never  roamed  through  distant  regions,  etc. 

(4)  The  principal  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  (be  neighbouring  stales,  were  at  that  time  held  as  fieb  * 
by  a great  number  of  nearly  independent  emirs,  who  were  almost  always  embroiled  in  war  with  each  other; 
so  that  many  of  these  cities,  and  Takrlt  among  the  rest,  were  frequently  changing  masters. 

(9)  See  page  74- 


ORTUK  IBN  AKSAB. 

Ortuk.  Ibu  Aksab,  ancestor  of  the  Ortukidc  princes,  was  a Turkoman  who  had 
got  jXM,ses$ion  of  Hulwan  and  al-J-ibal  [Persian  Irak)-,  he  afterwards  went  to 
Syria,  having  left  the  service  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn 
Jahir,  through  fear  of  the  sultan  Malakshah  (I);  this  was  in  the  year  478  or 
479  (2).  He  then  governed  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  Tutush  (3),  a prince 
of  the  Seljiik  family,  whose  life  shall  be  given.  Ortuk  having  died  there  in 
tlic  year  which  we  shall  mention  further  on,  his  two  sons,  Sokman  and  Il-Ghazi, 
became  governors  of  the  city,  and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  power  till  the 
month  of  Shawwal,  491  (Septemlier,  A.  D.  1098yj  when  al-Afdal  Shahan-DU 
shah  Amir  al-Juyush  marched  from  Egypt  with  an  army  and  took  Jerusalem 
from  these  two  princes.  They  then  retired  to  .Mesopotamia  and  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Diar  Bakr,  and  (he  present  lord  of  the  castle  of  Maridin  is  one  of 
their  descendants.  In  the  year  501 , Najm  ad-din  II  Ghazi  becante  lord  of  Mari- 
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din;  the  sultan  Muhammad  had  before  that  appointed  him  as  his  resident 
agent  (4)  at  Baghdad.  Ortuk’s  other  son,  Sokmin,died  of  a quinry  in  the  year 
498  (towards  the  end  of  A.  D.  H 04),  at  a place  between  Tripoli  and  Jerusa- 
lem (5).  Ortuk  possessed  a penetrating  mind;  he  was  a man  of  resolution  and 
activity,  and  was  highly  fortunate  in  all  his  enterprises  : died  A.  H.  484 
(A.  D.  1091). — The  word  Aksab  is  sometimes  written  Aksak. 


(1)  The  printed  (cu,  io  coDformitj  with  the  MS9.,  nemei  ibU  soltan  Mubemniad  ion  of  Malikihah.  Tbii 
eitraordiDar;  miiuke  I have  suffered  to  remain,  the  duty  of  an  editor  bdng  lo  respect  even  the  errors  of  bis 
author. 

(2)  Such  U the  correct  date;  it  is  aiogular  that  Ibo  Khallikin  should  assign  this  event  to  the  year  448  or 
448.  which  incredible  error  1 have  allowed  to  subsist  In  the  Arabic  test  through  respect  for  the  unanimity  of 
my  manuscripts.  Ibn  al*Athlr  places  this  event  in  ibe  year  479.  It  was  in  A.H.  4T7.  that  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat. 
genera]  of  Malakshah,  having  under  his  orders  Ortuk  Ibn  Aksab.  marched  against  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat 
•Muslim  Ibo  Kortisb.  and  besieged  him  in  Amid.  Sbarafad-Dawlat  escaped  however  from  the  city,  having 
bribed  Ortuk  lo  let  him  pass.  It  was  therefore  for  a good  reason  that  Ortuk  apprehended  the  anger  of 
Malakshah.  and  fled  to  Syria. 

(3)  In  the  Annals  of  Abb  '1-Fad4.  Reiike  writes  this  name  Tanuih.  but  Ibn  KballikAn  gives  its  true  prontin' 
cialion. 

(4l  Jtarideni  opmi  which  is  a Persian  word;  the  charge  itself  was  called  When  the  Seljhk 

dynasty  flourished,  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  eiercised  only  a spiritual  authority  over  the  provincei  of  the  Moo- 
lim  empire;  even  in  that  city,  which  was  under  tbeir  immediate  goveraroeot,  they  were  frequently  obliged  lo 
submit  lo  the  Influence  of  the  sultan,  who  usually  resided  at  Ispahan  or  Hamadan.  Those  princes  kept  a 
resident  agent  at  the  court  of  Baghdad,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  controul  the  khalifs  In  the  very  seat  of  tbeir 
dominion,  ^lico  the  Moguls  overrun  Persia.  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  they  abstained  from  placing  gtrri* 
sons  in  the  cities  which  had  surrendered,  being  averse  to  enfeebling  the  active  force  of  their  army:  they 
merely  left  resident  agents  in  the  places  which  had  acknowledged  their  authority,  after  making  all  tbe  iaha- 
bilaota  responsible  for  their  safety.  (See  Abb  'bFada’s  Anuals,  year  6S8;  see  also  M.  Reinaud's  Bxtraiti 
d‘Aut€ur$  arab9s  relatives  aus  Croi$ad«$,  page  126.) 

(S)  Abd  1-Fad4  says,  after  Ibn  abAtbIr,  that  be  died  at  Kariatain  On  his  way  to  Damascus,  to  which  city  be 
was  travelling  in  all  baste,  that  be  might  defend  it  against  the  Franks.  This  induces  me  to  think  that  Ibe 
word  in  tbe  printed  Arabic  text  Is  a fault,  though  it  is  so  written  in  tbe  manuscripts;  the  true  read- 
ing is  probably  iod  the  passage  will  then  signify  that  he  died  between  Tripoli  and  lenisalem  as  he  seas 

jotemeying  to  tear  apafnsr  the  in/Cdsfs. 


AL-BASASIRl. 

Abu  '1-Harith  ArsUn  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Basasiri  at-Turki  [the  Turk),  general 
of  the  Tivkish  troops  at  Baghdad  (1),  is  said  to  have  been  a mamiuk  belonging  to 
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Baha  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih.  It  was  he  who  revolted  at 
Baghdad  against  the  khalif  al-Kaini  biamr  illah,  who  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Turkish  troops,  invested  him  with  sovereign  authority,  and  ordered 
his  name  to  be  mentioned'in  the  khoiha  (2)  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Irak  and  Khu- 
listan.  His  power  had  thus  become  very  great,  and  all  the  (neighbouring) 
princes  stood  in  awe  of  him;  but  he  then  revolted  against  the  imam  al-Kaim, 
and  having  expelled  him  from  Baghdad,  caused  the  khoiha  to  be  said  in  the 
name  of  the  (Fdtimite  khalif)  al-Mustan$ir  al-Obaidi,  lord  of  Egypt.  Al-K&im 
then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  (3),  Muhi  ad-din  [reviver  of  reli- 
gion) AbA  'l-IIarith  Mulikrish  Ibn  al-Mujalli  al-Okaili,  lord  of  al-Iladllha  and 
Aana  (4),  from  whom  he  obtained  every  thing  necessary  for  his  maintenance 
during  an  entire  year,  when  Togrulhek  the  Seljukide  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  having  attacked  and  slain  al-Basasiri,  reinstated  al-KHim  in  Baghdad.  The 
khalif  made  his  entry  to  that  city  precisely  one  year  after  leaving  it,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  be  had  quilted 
it:  the  history  of  this  circumstance  is  well  known  (5).  Al-Basasiri  was  killed 
at  Baghdad  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sultan  Togrulhek,  on  Thursday,  15th  of  ZA 
*1-Hijja,  or,  according  to  Ihn  al-Azimi  (6)  in  his  history,  on  Tuesday,  lIlh'ZA 
’>-Hijja,  451  (January,  A.D.  1060).  His  head  was  borne  in  parade  through 
the  city,  and  his  body  attached  to  a gibbet  opposite  to  the  gate  of  NAba. — Basd- 
stri  means  native  of  Basa,  a town  in  the  province  of  Ears;  this  name  is  pro- 
nounced in  Arabic  Fasa,  and,  in  that  case,  the  relative  adjective  derived  from 
it  is  Fasavvi.  The  grammarian  AbA  Ali  'l-Fari$i,  author  of  the  Iddh,  was  a 
native  of  this  place;  he  was  also  surnamed  al-Fasawi;  but  the  Persians  employ 
Basdslri,  a word  of  irregular  formation.  Arslan's  master  was  a native  of  Basa, 
for  which  reason  it  was  that  he  himself  was  named  al-Basasiri.  The  preceding 
observation  is  made  by  as-Samani,  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  AbA  'l-Abbks 
Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  BAba  at-Kabisi.  This  word  contains  additional  letters  to 
those  which  forth  the  root  from' which  it  is  derived. — The  emir  MuhArish  died 
in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  D.  499  (October,  A.  D.  1 1 05),  aged  upwards  of  eighty. 
His  genealogy  is  as  follows : Aluhirish  Ibn  al-Mujalli  Ibn  Aklth  ibn  KabbAn  Ibn 
Sliaab  Ibn  al-Muksllad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-Muhanna ; the  rest  of  the 
scries  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  al-Mukallad  Ibn  al-Musatyab. 
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(1)  ll  appMn  from  al-llosOdrs  Jfun^'  ad‘/>aA4i6,  that  al-Hotaaim  vu  Uie  6nt  khallf  who  had  a hodj 
ofTutka  in  his  senrico;  their  number  mu  at  first  four  thousand,  and  they  mere  distinguished  from  the  other 
troops  by  their  rich  dress  and  aecoulrements,  mhirh  mere  of  silk  and  gold. 

(2)  JTAotha  is  the  name  given  to  the  sermon  pronounced  on  Fridays  from  the  palpita  of  the  great  mosquea 
in  all  MosUm  countrie*;  it  begins  by  a dedaralion  of  God's  attributes  anS  unity,  and  an  torocation  of  his 
benedicUons  upon  the  prophet,  his  family,  and  successors;  then  follows  a prayer  for  the  reigning  khalif  and 
for  the  prince  who  eiercises  civil  pomer  In  the  state.  The  right  of  bring  named  in  the  Khotba  and  that 
of  coining  money  are  two  of  the  principal  pririleges  possessed  by  the  temporal  sovereign,  and  the  spoeial 
marks  of  bis  legitimacy.  (See  D’ObsMo's  Em^rt  Oth^mon,  tom.  II,  pag.  204  at  atf and  d'Uerbelot's 
BfbifottUfne  orfenXa/a^. 

(3)  The  emir  of  the  Afabs  under  the  khalifs  appears  to  have  filled  the  same  functions  as  the  Ghassanide 
princes  did  under  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  princes  of  Ulra  under  the  Persians:  they  were 
pbylarehs,  or  controllers  of  the  nomadk  tribes. 

{4}  These  are  the  names  of  tiro  cities  in  Mesopotamia. 

(5)  See  Abo  'l-l'adk's  Annals,  year  450. 

(6)  Abo  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  All  al-Ailml  is  author  of  a chronicle  and  a history  of  Aleppo,  his 
nilive  place.  (Hnjji  Khalifa.  Kos.  2258.  2308.) 


NUR  AD-DL>  ARSLAN  SHAH. 

Abu  ’l-Harith  Arslan  Shah  Ibn  hi  ad-din  Masud  Ibn  Kulb  ad-din  Maudud 
)M  Ibn  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  Ibn  Ak  Sunkur,  lord  of  Mosul,  and  generallr  kno«'n  by 
the  appellation  of  Atabek(l),  bore  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-AMil  Nur  ad-din 
(the  just  prince,  light  of  religion') : (the  lives  of  a number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  same  family  shall  be  given  under  tlieir  respective  letters.)  Nur  ad-din 
obtained  the  government  of  Moiiui  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  whose  life  is 
mentioned  the  date  of  that  evcnt{2).  This  prince  was  a man  of  acute  mind  and 
skilled  in  the  management  of  state  affairs:  he  passed  over  to  the  sect  of  as-Shafi, 
and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  that  imam  (3): 
a college  of  extraordinarv  beauty  was  founded  by  him  at  Mosul  for  the  Shafiles. 
He  died  on  Saturday  evening,  28th  Rajah,  607  (January,  A.  1).  12H),  {as  he  was 
making  an  excursion)  on  the  Tigris  (4)  in  a shabbura  or  barge  (5)  outside  of 
Mosul.  (The  species  of  boat  which  the  people  of  that  country  call  shabbdra 
bears  in  Egypt  (he  name  of  harriika  (6). ) His  death  was  kept  secret  till  he  was 
borne  to  the  palace  at  Mosul ; he  was  buried  in  a mausoleum  erected  in  the  col- 
lege just  meutioued.  He  IcA  two  sons,  al-Malik  al-Kahir  In  ad-din  Masiid*  and 
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al-MaliJi  al-MansiIr  Imid  ad-din  Zinki;  Car  information  respecting  these  princes, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  their  grandfather  Masild.  As  we  have  there 
slated,  it  was  hissonal-Malikal-Kihirby  whom  he  was  succeeded.  Al-Malik 
al-Kihir  was  master  of  {the  mamliik)  Badr  ad-din  AbA  '1-Fadail  Lulu,  who  gained 
possession  of  Mosul  towards  the  end  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  630  (July,  A.  D,  1233). 
He  had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  that  city  and  tlien  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent. Mention  has  been  already  made  of  him  in  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Mash- 
tub  (7). 


(1)  See  d'Herbeiet‘1  Bih.  Orimt.  Atavke. 

(1)  111  ad-iUo  UuOd  died  A.  U.  S9»  (X.  D.  1W3.) 

iS)  1 believe  that  hU  Camilf  were  Hanefitet.  It  is  certain  that  the  celebrated  NOr  ad«dtn  Mabndd.  hi* 
Krandfather'i  brother,  was  of  that  sect.  See  M.  Heinaud's  Extraiii,  tie.,  page  J5A 

(4)  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  llosni.  the  Tigris  beari  the  nrae  of  (fJta  ntwr^ ; it  is  a word  of  fre- 

quent occtrrence  with  this  iigaificatioo. 

(5)  M.  de  Sarjr,  in  his  translation  of  Abdallattff  page  300,  hesitates  respecting  the  right  orthography  of 
this  word ; but  al-YAfl,  in  his  Annals,  year  007,  fiie*  it  as  it  is  here  given. 

f A)  The  word  Aarrdfta  itgniAes  a honf  or  betrgt.  See  M.  Reinaud’s  Extraiti,  tic.,  page  415,  note. 
i7)  See  par  IAS. 


.JS' 


AZHAR  IBN  AS-SAMMA.N. 


* AbA  Bakr  Azhar  Ibn  Sand  as-Sammln  was  a native  of  Basra  {al-Batri)  and 
adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of  Bkhila ; he  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hamid  at-TawiI  (1),  and  the  people  of  Irak,  who  had  received  them  from 
him,  transmitted  them  on  his  authority.  He  was  a companion  of  Abu  Jaafar 
al-Mansiir  before  that  prince  obtained  the  khaliiat,  but  having  gone  after- 
wards to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  was  refused  admittance  by  al-Man- 
sur’s  orders;  he  therefore  waited  for  a day  of  public  audience,  and  then  made 
him  his  salutation,  on  which  the  khalif  said  to  him,  “What  has  brought 
“you  here?”  He  replied:  “I  come  to  congratulate  you  on  your  acces- 
“ sion  to  the  supreme  authority.”  On  this,  al-Mansiir  said  : “ Give  him  one 
“ thousand  dinars  and  say  to  him : ' You  have  now  fulfilled  the  duty  of  congra- 
“ tulation,  so  come  not  to  me  any  more.'  ” Azhar  then  retired,  but  returned 
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the  ensuing  year,  and  admittance  having  lieen  denied  to  him,  he  entered  on  a 
day  of  public  audience  as  before,  and  saluted  the  khalif,  who  said : “What  brings 
“ you  here?”  The  other  answered  : “I  was  told  that  you  were  sick,  and  there- 
“ fore  came  to  visit  you.”  “Give  him  a thousand  dinars,”  said  al-Mansur, 
“ and  tell  him  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick,  so  he  must  not 
“ return  here  again,  for  I am  seldom  sick.”  On  this  Azhar  went  away,  but  re- 
turned the  following  year  at  a similar  audience.  “What  brings  you?”  said 
the  khalif.  “I  heard  you  utter  an  invocation,”  replied  Azhar,  “and  am 
“ come  to  know  what  you  desire.”  “ Know, fellow!”  retorted  al-Mansur,  “that 
“ my  invocation  has  not  been  heard;  every  year  I pray  God  to  keep  you  awav 
“ from  me,  and  yet  you  still  come.”  The  adventures  of  Azhar  and  the  sto- 
ries told  of  him  arc  well  known  (2):  he  was  liorn  A.  H.  Ill  (A.  D.  729),  and 
died  in  203  (A.  D.  818-9),  or,  some  say,’ 207. — Azhar  is  {here)  a proper  name 
{not  a surname.) — Sammdn  means  one  who  sells  or  carries  butter  (Sbmn), — 
Al-Basri  or  al-Bisrt  signiGes  native  of  Basra,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Irak;  it  was  founded  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism;  {the 
khalif)  Oniar  Ibn  al-Khattab  having  caused  it  to  be  built  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Hijra  by  Otba  Ibn  Ghazwan  (3).  Ibn  Kiilaiba  says,  in  that  chapter  of 
the  Secretary’s  Guide,  where  he  treats  of  the  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  names  of  countries,  that  basrat  [as  the  name  of  this  city  is  written 
in  Arabic)  means  one  soft  stone,  and  on  suppressing  the  Gnal  letter,  it  must  be 
pronounced  bisra,  and  for  this  sole  reason  it  is  that  the  word  bisri  is  allowed  to 
be  employed  {with  the  signification  of  native  of  Basra).  The  word  bisr  also 
means  a soft  stone  according  to  {al-Jauhari)  in  his  lexicon,  the  Sahih. 

(1)  Abd  Obaida  Harold  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahroftn  al-Eairl.  a Tdbi  of  the  higbfst  authority,  was  a clieDl  of  the 
celebrated  Talbai  auTalhil  al-KbuUi.  He  «aa  auroatned  a/-rairl/  (fAe  long  or  the  tall),  becauie  one  of  bU 
aeigbbourf.  «bo  also  bore  (he  name  of  Harold,  waf  of  a low  stature  and  was  called  Harold  the  short  (oj-lTa- 
alr).  Some  say  that  he  received  the  appellation  of  (A«  long,  on  account  of  ibe  length  of  his  arms;  as  with 
one  hand  he  could  reach  to  the  (Nige  of  the  pulpit,  whilst  he  touched  the  ground  with  the  other.  He  expired 
suddenly  as  he  was  saying  his  prayers.  His  death  took  place  towards  A-  H.  143  {A.  D.  700).  {Al-Yd/l 
Tab.alFukakd) 

(S)  None  of  the  historians  whom  I have  consulted  relate  any* anecdotes  respecting  Axhar  except  the  one  just 
pten.  AI-Y4G,  who  places  his  death  In  the  year  203.  says  that  al-Mirofin‘i  liberality  in  this  case  was  very 
singular  and  his  patience  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  of  a violent  character;  and  that  if  the  same  thing 
had  happened  to  al-Hajjij,  he  would  hare  put  the  author  of  it  to  death  or  iofllcted  on  him  a severe  punisb- 
mant. 

i3)  See  IboKutaiba  s account  of  the  founding  of  Basra  in  Abh'bFadl’s  Annals,  vol.  1.  note  91. 
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OSAMA  IBxN  MI  KSHID. 

Abu  T-MiizalTar  Osama  Ibn  Miirsliid  Ibn  .Ali  ibii  al-Miikallad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn 
Munkid  (1)  al-Kiiiaiii  al-Kallii  as-Shaizari  {member  of  the  tribe  of  Kindna 
which  descends  from  that  of  hath,  native  of  Shaizar),  and  surnamed  Miiwai- 
yad  ad-Dawlat  Majil  ad-din  (stienf'thened  in  empire,  glory  aj  religion),  was  oni’ 
of  the  most  powerful,  learned,  and  intrepid  memlM-rs  of  the  Munkid  family,  lords 
of  the  castle  ofShaizar.  He  comiKrsed  a number  of  works  on  difl'ercnt  branches 
of  jjeneral  literature,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  hy  Ibn  al-Maslawli  in  his  history  of 
Arbela,  who  mentions  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  remarkable  men  who  visited 
that  city;  he  gives  also  .some  e.xtracts  from  his  poctrv.  The  kalih  Imad  ad-din 
mentions  him  in  the  Khan'da,  and,  after  making  his  eulo{'ium,says:  “lie  dwelt  at 
“ Baghdad,  but  that  city  became  repulsive  to  him,  as  the  house  (in  which  merit  is 
“ not  acknowledged)  becomes  repulsive  to  a man  of  a generous  mind;  he  ihere- 
“ fore  passed  into  Egypt  and  remained  there  with  the  rank  of  emir  and  honoured 
“ with  public  respect,  till  the  period  of  Ibn  Ruzzik's  administration,  when  he 
“ returned  to  Syria  and  sojourned  at  Damascus.  Then  fortune  east  him  into 
“ Hisn  Haifa,  where  he  remained  till  Salih  ad-din,  on  gaining  possession  of 
“ Damascus  (in  A.  II.  r>70),  called  him  (to  his  court)-,  he  was  tlien  upwards  of 
“ eighty  years  of  age.”  Another  writer  says  that  Osama  went  to  Egypt  in  the 
n-ign  of  az-Zafir,  who  had  then  for  vizir  al-.Aadil  Ibn  as-Sallar:  this  visit-  treated 
him  generously,  but  he  was  as.<assinated  through  his  maehinations,  as  shall  be 
related  in  the  historv  of  his  life.  Since  (transcribing  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages) I found  a note  in  the  handwriting  of  Osama  addressed  to  ar-Rashid  Ibn 
az-^Zubair,  that  he  might  insert  it  in  his  Hitdb  at-Jindn ; that  note  is  dated, 
Misr,  in  the  year  541.  This  is  a proof  that  he  came  to  Egypt  during  the 
administration  of  Ihn  as-Sallar  (3) ; and  he  remaintd  then?  till  the  assassination 
of  that  vizir,  for  no  one  contests  that  he  was  in  Egypt  when  the  murder  was 
committed.  His  collected  po»-tical  works  form  two  volumes  and  are  in  every 
person's  hands;  I have  seen  a copy  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting  iind  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  following  passages: 

Assume  not  a borrowed  insensibility  when  abandoned  by  those  you  love;  for  your 
force  will  fail  under  their  protracted  aversion.  Know  that  thy  heart  will  return  to 
them  either  of  its  own  accord  or  despite  its  reluclanee. 

->a 
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On  Ibn  Talib  of  Misr,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  : 

See  how  the  progress  of  time  constrains  us  to  arlLiiowleilge  tliat  there  is  a dostinv ; 
Ibn  Taltb  never  lit  a fire  in  his  house  [through  aeariVe),  yet  by  fire  it  was  destroyed. 

A similar  circiiiiistaiice  to  this  bcfel  al-W'njih  ibii  Sura,  a bookseller  (3)  at 
Cairo : be  bad  in  dial  city  a bouse  noted  for  its  elegance,  and  which  was  burned 
down;  this  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines,  composed  by  Nasliw  al-Mulk  (we  of 
the  empire)  Abu  'I  Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Mufrij,  siirnamed  Ibn  al-Munajjim  (.ton  of 
the  aslrologet),  who  was  a native  of  Maarial  an-Noinan,  but  lived  and  died  in 
Egypt: 

On  looking  at  Ibn  SAra's  house,  in  which  the  fire  burned  with  a clear  and  ardent 
flame,  I said;  “Thus  it  is  with  wealth  gainetl  by  iniquity;  in  a little  time  it  is  hurled 

to  ruin.  This  man  was  in  fact  a long-lived  infidel;  but  tiehenna  came  U(>on  him 
**  whilst  he  imagined  that  it  would  yet  be  tardy  in  its  progress  towards  him  ” 

The  second  of  these  verses  is  taken  from  an  expression  of  the  blessed  pro- 
phet's, who  said:  “If  a man  gain  wraith  by  iniquity  (jnahdwish),  God  will  .send 
“ it  to  ruin  (nahdbir].''  The  word  mahdwish  means  whatever  is  forbidden,  and 
nahabir  signiGcs  precipices.  As  for  al-A\'ajih  [If  'ajih  ad-din,  respectable  for 
religion),  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Sura,  the  following  was  his  real 
name:  Abi\  'l-Futub  Nasir  Ibn  Abi  'l-llasan  Ali  Ibn  Khalf  al-Ansari;  he  was  a 
book-agent  of  extensive  business  in  Misr,  and  used  to  sit  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
house  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  profession,  and  offering  books  for  sale  to 
95  men  of  rank  and  learning ; as  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  there  every  Sun- 
day and  Wednesday,  and  remain  till  tlie  hours  of  sale  were  over.  On  the  death 
of  as-Silali,  he  travelled  down  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bis  books. 
He  died  at  Misr  on  the  IGth  of  the  latter  Rabi,  007  (October,  A.  D.  1210),  and 
was  buried  in  the  Karafa  (4)  near  that  city.  A piece  of  Ibn  Munkid's  contains 
the  following  verse,  in  which  he  describes  bis  enfeebled  state: 

Strange,  that  my  hand  should  be  too  weak  to  hold  a pen  I that  hand  which  used  to 
break  lances  in  the  breasts  of  lions. 

I extract  also  from  his  collected  poetical  works  the  following  lines,  which  he 
w rote  in  answer  to  some  verses  addressed  to  him  by  his  fatlier: 

I complain  not  of  the  faithlessness  of  those  whom  I loved ; yet,  had  complaints  availed, 

I should  have  given  them  utterance.  I was  fatigued  with  reproaching  them,  and,  in 
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despair,  I left  them ; never  shall  Ihejf  be  of  those  in  whom  I will  place  my  hopes. 
When  their  sarcasms  cut  me  to  Ihe  liearl,  I stilled  my  anguish  and  concealed  the  pain 
tliey  caused ; and  I went  to  meet  them  w ith  smiles,  as  if  I had  nothing  heard  nor  seen. 
They  accused  me  of  crimes  which  my  hands  did  not  commit;  which  I had  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden.  No,  by  .Allah  I I hare  never  harboured  nor  meant  such  perfidy 
as  they  openly  manifest.  On  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  meet  again ; and  the  volume 
{in  vliich  art  insiribfd  Ihc  acliom  of  mankind)  »i\»W  then  reveal  what  crimes  arethcirs; 
what,  mine. 

The  two  verses  which  follow  arc  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure  at  the  pre- 
ceding, and  were  inserted  by  him  in  a letter  to  one  of  his  relations;  they  are  the 
height  of  tenderness: 

Men  before  me  ha\e  complained  of  the  pains  of  separation ; the  living  and  the  dead 
(icAen  in  lhi$vorld]  have  felt  the  afilicliun  caused  by  the  absence  of  friends;  but  {grief) 
such  as  fills  my  bosom,  I never  heard  of  nor  witnessed. 

One  thing  brings  on  another  (.5):  Ahii  'l-llasan  Yahva  llm  Ahd  al-Azim  al- 
Misri,  stirnanied  al-Jauar  (6),  recited  to  me  the  following  vei'ses,  which  he  had 
composed  on  another  literan’  man  at  Cairo,  far  advanced  in  age,  who  lieing  at- 
tacked by  a cutaneous  eruption,  anointed  himself  with  sulphur; 

O,  learned  master,  [hearken  to]  the  demand  of  a friend  devoid  of  sarcasm:  Thou 
art  old,  and  of  course  art  near  to  the  fire  (o/"  Aefl; ; why  then  anoint  yourself  with 
sulphur  ? 

I found  the  following  verses  in  the  handwriting  of  Osiinia  Ihn  Munkid;  they 
were  composed  by  himself  on  having  a loolh  drawn,  being  then,  as  he  relates, 
under  the  walls  of  Khalnt  (7);  the  idea  of  the  verses  is  original,  and  they  might 
pass  as  a riddle  on  the  word  tooth  ; 

I had  a companion  of  whom  I was  never  tired,  who  suffered  in  my  service  and  laboured 
with  assiduity;  whilst  we  wero  together  1 never  saw  him;  and  nhen  he  appeared  be- 
fore my  eyes,  we  had  parted  for  ever. 

The  k.itih  Imad  ad-din  said;  “ I was  always  longing  to  mc*et  him,  and  Iwatched 
“ from  afar  the  lightning  which  foreboded  the  rain(iy his  tiberalil});  at  last  I saw 
“ him  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  11.  57 1 , when  1 asked  him  the  dale  of  his  birth; 

“ to  which  he  replied:  ‘Sunday,  27lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  488  (July,  A.  D. 

“ 109.5)."  lie  was  Ixirn  at  the  castle  of  Shaizar,  and  died  at  Damascus  on  Mon-fM 
day  night,  the  ‘7,3rd  of  Ramad:in,  584  (November,  A.  D.  1188),  and  was  interred 
the  next  day  at  the  east  side  of  Mount  Kasiiin ; I entered  his  mausoleum,  which 
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Iip8  on  the  norlhern  liank  of  tiie  river  Yazid,  am)  read  a portion  of  the  Koran 
over  his  grave,  and  prav«l  God  lo  have  merev  on  him. — His  fatlier,  Abu  Osama 
Vlurshid,  died  A.  If.  531  (A.  I).  1 13fi). — S/iaizar  is  the  name  oT  a castle  near 
Hamah  [Epipluwuii) ; it  is  also  called  the  castle  of  the  Miinkid  family,  mention 
.shall  l)e  again  made  of  it  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Ali  Ihn  al-Mukallad. 


(I)  Thin  name  U genfrally  ariuen  in  MSS.  >hu4,  but  tht  rorr«ci  orthography  ii  jOu*  with  a 
l»olni  oil  lb(  letter  4a/. 

t.2]  It  is  raUier  a proof  that  he  ramc  before  the  appoinlincnt  of  that  viiir»  whose  noniinaiioii  only  took  plare 
A.  II.  MS  or  544.  The  Arabic  lest  says:  In  the  days  of  Ibii  as>Hallir. 

(3)  Or  rather  a hoo4>&roker;  bis  employment  being  to  find  purchasers  for  other  people’s  books. 

(4)  See  page  53.  note  (12). 

(5)  This  anecdote  is  not  io  its  place;  it  should  follow  that  which  relates  to  the  burning  of  Ibn  Shra’s 
house,  page  178;  tbe  author  must  have  written  it  In  the  margin  of  bis  own  copy,  and  the  transcriber  of  that 
copy  inserted  It  in  the  teit,  but  in  a wrong  place. 

(6}  AMaisIr  was  io  great  reputation  at  that  time  as  a poet  and  a man  of  society,  ibn  Khallikan  was  one 
of  hU  protectors.  Boro  A.  ll.Ml  (A.  D.  l304-5>;  died  A.  II.  679  (A.  D.  1280;. -^(From  the  .Supp/ement  to 
Ibn  Khatlikdns  BioprapAica/  J>ic(ionary  by  tt-S4dt4i  MS.  uf  the  Bib,  du  Roi,  No.  732.) 

(7)  This  was  probably  during  SaUb  ad-diii’s  etpediiion  there.  A.  H.  581.  (See  SchuUen  s I’ifa  e(  rc« 
Otttet  So/odini,  p.  6t.l 


IBN  RAHWAIH. 

-Abu  Yakilb  Ishak,  native  of  Marw  as-Shahjan,  and  .siirnamod  Ihn  Bahwaih,  was 
descended  from  Hanzala  bv  the  following  line;  his  father  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibrahim 
was  son  of  ^lakhkad  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Matar  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ihn 
Ghiilib  Ihn  al-Warith  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  .Aliya  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Ham- 
mam  Ibn  .Asad  Ibn  Mnrra  Ihn  Amr  Ibn  Hanzala  Ibn  Malik  Ilm  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Ta- 
mim  Ibn  IMorra.  — Ihn  Bahwaih  was  one  of  the  great  doctors  of  Islamism ; he  was 
e(|iially  ns  learned  in  the  Traditions  and  die  law  as  distinguished  for  his  piety ; 
ad-UaiakuIni  mentions  him  among  those  who  related  traditions  on  die  authority 
of  as-Shafi,  and  al-Baihaki  counts  him  among  as-Shafi's  disciples.  He  had  once 
an  argument  with  as-Shafi  concerning  the  legality  of  die  sale  of  such  houses  as 
are  situated  in  Mekka  (1),  and  this  discussion  has  been  fully  slated  bv  Fakhr  ad- 
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din  ar-Razi,  in  his  work  entitled  Merits  of  the  imam  as-ShdJi.  When  the  supe- 
rior talent  of  Ihn  Rahwaih  hecanic  (jenerally  known  in  Kjjypt,  Ins  works  wen- 
{frequently)  transcrilred  and  his  treatises  collectnl  (leiV/i  care)-,  the  imam  Ibn 
Ilanbal  said  of  him : “ We  consider  Ishak  as  an  imam  anion);  the  Moslims;  an 
“abler  jurisconsult  than  Ishak  never  passed  the  brid(;e  (2).”  “I  know  by 
“ heart,"  said  Ishak,  “seventy  thousand  traditions;  I have  i-ead  one  Inindivd 
“ thousand,  and  can  recollect  in  what  work  each  is  to  lie  found  (3).  I never 
“ heard  any  tiling  once  without  learning  it  by  heart,  nor  learned  anything  by 
“ heart  which  I afterwards  forgot.”  He  composed  a well-known  Mtisnad  (4) 
after  travelling  to  Ilijaz,  Irak,  Yemen,  and  Syria,  and  learning  Traditions  from 
Sufyan  Ibn  Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  perio<i;  Al-Bukhari,  Muslim,  and  at- 
Tirmidi  were  among  his  disciples.  Ihn  R.ahwaih  was  horn  A.  II.  Ifil  ,'A.  I). 
777-8);  some  say  103  or  IOC  : in  his  latter  days  he  inhabited  Naisapur,  where  he 
died  on  the  eve  of  the  1 .5th  of  Shalian  (which  was  a Thursday,  or,  acTordmg  to 
others,  a Sunday  or  a Saturday),  A.  II.  238  (January,  A.  U.  8.53;,  or  237. — 
— Rahwaih  was  a surname  given  to  his  fatlier  Abu  '1-lIa.san  Ibrahim  because  he 
was  bom  on  the  road  to  Mckka  (rdh  in  Persian  means  road,  and  wadi,  found ; 
as  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  found  on  the  road).  This  woni  is  also  pro- 
nounced Rahuya.  Ishak  himself  relates  that  Abd  .\llah  Ihn  Tahir,  emir  of  Klio- 
rasan,  asked  him  why  he  was  called  Ihn  Rahwaih,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  if  he  did  not  dislike  such  an  appellation?  To  which  he  answei-ed; 
“ Know',  O emir!  that  my  father  was  Ixirnon  the  road,  and  the  people  of  Marw 
“ named  him  Rahwaih  for  that  it>ason;  my  father  dislikeil  being  so  called,  but 
“ I do  not.” — Uanzala,  son  of  Malik,  gave  his  name  to  a great  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Tamim, 

lit  Ibrahim  ai-tUlebi‘f  .Multaka  'l-Abhur,  a cetebralad  ireaiiM*  on  Mfulim  Uw,  roniains  the  follovtin^ 
article  in  ihe  rhapter  on  aalf : **Tbi*  *ale  or  lfa«*  of  ground  nibjatrci  in  the  Sarrotl  Territory  of  )lrkka 
blamable."  On  nhich  the  rommeiuaior  maket  the  following  obiter^niioiia:  **  t'nle8«  in  a ra»e  of  ab«oliile 
nereuity.  As  for  the  buildings,  they  may  be  alienated  without  scruple,  as  Is  done  with  buildings  on  lautl.« 
conceded  in  perpetuity  to  pious  uses  (See  D'Oltsson’s  Tab.  g4n.  de  f Empire  Olhoman.  t.  VI.  p.  K2  . 

A precisely  similar  doctrine  is  held  by  Kiitb  ad-dtn  in  his  history  of  Mckka. 

!l>  Probably  the  bridge  which  united  the  suburb  of  Karkh  to  Baghdad. 

;3]  Such  is  the  signification  of  the  verb  joined  to  the  preposition  w*.  Ad-Dahabi.  in  his  Tabakdl 
ai‘UuffdXt  life  of  Ibn  Rlhwaib,  relates  the  same  saying  in  clearer  terms,  as  in  place  of  sjUj 
he  has  ijU  ^lSl<  ^ ■ 
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Uuinad  metDS  « coUectiou  of  »ulbrotic4t«d  Tradition**  each  of  them  preceded  hj  the  nainea  of  tbooe 
TraditionitU  taho  bad  IransmUlrd  it  Buccrsuvely  ouc  to  another,  aod  Ibe  last  of  nbein  iaut$bl  it  to  the  author 
of  the  work. 


ABU  AMR  A&-SHAI1JAN1. 

IM  Ahu  Atnr  Ishak  Ilm  Mirar  as-Shaibani,  the  f;ratnmarian  and  philolof^er,  was 
a native  of  Ramadal  al-Kufa  (1),  but  inbabited  Raf>;lidad.  Ho  was  a matt'/a  (2), 
and  bad  lived  under  ibe  protection  of  tbe  tribe  of  Shaiban,  for  the  purpose  of 
ac»juiring  a correct  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  it  was  for  tliis  reason 
that  he  was  surname<l  as-Sbaibani.  I’bilology  and  Arabic)  poctrv  were  tbe 
sfx'cial  objects  of  bis  studies,  and  in  these  two  branches  of  science,  his  autho- 
rity is  of  tbe  bigbest  order.  He  learned  and  transniitud  a great  number 
of  traditions;  the  utmost  confidence  was  placed  in  bis  veracity;  and  his  merit 
is  extolled  by  the  higher  class  of  learned  men  and  narrators  of  traditional 
information,  ibnngb  it  is  depreciated  by  tlie  generality  of  them  becaus*’  he  used 
to  drink  wine  i^nabid)  o[)cnly.  A number  of  eminent  men  got  from  him  {a  por- 
tion of  their  knmvledge);  among  them  were  the  imam  Ibn  Hanbal,  al-Kasim  Ibn 
.Sallam,  and  Ibn  as-Sikkit,  tbe  author  of  the  fsldh  al-Mantik,  who  states 
that  Abii  Amr  lived  one  bundrid  and  eighteen  years,  and  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  up  to  his  death.  “Somelimes,"  says  this  author,  “he  would  borrow  my 
“ liook  from  me  when  I was  a hoy  studying  under  him  and  copying  his  works.” 
Ibn  Kamil  (3)  relates  that  Ishak  Ibn  Minirdietlat  Baghdad,  A.  11. 2I3(A.D.  828), 
and  on  the  same  day  as  .Abu  'l-Atahiya  and  Ibrahim  ad-Nadim  al-Mausili ; but 
he  is  contradicted  by  another  writer,  who  says  that  he  died  A.  II.  206  (A.  D. 
821-2),  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years;  and  the  latter  is  certainly  correct. 
\hu  Amr  composed  a numlx-r  of  works,  amongst  otliers,  a treatise  on  the  Horse; 
one  on  the  Dialects,  generally  known  by  tlie  title  of  Kitdb  al-Jitn  or  Kitdb  aU 
flunif ; the  Great  Collection  of  Anecdotes,  a work  of  which  he  made  three  edi- 
tions; Explanation  of  obscure  words  occurring  in  the  Traditions ; a treatise  on 
Bees;  another  on  Camels;  and  a work  on  the  Nature  of  Man.  He  read  the 
diwdns,  or  collccletl  works  of  the  (ancient)  poets,  under  the  direction  of  al-Mu- 
faddal ; but  the  principal  object  of  his  studies  were  the  anecdotes,  rare  expres- 
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sions,  and  exiemporary  pociry  of  ihc  nomadic  Arabs^'  Uis^n  Amr  relates  of 
him,  that  he  collected  and  classed  the  poems  of  more  than  eighty  Arabic  tribes, 
and  on  finishing  with  each  tribe,  he  published  the  result,  and  made  a copy  of  it, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  mosque  of  Kufa:  he  thus  wrote  with  his  own  hand  up- 
wards of  eighty  volumes.  — The  meaning  of  the  word  Shai^ni  has  been  already 
explained. — Some  say  that  he  died  on  Palm-Sunday  (4),  A.H.  210  [the  beginninp 
of  which  fear  corresponds  to  the  “iJtth  April,  A,  D.  825). 

(t|  In  ihn  Marttid  al-intid  ind  Ihr  MutUarik.  a numbnr  o{  |ilacr»  are  noiiccd  vhirVbcar.tlK  name  of 
ItamAda,  but  Ihc  Ramdda  of  K Ufa  ta  not  mentioned  bir  Uiem;  it  la  ntanifeat,  however,  that  ftb  place  wav 
near  the  city  of  KAta.  *4lr 

tS]  The  word  Mawla  hai  dilTerent  aigniScationa;  among  othera,  ihoac  of  rnfranckikod  a/avr  and  etirnij  w 
the  latter  ia  probably  the  meaning  it  heart  here. 

13)  Abd  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Ktmil  learned  Traditioni  from  al-Tabari,  the  rcicbraicd  hitnirian  (Hamaker'a 
Spaea'meia  ratal,  ate.  page  36,  line  31;  he  wrote  a biatory  of  thoae  ktdia  who  were  alao  porta,  and  died  A.  II. 
ISO  (A.  D.  S6ir.  tnugcl'i  Hoiii  Kkatifa.  No.  316.) 


(4)  Palm  Sunday,  ^^lat^l  (aadlAadnln).  See  M Reinaud'a  E^traitk.  etc.  p.  403. 


ISHAK  IBN  IBRAHIM  AL-M.ALSILI. 


Abu  Muhammad  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Mahan  Ibn  Bahmaii  Ibn  Nitsk,  a 
member,  by  adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  born  at  .Arrajan,  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Ilm  an-Nadim  al-Mausili  (son  of  the  social  companion 
from  Mosul).  As  his  father’s  life  has  been  already  given  (see  page  20),  with  an 
account  of  his  family  and  the  origin  of  his  surname  Tandmi,  it  is  unnecessarv 
to  repeat  what  has  been  there  said.  Ibrahim  was  a constant  companion  of  ibe 
khalifs  in  their  parties  of  pleasure,  and  bore  a high  reputation  for  refined  taste ; 
his  festive  humour  and  talent  as  a singer  were  peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  wt-ll 
acquainted  with  pure  .Arabic,  (ancient)  poetry,  the  history  of  the  poets,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  desert  tribes.  As  a traditionisi,  his  authority  is  cited  by 
.Musab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zubairi  (1),  Ibn  Bakkar,  and  others;  he  was  'indeed^ 
deeply  learned  in  the  Traditions,  the  law,  and  dogmatical  theology.  (Relatiee  to 
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this,)  the  followiiif;  anecdolc  is  narralcd  bv  the  poet  Muhammad  Ibn  Aliya  al- 
Atwi  (U) : “ 1 was  present  at  one  of  the  kadi  Vahya  Ibn  Aktham's  assemblies  (3), 
when  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Mausili  entered  and  commenced,  with  the  thcolo- 
);ians  who  were  present,  a discussion  in  which  he  was  completely  successful;  he 
then  treated  witli  ability  a point  ofjurisprndence,  maintaining  it  bv  direct  proofs 
and  analogical  cases;  after  which,  he  discoursed  on  poetry  and  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  excelled  all  the  company ; be  then  turned  to  the  kadi  Yahya  and  said ; 
“ May  God  exalt  the  kadi!  have  1 committed  any  faults  in  the  discussion  wJiich 
1 have  maintained  atid  the  passages  which  1 have  ({uoted,  or  can  any  objection 
l)c  made  to  them?"  “No,”  replied  Yahya.  “How  then,”  said  he,  “docs  it 
happen  that  I,  who  treat  all  those  sciences  with  as  much  ability  as  the  persons 
who  profess  them,  should  lx-  only  knowm  as  a master  of  one  single  art’.’"  meaning 
music.  On  this  the  kadi  turned  towards  me  and  said:  “ It  is  for  you  to  answier 
that.” — (Al-Aiwi  was  an  able  dialectician.) — “Y'es,  kadi,”  I re|>lied,  “may  God 
exalt  you!  it  is  for  me  to  answ'er.”  I then  addrestted  Ishak  and  said:  “0,  Abii 
Mi  Muhammad,  as  a grtimmarian  are  you  equal  to  al-FarrA  and  al-Akhfash  — 
“ No.”  — “ In  philology  and  acquaintance  with  poetry  are  you  equal  to  al- 
Asmai  and  .Abii  Obaida.’" — -“No.” — “In  dogmatical  theology  are  you  etpial  to 
-Abu  ’t-lludaii  al-.\llaf  and  an-Nazzam  al-Balkhi(4)?” — “No." — “In  jurispru- 
dence ate  you  equal  to  this  kadi?"  (pointing  to  Yahya.) — “No.” — “In  poetrv 
are  you  equal  to  Ahu  'l-Auihiya  and  Abil  Nuwas  ?"—  “ No.” — “ It  is  for  these 
reasons,  therefore,  that  you  arc  known  as  a master  of  an  art  in  which  you  stand 
without  a rival,  for  in  ihe  other  sciences  you  are  inferior  to  those  who  hold  the 
lirst  rank  in  them.”  Ishak  laughed  on  hearing  this,  and  rising  from  his  place, 
withdrew.  The  kadi  then  said  to  al-Atwi:  “You  have  proved  vour  point  per- 
fectly well,  and  yet  done  little  wrong  to  Ishak,  who  is  a man  almost  without  a 
rival.” — My  master,  Ibn  Oatish  (5),  says,  in  his  work  entitled  al-Tampz  wn 
’l-Fitsl  (6),  tJiat  Ishak  al-Mausili's  conversation  was  elegant  and  full  of  ori- 
ginality, his  taste  reliiietl,  and  his  talents  of  a superior  order,  lie  wrote  the 
Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  Sufyan  Ibn  Uyaina,  Malik  Ibn  Ans,  llushaiui 
Ibn  Bushair  (7),  and  Abu  Moawia  ad-Darir  (8);  he  studied  philology  iinder 
al-Asin.ai  and  Ahu  Ohaida,  and  attained  the  highest  eminence  as  a musician.  It 
was  to  this  art  that  he  devoted  his  principal  attention,  and  by  it  he  acquired  his 
reputation.  The  khalifs  treated  him  with  honour  and  admitted  him  into  their 
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intimacy,  and  al-Mamun  used  to  say:  “Were  Ishak  not  so  publicly  known 
“ and  spoken  oI  as  a singer,  I should  have  appointed  him  to  the  place  of  kadi; 

“ lie  is  more  deserving  of  it  than  the  kadis  we  now  have,  and  he  surpasses 
“ tliein  all  in  virtuous  eonducl,  veracity,  piety,  and  honesty;  hut  people  know 
“ him  only  as  a singer,  and  that  talent,  though  the  least  of  those  which  he  pos- 
“ scsses,  has  eclipsed  the  rest."  As  a singer  he  was  without  a rival,  and  as  a 
poet  he  possessed  considerahle  abilities;  his  poems  have  been  collected,  and 
form  a diwtut,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  verses  addressed  to  Hariin 
ar-Rashid : 

When  she  told  me  to  be  thrifty,  I replied ; Cease  jour  counsels,  thy  coimnand  is  im- 
possible; I see  that  all  are  friends  In  the  generous  man,  but  the  miser  has  not  a friend 
in  the  world ; 1 see  that  avarice  is  discreditable,  and  I respect  myself  loo  much  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  miser.  Know,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  a noble  mind  can  feel,  is 
to  give  with  liberality.  From  honourable  pride,  the  presents  which  I make  are  such  as 
the  rich  bestow,  though  my  means,  ns  thou  knowest,  are  but  small.  Yet  why  should 
I apprehend  poverty  or  remain  deprived  of  wealth,  when  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  looks  on  me  with  favour? 

I.shak  wrote  a great  deal ; Thalah  relates  that  he  saw  upwards  of  one  thousand 
quires  in  his  handwriting,  and  containing  expressions,  all  of  which  he  had  heard 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  “I  never  saw,"  said  he,  “ in  the  house  of  anv 
“ person  more  philological  works  than  in  the  house  of  Ishak  and,  after  his,  in 
“ Ihn  al-.Aarabi’s."  From  among  the  aiicedotes  which  Ishak  used  to  relate, 

I shall  select  the  following:  “We  liad  a neighbour  called  Aim  llafs  atid  nick- 
“ named  al-Luti;  one  of  his  neighhours  having  fallen  sick,  he  went  to  see  him 
“ and  said:  ‘How  are  you?  do  you  not  know  me?’  To  which  the  sick  man 
“ answered  with  a feeble  voice:  ‘Yes,  I do;  you  arc  ,\hu  llafs  al-Luti!’  ‘0,’ 
“said  the  other,  ‘you  pass  the  Ixtunds  of  civility;  may  God  never  raise  you 
“ from  your  hed!”’  ^9) — (77ie  khalif)  al-Molasim  said  of  him;  “ Ishak  never 
“ yet  sung  to  me  without  my  feeling  as  if  mv  possessions  were  increased." — The 
anecdotes  related  of  him  arc  numerous;  he  lost  his  sight  two  years  Imfore  his 
death.  Horn  A.  II.  130  fA.  D.  767  ■,  the  same  year  as  the  imam  as-ShaR;  died 
of  diarrhea  in  the  month  of  Ramadiin,  ‘i.15  (beginning  of  April,  A.  D.  8.50) ; hut 
some  .say  in  the  month  of  .Shaw  will,  2.'I6;  the  first  is,  however,  the  more  general  07 
opinion.  According  to  another  statement,  his  death  took  place  on  the  afternoon 

24 
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of  Thui'sday,  r>th  Zu  ’1-llijja,  230.  One  of  lii.s  friends  composed  (Ite  following 
elegy  on  thal  event  : 

ll  is  now  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  pleasure  which  had  taken  its  resi- 
dence in  the  dwelling  of  our  (departed)  friends ! — (it  is  in  mouminj)  since  al-Mausili 
iagone;  since  social  joy  is  ruined  and  the  meetings  of  gaiety  suppressed.  The  instru- 
ments of  music  weep  in  sorrow  for  his  loss ; love  also  weeps  and  the  clear  liquor  (of  tAe 
' mine-cup].  All  the  apparatus  (10)  of  our  pleasant  parties  is  in  grief,  and  the  lute  sym- 
pathises with  the  dulcimer. 

It  has  l)een  staled,  but  erroneously,  that  lliis  elegy  was  composed  on  the  death 
of  his  father  Ibrahim. 


(}}  Abd  Abd  Allah  Mu5al>  Ibn  Abd  Allah  lbi»  Mu.wab  lb»  Th&bii  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ai'Zubair  Ibti  aU 
al-A»adi  ai^Zubairi  'd^acendad  from  the  celebrated  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ai-Zubair)  and  untir  to  tl-Zu» 
bair  Ibo  Bakklr^  nas  Uic  gcuralogisl  of  thr  Uib«  of  Koreith;  he  «a»  aUo  a tiMu.  a jurtifofuull.  and  a 
rian;  lhe5e  Ulenls,  »ilh  hi<  noble  birth  and  maul;  chararier,  obtained  for  him  the  highest  csteom  and  retjifft: 
hiionljr  fault  «a»  hatred  to  the  memory  of  the  khalif  Ali.  Uorn  at  Medina,  A.  II  196  ^A.  1).  T7.1):  died 
A-  H.  236  (A.  D.  850't).->  Ibnal^Athtr  and  al-  Ydfi,  in  the  year  last  mentioned.) 

^2)  Abb  Abd  ar-Rahmin  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rabmin  Ibn  Atiya,  an  enfranrbisrd  iilaTe  of  the  trilie  of 
Laiih  Ibu  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  MaoAt,  gren  into  cminenre  a«  a k&tib  and  poet  under  the  Abba»idc9  He  nas  bom 
and  brought  up  at  Ba»ra,  and  had  for  proterUH*  the  kUdi  Ibn  Abi  l>u«dd  ivee  bi»  life,  page  61j,  «hose  death 
he  lamented  in  a nunilter  of  elegie«.  (Aghiini,  torn.  IV.  f«»|.  SIB-Slt^-wfCominuniratcd  by  M.  Caimsin  de 
IVrmal.) 

•:3)  See  page  73,  note  (14.. 

I)  Abft  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibii  Saijkr^',M.  not  Batchar,  as  D'llrrbelot  hm  it  in  the  Bib.  Orient.,  arti- 
rle  Nadddam,  nor  yet  Yeiar,  as  M.  de  Sary  nrites  it  in  the  lliitnire  dci  Drutet.  iutrodurtion,  page  42;^ 
Ibn  lllni,  native  of  Basra  and  aUler's  son  to  Ahh  ’1>l1tidail.  «as  a relehralcd  srholastie  theologian,  and  author 
of  a number  of  works  and  pieces  of  poetry  on  that  aubjeri.  lie  received  the  surname  of  an^yaudm  'Jhe 
stringer  of  pearli  berauschc  strung  and  sold  pearls  in  the  barar  at  Basra,  or.  as  some  say,  because  he  strung 
brilliant  ideas  on  the  thread  of  bU  disrourse.  In  bit  youth,  he  was  suspected  of  partiality  towards  the  doc- 
trine of  dualism,  and  at  a later  period  be  was  knowo’  to  ha^e  adopted  the  prinriples  of  the  lireek  philosophy. 
His  sperulattoDs  on  religious  subjects  were  pushed  ut  far,  that  pious  Moslimt  looked  on  him  as  an  infidel. 
An  offset  of  the  Mmaielite  sect,  vTas  named  jVatsdfni[/a  after  its  founder  an-Naizkm.  Many  learned  men  of 
that  lime  asserted  that  this  doctor  denied  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets,  and  that  dread  of  the  sword  was 
(he  only  motive  which  prevented  him  from  openly  professing  hU  subversive  opinions.  The  great  majurity  of 
the  Motaielites  accused  him  of  infidelity,  and  as  a proof  of  bis  corrupt  moral*,  they  mention  bis  passion  for 
wine.  He  died  A.  H.  231  {A.  D.  645*6;.  ilbn  ShAkir's  Utpdn  al>Tnirdrl4A.  As*Shahrast>tiii.  Al-Makriii's 
Khital.  The  kbAlib's  History  of  Baghdad,  ful.  648. 'i  ll  may  be  observed  that  Ihu  KhailikAn  has  mentioned 
(he  name  an-NazzAm  al-Balkhi  (nattVe  of  Balkh],  who  might  therefore  be  thought  a dilTerent  person  from  him 
who  is  here  spoken  of;  but  in  another  part  of  his  work  (see  page  MO  of  the  Arabic  test}  may  l>e  found  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  derides  the  question  t—“AbO  libik  Ibrahim  Ibn  SaiyAr  al-Balkhi,  surnamed  an-NazzAm. 
the  celebrated  theologian.’*  His  family  was  probably  from  Balkh,  and  he  him*c)f  born  at  Ha*ra.  which  may 
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anouQl  for  the  two  palron«raics.~Tbo  life  of  Ablll  'Mludail  U RiTcii  bf  Ibu  kballikin.  As-SbabrasUni 
states  the  principal  poinU  of  an-Nflzzim's  doctrine. 

(5)  AbA  ’I'Majd  Ismail  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Bitlsh,  surnatned  tmAd  ad*dlti  (co/umn  of  nUgion':, 
was  a Dative  of  Mosul,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Sbahips  of  that  city-  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Uu> 
harram,  A.  11.  V75  (A.  D.  1179);  and  in  his  youth  travelled  to  Syria,  that  be  Bight  acquire  Information  in  the 
Traditions  and  jurisprudence  from  the  celebrated  professors  who  taught  at  Baghdad,  Damascus,  aod  Aleppo. 
He  then  became  professor  and  mufti  in  his  turn,  and  composed  a number  of  works,  the  moot  important  of 
which  are  said  to  be  the  following:  Tabakdt,  etc.  or  litt  ofShafite  doetore,  .Vuthtubih  an-jVtibo,  doubtful  Pa- 
ironymiet),  ai-Moghni,  etc.,  or  Explanaiion  of  the  difBculties  found  in  the  Mubaddab  {ofAbii  tihak  asSht- 
rdxi).  It  is  stated  that  in  tbU  last  work  be  Is  frequcotly  mistaken  in  hU  explanations.  He  died  it  Aleppo 
A.  II  655  (A.  D.  1257^  aged  eighty — [Tab.  at-Shaf.—Tab.  al-Fukahd.—Bughiat  at-Tafab.)  -This  was  one 
of  Ibn  Kballikin's  professors. 

(6)  The  I'ojwptz  ira  or  at^FaUai  {DisUtution  and  fMicrfmfwation),  is  cited  as  a geographical  work 

by  AbA  'I  TadI  in  bis  Geography,  page  2 of  the  Arabic  text.  The  same  author  inenlioiis  another  work  of  Abd 
I'Majd,  entitled  al-Irtiydb  an  Muihtabih  al-tntiMdb  {The  diepelltr  of  the  incertUudet  ronreming 

doubtfut  patro$tymtcs' ■ This  is  probably  tbesame  as  the  VusAfabiA  an*A’tiba  (see  note  i.5>  b Those  two 
works  treated  probably  of  TraditiooisU,  their  patronymics,  and  the  countries  to,  which  they  belonged. 

(7)  Abd  Moawia  Hushaim  Ibn  AbiKhAzim  Busbair,  native  of  WAsU.  but  descended  from  a family  of  Balkh. 
was  a member,  by  adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Sulma  He  bad  studied  the  Traditions  under  many  eminent  mas- 
ters. and  acquired  a high  reputation  at  Baghdid  by  bis  knowledge  of  that  subject.  He  knew  by  heart  twenty 
thousand  of  them.  Died  A.  U.  183  [A.  1>.  7V9).  aged  79  years.  (Tab.  at-.lfuAaJdilA^n,  MS.  No.  736  Al> 
VAft  ) 

l8;i  Abd  Moawia  Muhammad  Ibn  kliAiim  ad-DarIr  (fAe  bfind;,  adopted  member  of  the  tribe  of 

.Minkar  which  descends  from  that  of  Tammlm  through  tite  tribe  of  Said,  was  bom  at  Kiifa, 

A.  H.  113  (A.  D.  731):  be  studied  the  Traditions  under  IlistiAm  Ibn  Orwa  and  al-Aamasb  Died  A.  H.  lUS 
(A.  D.  811).  (Tub.  a/'JI/uAorldirAin.)'  He  was  probably  nephew  to  the  Hdshaim  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note. 

l9)  Literally:  TAou  Aojt  passed  the  limit  of  acquaintance,  mag  God  necer  raise  your  tide.  The  point 
in  this  anecdote  depends  uii  a certain  dottble  meaning  contained  In  the  last  word,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
to  explain.  It  cin  be  only  observed  that  the  eipreasion  Abd  llafs  made  use  of,  proved  sufOciently  that  be 
deserved  the  nickname  of  al-lAUi  \pathicut‘. 

tlOl  The  apparatus  of  social  parties:  cushions,  perfumes,  flowers,  musical  initrumeots,  and  wine. 


ISIIAK  in.N  IIUNAI.V 

Abu  Vakub  Ishak  Ibn  llunain  Ibn  Ishak  al-lbadi,  a cdi-bra(ed  physician,  was 
ihe  most  eminent  man  of  bis  time  in  the  science  of  medicine.  As  a translator, 
he  attained  the  same  superiority  as  iiis  fullier,  and  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  different  languages,  and  the  faculty  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  them  with 
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|irc('ision.  He  translated  into  Arabic  {a  number  rtj~)  the  philosophical  works 
written  in  the  lanfjiiage  of  the  Greeks;  his  father  also  had  done  the  same,  hut 
there  exist  more  translations  by  him  (I)  of  philosophical  writings  (such  as  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle  and  others (2)  ),  than  of  medical  works.  He  was  patroniseel 
by  the  same  khalifs  and  great  men  who  had  his  father  in  their  senice,  hut  he 
afterwards  attached  himself  exclusively  to  al-Kasim  Ihn  Olwid  Allah  (3),  vizir  to 
the  klialif  al-Motadid  Billah,  and  l>ecame  so  intimate  with  him  that  this  vizir 
made  him  his  confident  and  communicated  to  him  the  secrets  which  he  con- 
cealed from  all  others.  Ibn  llutlan  (4)  relates  in  his  Dawat  al-Atibbii  {requi- 
site qualities  for  a physician  (?)  ),  that  the  vizir  al-Kasim,  having  heard  that 
Ishak  had  taken  a laxative  metlicine,  wrote  him  the  following  verses  to  rally  him 
on  the  subject  ; 

Tell  me  how  you  passed  the  night,  and  in  wh.it  stale  you  were,  and  how  often  your 
camel  bore  you  towards  the  solitary  mansion  (5). 

On  which  Ishak  wrote  him  in  answer: 

I passed  a good  and  pleasant  night,  my  liody  and  my  mind  at  ease;  but  as  for  jour- 
neys, camels,  and  solitary  mansions,  my  respect  for  you,  who  are  the  object  of  my 
hopes,  has  caused  me  to  forget  Ihepi  all . 

1 met  with  the  same  anecdote  in  the  Kitdb  al-Kindydt  (C),  hut  according  to 
that  work,  hshak’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

I write  you  this  to  avoid  wearing  out  my  shoes  by  a fatiguing  walk.  If  you  intend 
to  answer  me,  direct  your  letter  to  the  closet. 

Ishak  and  his  fatlier  Hunain  (whose  life  shall  he  given  later)  composed  a nttm- 
lier  of  useful  treatises  on  mcdicine(7);  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  the  use 
IMt  of  his  side  from  |>alsy : he  died  in  tlie  month  of  the  second  Rahi,  A,  II,  298(l)ecem- 
Imr,  A,  D.  !)I0)  or  290.  — Ibddi  means,  ndated  to  the  IbdJ  (8)  of  Hira,  who 
w were  a number  of  Christian  families  from  dilferent  {Arabic)  tribes  which  had 
settled  there;  the  .surname  of  lUidi  was  home  by  many  persons,  amongst  others 
' Adi  Ibn  Zaid  al-llmdi,  the  celebrated  |)oet  (9).  At-Thalahi(IO)  says  in  his  eom- 
mentary  on  the  Korati,  when  explaining  the  following  passage  in  the  Surat  al- 
Mdniinin  (II):  Shall  we  believe  in  two  men  like  to  ourselves,  and  whose  people 
are  servants  (aahidun)  to -us?  “The  word  adbidun  signifies  obedient,  sub- 
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Jecled;  and  ihc  Arabs  of  (he  desert  call  him  who  serves  a kin^  adbid  (sub- 
“ject);  for  this  reason  it  was  that  (he  people  of  Hira  were  called  Ibdd,  because 
“ they  were  obedient  to  the  king  of  Persia.”— ^ira  is  the  name  of  an  ancieni 
city  which  belonged  to  the  Mundir  family,  and  the  other  Arab  princes,  their 
predecessors;  Amr  Ibn  Adi  al-Lakhmi  for  instance,  (he  ancestor  of  the  Mundirs, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  (1 2);  before  him,  HIra  was  possessed  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle  Jadimat  al-Abrash  al-Azdi,  him  who  had  the  adventure  with  az-Zab- 
ba  (1 3).  Hira  having  gone  to  ruin,  the  city  of  Kufa  was  founded  outside  of  it  after 
(he  promulgation  of  Islamism  ; it  was  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas  who  built  it  in  (he 
seventeenth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D.  6.38),  by  order  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Kha((ab. 


^t)  By  A<b»;  llut  U,  1 beUere,  by  fA«  ion.  Th«  Mme  equhoralnns  ekUli  in  the  original. 

\t)  Consult  on  ihit  subject  Casirt's  Bibliotheca  Arabiea,  tom.  I.  |>ag.  304  el  seq. 

(3)  Ibn  KballiVAn  nentions  a number  of  particulars  respecting  this  vixir  in  the  life  of  ibn  ar-Rdmi. 

(4)  AI-MukhUr  Ibn  akHasan  Ibn  Abddn,  suriiamed  Ibn  BullAn.  was  a celebrated  Christian  physician  of 
Baghdid.  lie  died  in  a consent  at  Antioch  in  A.  H.  444  tA.  D.  1052.)  Some  information  will  be  found  re- 
specting him  in  the  Hiitoria  Dynastarum.  His  life  is  given  also  in  the  Tarlkh  at-Uukamd. 

(3)  The  rixir's  meaning  is  sufScienily  obUous,  but  it  may  be  ohsened  that  in  the  last  line  he  baa  given  a 
burleaque  application  to  a very  common  poetical  idea.— In  the  beginning  of  most  koildai,  tbe  poet  is  repre- 
sented as  arriving,  after  a long  journey,  at  tbe  mansion  of  his  mistress,  which  be  finds  desolate  and  solitary. 

(0)  This  is  apparently  a treatise  on  metonymical  ciprrssions. 

{7)  Among  the  works  composed  by  Ishak  may  be  reckoned  a treatise  on  Simples,  a BunudsA,  or  Pandects, 
and  a History  of  Physicians.  (TorntA  o/-//ukamd,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  elu  Hot,  Supplement,  No.  105.) 

(8)  The  primitive  signification  of  the  word  Ibdd  Is  tervanti:  but  in  some  cases  this  word  is  employed  to 
denote  the  Neslorian  Christians. 

(9}  Adi  Ibu  laid  lived  before  the  promulgation  of  Islaniisn.  His  life,  trai-slated  from  ihe  Arabic  of  tbe 
kitdb  at-Aghdni,  has  been  given  in  the  Journal  Aiiatiqut  for  November,  1838. 

;10)  See  his  life,  page  00. 

(It)  Bofaw.  surat  S3,  verse  49. 

(IS)  See  Poeock‘s  Speciimn  Hiit.  Ar.  2nd  edn.  page  68. 

(13)  The  details  of  this  adventure  are  to  be  found  in  Sehulien*i  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  Part  page  83; 
and  Prvjiag's  edition  of  the  same  work,  t 1,  p.  424. 


ASAAD  AL-MIHAM. 


,\bi)  ’l-Fath  .'\saad  Ibn  Abi  Nasr  Ibn  ,\bi  'I-Fadi  al-.Mibani,  surnamed  Majd 
ad-din  (gloij  of  religion),  was  a follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shaft,  and  a doctor  of 
high  eminence  in  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  controversy,  on  which  sul»- 
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jeci  he  composed  a well-known  Talika  (1).  After  studying  the  taw  in  the  city 
of  Marw,  he  went  to  Chazna,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his 
superior  talents,  and  obtained  the  praises  of  al-Ghar.zi  (see  his  life,  page  S8). 
Fixnn  that  he  travelled  to  Baghdad,  and  was  twice  ap|>oiutrd  professor  at  the 
Nixamiya  College  in  that  city:  he  was  nominated,  the  first  time,  in  the  year  507 
'A.  D.  1 1 13-4),  and  was  removed  from  his  place  on  the  18th  Shaban,  513;  he 
was  afterwards  reinstated  in  Shaban,  517,  and  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada  in 
the  same  year  he  set  out  to  join  the  army  (2),  leaving  his  place  to  another. 
A great  uuuilier  of  piqtils  studied  under  him  and  profited  by  his  lessons  and  the 
knowledge  which  ihev  acquired  of  his  system  of  controversial  reasoning.  The 
hafiz  Abii  Saad  as-Saniani  speaks  of  him  in  the  Zail  and  says;  “When  we  were 
“ at  Marw,  he  came  then*  as  amlrassador  from  the  Seljiik  Sultan,  Mahmud;  he 
“ afterwanis  went  in  the  same  rapacity  from  Baghdad  to  llamad.an  '3),  and  died 
“ there  A.  11.  527  (A.  1).  1 1.32-3).  — I was  told  by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn 
“ Ali  Ibn  Omar  al-Kbatib  that  a jurisconsult  of  Cazwin  (who  took  rare  of  Asaad 
*•  at  Hamad, in,  when  he  was  drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  life)  related  to  him 
“ the  following  circumstance:  ‘We  weiv  together  in  a n>om  alxrut  the  time  in 
“ which  bis  ecstatic  fit  (h)  usually  took  him,  and  he  ordered  us  to  retire,  on 
“ which  we  withdrew;  but  1 stopprd  at  the  door  to  listen,  and  I heard  him 
“ strike  bis  face  with'his  hand  and  say:  0,  what  grief  is  mine  for  my  negli- 
“ gence  in  the  service  of  GotH  (.5) — He  then  wept  and  struck  his  face  again, 
“ and  continued  repeating  these  words  till  be  expired.' — Abu  Bakr  told  me  the 
“ above,  or  the  substance  of  it,  as  I have  w ritten  it  down  from  memtiry  {and not 

from  his  dictation)." — Mihani  means  belonging  to  Mihana,  a village  in  the 
dejiendencies  of  Kliabaran,  which  place  is  near  the  towns  of  .Sarakhs  and  .Abi- 
ward  in  Khorasaii. 

il)  See  Dole  i2).  page  $5- 

f2)  This  was  probably  ibe  army  sent  by  tbe  khalif  al-Uustarshid  againtt  DubaU  Ihn  Sadnka. 

(3)  The  firM  emba^^y  was  probably  in  A.  II.  fll3  (A.  D.  1119-20;,  when  (he  Sultan  Siiijar  wan  an  ill 
iefni«  with  his  nephew,  the  Sultan  .MahinOd.  At  the  epoch  of  (heSecood,  MatCtd  was  Sultan  at  Baghdad, 
and  bi»  lather  Togrul  at  Hamadin. 

(4)  In  Arabic  J^.a.  itate;  which  wmd  U employed  by  the  Sofia,  in  Uteir  lerhnlral  language,  to  aignify  a 
periodical  fit  of  eacitation  or  of  ineotal  abstraction,  to  which  their  devotees  arc  ftubjecl.and  which  U produced 
by  a long  continuance  of  their  religioua  etereUea.  During  its  conliQuaoce.  their  soul*  are  luppoied  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Divinity.— , (See  M.  de  Sacy’*  Memoir  on  Shfisra  in  the  Sotieti  et  £xrroita.  etc.,  tom.  12.) 

.9}  Koran  ; sural  39,  verst  57. 
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ABU  L-FUTUU  AL-IJLl 

Abu  'l-Futuh  Amd  Ibn  Abi  '1-Fadail  Afaliindd  Ibn  Khalf  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Miiliainmad  al-Ijli,  surnamcd  Muiitakbib  ad-diu  (^selected  for  religinn,,  was  a 
native  of  Ispahan  and  a follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi.  This  preacher  and  emi- 
nent jurisconsult  was  in  high  reputation  for  his  learning,  self-denial,  pietv,  mi 
devotion,  and  frugality ; eating  of  nothing  but  what  he  had  gained  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  and  sup|)orting  himself  by  copying  and  selling  (books).  He  learned 
the  Traditions  in  his  native  city  from  Umm  Ibrahim  Fatima  al-JiVi'daniya  (1), 
daughter  of  Abd  Allah,  the  hafiz  Abii  'l-Kasim  Ismail  Ibn  .Muhammad  Ibn 
al-FadI  (2),  Abd  '1-Wafa  Ghaniin  Ibn  .Ahmad  Ibn  al-IIasnn  al-.Ialudi,  Abd  ’1-Fadl 
Abd  ar-Rahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghdadi,  .Abd  'l-.Miitahbir  al- 
Kasim  Ibn  al-FadI  Ibn  Abd  al-AV  ahid  as-$aidalani,  and  others.  He  then  went 
to  Baghdad  in  the  year  557  (A.  I).  1162',  and  learned  also  Tiadilions  from 
Abd  'I-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Baki,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Batti,  and  others;  he 
received  also  eertincales  from  Zahir  as-Shahnini  (d  , Abd  ’I-Fath  Ismail  Ibn 
al-FadI  al-Ikhshidi  (\),  Abu  'l-Mularak  Alxl  al-Aziz  Ibn  .Muhammad  al-.Azdi, 
and  others,  authorising  him  to  leach  in  their  name  the  Traditions  which  he 
had  learned  from  them.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  citv,  and,  after  stu- 
dying deeply,  he  acquired  surpassing  information  and  attained  celebrity.  A 
number  of  works  wms  comjKised  by  him,  among  others,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscurities  met  with  in  the  TVasit  and  ajU  of  (Abii  Jfdmid)  al-Ghazzali, 
containing,  besides,  extracts  from  the  books  in  which  the  doctrines  staled  in 
these  two  works  an*  more  fully  staled.  He  wrote  also  a supplement  to  the  Sup- 
plement (a)  composed  by  Abd  Saad  al-Mutawalli.  His  legal  dccisio.ns  as  a 
mufti  were  considere<l  of  the.  fu*st  authority  at  Ispahan.  He  was  Ixjrn  in  that 
city  in  one  of  the  months  of  Kabi,  A.  II.  5UA  or  51.5  ( A.  D.  1 121);  he  dietl  in 
the  same  city  on  AA’edncsday  night,  22nd  Safar,  A.  H.  liDO  (October,  A.  I). 
1203). — 7/7i  means  belonging’  to  Ijl  Ibn  Lujaim,  a famous  bratich  of  the  tribe 
of  Rabiat  al-Faras.  Ijl  was  son  of  Lujaim  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  .Ali  Ibn  Rakr  Ibn  AA'iiil. 
Abd  Obaida  (6)  says  that  this  Ijl  was  counted  by  the  Arabs  among  their  cele- 
brated idiots;  he  had  an  excellent  liorsc,  and  smne  one  said  to  him:  “Everv 
“ courser  has  a name;  what  is  ihe  tiamcof  yours?"  “I  have  not  named  him 
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‘‘  yet,”  replied  Ijl.  “You  should  give  him  a name,”  observed  the  other;  on 
which  Ijl  put  out  one  of  his  horse’s  eyes,  and  said : “ I name  him  al-Aawar  (7)." 
On  this  a poet  of  the  D<-sert  composed  the  following  verses; 

The  sons  of  Ijl  reproached  me  with  a defect  which  is,  however,  the  very  defect  of 
their  father.  Does  there  exist  among  men  a person  more  foolish  than  Ijl?  Did  not 
their  father  put  out  the  eye  of  his  courser,  and  become  thus  proverbial  for  his  stupidity? 


ft  JttxeMn,  sccordiDg  to  thr  suihor  of  the  Mardtid,  Is  s targe  vilts|te  near  Ispahan ; the  people  of  Ibai  riiy 
cell  il  Ldzdiii. 

i3j  Aba  ‘l-Kasim  Ibn  Muhamnitd  Ibn  tl-Fadl,  one  of  the  Hr»t  IradUlonisU  of  hi*  lime,  born 

<i  Ispahan.  A.  H.  457  (A,  D lOfUS):  died  A.  H 539  A.  D.  1141,.  He  enmposed.  among  other  vrorki.  a com* 
mentary  on  tbe  Koran,  and  an  etplanaiion  of  (he  Traditions  of  BokbJiri  and  those  of  Mo«lim.  The  people  of 
Kagbdad  said  of  him  that  sinee  the  lime  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  he  «as  the  most  talented  man  and  the  most 
learned  iradiltonist  that  ever  entered  their  rity.<->Ui»  life  vin  Arabie)  la  given  in  Menr«itige‘»  5oyiUi  Librr  de 
Snterpretibut  Korant,  Lugd.  Bat.  IR39. 

(3)  According  to  Ibn  al>Alblr,  in  bis  Kdmil,  ZAhir  as-ShahImi  mas  born  A.  H.  44G  (A.  D.  1054),  and  died 

5.TI(A.  D.  1138-0;. 

(4)  Ikhthtdi  1 believe  to  be  the  true  reading,  not  lAsAld,  ai  is  printed  in  the  Arabie  tcit  It  is  singular 
that  not  one  of  tbe  above-named  traditionlsts  should  be  noticed  in  the  raAoAdf  a/-.WuAaddilhln;  but  Ibn 
Khallikin  here  supplies  the  most  requisite  information  rcispeeting  ibem,  naroel),  the  Ume  and  the  place  in 
mhieh  they  lived. 

l5;  rulimmat  al-Tatimmat  {CompUtion  af  the  Completion):  see  Flogcl's  Hajji  Khalifd,  Aiaivat,  No.  3. 

i6)  The  life  of  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  philologer.  Abd  Objida  Maroar  Ibn  al-Mulbanna.  is  given 
by  Ibn  KballikAn. 

t7)  Al’Adwnr  {blind  of  an  eye  ; among  the  Arabs,  surnames  such  as  this,  derived  from  a corporeal  defect, 
are  still  rommon.  . 


AL-ASAAD  IBN  MAMMATI.  \ 

Al-Kadi  'l-Asaad  (//le  most  /briunate  kddt)  Abi  ’l-Makirim  .Aaaad  Ibn 
al-Khatir  Abi  Said  Muhaddib  Ibn  Mina  Ibn  Zakariya  Ibn  Abi  Kudama  Ibn  Abi 
Malih  Mammatr  al-Misri  (native  of  Egypt) : this  poet,  wlio  was  also  a kdtib  (1; 
and  inspector  of  tlM  government  offices  in  £^ypt.  was  a man  of  merit  and 


author  of  a number  of  works.  He  versified  the  Ilistorv  of  the  sultan  Salah 


ad-din  and  the  book  called  Kalila  and  Dimna.  His  poetical  com[MsitioD$  have 
been  collected  and  form  a diwdn,  a copy  of  which  1 have  seen  in  the  handwriting 
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of  his  son,  and  from  which  I cxiracted  a number  of  pieces;  the  following, 
among  others ; 

You  reproach  me,  (my  friendly  monitor!)  and  you  tell  me  to  aroid  the  very  objects 
nhich  people  caution  you  to  fly ; do  you  know  that  these  objects  are  as  {dear  to  me  as) 
my  eyes?  Nay,  I assure  you.  my  eyes  have  been  more  fatal  to  me  than  they  (2). 


He  composed  the  following  verses  on  a heavy  fellow  whom  he  saw  at  Damas- 
cus : 

. i 

He  is  like  two  rivers  which  none  on  earth  ever  resembled ; in  body  he  is  like  Thaura,  100 
and  in  mind  like  Barada  (3). 

Ibn  Mammati  has  taken  the  idea  expressed  in  the  foregoing  verses  from  these 
lines  composed  by  another  jxx:t: 


Ibn  Bishrin  resembles  the  city  of  Jillik  (V) ; when  their  qualities  arc  set  forth,  both  are 
f without  a rival.  His  words  arc  {foul  like]  Barada,  his  body  (sfoie  like)  Thaura,  and 
' his  feeble  intelligence  (languid  fiA<)  Yatid  (5). 

In  one  of  Iba  Mamm&ti's  long  kasidas  are  found  the  following  verses: 

Ilow  brightly  his  fires  bum  at  night  to  attract  the  tardy  guest  (C)  I He  who  draweth 
near  to  the  light  of  his  fire  will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  provided  he  never  re- 
ceived hospitality  from  the  family  of  Muhallab  (7J . 

4 

By  the  same,  on  a young  grammarian : 

, The  gait  of  that  slender  youth  raises  my  admiration  and  announces  the  elegance  of 

^ his  mind.  His  pronunciation  is  soR  as  a female's,  and  his  eyes  are  full  of  languor  (8). 

' Three  other  verses  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Nizar  al-Man- 
biji : there  are  somegtxtd  thoughts  in  his  poetry.  The  kdtih  Imid  ad-din  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  Kharlda,  and  quotes  a number  of  passages  composed  by 
» him ; he  then  gives  the  life  of  al-Khatir,  Ibn  Mammati's  father,  with  abundant 
extracts  from  his  poems;  the  following  excellent  lines,  among  others,  on  keeping 
a secret:  ^ 

. 

I conceal  the  secret  with  which  I am  entrusted,  and  do  not  repeat  it  even  to  him  who 
confided  it  to  me ; but  yet  I forget  it  not  For  my  car  never  leaches  my  tongue  the 
secret  of  him  who  has  conversed  with  me  in  private. 

k .“I  met  him  at  Cairo,”  says  the  katib;  “he  was  chief  of  al-Malik  an-Nasir's 
“ army-oIBce;  he  and  his  people  (9)  had  been  Christians,  but  they  embraced 
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“ Islamism  towards  the  beginning  of  Salah  ad-din's  reign.”  Muhaddib  ad-din 
Ihn  al-Lakhmi  compn8e<l  the  following  satirical  verses  on  Ihn  al-Manunati: 

The  new  converted  Moslim  is  but  a weak  proselyte ; his  smiles  betray  his  fell  intent. 
Had  (tA«  yrnmmarian)  Sibawaih  seen  some  of  his  verses,  he  would  have  counted  him 
among  the  signs  of  the  feminine  gender  (lOj. 

When  the  hafiz  Ihn  Dihya  Zu  'l-Nisbain  (t  I ) arrived  at  Arbela,  and  saw'  how 
sedulously  the  .sultan  of  dial  city,  MuzalTar  ad-din,  was  occupied  in  celebrating, 
with  great  pomp,  tlie  anniversary  of  tbe  Prophet's  birth  (as  shall  Iw  related  in 
his  life  under  the  letter  K (12));  he  composed  a work  entitled  at-Tanmr,  etc. 
(^Illumination,  in  praise  of  the  bright  Flambeau),  and  finishing  witli  a long 
kusida  in  praise  of  MuzalTar  ad-din,  which  commenced  thus: 

Were  it  not  for  our  enemies,  those  base  informers,  (our  friendt]  would  never  have 
suspected  us  (of  iff).  . 

This  hook  and  jxiem  were  read  to  tlie  prince,  and  1 myself  (afterwards)  heard 
the  work  read  (n  bis  presence  in  the.  montli  of  Shaban,  A.  li.  G26  (A.  D.  1229), 
tOl  and  (I  remarked  that)  the  kasida  was  in  it;  some  time  after,  however,  I found 
this  very  poem  in  a collection  of  pieces,  and  there  attributed  to  Ibn  Mammati, 
on  which  I said  to  myself  that  the  editor  was  probably  mistaken.  Then,  still 
later,  1 saw  the  entire  poem  in  the  Diwdn  of  Ibn  Mamraati’s  poetical  works,  and 
found  there  stated  that  it  had  been  comjmscd  by  him  in  honour  of  the  sultan 
al-Malik  al-Kamil.  Tliis  confirtued  my  suspicions,  and  I then' met  with  the 
following  passage  in  Ibn  al-Mastaw(i’s  History  of  Arbela,  where  he  speaks  of 
Ibn  Dibva:  “i  asked  him  the  meaning  which  he  wished  to  convey  by  the  fol- 
“ lowing  verse  (of  his  poem)-. 

“ We  should  give  our  lives  for  a present  offered  by  one  whose  hand  is  JiimAda 
“ and  Muharram." 

.\s  he  gave  me  no  reply  (1 3),  I said : ‘ It  is  perhaps  like  the  idea  which  a poet 
“ has  thus  expressed  : 

“ He  is  called  by  the  names  of  the  months;  thus  his  band  is  JnmAda  and  its  cun- 

tents  Muharram  (li)." 

“ On  this,  Ibn  Dihya  smiled  and  said : ‘ That  is  what  I meant.’  ” On  reading 
this  passage,  1 lxM.-amc  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  al-Asaad  was  tlie  author  of 
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ihe  poem ; for  if  Ibn  Dihya  had  composed  it,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  re- 
turning an  answer  [to  Ibn  al-Mastawfi’s  question) ; it  must,  however,  bo  ob- 
served that  this  kasida  was  recited  [for  the  first  time)  to  the  prince  of  Arbela, 
A.  H.  606,  and  that  al-Asaad  died  in  that  year;  and  moreover,  he  was  then 
dwelling  at  Aleppo,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Aadilite  dynasty  (1 5). 
So,  on  tlie  whole,  God  alone  knows  with  certainty  which  of  the  two  is  the  real 
author.  Al-Asaad  had  fled  from  Egypt  secretly  through  fear  of  the  vizir  Ibn 
.Shukr  (16),  and  retired  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  sultan  al-Malik  az-Zahir;  he  remained  in  that  city  till  he  died,  on  Sunday 
the  30th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  606  (November,  A.  D.  1209),  aged  62  years, 
lie  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  named  al-Makani  (17),  by  the  road-side,  near 
the  mausoleum  of  tlic  shaikh  Ali  al-IIarawi  (18).  His  father  al-Khalir  dii-d  on 
Widnesday,  6th  Ramadan,  577  (A.  D.  1182). — His  ancestor,  Abii  Malih,  who 
was  a Christian,  received  the  surname  of  Mammdti  from  the  following  circum- 
stance : during  a great  dearth  which  happened  in  Egypt,  he  distributed  alms  and 
provisions  in  abundance,  and  especially  to  the  Moslim  children ; and  they,  on 
seeing  him,  used  to  cry  out  Mammdti so  that  he  came  to  be  known  by  this 
appellation.  'Such  is  the  explanation  which  I received  from  Abd  al-Azim  al- 
Mundari  (20),  (may  God  preserve  him  for  our  advantage!)  who  then  recited  to 
me  the  following  elegiac  verses  on  Abu  Malih's  death,  with  tlie  remark  that 
ihev  were  composed,  as  he  believed,  by  Ibn  Miknasa  al-Maghribi  (21) ; 

The  sky  of  generous  actions  and  the  snn  of  praise  have  both  disappeared.  Where 
shall  my  hopes  and  expectaUons  be  placed,  aRer  the  death  of  Abd  'I-Malih1 

I then  looked  out  for  these  verses,  and  found  that  they  were  really  his,  and 
that  other  elegies  by  the  same  poet  on  Ibn  Malih  were  still  extant  (22). 


(1)  S«i?  oote  C7}.  page  96. 

(3i  Such  1 suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  very  obKurv  verses;  the  objects  which  be  is  cautioned  U> 
avoid  are  the  cruel  beauties  who  inOamehis  heart  with  love;  and  yet,  says  he,  my  eyes,  iu  conleniplatiiig  their 
charms,  hare  been  ruore  fatal  to  me  Ihau  ibrir  cruelty. 

(3^  See  note  (5;. 

^4)  The  Morditd  says:  *‘JiUik,  with  a double  I and  two  Ti,  is  a name  given  to  the  Ghftta  {or  vimry  of 
“ muscus;,  or  else  to  a village  therein ; some  say  U U DamaKui  itself,  and  others  that  it  is  a statue  of  a female 
“ spouting  water  from  its  mouth  in  one  of  the  villages  near  Damascus." 

(51  Or  else:  The  fecbleneei  ofhis  iatcllect  Is  on  the  increase.— In  irantUting  these  verses,  I have  supposed 
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ibtl  Baradt»  Thtura,  and  Yaild  (ihre^of  th«  Mream*  by  which  DaiBiictK  ii  wilcrod',  posMMcd  caruin  qua- 
lities to  which  alluaioD  is  made.  It  may  be.  howc?er,  that  the  poet  oaly  meunt  to  poo  upon  the  words,  as 
Bard  iignines  cold;  Thaur,  a bull;  and  I'astd,  increases. 

(6)  Sec  page  100.  i^tc  (4). 

(7)  All  the  members  of  the  Ifohallab  family  were  celebrated  for  their  generosity  and  hoipitalk3^ 

fS>  Such  is  thereat  meaning  of  these  vetavs;  but  penoos  cooTcrsani  with  Arabic  grammarwill  pareeire  that 
the  author  has  eipreased  bis  thoughts  (o  words  which  the  gratnmahani  employ  is  teclmlcal  terms.  They  are 
all  10  be  found  in  hi.  de  Sacy's  Gramma&$  Ardhr.  • 

(9)  Or:  Bis  band. 

(10}  This  is  perhaps  Intended  as  sn  attack  on  Ibn  hlammlii’s  moral  ebaracthr:  but  the  ncrses  them- 
selves  are  so  full  of  quibbling,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  author’s  real  me.ining.  The  Aril  hemistich  sig- 
nifies literally : a nete  (cw  a tradition)  of  /s/dm  fi  a nctr  (or  d'(radffion)  rctak  (in  authority  i. 

(II)  Ills  life  will  bo  found  among  the  Omars. 

(lij  The  real  name  of  BfuialTar  ad*dln  was  Kdkobfirl. 

Il3j  It  is  some  consolation  to  a European  siodeni,  to  Qod  Arabic  poets  unable  to  understand  verses  in  their 
own  language 

(14)  JfttAorrqm.  that  is,  sacred,  none  being  allowed  to  touch  them.  Jumdda  means  dry  month,  which 
name  wu  given  to  it  when  the  Arabs  used  the  solar  year.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage of  the  Arabs,  a mofst  hand  means  generosity,  and  of  coarse  a dry  one  must  denote  avarice. 

(15)  AI‘Maltk  al-KAinil  was  son  to  al-Malik  al-Addii,  the  AiyAbile,  brother  of  Salab  ad-dIn. 

(16)  Safl  ad-dtn  Ibn  Shukr  ad-DamIri  acted  as  vlrir  to  al-Malilt  al-AAdil  till  A.  11.  009;  be 

was  again  appointed  vitir  by  aMfaljk  al-Klmil.  (As-Soyfiii's  ffusn  oi-MuhAdira,  MS.  of  the  du  Hot. 
No.  fblio  233.  reri o.] 

(17)  This  cemetery  lies  probably  outside  the  Damascus  gale,  called  by  the  natives  B4h  al-Maklm. 

(1ft)  Ibn  Kballikin  gives  an  account  of  this  mausoleum  in  the  life  of  Abb  'l-Hasan  AM  aUliarawl. 

(19)  Mammdti  was  probably  the  children's  word  formolAer. 

(30]  Abd  al'Ailm  was  one  of  Ibn  RballikAn's  professors.  See  bis  life,  page  ft9.  note  (4). 

(31)  Al-Kiid  AbO  Tlhir  Ismail  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Ibn  Miknaaa,  bore  in  Egypt  the  reputation  of  aii 
eminent  poet.  Im4d  ad-dto  has  Inserted  in  his  Kharida  (MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Bof,  No.  1374,  fot.  Iftfi  et  seq.) 
a number  of  pieces  composed  by  Ibo  Mlknasa.  but  does  not  fhmish  much  information  respeciiog  the  author. 
It  only  appears  that  his  attachment  to  Abd  Mallh,  and  the  elegies  which  he  composed  on  bis  death,  subjected 
him  to  the  displeasure  of  the  viiir  of  Egypt.  Badr  abJamili.— Now  this  vizir  was  nominated  A-  ii-  467;  con- 
sequently Ibn  Maknasa  must  have  lived  till  some  time  later. 

,'321  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bharlda  (see  the  preceding  note);  and  ibis  was  probably  the  work  which 
Ibn  Rhallik&n  consulted. 


UAHA  AD-DIN  AS-SINJARI. 


Abu  ’s-Saadal  Asaad  Ibn  Yahya 
lOS  Wabb  Ibn  Habb&n  Ibn  Sawar  Ibn 


Ibn  Musa  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Raf!  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Ilabbdn 
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as-Sulami  as-Sinjari  {nf  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  native  of  Sinjdr),  surnamed 
Baha  ad-din  (^splendour  of  religion),  was  a pool  and  a doctor  of  tlie  seel  of 
as-Shafi.  As  a jurisconsult,  he  had  treated  controverted  points;  but  poetry  was 
his  ruling  passion,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  that  art.  He  devoted  his  poetical  talent  to  the  service  of  princes  and 
obtained  recompenses  from  tliem ; he  {therefore)  travelled  over  many  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  tlie  great.  His  poetical  productions, 
both  kastdas  and  short  pieces,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ; but  1 have  never 
met  with  a complete  collection  of  his  works,  nor  do  I know  if  bis  |K>enis  have 
been  gathered  into  a diwdn  or  not.  Since  {writing  the  above),  I have  found  a 
large  volume  containing  his  complete  works  in  the  library  .at  the  mausoleum  of 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (1)  in  Damascus,  and  1 extracted  from  it  the  following  verses 
of  a long  kasida  in  praise  of  the  kadi  Kainal  ad-din  Ibn  as-Shahruzuri  (2) : 

I svear  by  the  love  I bear  thee  that  imIifFcrcnce  has  never  entered  the  heart  of  thy 
lover,  and  well  thou  knowest  the  state  of  lore  in  which  he  is.  If  a delator  tell  thee  that 
ihy  lover  has  forgot  thee,  know  that  this  delator  is  iho  very  person  who  blamed  him 
for  loving  thee.  The  slate  of  thy  afflicted  lover,  does  it  not  bear  witness  for  itself? 
Does  it  not  suffice  to  dispense  with  thy  asking  how  he  feels?  Thou  hast  renewed  the 
garment  of  his  malady ; thou  hast  rent  the  veil  which  concealed  his  passion,  and  thou 
hast  broken  the  He  which  bound  thee  to  him.  Has  a fault  escaped  him  by  inadver- 
tence ? or  {halt  thou  rejected  Aim  for)  the  levity  and  presumption  (3)  to  w hich  thou  hadsi 
accustomed  him  ? It  is  strange  that  a prisoner  should  lay  down  life  and  fortune  for 
one  who  is  free  [from  love).  1 should  give  my  parents  in  ransom  for  that  archer  who 
shoots  with  his  eyes,  and  the  point  of  whose  arrows  no  armour  can  withstand  I He  is 
Hlled  with  the  sap  of  youth ; his  cheeks  arc  saturated  from  the  same  pure  source. 
[Admiring]  eyes  embark  in  [the  contemplation  of)  his  charms,  and  risk  being  drowned 
in  the  ocean  of  his  beauty.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  bis  perfection,  and  that  extreme 
perfection  screens  KamAl  ad-dIn  from  the  evil  eye  (4).  The  jsdr  traces  the  letter  niiii 
upon  his  face,  and  the  mole  on  his  cheek  forms  the  diacritical  point.  The  dark- 
ness of  his  tresses  is  like  the  [gloomy)  night  of  his  aversion ; and  the  brightness  of  his 
forehead  resembles  the  (cteor)  day  of  his  friendship. 

Were  it  not  my  desire  to  avoid  prolixity,  1 should  give  the  entire  poem,  but 
what  is  here  inserted  is  the  portion  more  gcner^ly  remarked.  Two  verses 
more  are  sometimes  joined  to  the  preceding,  but  I have  omitted  them  from  my 
inability  to  establish  their  authenticity.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
one  of  his  kastdas : 

And  that  nymph  with  the  slender  waist,  so  sweet  in  character  and  whose  glapces  are 
so  tempting ; who  sometimes  consents,  sometimes  refuses  I Wine  mantles  on  her  lips  (3), 
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and  it  tranaoded  by  her  {ro$y)  checks.  Her  charms  have  closed  on  lovers  (he  pa(h  of 
consolation;  for  them  to  consolation  there  is  no  approach.  , 

From  another  kasida  by  the  same : 

The  zephyrs  airoke  at  dawn  and  perfumes  (6)  spread  around  them ; and  I said,  when 
they  passed  through  the  valley  of  Ghada:  “Whose  sweet  breath  is  that?'' 

When  I was  at  my  native  place  in  the  yearC23  (A.  D.  1226),  we  were  visited 
by  Jamal  ad-din  Abu  'l-Muzaflar  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Muhammad,  a native  of 
Wnsit,  and  generally  known  by  (he  name  of  Ibn  as-Sunainira;  he  took  up  his 
103  alKKle  at  the  Mazaffariya  college  (7)  with  us.  This  sliaikh,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  poets  "of  the  age,  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  reciting  to 
princes  his  eulogistic  poems,  and  receiving  from  them  gifts  of  great  value. 
When  he  received  company  (8),  he  was  visited  by  all  those  who  were  occu- 
pied in  literary  pursuits,  and  an  agreeable  conversation  and  discussion  took  place. 
He  was  tlicn  advanced  in  years,  and  he  related  one  day  the  following  anecdote : 
“ I once  had  Baha  ad-din  as-Sinjari  for  companion  in  a journey  which  I made 
“ from  Sinjar  to  Ras  Ain,”  (or  else  “from  Ras  Ain  to  Sinjar,")  and  we  halted  at 
“ a spot  on  the  way ; Raha  ad-din  had  with  him  a boy  named  Ilirahim,  whom 
“ he  treated  with  affection,  and  who  then  happened  to  be  at  a di.stance  from 
“ us;  so  his  master  rose  up  to  look  for  him,  and  called  out  repeatedly,  ‘Ibra- 
“ him!  Ibrahim!’  but  the  boy  was  too  far  off  to  hear  him.  Now  there  was  an 
“ echo  in  tliat  place,  and  as  often  as  he  shouted  out  ‘Ibrahim,’  it  answered  by 
“ repeating  the  word;  on  which  he  sat  down  for  a moment,  and  tlicn  recited  to 
“ me  these  verses: 

• My  life  fora  friend  who  is  cruel,  although  attached  to  met  who  is  far  from  my  sight, 

‘ though  near  (to  my  Aforl}!  The  very  rock  which  forms  the  echo  of  the  valley  answers 
‘ when  I call  him,  but  he  answers  not  [allhouyh  my  friend).' 

Bah:‘i  ad-din  as-Sinjari  had  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
and  whom  he  met  frequently;  but  a dispute  having  one  day  occurred  between 
them,  his  friend  discontinued  seeing  him.  On  (his  Rahii  ad-din  sent  to  complain 
of  his  absence,  and  the  other  wrote  him  in  reply  the  two  following  lines  of  al- 
Hariri’s,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  fifteenth  Makdma  (9) : 

Visit  him  whom  you  love  but  once  each  month,  not  oftener.  It  is  only  for  one  day 
in  the  month  that  the  moon  is  looked  at  (10),  and  then  eyes  are  no  more  turned  to- 
wards her. 
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To  this  Baha  ad-din  answered  by  these  verses  in  the  same  measure  as  the  fore- 
going: 

When  thou  art  sure  of  thy  friend's  affection,  visit  him  and  fear  not  to  be  tiresome. 
Act  as  the  snn  which  appears  daily;  not  as  the  new  moon  which  visits  ns  only  once  each 
m'ontli. 

The  following  verses  of  his  are  frcqucntiv  quoted  : 

How  happy  the  days  I spent  at  Rama!  bow  sweet  the  hours  I passed  at  ilAjir(ll).  • 
They  fled  so  quickly,  that  the  first  moments  seemed  to  touch  the  last. 

in  one  of  his  containing  the  description  of  wine,  is  found  the  follow  - 

ing pretty  thought : 

We  nearly  flew  with  caiely,  and  the  wine  also  had  flown,  were  it  not  detained  by  the 
net  which  the  bubbles  formed  on  its  surface. 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  kitdb  as-Satl  wa  'z-Zail, 
and  says,  ‘‘  He  recited  me  these  verses  of  his  own : 

- ‘*'Tis  wonderful  that  1 should  sail  on  the  ocean  of  wealth,  and  yet  die  of  thirst;  but 
‘ the  ways  of  the  oceaq  are  wonderful.' " 

He  composed  many  fine  pieces.  His  birth  was  in  the  year  533  (A.  D.  1133-9); 
his  death  occurred  at  Sinjkr  about  thb  beginning  of  tlte  year  C'22  (A.  D.  r225). 

(I)  AI-MsIik  al-Aihtsf  died  at  Dimaseai,  A.H.  S3S,  Hii  lite  will  be  found  in  (bif  woeb. 

(1;  ll  wis  It  fiat  my  intention  to  modify  the  idees  contained  in  the  singntar  eitract  which  foiiowt,  hut  on 
further  condderation,  I prefbrred  giving  the  real  lenae  of  the  ygraea.  and  referring  the  reader  to  what  I havr 
uid  m the  lubject  in  my  InUoductioo. 

(3)  ProeiMnf Now  J'll.y : Ihii,  aithough  the  ordinary  aignification  of  the  word,  It  not  given  in  the  Iciiroiiii. 

— See  the  INicdit  d’dmro  ’l-hott,  p.  11,  note. 

(4)  JUOl  ; Ocnlna  cujnsdam  Arabia  Urmal  diet!,  qui  homlnea  aipertn  necabat.  (Hanlntkl'w  Let.) 
Tldi  aipreaahm  la  generally  anployed  to  denote  tbe  influence  ef  Ibe  evil  eye,  which  ellbcti  more  ptrtkularly 
tbeee  bvoured  by  hrtune  or  beeuty.— The  verse  iltelf  is.a  tpeclmen  of  the  taMd  Ibr  quibbling  which  ha> 
pervided  Aribic  poetry  from  the  third  century  of  the  Hfira. 

(5)  See  note  (S),  pege  14.  ' 

(81  Ptrfimut;  literelly,  gray  wmleryrfe. 

(7)  This  coUegt  wM  franded  by  the  prince  of  ArbeU,  Kuielar  ed-dln  Kflkobdti.  Hit  Ills  ie  given  in  ihit 

, 'or 

(8)  Id  Arabic  M fe  a<l.  fa  Md  o iitting,  «od  Co  rocHro 

(f)  See  M.  de  SocT*!  edlliim  ofal-Haffrl,  |MfO  IM.  ' 
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(lO;  Tbii  h«ppeoi  it  ifae  brgioninf  of  RtiDidAo.  ai  the  Uoilim  fisl  comroenc««  vbeo  tbe  Dew  mooa  of 
ihet  monlb  mtkc  iU  appeareacr. 

(11)  Adma  ii  situaied,  according  U>  the  MarAtid,  on  the  road  from  Mekka  to  Batra,  and  Udjir  U a Tillage 
in  Hijiz  [fee  Ibn  KhalllklD,  Arabic  teit,  page  557;;  theie  two  ipou  have  been  celebrated  bj  fome  of  tbe  Ara- 
bian porta,  fiabk  adnltn.  in  cliuoaing  ibeae  nainea,  wished  to  ibow  that  be  had  made  good  clattical  studies. 


AL-MUZAiM. 

KM  ALi'i  Ibniliim  Ismail  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Anir  Ibn  Isliak  al-Muzani,  dis- 
ciple of  the  imam  as-Shafl  and  a native  of  E);ypt,  was  a man  of  austere  life  and 
(ji-eat  learning,  a mujlahid  (1;,  an  able  reasoner,  and  a profound  thinker  (2). 
He  was  the  imam  of  the  Shafites,  and  the  first  among  them  hv  his  acquaintance 
with  the  legal  system  and  juridical  decisions  of  their  founder,  and  bv  his  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Traditions,  which  he  transmitted  on  the  authority  of  his  master. 
He  composed  a great  number  of  works,  among  others,  a great  and  a small  col- 
lection (al-Jdmi)  of  Traditions,  the  Abridgment  abridged  (3),  al-Manl/iur, 
or  loose  Notes,  ar-Rasa!l  al-Motabira  (jhe  esteemed  Treatises),  the  Incita- 
lion  to  Learning,  and  the  Kitdb  al-fV athdik  (4).  As-Shafi  said,  in  speaking  of 
al-Muzani,  “He  is  the  champion  of  my  doctrine.”  As  often  as  al-Muzani  de- 
cided a question  and  inserted  the  result  in  his  Abridgment  (5),  he  would  rise, 
and,  turning  towards  the  Mihrdb  (6),  say  a prayer  composed  of  two  rakas  (7) 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Divinity.  It  was  said  by  Ibn  Suraij  that  the  Abridgment 
would  go  out  of  the  world  unblemished  (8).  This  work  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
treatises  composed  on  as-Shafi's  system  of  legal  doctrine,  the  authors  either  imi- 
tating its  arrangement,  or  explaining  and  developing  its  text.  When  Bakkar 
Ibn  Kutaiba,  the  llanefite  doctor  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later)  went  from  Bagh- 
dad tp  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  appointed  kadi,  he  hoped  to  meet  al-Muzani 
and  continued  for  some  time  in  fruitless  expectation;  one  day,  however,  they 
were  both  present  at  a funeral  service,  and  Bakkar  said  to  one  of  his  disciples: 
“ Ask  al-Muzani  some  question,  that  I may  hear  him  ipeak.”  This  person  said 
in  consequence  to  al-Muzani:  “O,  Abu  Ibrahim!  some  of  the  Traditions  con- 
“ tain  a prohibition  of  the  liquor  nabid  (9),  and  others  permit  its  use;  why 
“ therefore  have  you  (doctors)  preferred  the  prohibition  to  the  permission?” 
To  this  al-Muzani  replied:  “None  of  the  learned  have  ever  maintained  that 
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“ nabld  was  forbidden  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  and  authorised 
“ after;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  is,  that  it  was  lawful  {in  the  funner  time)-, 

“ this  therefore  conGrnis  the  authenticity  of  the  Tradition  which  forbids  its 
“ use  (1 0).”  Ihn  Bakkar  approved  his  leasoning,  and  it  is,  certainly,  a decisive 
argument.  Al-Muzani  was  c.vtrcmely  careful  in  avoiding  the  least  infringe- 
ment of  the  law,  and  his  precaution  went  so  far  that,  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  he  drank  out  of  a brass  vessel  (H),  and  he  replied  when  spoken  to  on  the 
subject:  “I  am  told  that  they  make  use  of  dung  in  the  fabrication  of  pitchers, 
and  fiiv  does  not  purify  it  (12).”  It  is  related  that  when  he  missed  being  pre- 
sent at  public  service  in  die  mosque,  he  rep<'ate<l  his  prayers  alone  twenty-five 
times,  in  order  to  regain  the  merits  attached  to  those  which  arc  said  with  the 
congregation:  in  this,  he  founded  his  opinion  on  the  authority  of  the  following 
declaration  made  hy  Muhammad:  “Prayers  made  with  the  congregation  are 
“ five  and  twenty  times  better  than  prayers  said  hy  one  of  you  when  alonc(I3)." 
He  lived  in  the  practice  of  severe  and  rigid  self-mortification,  {his  sanctity- 
was  so  great,  that)  he  obtained  the  fulfilinent  of  his  prayers,  and  not  one  of 
as-Shafi's  disciples  ever  hoped  to  surpass  him  in  any  point.  It  was  he  who 
washcfl  the  corpse  of  as-Shafi  {previous  to  its  interment);  some  say,  however, 
that  he  was  aided  in  that  office  by  ar-Rahi  {al-.MardJi).  Ihn  Yunus  makes  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  History  {of  Egypt),  and  gives  his  names  in  full,  but  his 
ancestor  Ishak  is  there  called  Muslim;  he  then  says,  “ the  disciple  of  as-Shafi,” 
and  mentions  the  date  of  his  death,  which  accords  with  what  is  stated 
above  (14);  he  says  also:  “He  had  the  talent  of  explaining  the  Traditions; 
“ and  he  was  eminently  trustworthy  in  their  transmission,  as  the  most  acute 
“ doctors  unanimously  allow;  he  led  an  austere  life,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
‘‘  God's  creation:  his  merits  were  abundant.”  He  died  at  Misr  on  the  24th 
Ramadan,  204  (May,  A.  D.  878),  and  was  buried  near  the  mausoleum  of 
the  imam  as-Shafi,  in  the  lesser  Karafa(15),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mukattam, 
where  I visited  his  tomb.  Ihn  Zulak  says,  in  his  Lesser  History,  tliat  he  was 
aged  89  years,  and  that  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  him  by  ar-Rabi  al-Mu- 
radi. — Muzani  means  belonging  to  Muzaina,  a great  and  well  known  tribe, 
which  was  so  named  after  Muzaina,  daughter  of  Kalb. 

(t)  The  tenn  mujtahid  U employed  in  MosHm  divinity  lo  denote  a doctor  nho  eierU  all  hU  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  furniing  a right  opinion  upon  a legal  queeiion.  This  title  mas  very  frequent  in  the  0rst  ages  of 

2C 
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hUmlim;  hu(  ibc  principal  points  of  U»  h«vln|t  been  Qied  by  the  doctors,  tnd  more  porticultrly  by  ihr 
founders  of  the  four  otibodox  sects,  the  exercise  of  prlrate  judgment  in  legal  quetliuni  ceased  soon  after  to 
be  recognited.  $b)inr  later  docu^rs.  as*SorAli  for  inslanre,  rlain»ed  tbe  title  and  the  right,  but  both  sierc 
refused  to  tbeni  by  public  opioloa.— For  further  information,  see  &1.  de  Saey’s  Chrfttomathie,  tom.  I,  p 169, 
and  thp  works  there  mentioned. 

(2)  Literally:  A direr  for  subtle  ideas. 

(3)  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  treatises  on  tbe  legal  doctrines  of  the  Shafite  seel;  Hajji  Kbalih 
says  that  al-Muiani  ms  the  6r«t  who  wrote  on  tbe  subjert,  in  which  case  it  is  diflirull  to  explain  the  title  of 
his  woiii. 

^4)  This  is  perhaps  a treatise  on  bonds. 

(5)  In  the  Arabic  test,  forlp^^duar*  read 

(6)  See  note  (3),  page  37. 

(7)  The  word  rofco,  written  incorrectly  rika  by  Kurnpean  authors,  designates  a certain  number  of  proster- 
natioos  and  prayers;  the  sa/dr,  or  legal  prayer,  is  composed  of  two,  four,  all,  or  more  rtxkos  D'Ohsson's 
£mptre  Otkom.,  t.  II.  p.  83.  Hamilton’s  II«iaya,  preliminary  discourse,  p,  S3 

{8)  Literally:  An  unblemished  virgin. 

{9}  JVobid,  a sweet  and  slightly  fermented  liquor  made  with  dates  or  raisins.— See  the  authorities  cited  by 
M.  deSacy  In  his  rAreslomafAie.  tom.  I,  p.  403;  and  ,V£M4d(  al-Matdbik,  trol.  3,  p.  339. 

(10)  The  point  of  al*Muxani’s  argument  is  this:  it  is  unanimously  allowed  that  \ahtd  was  lawful  before  lsU> 
mism,  so  an  order  of  Muhammad  to  authorise  its  use  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  uomolivod:  Ibc 
tradition  which  contains  such  an  order  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  more  especially  as  it  is  In  contradiction 
with  anolfaer  to  whkh  a similar  objection  cannot  be  made 

(It)  Water  contained  in  a brass  ves«el  does  not  cool  in  summer,  for  which  reason  they  prefer  putting  it 
into  a porous  earthen  decanter.  Id  which  it  speedily  acquires  a lower  temperature  by  evaporation. 

(12|  In  tbeMoslim  law,  there  is  a section  which  treats  specially  of  purification.— See  D'Ohison's  Emp. 
Othom.,  tom.  I,  and  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  preliminary  discourse,  p.  83. 

(13)  See  Matthew's  JlfisAkdt  a/-.tfasdbtA.  vol.  I.  p.  224.  where  the  meaning  of  this  tradition  Is,  however, 
totally  misunderstood. 

(14)  It  may  easily  bo  perceived  that  this  passage  has  been  added  in  the  margin  later,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  wrong  plact;  it  should  have  been  placed  lower  down. 

(15)  Sec  page  S3,  note  (12). 


ABU  L-ATAIIIYA. 

Abu  Ishak  Ismail  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Suwaid  Ibn  Kais.in  al-Aini,  member  by 
adoption  of  the  tribe  of  Anaza,  and  surnamed  Abd  'i-Atahiya,  a celebrated 
poet,  was  born  at  Ain  at-Tamr,  a village  situated  in  the  province  of  Hijaz,  near 
Medina,  or,  according  to  some,  in  tlie  regions  which  are  irrigated  by  the  Eu- 
lOtf  phrates;  Yakut  al-Hamawi  says,  however,  in  his  Mushtarik,  that  it  lies  near 
Anbar;  but  God  knows  liest.  He  was  brought  up  at  Kiifa,  and  then  settled  at 
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Baghdad;  (he  surname  of  at-Jarrar  was,  given  lo  him  because  he  sold  earthen 
jars  (I).  His  passion  for  Otba,  a slave  belonging  lo  the  kbalif  al-Mahdi,  is  well 
known,  and  it  was  to  celebrate  her  charms  that  he  coni[)osed  the  greater  part  of 
his  amatory  pieces,  such  as  tlie  following  : 

I informed  Otba  that  for  her  sake  I was  on  the  brink  of  perdition : bathed  in  tears, 
I complained  of  the  woes  I underwent  {from  my  n/ftcUon)  towards  her.  Fatigued  at 
length  by  my  lamentations,  doleful  as  those  of  a wretch  reduced  to  penary,  she  said:  “ Is 
“ any  one  aware  of  what  you  tell  me?"  And  I answered : " Every  person  knows  it  (2)-” 

He  wrote  also  to  al^lahdi  these  lines,  in  which  he  intimated  his  wish  to 
obtain  her  from  him ; 

There  is  one  thing  on  earth  to  which  my  soul  is  attached,  and  the  fulfilment  of  my 
wishes  depends  upon  God,  and  al-Mahdi  the  mainlaincr  [of  hi$  orders).  1 despair  of 
success,  and  then  your  contempt  for  the  world  anti  worldly  goods  revives  my  hopes. 

It  is  related  by  al-Mubarrad,  in  his  Kamil,  that  Abi\  'l-A(ahiya,  having  ob- 
tained [icrmission  to  offer  a present  to  the  khalif  on  the  festivals  of  (he  new  year 
and  the  autumnal  equinox,  brought  him,  on  one  of  these  anniversaries,  an  ampht 
|K)rcelain  vase,  containing  a perfumed  garment  of  delicate  texture,  on  the 
border  of  which  he  had  inscribed  the  verses  just  given.  On  this,  the  khalif 
had  some  intention  of  bestowing  Otba  upon  him,  but  she  recoiled  with  dis- 
like, and  exclaimed:  “Commander  of  the  Faithful!  treat  me  as  becomes  a 
“ female  and  a meml:er  of  your  household  (.I),  Will  you  give  me  tip  to  a nasty 
“ man  who  sells  jars  and  gains  his  livelihood  hy  verses?”  By  this  appeal,  the 
khalif  was  induced  to  spare  her  such  an  aflliction,  and  he  ordered  the  vase  to  be 
filled  with  money  and  given  to  the  poet.  Ain't  '1-Aiahiya  then  said  to  the  ac- 
countants charged  to  pay  him;  “It  was  gold  pieces  which  he  ordered  me;”  hut 
they  replied : “ So  much  we  shall  not  give  you;  but  if  you  choose,  you  may  have 
“ it  filled  with  silver  pieces.”  They  then  waitetl  till  he  declared  his  choice, 
and  he  balanced  [between  the  two  conditions)  duritig  a year  [before  coming  to 
a decision).  Otba,  on  learning  this,  said:  “Were  he  in  love,  as  he  pre- 
“ tends,  he  would  not  have  spent  his  time  in  balancing  (he  difference  between 
“ pieces  of  gold  and  pieces  of  silver;  he  has  totally  ceased  lo  think  of  me.” — 
The  following  is  one  of  his  eulogistic  passages: 

O,  emir  I I am  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  when  moored  under  lhy‘ 
protection  (kj.  Were  it  possible  for  men  to  pay  thee  fitting  honour,  they  had  given  the 
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lender  skin  of  their  cheeks  to  make  thee  sandals.  Onr  camels  complain  of  thjr  crnelty ; 
they  cross  desert  wastes  and  sands  to  reach  thee;  and  when  they  bear  us  to  thee,  they 
are  lightly  laden  ; — hot  when  they  depart  with  us,  their  burden  is  heavy  (5). 

These  verses  were  addressed  by  him  to  Omar  Iltn  al-Ala  (6),  who  rewarded 
him  with  70,000  {dirhims),  and  clothed  him  with  so  many  robes  of  honour,  that 
he  was  unable  to  rise.  This  liberality  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
poets,  Omar  assembled  them  and  said:  ‘‘It  is  strange  tliat  you  poets  should  be 
“ so  jealous  of  each  other.  When  one  of  you  comis  to  us  with  a hastda  com- 
“ posed  in  our  praise,  he  employs  fifty  verses  to  celelyale  the  charms  of  his 
“ mistress,  and  he  does  not  begin  to  mention  us  till  the  swei:tness  of  his  praises 
“ is  exhausted,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  verses  faded ; but  Abu  'l-Atahiva  cele- 
“ brates  his  beloved  in  a few  verses  and  then  says:  O,  emir!  I am  xhellered 
'■'from  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune." — (Omar  here  repeated  the  lines  which 
have  Iwn  just  given.) — “Why,  then,  arc  you  jealous?” — This  emir  having 
waited  for  a short  time  liefore  giving  to  Abtl  ’1-Alahiya  a mark  of  his  generosity 
in  recompense  for  this  eulogium,  the  poet  wrote  to  him  these  lines  complaining 
of  the  delay : 

106  An  evil  eye  has  disappointed  our  hopes,  0 Omari  by  sheddiog  its  influence  on  thy 

generosity ; and  we  require  amulets  and  charms  to  annul  its  eifects.  We  shall  exorcise 
thee  with  verses  till  they  weary  out  (ond  rsipt!)  thy  illness;  and  if  thou  dost  not  recover, 
wc  shall  exorcise  thee  with  surats  («/' <Ae  It'oran)  (7). 

The  celebrated  poet  Ashja  as-Sulami  (8;  relates  the  following  anecdote:  “The 
“ khalif  al-Mahdi  having  given  permission  to  the  public  to  enter  into  his  pre- 
“ sence,  we  went  in,  and  he  told  us  to  sit  down,  and  it  happened  tliat  Bashshar 
“ Ibn  Burd  sat  down  l>esidc  me.  The  khalif  then  kept  silence,  and  the  public 
'*  also  kept  silence.  Tlien  Bashshar  heard  the  sound  of  a voice,  and  he  said  to 
“me:  ‘Who  is  tliat?’  I replied:  ‘Abil  ’1-Atahiya.’  ‘Do  you  think,'  said  he, 
“ ‘ he  will  dare  to  recite  in  tliis  assembly?’  ‘I  think  he  will,’  said  I.  Then 
“ al-Mahdi  ordered  him  to  recite,  and  he  commenced  thus: 

‘ W'hat  is  the  matter  with  my  mistress?  what  is  the  matter?  she  is  haughty,  and  I 
■ support  her  disdain.' 

“ Here  Bashshar  pushed  me  with  his  elbow  and  said;  ‘Did  you  ever  see  a 
“ more  audacious  fellow,  to  dare  to  pronounce  such  a verse  in  such  a place?’ 
“ The  poet  then  came  to  these  lines: 
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* The  khalifat  adranced  to  him  in  pomp  (9)  and  snbmitted  to  hia  vill.  It  alone  was 
‘ fitted  for  him,  and  he  alone  for  it  If  any  other  aspired  after  it,  the  earth  had  shook 
* (icitA  Aorror).  If  our  inmost  thoughts  disobey  him,  our  good  deeds  will  not  bo  ac- 
‘ cepted  by  God [10].’ 

“ HercBashshar  said:  ‘Look,  Ashja!  and  see  if  the  khalifdo  not  spring  {with 
“ delight)  from  his  cushion?’  The  fact  was  that  Abii  ’i-Atiihiya  was  tlie  only 
“ man  who  retired  from  the  assembly  with  a recompense.” — Ahii  ’l-.\tahiya 
composed  many  verses  on  ascetic  subjects;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  among 
those  poets  who  flourished  in  the  first  ages  of  islaroism  (1 1),  and  he  ranked  in  the 
same  class  with  Bashshar,  Abu  Nuwas,  and  that  party.  He  composed  a great 
deal  of  poetry;  he  was  bom  A.  H.  130  (A.D.  747-8),  and  died  at  Baghdad  on 
Monday,  3rd  or  8th  of  llic  latter  Jumada,  211  (September,  A.  D.  82G),  or  213 
according  to  some.  His  tomb  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Isa  (12),  opposite  the 
bridge  of  the  Oilmen  {Kaniarat  az-Zaiydtin).  MTien  on  the  point  of  death, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  Mukharik  (13)  the  singer  should  come  and  sing, 
close  by  him,  the  following  verses,  which  belong  to  a poem  composed  by  him- 
self: 

When  the  term  of  my  existence  expires,  the  grief  of  the  females  n ho  mourn  me  will 
be  short.  My  friend  will  cease  to  think  of  me ; he  will  forget  my  love,  and  find  a new 
friend  after  losing  me. 

Byh  is  last  will,  he  ordered  this  verse  to  lie  inscribed  on  his  tomb: 

Life  which  ends  in  death  is  a life  soon  embittered. 


It  is  related  that  he  once  met  Abii  Nuwls,  and  asked  him  how  many  verses 
he  composed  in  a day,  to  which  the  other  answered.  One  or  two.  ‘‘But  I,"  said 
Abu  ’l-AtAhiya,  “can  make  one  or  tw'o  hundred  in  a day.”  “ Yes,"  replied  Abu 
Nuwas,  “ because  you  make  verses  such  as  this: 


* O,  Otbal  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  and  me?  0,  that  I had  never  seen  thee  I' 

“ Now  if  1 chose,  I could  make  one  or  two  thousand  such.  But  1 compose  107 
“ verses  like  this : 

X' 

* A maun  mulieris  in  realimentoliominU,  cui  duo  sunt  amatoree,  pmdico  et  scorla- 
‘ tor  (Ik).’ 

“ If  you  tried  to  make  a verse  such  as  that,  time  wouldll|H  yw.”-^Tbe  fol- 
lowing verses  of  his  are  elegantly  expressed : • '*  b 
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I loved  thee,  and  my  paiaion  was  so  excessive,  that  my  companions,  when  they  ap- 
proached, smelled  o9  my  clothes  the  fire  which  consom^  me. 

Among  the  verses  which  he  composed  on  Olha,  llic  slave  of  al-Mahdi,  are  the 
following  : 

Brothers!  love  is  causing  my  death;  announce  to  the  tomb (15)  the  approach  of  a 
hastening  traveller.  Blame  me  not  for  submitting  to  love;  know  that  my  occupation  is 
most  serious  (IG) . 

This  piece  also  was  wTilten  by  him  on  Otia: 

For  Otba  my  eyes  shed  floods  of  tears ; «ho  has  ever  seen,  before,  a victim  weep 
like  me  from  excessive  love  for  his  assassin.  I have  held  forth  my  hand  to  implore 
your  favour,  what  give  you  then  to  him  who  solicits?  If  you  refuse  him," grant  him 
a kind  word  instead.  If  you  this  year  withhold  from  him  [your  love),  encourage  him 
to  expect  it  the  next. 

The  philologerSaid  relates,  in  his  KUdb  al-Fusits,  that  Abii  '1-Atahiya  visited 
one  day  Bashshar  Ihn  Burd,  and  said  to  him : “ I admire  these  verses  of  yours,  in 
“ which  you  give  an  excuse  for  shedding  tears: 

‘ How  often  has  shame  induced  me  to  conceal  my  tears  from  a friend,  who  would 
‘perceive  them,  however,  and  blame  my  weakness,  and  then  my  answer  was:  "I  am 
* not  weeping,  but  I struck  my  eye  with  my  cloak  as  I was  going  to  put  it  on."  ’ 

To  which  Bashshar  replied:  “It  was  from  your  sea,  0 shaikh!  that  I drew 
“ that  idea,  and  from  your  quarry  (17)  that  I shaped  it  out;  did  you  not  antici- 
“ pate  me  when  you  composed  these  lines: 

• They  said,  “Thou  weepcst."  and  I answered.  "No;  the  man  of  firm  mind  never 
‘ weeps  under  affliction;  but  a sharp  splinter  of  wood  has  struck  the  pupil  of  my  eye  !" 
‘ “ Why  then  do  both  eyes  shed  tears?  did  a splinter  wound  them  both?”  ’ 

Un  this,  Said  observes  that  they  had  been  anticipated  in  this  idea  bv  al-Hu- 
taiya  (18),  who  says : 

‘ When  a tear  flows  from  my  eye,  I say  :■  * It  is  a mote  which  makes  it  weep. " ' 

Abu  '1-At.ahiya  once  renounced  poetry  (19),  and  he  related  the  following  cir- 
cumstance (resulting  from  that  determination)'.  “As  1 persisted  in  my  refusal 
“ to  compose  verses,  the  khalif  al-Mahdi  ordered  me  to  be  put  into  prison  (20). 

108  “ On  entering,  1 siiuddered  at  the  sight  of  an  object  which  appalled  me,  and  I 
‘‘  looked  about  for  a place  of  refuge,  when  I found  the  cause  of  my  terror  to  be 
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“ aif  elderly  man  of  respectable  appearance,  with  goodness  marked  on  his  coun- 
“ tenance.  I therefore  went  over  to  him  and  sat  down  without  saluting,  for  I 
“ was  troubled  in  mind,  and  confused  and  absorbed  in  thought.  I remained 
“ thus  for  some  time,  when  the  man  pronounced  these  verses: 

* I accustomed  myself  to  the  touch  of  misfortune  till  it  became  familiar  to  me,  and  my 
‘ resignation  under  grief  conducted  me  to  patience.  My  despair  in  mankind  has  made 
• me  confident  that  the  bounty  of  God  will  come  from  some  quarter  which  1 know  not.' 

“ I admired  these  verses,  and  was  consoled  by  them;  my  reason  also  returned 
“ to  me,  and  I said:  ‘May  God  exalt  you!  have  the  kindness  to  rcjx>at  them.’ 
" To  this  he  answered:  ‘Unfortunate  Ismail  I how  little  politeness  you  possess! 
* how  weak  your  mind!  how  faint  yourcouiage!  On  entering,  you  did  not 
“ salute  me  as  one  Moslim  should  do  to  another,  neither  did  you  ask  me  the 

question  which  one  just  arrived  addresses  to  him  who  has  sojourned  for  some 
“ time;  but  when  you  heard  two  versrsi  of  poetry,  (which  is  the  sole  goetd,  and 
“ accomplishment,  and  means  of  livelihood  granted  thee  by  God,)  you  Itegin  by 
“ asking  me  to  recite,  as  if  we  were  accpiaintances,  and  united  by  friendsbip 
“ sufficiently  old  to  render  reserve  unnecessary;  neither  did  you  mention  what 
“ has  happened  to  yourself,  nor  make  an  excuse  for  your  unpolileness  at  first.’ 
“ To  this  1 replied:  ‘ Have  the  kindness  to  Vxcusi'  me,  .for  less  than  what  1 un- 
“ dergo  would  sulllce  to  disorder  the  senses.’  ‘ And  for  what  reason,’  said  he, 
" ‘have  you  renounced  jwetry,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  high  honour  in  which 
“ those  people  (21)  held  you,  and  the  means  by  which  you  acqiiind  their  favour? 
“ You  must  continue  to  make  verses,  if  you  wi.sh  to  obtain  your  liberty.  As 
“ forme,  I shall  be  soon  called  forth  and  questioned  respecting  Isa  Ibn  Zaid,  son 
“ of  tlie  blessed  Prophet(22);  and  if  I discover  to  them  where  he  is,  1 shall  have 
“ to  answer  for  his  blood  before  God,  and  the  Prophet  will  l»e  my  accuser;  and 
“ if  1 refuse,  I shall  be  put  to  deatli;  so  it  is  I,  rather  tlian  you,  who  should  Ik- 
“ dejected,  and  yet  you  see  my  firmness,  resignation,  and  self  command.’  These 
“ reproaches  put  me  to  shame,  and  I said  to  him : ‘ May  God  deliver  you !’  He 
“ replied : ‘I  shall  not  join  a refusal  to  my  reprimand;  listen  to  the  verses.' 
“ He  then  recited  them  to  me  several  limes,  till  1 got  them  by  heart,  and  he 
“ and  I having  been  then  called  forth,  1 said  to  him:  ^May  God  exalt  you ! who 
“ arc  you?’  He  answered : ‘ I.am  Hadir,  the  friend  of  Isa  Ibn  Zaid.’  We  were 
“ then  conducted  into  the  presence  of  al-Mahdi,  and  as  we  stood  before  him, 
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“he  said  to  man:  ‘Where  is  Isa  Ibn  Zaid?'  The  other  answered:  ‘How 
“ should  I know  where  is  Isa  Ibn  Zaid?  Y'ou  pursued  him,  and  he  fled  from 
“ you  into  some  country,  and  you  put  me  in  prison;  how  then  could  I hear 
“ of  him?’  ‘WTiere,’  said  al-Mabdi,  ‘was  he  concealed?  where  did  you  last 
“ see  him?  in  whose  house  did  you  meet  him?’  ‘1  did  not  meet  him,’  an- 
“ swered  lladir,  ‘ since  his  concealment,  and  I know  nothing  of  him.’  ‘I  swear 
“ by  Allah,’  said  al-Mahdi,  ‘ if  you  do  not  direct  us  where  to  find  him,  I shall 
“ strike  o(T  your  head  on  the  spot.’  ‘Do  as  you  please,’  replied  the  prisoner; 
“ ‘ I shall  not  direct  you  where  to  discover  the  son  of  the  Apostle  of  God;  as  I 
“ should  then  have  to  answer  for  his  blood  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  apos- 
“ tic : were  he  even  l>ctween  my  clothes  and  my  skin,  I should  not  discover  him 
“ to  you.’  ‘Strike  olT  his  head!’  said  al-Mahdi;  and  it  was  done  (23).  He 
“ then  called  me  forward  and  said:  ‘Qioose  either  to  make  verses  or  to  be  sent 
“ after  him.’  ‘1  shall  make  verses,’  1 n-plied.  ‘Let  him  go,’  said  he;  and  I 
“ went  forth  free.” — The  kadi  Ahu  Ali  at-Tanukhi  mentions  a third  verse, 
besides  the  two  given  in  the  preceding  narration ; it  is  as  follows : 

Were  I not  resigned  to  bear  with  the  afflictions  which  Fortune  forces  me  to  undergo, 
my  complaints  against  Fortune  had  long  continued. 

The  anecdotes  related  of  Abu  '1-Atahiya  are  very  numerous.  — Anazi 
means  descended  from  Anaza,  who  was  son  of  A&d  Ibn  Rabia. — Aini  means 
Iwlonging  to  Ain  at-Tamr,  the  village  before  mentioned. 


<f)  Earthtnjart,  iu  Arabic  jiror,  sing. jfarra;  the  French  ;am  U minifntly  derived  from  Iho  tame  lourcf- 

(2)  The  poet  thus  coiifcisses  his  indiscretion  in  divulging  the  name  of  bis  mistress. 

^3)  Or  more  literally:  Respect  ny  rights  as  a member  of  your  harem  and  a person  in  your  sen  ice.  In  ihw 
phrase,  the  »urd  im|»craii»f  of  the  verb  conHdfration  /or,  to  retpeef,  U understood. 

(4}  Literally:  Mrlien  I have  aunched  cords  tv  the  emir. 

;3)  By  the  presents  you  bare  made  us.  * 

'6)  Omar  Ibii  al-AU  vtas  governor  of  Taberistan  In  A.  H.  Iff?  (A.  D.  783-4),~(lbn  al>Athlr.) 

(7>  Sec  Lane  s Modem  Sgypfians. 

(H)  Abd  ‘1-Walld  Asbji  Ibn  Amr  as-Sulami  itas  bom  at  Rakka  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  termi- 
nated his  studies  in  belles-leUres,  be  went  to  Baghdad  and  gained  admittance  into  the  society  of  the  Bamia- 
kides.  one  of  uhom.  Jiafar  Ibn  Yabya,  favoured  him  with  his  peculiar  patronage  and  introduced  him  to 
Ifarfin  ar-Ra»chtd.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  not  given  in  the  Kbatib’t  abridged  History  of  Baghdad,  from 
which  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  (Hee  MS  No.  634.  fot.  74  ) Some  verses  of  AshjA's  are  to  be  found 
tn  the  Uam&sa.  and  his  life,  with  copious  ctlracls  from  his  poetry,  is  given  in  the  Bughiat  at-Tatab:  MS. 
No.  726.  ful.  143. 
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vtH  Or  nore  litcrtlly:  Sleeping  ibe  ground  oilb  Hi  train. 

<10)  Allusk>n  to  tbe  maiini.  that  the  act  if  to  be  judged  after  tbc  intention. 

UD  Arabian  rrlUei  divide  pocU  into  leveral  tlaiiea:  the  JdhUi  was  one  «bo  lived  before  the  pronulgalion 
of  lilamiiro;  tbp  .IfttbAadram  before  and  after  that  epoch,  and  tbe  Jfuvtoflad 

raise  neii  in  order,  bii  birth  having  taken  place  after  klubaincnad  had  announced  bii  miiiioo. 

(IS)  Tbe  river  or  canal  of  lia  branched  off  the  Euphrates,  and  domed  Into  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad. 

|I3)  This  Mukhirik,  mboae  name  has  been  slready  given,  but  Incorreetif,  in  tbe  life  of  Ibrahim  Ibo 
al‘Mahdi  4iee  page  18),  was  one  of  the  first  singer*  of  bis  time.  He  once  sung  in  the  presence  of  tbe  khalif 
ar^Rashtd,  who  was  so  delighted,  thai  be  caused  the  curtains  usually  placed  between  himself  and  tbe  musicians 
to  be  removed,  and  ordered  him  to  draw  near  and  sit  on  the  throne  by  bis  side.  MukhArik  was  afterwards 
attached  to  tbe  serviee  of  al'MAmAn  and  accompanied  him  to  Damascus.  He  died  A.  H.  S90  (A.  D.  844-0). 
at  Sarra*man-raa.  He  was  sumamed  Abb  'l-HinA  ^Jdr'^t.~tAba'l-Hafa4sia's.Vuyd«  as-ZMira,  IH8.  No.Affil, 
fat,  181.) 

(ll)  He  probably  cites  this  abominable  verse  on  account  of  its  eitremc  Ri>ergy.  which  is  here  porposely 
sofleoed,  even  in  the  f aiin  translation.  lu  import  I judge  to  be  satirical. 

(15)  LUerally:  To  tbe  shrouds. 

\16>  That  is:  1 am  preparing  for  death,  which  is  rendered  ineritable  by  tbe  cruelty  of  my  mistress 

(17|  Literally:  Your  undressed,  tn*  unfinished  arrow. 

<18i  Lc  nom  de  Holaya,  sous  lequel  ce  poete  est  devenu  e^l^bre.  est  un  sobriquet  qui  lui  fut  doand  a cause 
de  Tetiguitd  de  sa  uille.  Son  veritable  nom  dtait  Djarwa|.J^,^,  ct  son  prdootn  Abou  Moulaira  j>\. 
Sa  naissance  dtait  illdgltiine  et  sa  gdndalogir  inceriaine.  II  passait  pour  dire  le  fils  d’un  certain  Aus.  de  la 
tribu  d'Abs.  Au  reste.  quand  U dtait  flrbd  rontre  les  baoou  Abs.  II  h*  disait  issu  des  banou  Dhol  ben  Chaibln, 
ct  quand  il  se  brouillaii  tree  les  banou  Dbol.  II  rapportait  son  origineaui  banou  Abs. 

Hotaya  a vdcu  dans  le  paganlsmeet  riilamiime.  II  se  fit  muiulmao.  ensuite  il  abjura.  puis  I)  embmsa  dc 
nouveau  la  foi  roaboindtane.  C’est  un  poete  du  premier  mdrlte:  mais  il  diait  avare.  Uid,  mdcbaiit.  impie.  trd§. 
hardi  a demander,  et  tres-ardent  a satiriscr  ceui  qui  oe  lul  donnalent  rien ; ce  qui  le  falsait  beaucoup  redou- 
ter.  Plusicurs  connaissrurs  disaient:  l>e  tous  Ics  poetes.  Dotaya  est  cclui  dunt  les  vers  offrent  le  raoins  de  prise 
a la  critique.  On  cite  avec  estime.rorome  renfemant  une  pensde  vraie  ct  bicn  rtprimde,  ce  vers  de  Hotaya: 

**Celui  qui  fad  le  bien  est  sOr  d'en  trouver  la  rdcompense;  entre  Dieu  et  les  bommes  le  bienfaitn'est  jamais 
I>erdu.‘* 

Hotaya  dtant  devenu  enoemi  de  ZibrIcAn  fils  de  Badr,  par  suite  d'une  aveoture  qu'U  serait  trop  long  dr 
raconter.  fit  une  satire  centre  ee  personnage.  ZibricAn  alia  se  plaindre  au  callfe  Omar,  qui.  pour  punir 
Hotaya.  le  fit  jeter  dans  une  basse-fosse.  Hotaya  y resta  plusieurs  jours;  ensuite  M adressa  au  calife  une 
piece  de  vers  louebante  qui  fldchit  sa  eoldre.  Omar  te  fit  tirer  de  la  fosse  et  amener  eii  sa  pr«*senee ; puis  il 
luidit:  “Garde-toi  ddsormais  de  satirtier  qui  que  ce  soit.— Cest  pourtant  la  latire  qui  m'a  fail  virre  jus- 
**  qu*a  ce  jour,  dil  Hotaya. -.Garde^i,  ajoula  Omar,  de  dire  : t*n  tei  vaut  mirui  qu'un  tel.  ceite  famille  est 
**  meilleure  que  cette  autre.  - Cette  defense,  repliqua  le  poeie.-  est  une  satire  des  bommes  eii  gdadral  plus 
" piquante  que  je  n’en  pourrais  faire  vcar  la  consequence  qui  en  resulte  est  que  toui  les  hommes  sont  egale- 
**  ment  raauvaisu-  Je  ne  craignais  d'etablir  un  usage  funeste,  dii  Omar,  irriie  de  ces  rCponies,  je  lc  cou- 
**  perais  la  lan^e.  Ta , tu  appariiens  maintenant  a celui  que  lu  as  iniulte.  ZibricAn  I preods-le,  et  faU*eQ 
*'  ce  que  tu  voudras.'*  ZibricAn  pasta  son  turban  autour  du  col  de  Hotaya  el  I'emmeoa.  Des  personnage*  de 
la  tribu  de  Bakr-wall  le  renconlrereat  triinani  sun  capUf  et  lui  demanderent  sa  grAce.  ZibricAn  la  leur  ac- 
corda.  et  remit  Hotaya  entre  leurs  mains. 

•27 
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RoUyt  rivaii  encore  tout  rtliff  Moawio ; H a compote  dM  ttn  k la  louuige  d«  Said  b«n  Naiii.  pouver* 
neur  df  Undine  du  tern*  df  lloawla.  Daot  la  luiia.  Ajkt  fill  da  HoUja  rraeootratit  un  jour  Khalld  fill  df 
!^id.  lui  dit:  “Mon  pore  eit  mort  aprai  avoir  refu  du  llan  90  mille  pl^rca  d'arfOBl.  an  r^ompeoie  de  doq 
**  poanei  qu'il  avail  faiu  en  I'honaeor  de  Said.  Ca  que  voui  ooai  aver  dunnd  e*l  diiiipd  aujourd'hoi,  el  er 
“ que  moD  pete  voui  a doon^  reite  enlier.-  Ceil  vrsi.  r^pondil  Kbalid.  e’cit  noui  qui  voui  devoai  de  la 
reconDaiMjne«."<-IA|ihaDi.  I.  f.  04  99.  IV.  f.  13.) 

For  ihii  curioui  note,  I am  indebted  to  the  friendibip  of  If.  Cauuin  de  Perceval.—  Reiike,  in  hii  edition 
of  Abo  UFadA'i  Annali  Uom.  I,  pag.  78  adnot.),  givei  lome  olber  aneedotei  reipectiiig  the  pofl  al-Hutaija- 
(19)  In  the  Arabic  leit,  for  read  It  would  leen,  from  ifae  Khaltb'i  Hiitor;  of  Baghdad,  that 

be  renourvced  poetry  from  rellgioui  motlvei. 

(301  In  the  AraNc:  To  be  put  into  tbepriwn /or  eWmat  P**®*  *'*’"**'*”"”*  *•* 

probably  lo  called  to  dUUnguiib  it  IVoro  the  Matbak,  or  iiate  priion  of  Baghdad. 

31)  TAoie  peitple.  a dinreipectrul  manner  of  alluding  to  the  Abbliide  family;  ihe  ipeaker  «ai  a partiiao 
of  tbe  descendants  of  AN 

This  ti  certainly  a mistake,  no  such  person  ai  Isa,  ion  of  Zaid  son  of  Mubaiafnad,  is  noUred  by  bUto> 
riaos,  as  having  lived  under  the  reign  of  al-Uabdi;  and  Zaid  Ibn  HAritha,  the  adopted  ion  of  Mubammad, 
could  not  have  had  a ion  living  at  the  time  of  aUMabdi'i  accession  (A,  H.  ISR).  linee  be  was  slain  at  tbe  battlr 
of  MuU.  in  A.  H 8.  It  is  true  that  among  the  descendtou  of  AU  and  FAtima,  daughter  of  Alubammad.  therr 
vrai  a Zaid  son  of  al-Hasan  son  of  AN,  who  had  two  loai.  Yahya  and  ai-Haian,  tbe  latter  of  whom  was  gover- 
nor of  Medina  for  aJ-Haas9r,  and  died  A.  H.  108.  It  is  not,  however,  posaiblc  to  luppoM  that  the  author  was 
mistaken  in  the  name,  and  meant  to  say  al‘UaiaH  ibn  Zaid:  for  Abb  'l-MabAsiu  slalei,  in  bis  History  ol 
F.gjpt.  that  al'Hasau  Ibn  Zaid,  who  was  noted  fur  bis  pk'ly,  had  been  deprived  of  his  place  by  al'Haosbr.  and 
was  then  iinprlMviied  by  hU  orders  and  deprived  of  bis  property;  but  that  al-Mahdi,  on  his  accession  lo  the 
khalifat,  set  him  at  liberty,  restored  him  hU  wealth,  retiiiUied  him  in  his  place,  and  continued  invariably  to 
treat  him  with  tbe  greatest  favour.  Al-iJaian  Ibii  Zaid  diqd  A.  U.  108  (A  D.  784>0).  The  author  of  tbe 
Genealogy  of  the  ileM'cndaiiU  of  AN.  MS  of  tbe  Bi6.  du  Hoi.  No.  853,  says  that  ibe  death  of  al-Hasan  to<A 
place  at  tlAjir * place  situated  between  Mekka  and  Medina. 

s33i  The  Arabic  teat  runs  thus:  *'lie  said:  Strike  off  his  beadl  and  be  gave  orders  eoneerning  him.  and 
“ hit  head  was  struck  off.**  This  Uutolagy  must  be  attributed  lo  tbe  inatlenlion  of  tbe  author. 


ABU  ALI  L-KAH. 

100  The  philnlof^r  Abu  Ali  Ismail  al-Kali  was  son  of  al-Kasim  Ibn  Aidun  Ibn 
llarun  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Salman;  his  ancestor  Salman  was  an  en- 
franchised slave  of  the  Omaiyidc  khalif  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marw.in.  Abu  Ali  sur- 
passed all  his  contemporaries  by  his  es tensive  acquaintance  with  philology, 
poetrv,  and  the  grammatical  doctrines  established  by  tbe  learned  of  Basra,  He 
received  his  philological  information  from  Abii  Bakr  Ibn  Duraid,  Abu  Bakr  Ibn 
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al-Anberi,  Niflawaih,  ibn  Dunistuya  and  olhei-  masters,  and  he  had  Tor  pupil  in 
that  science  Ahii  Bakr  az-Zubaidi  al-Andalusi,  author  of  the  Abridgment  of 
[al^KhaUi  Ibn  j^hinacPs  Arabic  dictionaiy,  entitUd')  the  Ain.  Al-Kali  is 
author  of  a number  of  fine  works,  such  as  the  kitdb  nl-Amdli  {book  of  dic- 
tations) );  the  kitdb  al-Bdri,  which  is  a treatise  on  philology,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  filling  five  thousand  leaves;  a treatise  on  the  short  and  the 
long  Alif ; anolher  on  camels  and  their  projiagation  ; a ti'eatise  on  the  external 
characteristics  of  man;  one  on  the  horse  and  his  dilTei-ent  colours;  a comparative 
essay  on  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of  the  Arabic  verb;  a history  of  the  cnmlials 
in  which  the  {nost  celebrated  ancient  Arab)  cavaliers  met  their  death;  and 
an  explanation  of  the  Moallakas.  In  his  travels  through  various  countries,  he 
visiti-d  Baghdad  in  the  year  303  (A.  D.  915-6),  and  stopped  at  Mosul,  to  learn  the 
Traditions  delivered  by  Abu  Yala  al  Mausili  (2);  in  305  he  returned  to  Bagh- 
dad, and  remained  there  till  328 ; when  in  that  city  he  wrote  down  the  Tradi- 
tions. On  leaving  Baghdad,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  entered  Cordova  on  the  26th 
Shalxin,  330.  He  continued  to  dwell  in  that  capital  till  his  death,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  Uiiight  by  dictation  his  kitdb  al-Amdii,wA  most  of  his  other  works.  Vii.suf 
Ibn  Hardn  ar-Ramadi,  whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  V,  composed  an  elegant 
kasida  in  praise  of  Abu  Ali  '1-Kali,  a |x>rtion  of  which  the  reader  will  there  find 
inserted.  Al-Kali  died  at  Cordova  on  Friday  evening,  6th  of  the  second  Rabi 
(some  say  the  first  Jumada),  A.  H.  356  (March,  A.  D.  967_ ; he  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Mata,  outside  Cordova,  and  funeral  (iravers  were  said  over  him 
by  ,Ybu  Abd  Allah  al-Jubairi.  He  was  born  in  the  second  Jumada,  A.  II.  288 
(June,  A.  D.  901),  at  Manazjird  in  Diar  Bakr,  of  which  place  mention  has 
already  been  made  in  the  life  of  al-Manazi  (3).  The  reason  of  his  being  stir- 
named  Kdli  was,  that  in  going  to  Baghdad,  he  travelled  with  people  from  Kali 
Kala,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  called  KIdi  (or  native  of  Kdli  Kdld)  evei' 
after.  As-Samani  says  that  this  place  is  in  the  territory  of  Diar  Bakr,  but  I read 
in  the  katih  Imad  ad-din's  History  of  the  Seljuks  that  Kali  Kala  is  tlie  same  town 
as  Erzerdm.  Al-Baikdori  (4)  says,  in  his  kitdb  al-Hulddn,  or  history  of  the 
Victories  of  Islamism,  in  treating  of  the  conquest  of  Armenia:  “ Atone  time  the 
“ Greek  empire  was  broken  up,  and  several  princes  governed  the  provinces  wiili 
“ nearly  absolute  authority;  one  of  them  was  caUed  Arminiacos,  and  was  suc- 
“ ceeded  on  his  death  by  his  wife  Kali ; it  was  she  who  built  this  city,  and  gave  it 
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“ the  name  of  Kali  K.ilah,  which  means  Oie  goodness  of  Kali;  this  word  has 
“ been  altered  by  the  Arabs  to  suit  the  genius  of  their  language,  and  they  say 
“ Kali  Kala.  The  image  of  this  princess  is  engraved  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
“ city  (5)." 


(1)  A copy  of  tbe  AnUli  is  in  ibc  Bib.  dn  Boi,  fondi  A$$4iin,  No.  493.  It  conuins  « number  of  Trtdi- 
lioos  relative  to  Muhammad:  immense  quantity  of  note*  respeelinK  the  ancient  Arabs,  tbekr  proverbs, 

language,  and  poetry;  anecdotes  of  the  poets  uho  lived  under  the  early  khaliCs;  piercs  In  prose  and  verse 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  which  the  author  learned  from  the  lips  of  his  masien,  etc.  He  says  in  hU 
preface,  that  he  had  long  treasured  up  this  precious  information  and  coneealod  it  from  the  profane;  that  he 
had  sought  a person  worthy  of  receiving  It  and  capable  of  appri'ciating  its  value;  and  having  heard  of  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Commander  of  tbe  Faithful.  Abd  ar>Rahra4n  Ibn  Muhammad,  be  fared  the  dangers  of 
land  and  sea,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  received  the  greatest  encouragement  from  that  khalif.  and  was 
induced  to  publish  his  work  by  dictating  it  from  memory  at  Cordova,  and  in  the  great  mosque  of  ai-Zabr4 
It  IB  a curious  book,  and  furnishes  much  information  on  ArabUm  or  the  philology  of  tbe  ancient 

Arabic  language;  it  fills  338  folio  pages  very  closely  written. 

;3)  The  hftiif  Ab9  Tala  Ahmad  Ibo  AU  Ibn  al-Huthanna  at-TamImi  U tbe  author  of  a well  known  .V«s> 
nod,  or  toUeciion  of  autbenticalcd  Traditions,  which  he  received  from  a great  number  of  persons  of  the  high- 
eat  credibility:  be  composed  also  some  works  on  ascetic  devotion  and  other  subjects.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  humility,  •mildness  of  temper,  amenity  pf  manners,  and  veracity.  Born  at  Mosul,  A.H.  SlO  I>.  8M; ; 
died  A.  H.  307  (A.  D.  91910}  — (Ad-Dabahf'i  Tdr\kk  u/-/afdm,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  No.  643.) 

<3>  See  page  138. 

(4>  Tbe  life  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Yabya  al-Bal4dori  has  been  given  by  M.  Ilamaker  in  his  Sptcimen  Catalogi 
Cod.,  page  11. 

^5>  Of : “ la  over  one  of  its  galea  ” 


THE  SAHIB  IBN  ABBAD. 

The  Sohib  Abu  ’1-Kasitn  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  'l-Hasan  Abbad  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abbad 
Ibn  Abmad  Ibn  Idris  at-T&lakani,  was  (be  pearl  of  his  time,  and  the  wonder  of 
his  age  for  bis  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  generosity.  He  aetjuired  his  know- 
ledge of  pure  Arabie  from  Ibn  Faris,  author  of  the  Miijmil,  Ahu.’l-Fadl  Ibn 
llOal-Umaid  and  others.  At-Thailibi,  in  his  Kalima,  speaks  of  him  in  these 
terms:  “I  am  unable  to  Gnd  expressions  sulTicicntly  strong  to  satisly  my  wishes, 
“ so  that  I may  declare  to  what  a height  he  attained  in  learning  and  philological 
“ knowledge;  how  exalted  a rank  he  held  by  his  liberality  and  generosity;  how 
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“ far  he  was  placed  apart  by  the  osceUence  of  his  qualities,  and  how  completely 
“ he  united  in  himself  all  the  various  endowments  which  are  a source  of  just 
“pride  to  their  possessor  (1);  for  my  words  aspire  in  vain  to  attain  a height 
“ which  may  accord  with  even  the  lowest  de{»ree  of  his  merit  and  his  glory,  and 
“ my  powers  of  description  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  least  of  hiv 
“ noble  deeds,  the  lowest  of  his  exalted  pur|X)ses.”  He  then  cites  examples  cha- 
racteristic of  his  noble  mind,  and  gives  some  account  of  his  life.  — Abil  Bakr 
al-Khow&rezmi  (2)  makes  mention  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  in  the  following  terms : 
“ He  was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  vizirat;  that  was  the  nest  in  wdiich  he 
“ crept  and  from  which  he  sprung,  - the  nurse  with  whose  milk  he  was  $uckle<l 
“ even  to  the  last  drop;  he  received  the  vizirat  as  an  inheritance  from  his 
“ fathers.”  Such  also  has  Abii  Said  ar-Rustami (3)  said  of  him  in  these  verses: 

The  vizirat  passed  as  an  inheritance  from  one  ancestor  to  another,  and  was  succes- 
sively sustained  by  able  pillars  of  the  state  (A).  AbbAd  received  the  vizirat  from  AbbAs, 
{as  a tradition  is  received),  and  Ismail  then  received  it  from  AbbAd. 

This  was  the  first  vizir  who  bore  the  title  of  Sethib  (companion) ; he  was  so 
denominated  because  he  had  been  the  companion  of  Ihn  al-Oniaid,  and  was  then 
known  hy  that  designation,  which  got  into  such  general  use,  that  on  his  accession 
to  the  vizirat,  it  continued  to  be  employed  as  his  real  name.  As-Sabi  savs,  in 
his  kitdb  at-Tdji  (5),  that  Ibn  Abbnd  was  intitled  as-Sdhib  because  be  had 
been  the  companion  of  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Riiwaih  from  his  early  vouth, 
and  as  this  prince  gave  him  that  epithet,  it  continued  to  be  the  name  by  which 
he  was  known,  and  became  the  title  of  succeeding  vizirs.  Ibn  Abbad  was  at  first 
vizir  to  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  having  replaced 
Abd  T-Fath  Ali  Ibn  Abi  ’I-Fadi  Ibn  al-Omaid,  of  whom  mention  shall  be  made 
in  the  life  of  his  father  Muhammad  (6).  On  the  death  of  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat 
at  Jurjin,  in  the  montli  of  Shaban,  A.H.  .373  'January,  A.  D.  984),  his  brother 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abfi  'l-Hasan  Ali  got  possession  of  the  empire,  and  confirmed 
Ibn  Abb&d  as  vizir.  Under  this  prince,  he  enjoyed  high  favour,  honour,  and 
authority.  — Abu  'l-Kasim  az-Zafarani  (7)  recited  to  him  one  day  a piece  of 
verse  rhyming  in  n,  and  containing  the  following  passage : 

0,  thou  whose  gifts  enrich  the  bands  of  him  who  is  far  away  and  him  who  is  near! 
You  have  clothed  those  who  dwell  by  you  and  those  who  come  to  visit  you,  with  rai- 
ment which  we  thought  unequalled;  and  all  the  slaves  of  thy  palace  go  about  in  silks 
except  myself- 
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On  ihU,  the  Sahib  said:  ‘'I  have  read  in  (he  hfe  of  Maan  Ibn  Zaida  a»- 
“ Shaibani,  that  a man  came  to  him  and  said:  ‘Give  me  whereon  to  ride,  0 
‘‘  Emir!’  on  which  he  ordered  him  a camel,  a horse,  a mule,  and  an  asa(8),  and 
“ then  said:  ‘If  I knew  that  God  had  created  any  other  animal  Gt  for  riding,  I 
“ had  given  it  to  you.’  Now  I order  you  silk  enough  for  a coat,  a shirt,  a (ur- 
“ ban,  a waistcoat,  trowsers,  a handkerchief,  a vest,  a cloak,  a robe,  leggings, 
“ and  a purse;  and  if  I knew  of  any  other  garment  which  could  be  made  of 
“ silk,  I should  give  it  you.’’— The  number  of  poets  who  Hocked  to  him.  and 
eelebiaied  his  praises  in  splendid  kastdas,  surpassed  that  which  assembled  at 
the  court  of  any  other.  His  repartees  were  very  good:  the  coiners  of  the  mint 
presented  to  him  a memorial  in  which  they  complained  of  some  injustice  done 
them,  and  which  was  headed  bv  (he  words  ad-Darrdbiin ; he  wrote  underneath 
in  form  of  decision.  On  cold  iron  (9).  A person  once  addressed  him  a memo- 
rial. in  which  he  inserted  some  passages  and  expressions  stolen  from  epistles 
composed  bv  himself,  on  which  he  wrote  underneath  in  answer  to  the  demand  t 
Thit  our  property  hath  been  returned  unto  us  (10).  He  caused  one  of  his  reve- 
nue collectors  to  Ite  imprisoned  in  a narrow  yard  near  his  dwelling,  and  having 
one  day  gone  up  to  the  (flat)  roof  of  the  house,  his  prisoner  saw  him  and  called 
upon  him  with  a loud  voice,  on  which  he  looked  down  and  perceiving  him 
HI  suffering  tortures  like  those  of  hell,  he  said:  Back  to  hell!  speak  not  unto 
met  (11).  Numerous  anecdotes  of  the  kind  are  related  of  him.  -He  wrote  a phi- 
lological work  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  the  Muhtt  (comprehensive),  which  he 
arranged  in  alphalietical  order,  giving  (the  explanation  of)  a great  number  of 
words,  but  citing  very  few  examples;  it  contains  a considerable  portion  of  the 
(words  composing  the)  language;  he  is  also  author  of  the  Kdfi  (sufficient),  treat- 
ing of  epistolatorv  writing,  the  kitdb  aUAydd  (Book  of  Festivals'),  a treatise 
on  the  excellence  of  new-year's  day;  another  on  the  rank  of  imam,  in  which  he 
states  the  merits  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  T4lib,  and  maintains  (hat  (he  (three  khalifs)  who 
preceded  him  were  legitimate  imams  (12);  the  Rook  of  Vizirs;  a work  entitled; 
Exposuic  of  the  feiilts  in  al-Mutanabbi’s  poetry,  and  a treatise  on  the  names  and 
attributes  of  God.  He  composed  also  some  elegant «pistles  and  good  poetry, 'of 
which  we  shall  give  the  following  extracts : 

My  description  cannot  paint  that  nymph  who  is  a very  gazelle  in  beauty.  She  wished 
to  kiss  my  hand,  and  I said:  **  Kits  my  lips.” 
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On  clear-coloured  wine: 

The  glawi  is  clear,  and  Ihe  wine  is  clear;  one  is  so  like  the  other,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  distinguished.  One  you  would  think  wine,  not  glass, — the  other  glass,  not 
wine. 

He  composed  these  elegiac  verse.s  on  the  death  ol'  the  viiir  Abti  Ali  Kathir  Ihn 
Ahmad  (13;: 

They  told  me  of  Kathir's  death;  it  was  a heaiy  loss  for  me,  and  I said:  “l,el 
“ me  and  Glory  weep  together,  for  the  like  of  Kathir  (o&undani)  is  rare  among  man- 
••  kind." 

, It  is  related  by  the  grammarian  Ahi'i  'l-Hiisain  al-Farisi  (14  that  INtih  Ihn  Man- 
stir,  one  of  the  Sanianide  princes,  wrote  privately  to  the  Sahib,  inviting  hint  to 
become  his  vizir  and  direct  the  administration  of  his  kingdom;  but  he  refused 
the  offer,  and  one  of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  in  excuse  was,  that  it  would 
require  four  hundred  camels  to  transjiort  his  Ixioks  only',  lliink  then  of  the  fur- 
niture which  he  must  have  |ioasessed  in  the  same  proportion  I We  shall  limit  the 
accouni  of  his  life  to  the  foregoing  |iarticiilars,  which  may  suffice.  He  was 
bom  on  the  IGlhof  Zii  'l-Kada,  3'2G  (Septenilwr,  A.  D.  ‘J38),  at  Istakhar,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  at  Talakan,  and  died  on  1'hursday  evening,  24th 
of  Safar,  3S5  (.March,  ,\.  1).  at  Rai,  fmtn  which  city  his  liody  was  trans- 

ported to  Ispahan,  and  interred  in  a vault  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Bab  Dazih  : 
his  tomb  is  still  kept  in  good  order,  and  his  daughter's  descendants  have  it 
whitewashed  regularly.  The  poet  Ibn  Ahi  ’l-Ala  (1 5)  narrates  as  follows  : “ I 
“ had  a dream  in  which  1 heard  a voice  say : ‘ Why  did  not  you,  who  possess  such 
“a  talent  for  poetry,  compose  an  elegy  on  his  death.’’  To  which  1 replied: 
“ ‘ The  number  of  his  good  qualities  forced  me  to  refrain,  for  I did  not  know 
“ witli  which  to  begin ; and  I was  apprehensive  of  my  inability  to  treat  tlie  sub- 
“ ji'Ct  suitably,  although  people  supposed  me  capable  of  doing  it  full  justice  I’ 

The  voice  here  said  : ‘ .Add  a second  hemistich  to  those  I pronounce.' 

" ‘Speak  !’  .said  1;  and  the  voice  said  : . 

•tienerosity  and  the  beat  of  patrons  repose  together  in  the  same  grave 
“ And  I rejoined; 

‘ So  that  each  of  these  brothers  may  keep  the  other  company  I' 
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“ The  »'oice; 

’ They  were  ioseparable  when  alive,  and  now  they  embrace—' 

“I: 

‘ On  a funeral  couch  near  BAb  Dazlhl' 

“The  voice: 

■ Whilst  other  inhabilants  shall  quit  their  dwellings—’ 

“I 

‘They  shall  remain  in  theirs  till  the  day  of  resurrection.’ 

This  piece  is  given  by  al-fiaiyasi  (16)  in  his  Hamdsa. — I have  read  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  the  History  of  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad : “ None  ever  enjoved 
“ the  same  popular  favour  after  their  death  as  during  their  life  (17),  the  Sahib 
“ excepted ; for  on  his  decease,  the'gates  of  the  city  of  Rai  were  closed  {in  sign  of 
“ mourning),  and  the  people  assembled  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  where  they 
lia  “ waited  till  his  bier  was  brought  out;  and  Fakhr  ad-Uawlat,  tlte  prince  whom 
‘‘  he  served,”  (and  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
notice,)  •*  w.is  present  with  all  tlie  oflicers  of  high  rank  in  mourning  dresses  (1 8) : 
“ when  the  bier  ap[teared,  the  |xx)ple  raised  one  simidtan(>ous  cry  and  pros- 
“ ttatid  themselves  on  the  ground;  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat,  and  the  rest  marched  in 
“ procession  before  the  wirpse,  and  for  some  days  after,  he  held  public  sit- 
“ tings  to  receive  visits  of  condolence  (19).”  His  death  was  lamented  in  these 
terms  bv  .Ahii  Said  ar-Rustami : 

Now,  that  Ibn  AbbAd  is  departed,  shall  ever  the  expectant  traveller  hasten  to  under- 
take the  nightly  journey?  shall  ever  liberality  be  solicited?  God  bath  willed  that  the 
hopes  of  the  needy  and  the  gifts  of  the  generous  should  perish  by  the  death  of  Ibn 
AbbAd,  and  that  they  should  never  meet  again  till  the  day  of  resurrection. 

His  father,  Abu  T-Hasan  Abbltd  died  A,  H.  IW.'r  or  3,3.'i  (A.  D.  946);  he  had 
liecn  vizir  to  Rukn  ad-Dawlat,  father  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  and  Adad  ad-Dawlai 
Fannakhosru,  whom  al-Miilanabbi  has  celebrated  in  his  poems. — Fakhr  ad- 
Dawlat  died  in  the  month  of  ShAban,  H.  ,387  (August,  997);  he  was  horn  in 
341  (A.  D.  952). — 7’n/rt4dnt  means  native  of  Tdlakdn:  there  are  two  cities  ol 
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this  name,  one  in  Khorasan,  and  (he  other  in  the  dependencies  of  Kazwin;  thv 
latter  was  the  native  plac<*  of  the  Sahib. 


(I)  I hj»e  been  here  oblignl  lo  paraphrate  theorlgtual.  in  onler  lo  render  It*  full  kh;**. 

(3l  The  life  of  Aba  Bakr  Mahammad  al*Kho«Arfnnl  U giien  bv  Ibn  Khallikkn. 

3'  Aba  Said  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ruilam  ar-Ruilami,  a native  of  Upahan.  nas  originally  a 
mason  but  he  displayed  surh  talent  in  the  rompokiiion  of  verses,  that  he  came  to  b>' 

ranked  among  the  lint  poets  of  the  lime,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  SAhib  Ibn  AbbAd.  who  acted  towards 
him  as  a generous  benefactor,  and  used  to  say.  **ar>Rutiami  is  the  ablest  poet  of  the  day.**  At  the  ap|>roaeh 
of  bid  age.  ar-Rusiami  renounced  poetry  from  conscientious  motives.  The  date  of  his  death  Is  not  given  in  the 
VdOma.  but  some  of  his  poems  are  preserved  in  that  work,  with  a notice  nn  their  author,  the  summary  of 
which  is  here  given.— (See  the  rallmn.  fol.  313.) 

(4‘  In  this  verse  the  author  had  a double  meaning  in  view : it  signilles  also  that  the  viiirat  was  surcessively 
transmitted  [lik*  a tradition)  (1*00)  one  good  authority  to  another.  The  same  idea  is  continued  in  the  neii 
verse. 

5)  See  page  3l. 

6>  Muhammad  was  Ibn  al>Omaid's  real  name. 

(7i  Abb  ’l•Kasim  Omar  Ibn  Ibrahim  at-ZAfarAni  was  a native  of  Irak,  and  one  of  those  literary  men  mho 
were  admittesi  into  the  society  of  the  SAhlb;  he  was  also  a favourite  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat.— (Vallma.  fol.  337.) 
Some  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  that  work. 

(R)  One  article  in  the  list  I have  omitted ; decency  requiring  its  suppression. 

(9l  The  word  od-DarrAbAn  signifies  literally  lAe  Aeolers,  and  is  used  to  drsi|male  the  montff-boatert  or 
coiners : by  Ove  addition  which  the  vitir  made,  he  gave  ibem  to  understand  that  It  was  useless  for  them  lo 
eompiain : that  they.  (Aa  Aealara.  struck  on  cold  iron,  which  is  labour  in  vain.  This  i«  a common  Arabic  pro- 
verb. somewhat  analogous  to  the  English  one:  Strike  when  the  iron  is  hot. 

^iO:<  This  is  a passage  of  the  Koran,  taken  from  surat  13.  verse  415 

(It)  This  is  also  a passage  of  the  Koran:  see  surat  33.  verse  110 -Au-ThaAlibi  did  not  probably  know  this 
trait,  when  he  made  bU  pompous  eulogiuro  of  the  SAhib. 

(13)  Here  the  word  imam  means,  the  possessor  of  tpiritual  and  temporal  authority. 

(13)  It  would  appear  from  Khtundemtr's  TdrlAA  al-Wuxard,  that  Kathir  was  vivlr  to  one  of  the  Deilamitp 
princes. —(De  Hammer's  Handochriftm,  Ko.  338.) 

il4)  AbA  '1-Husain  Muhammad  Ibaal-Hosaln  al-FArisi,  a grammarian  of  considerable  reputatiou  aitd  sister's 
son  to  the  celebrated  AbO  All  ‘UFAriii,  under  whom  he  studied,  was  one  of  those  literary  men  vybom  the 
SAhlb  admitted  into  hia  iotimacy.  He  possessed  a talent  for  poetry,  and  some  of  bis  pieces  are  preserved  in 
the  Farima;  the  author  of  which  work,  at'ThaAUbi,  says  that  at  the  lime  be  was  writing.  AbO  '1-Huiain  was 
still  alive  and  dwelling  at  JurjAn.— (lallma.  No.  1370.  fol.  488.) 

(15;  Abo  '1-Kasim  GhAnim  Ibn  Abi  ‘1«AIA.  a native  of  Ispahan,  was  another  of  the  SAhlb's  favourite  poets, 
^ome  of  bb  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  ibe  lallma.  fbt.  319. 

(10>  Abo  'l^BajjAj  TOsaf  Ibn  Muhammad  was  a native  of  Eaeta  in  Rpato,  whence  bis  surname  of  Baiifdri. 
His  life  b given  by  Ibn  KJullikAn  —There  are  Kveu  worhs  in  Arabic  which  bear  the  title  of  Uamdsa. 

17;  Literally:  No  oive  was  evey  favoured  after  his  death  as  be  had  been  during  life. 

(18'  Literally:  Having  changed  their  dress. 

(18)  The  Arabic  Mys  simply,  that  be  sal  for  eonselation.  * 

•2« 
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IBN  KHALF  AS-SAR  AKUSTI. 

Abu  't-Tabir  Ismail  Ibn  Kbalf  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Imran  al-Ansari  (1)  al-Andalusi 
as-Sarakusli  (jiative  of  Saragossa  in  Spain)  was  a grammarian  and  teacbcr  ol 
ibe  reading  of  tbe  Koran.  He  was  master  of  Uie  branches  of  general  litera- 
ture, and  versed  in  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Koran  (2).  He  is  author  of 
the  Onwdn  fi  ‘l-Karaiu  (3)  (^Outlines  of  the  different  readings  of  the  Koran), 
which  work  is  considered  of  the  very  first  authority  by  those  who  cultivate  that 
branch  of  knowledge;  he  composed  also  an  Abridgment  of  the  Kitdbal-Hujja  4) 
by  Abii  Ali  '1-Farisi.  Ibn  Bashkawal  praises  him  highly  in  tlie  Sitaf,  and 
makes  an  enumeration  of  his  merits.  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  and 
communicate  his  information  to  the  public  up  to  the  day  of  his  death;  he  expired 
on  Sunday,  tiie  first  of  Muharraro,  A.  H.  4,55  (January,  A.  D.  1003.} — Sara- 
kusii  means  native  of  Sarakiista{b),  a very  fine  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Spain, 
which  has  produced  a number  of  learned  men.  It  was  taken  from  the  Muslims 
by  tile  Franks  {under  the  orders  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon),  in  the  year 
512  (A.H.  1H8). 

(1)  Al-Aniiri  U the  title  gi«rn  to  descendant  from  the  Antdrt.  page  137,  nol«  (1). 
iSi  Hajji  Kalifa  gives  a Ibl  of  these  Bciencf»  in  lh«  intriHluciion  to  his  bibliographical  dictionary.-^ 
page  37  of  FlUgd's  edition. 

[3}  In  the  Arabic  test,  this  ««rd  uincorrectly  printed 

(4 1 This  «ork  (reals  of  the  different  readings  or  editions  of  Uie  Koran. 

(5}  SoroAuafaia  an  alteration  of  Caesar  Augusta,  the  anrirnt  name  of  the  dty  of  Staragoiaa- 


AL-MANSUR  IBN  AL-KAIM  IBN  AL-MAHDI. 

Abii  't-Tahir  Ismail,  sumamed  al-Mansur  (the  victorious),  was  son  of  al- 
Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi,  prince  of  Ifrikiya  {Africa  Propria):  the  remainder  of  his 
genealogy  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  al-Mahdr  Obaid  .Allah: 
tlie  life  of  al-Mustali,  one  of  his  descendants,  has  been  already  given  (1). 
Al-Mansur  leceived  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  subjects  on  the  day  wherein  his 
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father  al-Kaim  died  ; (we  shall  speak  of  this  event  under  the  letter  M.)  He 
possessed  the  talent  of  expressing  his  ideas  with  precision  and  elegance,  and  he 
pronounced  his  khotbas  without  previous  prcjiaration.  Abii  Jaafar  al-Marwii- 
riidi  narrates  the  following  anecdote  {of  his  ready  genius):  “I  went  forth  with 
“ al-Mansiir  on  the  day  he  defeated  Ahu  Yazid  (2),  and,  as  I accompanied  him, 

“ he  dropped  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  two  lances  which  he  boi  e in  his  hand ; 

“ so  I {picked  it  up  and)  wiped  it,  and  gave  it  to  him,  pronouncing  it  to  be  a 
“ good  omen,  and  quoting  to  him  the  following  verse: 

‘She  threw  away  her  staff,  and  a distant  land  became  the  place  of  her  abode;  (yef, 

‘ lAe  fell]  as  the  traveller  on  his  return,  when  his  eyes  are  delighted  (Ay  tkt  tight  of 
‘ AomrJ  (3) . 

“On  which  he  replied:  ‘Why  did  voii  not  quote  what  is  better  and  truer  113 
“ than  that:  And  we  spake  by  ret’elalion  U>  Moses,  saying.  Throw  down  thy 
“ rod.  And  behold,  it  swalloived  up  that  which  they  had  caused  falsely  to 
“ appear.  IVherefore  the  truth  was  confmied,  and  that  which  they-  had 
“ wrought  vanished.  And  they  were  overcome  theie,  and  were  rendered  con- 
“ temptible  (4).  To  this  I said  : ‘ O,  my  loitl  I vou,  who  are  the  son  of  God’s 
“ Apostle,  utter  that  knowledge  of  wlvich  vou  are  the  [sole)  |K)Ssessor.’  " — One 
of  the  best  anecdotes  of  this  kind  is  that  which  at-Taimi  (,5)  thus  relates  in  his 
Life  of  al-Hajjaj:  “ Abd  al-IVlalik  Ibn  Marwan  ordered  the  construction  of  a gate 
“ at  Jerusalem,  on  which  his  name  was  to  l>e  inscribed,  and  al-Hajjaj  obtained 
“ from  him  permission  to  erect  another;  and  it  so  hap|iened  that  Abd  al-Malik's 
“ was  struck  by  lightning  and  burned,  while  that  of  al-Hajjaj  remained  uninjured. 

“ Abd  al-Malik  was  much  troubled  in  consequence,  but  al-Hajjaj  wrote  him  this 
“ letter:  ‘ I am  informed  that  fire  has  come  down  from  heaven  and  burned  the 
“gate  of  theCommander  of  the  Faithful,  without  burning  that  of  al-Hajjaj;  in 
“ this  we  resemble  perfectly  the  two  sons  of  .Adam,  when  they  each  made  an 
“ ofering,  and  it  was  accepted  from  one  and  not  from  the  other  (6).’  Abd 
“ al-Malik’s  uneasiness  was  dispelled  bv  the  perusal  of  tliis  letter." — Al-Mansiir 
was  charged  by  his  father  (al-Kdim)  to  wage  war  against  Abii  Yazid,  who  had 
revolted  against  his  authority.  Abu  Y'azid  Makhlad  Ibn  Kaidid  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  Ibadiies  (7);  he  made  an  outward  show  of  rigid  devotion,  but  was  in  rea- 
lity an  enemy  to  God;  he  never  rode  but  on  an  ass,  nor  wore  any  dress  but 
woollen.  He  bad  already  fought  al-Mansnr’s  father  in  many  engagements,  and  got 
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into  his  possession  all  the  towns  in  the  dependencies  of  Kairawan;  aUMahdiya 
was  the  only  city  which  reniained  in  the  hands  of  al-Kaim.  Abu  ^aaid  then 
took  up  his  position  against  al-Mahdiya  and  blockaded  it;  and  al-Kaim  died 
during  the  siege.  Al-Mansur  then  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  continued 
to  maintain  the  contest,  but  concealed  the  death  of  his  fadier;  he  persevered  in 
his  resistance  till  Abu  Yazid  retired,  and  went  to  blockade  Susa.  Then  al- 
.Man.siir  left  al-Mahdiya,  and  having  given  <\bii  Yazid  battle  at  Susa,  put  him 
to  flight;  he  then  defeated  him  in  a number  of  successive  combats,  and  at  length 
took  him  prisoner  on  Sunday,  2.'ith  Muharram,  33l>  (August,  A.  D.  947).  Abu 
Yazid  died  of  his  wounds  after  a captivity  of  forty  days:  his  body  was  skin- 
ned by  al-MansAr's  orders;  the  skin  was  then  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  ex- 
posed on  a cross.  It  was  on  the  spot  in  which  this  liattle  was  fought,  that 
al-MansAr  built  the  city  which  he  named  al-Mansuriya  after  himself,  and  in 
which  he  fixed  his  residence.  He  was  couragious,  firm- hearted,  and  eloipient, 
|>ronouncing  the  khotba  without  previous  prejiaration.  In  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan, 341  (A.  D.  9.43),  he  went  from  al-Mansiiriya  to  Jalula  on  a party  of  plea- 
sure, accompanied  bv  bis  concubine  Kadib,  of  whom  be  was  passionately  fund ; 
when  God  poured  down  on  them  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  gave  a storm  power 
over  them.  Al-Mansur  turned  back,  therefore,  to  al-Mansiiriya,  hut  he  suf- 
fered so  much  from  cold,  that  he  lost  his  strength,  and  most  of  those  who  ac- 
companied him  perished.  On  his  arrival,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  Friday, 
29th  Shawwal,  A.  H.  341  (March,  .A.  I).  953).  His  illness  originated  in  the 
following  maimer:  when  he  arrived  at  al-Mansiiriya,  he  took  a Irath  against  the 
orders  of  his  physician,  Ishak  Ibu  Siilaiman  al-lsraili  (8),  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  loss  of  natural  heat,  and  inability  to  sleep;  on  which  Ishak  came  and 
treated  liini,  but  the  sleeplessness  continued.  AI-MansAr  at  last  grew  im|>atieiit, 
“ and  said  to  one  of  his  slavis:  “Is  there  no  physician  in  Kairawan  who  can 
“ deliver  me  from  this."  The  answer  was:  “There  is  here  a young  man  just 
“ grown  up,  called  Ibrahim."  He  ordered  him  to  lie  called  and  acquainted 
with  his  state,  and  complained  to  him  of  what  he  was  suffering ; on  which 
Ibrahim  took  some  soporiferous  drugs  and  put  them  in  a glass  pliialon  the  fire, 
pivscribing  to  his  patient  to  smell  them.  Al-Mansiir,  after  smelling  them  for 
a considerable  time,  fell  asleep;  and  llirahim  retired,  rejoicing  in  what  he  had 
done.  When  Ishak  returned,  he  went  to  enter  the  patient's  chamlier,  but  was 
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told  that  he  slept,  on  which  he  said : “ If  any  thing  has  been  done  to  him  to 
*'  itiake  him  sleep,  he  is  now  a dead  man.”  They  then  entered  the  room,  and 
having  found  that  he  was  dead,  they  wanted  to  kill  Ibrahim,  but  Ishak  said: 
“He  is  not  to  be  blamed,  as  he  treated  him  in  the  manner  which  |)liy$icians 
“ teach;  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  you  did 
“ not  inform  him.  As  for  me,  I treated  him  with  the  view  of  fortifying  the 
“ natural  heal,  so  as  to  cause  sleep,  and  on  learning  that  he  was  ti'eatrd  in  a 
“ way  to  extinguish  that  heat,  I knew  he  was  dead.”  He  was  interred  at  al-  |I4 
Mahdiya;  born  at  Kairawan,  302  (A.  D.  914),  or  301 ; his  reign  lasted  seven 
vears  and  six  days . — Ifrikiya  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  counlrv  in  Magh- 
reb; it  was  conquered  in  the  khalifat  of  Othman;  Kairawan  was  then  the  capital, 
as  Tunis  is  now. 


(I)  Sm  . 

The  futhor  relate*  ihU  event  fartber  ou. 

(3>  The  eiprentiion  j3  aignMien  to  re/VnA  or  delight  the  eye,  to  rejoice.-  This  verve  i»  freituemljr  met 
with  in  Arabic  writer*,  and  Abd  'l•Fadl  laya.  in  bit  lUetoria  Anteitlamica,  page  187.  that  mention  it  made 
of  lit  author,  Mohirr  Ibn  HimAr  al-BIriki,  in  the  Kitdb  at^Aghdni;  Ihi*  name  U not.  however,  to  be  found 
io  the  manuiciipt  of  that  work  preterved  at  the  Bib.  du  Roi,-~lhe  eipreition  in  throw  away  one'n  ttaff  it 
quite  proverbial  in  Arabic;  It  meant  to  give  up  traiuelUng. 

(4l  This  it  a paatage  from  the  Koran,  sural  7,  vertet  114,  115.  and  116. 

''5)  The  historian  at>Talmi  is  better  known  as  Abb  Obaida  Ibn  al-Mulbanna*. 

idt  Koran,  sur  5,  v.  30. 

7)  Abb  'l-Fadk,  in  his  Annals,  year  333,  gives  some  account  of  Abb  Vaild's  revolt,  defeat,  and  death  The 
MS.  of  that  work  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi.  which  has  been  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  writes  jil  juT  kanddd. 
with  the  vowel  points,  as  the  name  of  that  rebel's  father.  Abb  Yaitd  was  surnamed  the  roaster  of  the 
Sdhib  ai-0f«ndr,  because  be  never  rode  anything  elae.->(Ibn  al-AbbIr.)  The  sect  of  the  Ibadiies  (/bfldiyaj 
had  for  author  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ibid  at>Tamlmi.  who  revolted  at  Tibala  in  Yemen  during  the  rdgii  of  MarwAn 
Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Oroaiyides  who  reigned  in  the  East.  It  appears  from  an-Nuwairi.  that  tbi* 
sect  eiisled  inifrikiya  at  an  early  period. and  gave  some  trouble  to  the  Agblabile  princes.  — AI>Jurj4ni,  in  hK 
Taarifdt  [Notieeietettraitedeeman.  dela  flib.  du  Boi,lom.  10,  pag.  19  , says:  These  sectarians  cons4dertNi 
aa  InGdels  all  those  who  did  not  believe  as  they ; they  taught  that  the  Mosllm  who  commits  a grievous  sin  is  a 
uwffarian,  but  not  one  of  the  faithful,  because  works  are  a part  of  faith;  and  they  declared  Ali  and  a great 
number  of  Muhammad's  companions  to  be  inOdels.  A fuller  account  of  their  doctrines  is  given  by  as-Shah- 
rasUni. 

(8  The  life  of  Ishak  Ibn  Sulaimbn  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sary's  Abd-Allalif,  p.  43. 
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AZ-ZAFIR  AL-OB.AIDI. 

Abu  'l-.Mansur  Ismail,  suniatned  az-Zafir  {the  conqueror^,  son  of  al-Hafiz  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibii  al-.Miisiausir  Ibn  az-Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Aziz  Ibn  al- 
Moizz  Ibn  al> Mansur  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al-Mahdi.  In  the  articb-  which  precedes, 
we  have  {jiven  the  life  of  his  ancestor  al-MansAr.  On  the  death  of  al-Hiiriz,  his 
younfjest  son  az-Za(ir  was  immediately  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  in  conform- 
ity to  his  father’s  last  orders,  and  on  the  same  day  he  received  the  oath  of  fealty 
from  his  subjects.  This  prince  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, passin|T  his  time  with  his  concubines,  or  listening  to  vocal  music.  He 
was  assassinate)!  by  his  favourite,  Nasr,  son  of  his  vizir  Abbas  (of  whom  we  shall 
again  spak  in  the  life  of  al-Aadil  Ibn  as-Sallar),  who  having  invited  him  one 
iiiglit  to  come  secretly  to  his  father's  palace  (which  is  now  the  Hanefite  College, 
and  is  called  the  ,9u>->|^ya)  (I),  murdered  him  there  and  concealed  his  death. 
Thi.s  well-known  event  took  place  on  the  15th,  or,  according  to  some,  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  30th  of  Muharram,  A.  11.  549  (April,  A.  D.  11 54).  He  was  born 
at  Cairo,  on  Sunday,  15th  of  the  second  Rabi  (some  say  the  first),  A.  H.  527 
D.  1133);  he  was  a very  handsome  man.  On  perpetrating  this  murder, 
iNasr  went,  the  same  night,  to  his  father  Abbas,  and  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  done.  It  was  by  his  fatlier's  orders  that  he  had  acted;  for  his  extreme 
l>eautv  had  induced  the  public  to  suspet  that  his  intercourse  with  az-Zafir  was 
of  an  improper  nature,  and  in  ci)nsc(|uencc  {of  these  rumours),  his  father  had 
said  to  him ; “ You  are  ruining  your  reputation  by  keeping  compny  with  az- 
“ Zalir;  your  familiarity  with  him  is  the  subject  of  public  talk;  kill  him  then, 
“ for  it  is  thus  that  you  w ill  vindicate  your  honour  from  these  foul  suspicions." 
The  next  morning,  Abbas  went  to  the  door  of  the  castle,  and  asked  admission 
to  az-Zalir,  saying  that  he  had  business  of  importance  to  transact  with  him. 
The  slaves  Iraving  sought  their  master  in  the  places  where  he  usually  passed  tire 
night,  and  not  finding  him,  told  Abbas  that  they  did  nut  know  where  he  was. 
On  this  the  vizir  dismounted,  and  entered  the  castle  with  some  trusty  attend- 
ants ; he  then  ordered  the  slaves  to  bring  forth  Jibril  and  Yusuf,  the  two  bro- 
thers of  his  master ; them  he  questioned  respciing  him ; but  they  told  him  to 
ask  his  own  son,  for  he  knew  lietter  than  tliey.  On  this,  he  caused  their  heads 
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to  be  struck  off,  and  nid;  “These  two  are  his  murderers.”— Such  arc  the 
main  circumstances  of  the  event,  which  is  related  more  fully  in  the  life  of  al- 
Faiz  Isa,  son  of  az-Zafir. — The  mosque  az-Zaiiri,  which  is  inside  the  gale  of 
Zawila  at  Cairo,  was  so  called  after  him,  as  he  was  its  founder,  and  had  settled 
upon  it  wakfs  (2)  to  a great  amount. 


it)  The  College  at  Ca^o  mi  relM.  IkerauM*  il  «aa  rloae  lo  the  i»i»ord<uUrr'ft  Bafar 

I . 1 Al-Makrti  i, . 

(9i  See  page  49,  note  (7). 


ASHHAB  AL-KAISI. 

Abd  Amr  Ashhab  Ibn  Ahd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Uawdd  Ibii  Ibrahim  al-Kaisi  al-Jaadi 
{member  of  the  tribe  of  KaU  and  of  the  family  ofJaad),  a doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik  and  native  of  Egypt,  studied  jurisprudence  under  the  imam  .Malik,  and 
afterwards  under  the  doctors  of  .Medina  and  Misr.  The  imam  as-Shafi  said  of 
him:  “1  never  saw  an  abler  jurisconsult  than  Ashhab,  were  he  not  so  prccipi- 
“ tate.”  A rivalry  subsisted  between  him  and  Ibn  al-Kasim  (1),  whom  he  af- 
terwards replaced  as  chief  of  the  Malikites  in  Egypt.  .Ashhab  was  born  in  I lit 
Egypt,  A.  H.  ITtO  (A.  D.  767),  or  in  A.  H.  | .'»0,  according  to  Abii  Jaafar  al-Jaz- 
zar  in  his  history;  he  died  in  204(A.D.K‘20},  a month  (or,  as  some  say,  18  days| 
after  as-Shafi,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  60th  Rajab  of  that  year.  Ashhab 
died  at  Old  Cairo,  and  was  interred  in  the  lesser  Karafa  (2) ; I have  visited  his 
tomb,  which  is  near  that  of  Ibn  al-Kasim.  Some  state  that  his  real  name  was 
Maskin  and  Ashhab  only  a surname,  but  that  is  not  exaet.  His  veracity  is  un- 
questionable in  the  Traditions,  which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  the  imam 
Malik.  Al-Kodai  says,  in  his  Khilal,  that  Ashhab  was  head  of  the  Malikites  in 
the  city  (0/*  old  Cairo)-,  that  he  possessed  great  wealth;  and  that  he  was  the 
ablest  divine  among  the  Malikites  in  resolving  doubtful  questions.  As-Shafi 
said  that  he  never  saw  bis  equal  among  the  natives  of  Egypt,  but  that  he  was 
rather  rash;  and  {we  know)  that  the  only  doctors  of  the  sect  of  Malik  whom  as- 
Sfaafl  saw  in  that  country  were  Ashhab  and  Ibn  Abd  al-IIukm.  It  ik  related 
by  the  latter  that  he  heard  Ashhab  pray  for  the  death  of  as-Shafl,  who,  on 
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learning  from  him  the  circumsUnce,  quoted  the  following  verses,  which  he 
applied  to  himself : 

Some  men  desire  my  death,  and  if  I die,  I shall  not  be  the  solo  who  travelled  in  that 
path.  Tell  him  who  strives  to  obtain  constant  happiness  (3),  that  he  should  lay  in  a 
store  for  another,  and  a future  life;  then  he  shall  have  nearly  Igaitud  hit  iruA]  (A). 

Ibn  Ahd  al-!Iiikm  ndales  also  that  as-Shafi,  on  his  death,  left,  among  other 
property,  a slave  who  was  purchased  hy  Ashhah,  and  that  he  himself  purchased 
that  same  slave  when  Ashhah  died.  Ihn  Yunus  s]>eaks  of  Ashhah  in  his  History, 
and  savs:  “ .\shliah  was  descended  from  Kais  through  the  trilie  of  Aamir,  and 
“ sprang  from  the  family  of  Jaada;  his  surname  was  Ahil  Amr;  he  was  one  of 
“ the  first  jurisconsults  of  Egypt,  and  a man  of  great  judgment:  Itorn  A.  H.  140 
“(A.  U 757);  died  on  Saturday,  ‘21st  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  204  (A.  D.  820.)  He 
“ wore  his  beard  dved  (m  imitation  of  the  primitive  Mo.slims).”  Muhammad 
Ihn  .\asini  al-.Ma,iliri  relates  that  he  had  a dream  (5)  in  which  he  seemed  to  hear 
a voice  sav : “O,  Muhammad  !"  to  which  he  gave  answer,  and  the  voire  then 
pronounced  this  verse  : 

They  are  gone,  those  friends  on  whose  departure  we  exclaim  : U,  that  the  earth  and 
those  which  inhabit  it  were  dissolved  I 

“.At  that  lime,"  says  he,  “ Ashhah  was  sick,  and  I said:  ‘0,  how  greativ  I 
“ fear  that  he  mav  die!'  and  he  died  of  that  illness." 


t)  Thf  life  of  Ibo  •MkAnire  is  gisen  in  ibis  work:  hii  full  name  is  AbA  Abd  Allah  Abd  ar-Rjbmln 
ul-Oiaki. 

3)  Sm  pagr  53.  notr  {12). 

S’  Literally:  Tbr  ronirarj  of  that  which  ii  transitory.  * 

4<  Tbr  signification  of  the  words  is  riplainrd  in  M.  de  Sary’s  comiDratary  on  tbr  Makimai 

al-Uarlri;  *e«  page  311  of  that  work. 

51  See  page  45.  note  <7), 


ASBAGH  AI^MALIKI. 

Aim  Abd  Allah  Ashagh  Ibn  al-FaraJ  Ibn  Said  Ibn  NaH,  a doctor  of  the  sect 
of  Malik  and  a native  of  Egypt,  studied  jurisprudence  under  Ibn  al-Kasim, 
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Ibn  Wahb,  and  Ashhab  (I).  It  was  said  by  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  al-Majishibi 
that  Egypt  never  produced  the  like  of  Asitagh ; and  when  asked  if  he  did  not 
make  an  exc<‘piion  in  favour  of  Ibn  al-Kasim,  he  replied;  “Not  even  Ibn  al- 
“ Kasim.”  He  was  A'rftiA  (2)  to  Ibn  YVahb,  and  his  ancestor  NaR,  who  was 
an  enfranchised  slave  of  Alxl  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  al-Ilakam  the  Omaiyide, 
was  governor  of  Egypt  (3).  Asliagh  died  on  Sunday,  25ih  of  Shawwiil,  225 
(A.  D.  840),  some  stale,  however,  that  his  death  took  place  in  226  or  220. 


{Ij  For  the  life  of  Ashhab,  see  the  preceding  article;  the  llfes  of  Ibn  al-KAsim  and  Ibn  Wahb  «iU  be 
found  in  the  teller  atn, 

S)  ifdifh.  copyist  or  secreiiry 

(3l  Abd  al-Aali  «aa  appointed  governor  of  Fgypt  by  his  father  Marwin  Ibn  abHakam  in  the  year  Ah 
A.  D.  ASS),  and  was  authorised  by  him  not  only  to  preside  at  public  prayers  which  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  governor  , but  to  collect  the  revenue.  He  cuiitiaued  in  tbe  exercise  of  these  functions  till  hU  death, 
which  took  place  A.  H.  8S  (A.  D.  7040-~{Ah->'u;^  ai-Zdhira.i 


AK  SI'NKUR  THE  HAJIB. 

Ahii  Said  Ak  Sunkur(l)  Ibn  Al>d  Allah,  siirnanicd  Kasim  ad-Dawlat  (part- 
ner in  the  empire)^  and  generally  known  bv  the  title  of  al-Hajib  {the  cham- 
berlain), was  the  ancestor  of  the  AtM>eks  of  Mosul,  and  the  father  of  Imad  ilG 
ad-din  Zinki.  lie  and  Bnzan  (2),  prince  of  Edessa,  were  mamiuks  of  the  Seljuk 
Sultan,  Malak  Shah  Ibn  Alp  Arslan.  When  Taj  ad-Dawlat  Tutush  Ibn  Alp 
Arslan  obtained  possession  of  Aleppo  {in  the  year  478)  (A.  D.  1685)  (3),  he  left 
Ak  Sunkur  as  his  lieutenant  in  that  city,  thinking  that  he  could  place  every 
reliance  on  one  who*  was  his  lirolher’s  marnluk.  Ak  Sunknr,  however, 
revolted,  and  Tutush,  who  was  then  master  of  Damascus,  marched  against 
him  and  gave  him  battle,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  11.  487  (A.  D. 
1094);  1k>iIi  sides  fought  with  great  animosity,  and  the  conflict  terminated  bv 
the  death  of  Ak  Sunkur  (4).  He  was  interred  in  the  Zajjajiya  College  at 
Aleppo.  YVhen  I visited  his  tomb,  I found  it  surrounded  by  a great  number 
of  persons,  who  met  there  every  Friday  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Ko- 

29 
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ran  (5^ ; and  1 wat  inrormcd  lhal  {in  recompense  Jor  their  services),  a large 
aum,  arising  from  the  revenue  of  a ivo^(6)  founded  for  that  purpose,  was 
distributed  among  them;  but  I do  not  know  by  whom  that  wakf  was  esta- 
blished.— I have  since  discovered  that  it  was  established  by  Nur  ad^lin  Mahmud, 
;;randson  of  ak-Sunkur;  I shall  give  his  life  later,  and  shall  narrate  also,  in 
the  life  of  Tutush,  some  particulars  res[>ecting  Ak  Sunk  nr,  which  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  foregoing  statement  (7). — The  Zajjdjiya  College  was  built  by 
Abu  'l-Rabi  Siilaiinan  Ihn  Alxi  al-Jabhir  Ihn  Ortuk,  jirince  of  Aleppo  (8). 
Ak  Siinkur  was  at  first  buried  at  {Mount)  Karncliia,  but  his  son  Zinki,  on 
obtaining  jiossession  of  Aleppo,  bad  bis  ImhIv  trans|inrled  to  the  Zajjajiya,  and 
intnidnced  it  into  the  city  by  hoisting  it  over  the  wall  fi).  Ak  Sunknr  was  slain 
at  a village  called  Ruyan,  which  is  situated  near  Sabin  (10'  in  the  dependencies 
of  Aleppo,  according  to  Yakdt  (in  his  Mushtarik). 


(1)  Ak-Suokur  ii  a Turlish  rum^;  it  mfans  ithite  faieon. 

(t)  TkU  BuiAn  antisteil  ak-Suiikur  ia  hit  r«voii  Tuluah,  ai»d  taken  and  beheaded  b«  that 

prince,  A.  H.  4R7.~  tZukdol  aM7dfa6.]  The  analA«i»  of  thi*  *ork  ^lAen  by  profestuir  Freyta^  io  bi» 
tx  Hiitoria  Haltbi. 

31  It  appear*  from  a pa*»age  in  the  MTe  of  Tutush,  that  tbli  date  abould  hane  been  inierted  in  the  Arabic 
leii.  It  i»  omitted  in  fn««t  of  the  monumipu. 

(4)  A more  full  arcounl  of  Ak  Sunkur’*  revolt  and  death  I*  given  by  AbO  '1-l'adl  in  his  AnnaU,  KamAI 
ad-dto  Omar  Ibn  ai>Ad1m  *ay*.  in  hi*  Zuhdat  al^Vtiiah,  that  the  troops  of  Ak  Sunkur  did  not  resist  an 
instant,  and  that  he  himself  nas  taken  after  the  battle  and  beheaded  by  Tutush. 

f5)  The  merits  and  spiritual  rerompense*  attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran  are  transferable  to  the  dead, 
nhen  this  act  of  piety  ii  performed  on  their  occnuni  and  in  ihetr  name. 

(6)  See  nute  (7),  page  49. 

i7)  This  ii  an  overiigbtof  the  author;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Tutush. 

(8)  Sultiman  Ibn  Abd  abJabbkr  was  lieuietiant  of  II  Gbizi  in  Aleppo  i/ttbdal  af>lfa/ah.) 

s9]  When  the  Atkbek  Zinki  transported  the  corpse  of  his  father  to  the  college  situated  in  iCAe  quarter  of 
Aleppo  calfedi  ol-Z«/;djdn  (fk«  piooxb/ou'ers ),  he  did  not  bring  it  through  any  of  ibe  city  gates,  but  had  il 
hoisted  over  the  wall;  for  it  would  bate  been  considered  as  an  unlucky  omen  to  introduce  a dead  body  into 
the  city.— (BupAiot  at-ralab;  MS.  No.  736,  fol.  180.1  KamAI  id>dtti.  the  author  of  this  work,  states  that 
Ak  Sunkur  gotKoed  Aleppo  with  great  justice,  and  that,  under  his  eseellent  administration,  the  revenue*  of 
the  city  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dinars  par  d^em.  (Fol.  178.  v.) 

ilOi  The  author  of  the  Afardsfd  al>/r«/d  says  that  Sabin  is  a village  at  the  gate  of  Aleppo,  but  Abb  '!• 
FadA  in  hi*  History,  t.  III.  p.  190.  places  the  field  of  battle  at  TtUl  as-Suirdn,  on  the  nitrer  Sabin,  at  sii 
paraiangs  from  Aleppo. 
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AK  SINKUR  AL-BUKSOKI. 

Abu  Said  Ak  Sunkur  al-Bursoki  al-Gliazi  [the  warrior),  »iirnamed  Kasim 
ad-Dawlat  Saif  ad-din  [partner  in  the  empire  and  sword  of  religion),  was 
prince  of  Musul,  Rahaba,  and  iht-  neifjhbouring  counlrirs.  He  got  possession  ' 
of  these  places  on  the  deatli  of  the  Isgiasalar  (1)  Maudud,  who  governed  them 
and  the  Syrian  provinces  in  the  name  of  the  Seljuk  prince  Muhammad  Ibn 
Malak  Shah  (whose  life  shall  be  given  in  this  work).  Maudud  was  murdered 
on  Friday,  12th  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  II.  507  (Sepiember,  A.  D.  1113),  by  a 
gang  of  Baliniles  (2),  who  attacked  him  in  the  great  inos<|ue  of  Damascus.  Ak 
Sunkur  was  then  acting  as  shahna  (3j  at  Baghdad,  to  which  post  he  had  been 
appointed  in  the  year  498  (A.  D.  1004-5),  by  the  sultan  Muhammad,  who  had 
become  master  of  the  empire  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Barkvardk.  In  the 
vear  490,  Ak  Sunkur  was  directed  by  the  sultan  Muhammad  to  lay  siege  to  Tik- 
rit,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Kaikohad  Ibn  Ilazarash  the  Dailamite, 
who  was  rc|torted  to  lie  a partisan  of  the  Batinite  doctrines.  In  pursuance  o(  his 
orders,  Ak  Sunkur  made  preparations  fur  the  expedition,  and  having  set  out  in 
the  month  of  Rajah  of  that  year,  he  besieged  Kaikohad  till  Muharram,  A.  H. 

.500.  When  on  the  point  of  taking  the  city,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Sadaka  came  up, 
and  was  pul  in  possession  of  it  (4j,  and  then  returned  to  Hilla,  accompanied 
bv  Kaikohad,  who  took  with  him  his  tivasures,  hot  died  on  arriving.  The 
sultan  Muhammad,  on  being  informed  of  Maiidud's  assassination,  ordered  Ak 
Sunkur  to  set  out  for  Mosul,  and  make  |>reparations  for  attacking  the  Franks  in 
.Syria.  On  arriving  at  Mosul,  he  established  bis  authority  in  the  city,  and  then 
made  an  expedition  against  the  Franks,  whom  he  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  which  was  closely  pressed  by  them ; he  then  returmd  to  Mosul,  and 
continued  to  inhabit  it  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cele- 
brated emirs  under  the  Seljukides.  It  was  in  the  mos(]ue  of  Mosul,  on  Friday, 

9th  of  Zu  1-Kaada,  A.  II.  520  (November,  A,  D.  1126  , that  he  met  with  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  some  Batinites.  Ibn  al-Jawzi  says,  in  his  History,  that  he 
was  slain  in  the  Maksura[a)  of  the  mosque  of  Mosul,  A.  H.  519,^  whilst  the 
katib  Imad  ad-din  states  that  it  happened  in  520;  ,the  latter  writer  savs:  “The  <17 
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“ assassins,  who  were  sitting  in  the  mosque,  in  the  dress  of  SuFis,  sprang  upon 
“ him  as  he  was  retiring  from  prayers,  and  stabbed  him  in  many  places.  This 
“ was  in  tlie  month  of  Zii'  l-Kaada.  Their  enmity  had  been  exeited  against 
“ him,  because  he  had  persecuted  and  slain  them  in  great  numiters,  with  the 
“ intention  of  eradicating  their  power.”  The  government  of  .■\k  Sankur  passed 
to  his  son  Izz  ad-din  Masud,  whose  death  took  plaee  on  Tuesday,  22nd  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  521  July,  A.  U.  1127);  Imad  ad-din  Zinki  (son  of  the  Ak  Sun- 
kur  whose  life  is  given  in  the  preceding  article)  was  his  successor. — The  deri- 
vation of  Bursoki  VM  unknown  to  me,  and  as-Samkni  makes  no  mention  of  the 
word;  bull  have  since  discovered  that  it  comes  from  Bursok,  the  name  of  a 
Mamluk  belonging  to  the  sultan  .Muhammad  Toghriilltek,  whose  life  we  intend 
to  give.  This  Bursok  held  a high  rank  under  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  and  was  one 
of  their  most  remarkable  and  eminent  emirs. 


(I)  Thu  word,  wtiirh  t»  wrineit  F ,bL-.^ju-l  ,iml  sisnifio*  rommoiidor  o/rAo  froopi. 

(3)  The  Mliniles  arc  (lie  lamc  ai  the  hmalliana:  thej  arc  bcUcr  knonn  in  Europe  Ibe 

- See  M de  Sacy'i  SUmoirt  aur  la  dptuijne  .4«s0i«ifi«  tt  i«r  fitymologU  dt  itur  $tom ; and 
hia  i/iftcirf  tUt 

3]  See  page  17i,  note  l4!>. 

(4)  TbU  wasi  concerted  plan  between  Sadaka  and  Kaikobid.  and  muil  have  cauted  great  dUappoinuneol 
to  Ak  Sunkur,  who  had  the  proroiae  of  (he  auUaii  to  be  allowed  to  retain  Tikrtl  aa  a fief  after  he  bad  captured 
it.  !lbn  al-AthIr'f  Kdmit.) 

(3)  In  the  great  rnoaquea,  a railed  encloaure  or  pew.  railed  the  Maktdra  i>  reserved  for  the  lultan  or  hi^ 
lieutenant. 


OMAIYA  IBN  ABI  S-SALT. 

Ahii  's-Salt  Omaiya  Ibn  Abd  al-A.’,ii  Ibn  Abi  's-Sall  al-Andalusi  ad-Dani  (a 
native  of  Denia  in  Spain),  possessed  superior  information  in  the  different 
branches  of  general  literature,  and  is  author  of  a work  entitled  al-Hadlka  {the 
Grove),  which  is  composed  on  the  plan  of  at-Thaalibi’s  Yatima ; being  also 
skilled  in  philosophy,  he  received  the  title  of  al-Jdib  al-IIakim  [the  learned  in 
belles-lettres  and  philosoplf)  he  was  besides  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
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the  ancients  (1).  Having  left  Spain,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Alexandria. 

The  kktih  Imid  ad-din  mentions  him  with  commendation  in  the  Kharida  (2), 
and  cites  the  following,  among  other  pieces  of  verse  composed  hy  him  : 

Formed  as  I am  of  earth,  the  earth  is  my  country,  sod  the  human  race  my  relations. 

I must  therefore  impose  on  my  camels  a task  of  diflicult  accomplishment  even  for  the 
tallest  and  the  strongest  (3). 

1 have  not,  however,  met  with  these  verses  in  Ibn  Ahi  's-Sall's  poetical  works. 

The  kiitib  gives  also  as  his,  the  following  piece : 

She  said  to  me:  “Why  art  thou  living  in  obscurity?  Is  thy  judgment  weak  or  thy 
talent  inferior?”  To  which  I answered:  “My  fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  have 
obtained  glory  such  as  they  never  possesaed.  It  is  in  fortune  alone  that  I am  deficient, 
but  I am  rich  in  honourable  deeds." 

This  piece  also  is  not  to  he  found  in  his  diwdn. — By  the  same: 

She  tormented  and  sported  with  my  heart,  and  then  returned  unconcerned.  How 
intrepid  is  that  gazelle  whose  magic  charms  prolong  my  sufferings  (4);  she  kills  with 
her  looks  whom  she  pleases,  and  whom  she  pleases  she  revives.  Where  is  the  love 
which  she  has  not  betrayed?  Where  are  the  promises  which  she  dues  not  break? 

By  the  same : 

The  izdr  crept  along  his  cheek,  but  retreated  from  the  smiling  lips  it  did  nut  dare  111! 
to  kiss.  No  wonder  it  should  fear  death  from  such  a kiss ; saliva  is  a deadly  poison 
for  scorpions  (5). 

By  the  same : 

I have  seen  a graceful  maid,  whose  beauty  partook  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  that 
liquor  which  she  poured  from  the  ever  into  the  wine-enp;  its  intoxicating  power  was 
in  her  looks,  its  colour  in  her  cheeks,  its  flavour  in  her  kiss. 

The  author  of  the  Kharida  gives  as  his  the  following  verses  in  his  notice  on 
al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahi  'l-Shakhna  (6): 

1 marvel  how  your  looks,  which  are  so  languishing,  can  captivate  the  brave  and 
vigorous ; your  glances,  though  sheathed  (in  your  eyetidi],  work  the  same  effects  as 
the  unsheathed  sword. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Omaiya  Ibn  Ahi  's-Salt  are  numerous  and  good. 
Towards  the  end  of  liis  life  he  removed  to  al-Mahdiya  (7),  where  be  died  on 
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Monday,  the  Grst  day  of  the  year  5*i9  (22nd  October,  A.  D.  (134);  aome,  how- 
ever, place  bis  death  on  the  1 0th  of  Muharram,  528,  and  Imad  ad-din  says  in 
the  Kharida  that  he  found  written  at  the  end  of  a copy  of  the  Hadika  giron 
him  by  al-kadi  al-Fadil,  that  the  author  died  on  Monday,  12th  of  Muharram, 
A.  H.  546;  but  the  first  is  the  true  date,  because  most  writers  agree  in  giving 
it,  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Jinan  of  (he  kiidi  ar-Rashid  Ibn  az-Zu- 
liair  (8)  Ibn  Abi  ’s-8all  died  {as  we  have  said]  at  al-Mahdiya,  and  was  buried 
at  al-Monastir  (9  (of  which  place  we  shall  again  speak  in  the  life  of  Hibat  Allah 
ai-Biisiri).  The  last  words  pninounced  bv  bim  were  the  following  verses  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  ordered  to  be  insci  il)cd  on  his  own  tomb: 

I have  dwelt  m thee,  U transitory  world  I in  the  fall  certainly  of  passing  to  an  eter- 
nal abode ; and  the  most  awful  circumstance  for  me  in  that  event,  is  the  obligation  of 
appearing  before  one  whose  judgments  are  equitable,  and  who  acts  nut  unjustly.  01 
that  I knew  what  reception  shall  be  mine  on  that  day  ; fur  my  stock  iof  merits)  is  small, 
and  my  sins  are  many.  If  I be  covered  with  confusion  for  my  crimes  {/  shall  axnne  the 
justice  of  my  sentence  , for  I deserve  the  severest  punishment  inflicted  on  a sinner.  But 
if  mercy  and  forgiveness  be  shewn  me,  [what  happinessi)  h)r  bliss  shall  be  there,  and 
joy  without  end. 

In  the  height  of  his  last  illness,  he  addressed  his  son  Abd  al-Aziz  in  these 
terms: 

O,  ,\bd  al-Azht  thou  who  art  to  replace  me ! Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  be 
before  thee  when  I am  gone.  I thus  do  bind  thee  to  fidfil  a duly  which  thou  knowesi  (to 
he  essentiaii : keep  therefore  thy  agreement.  If  thou  actest  according  to  my  recom- 
mendation, the  true  direction  and  thou  shall  be  inseparable;  if  thou  breakcsl  thy  pro- 
mise, thou  shall  err  from  the  right  way  I have  now  advised  thee  to  the  best  of  my 
power. 

I have  since  discovered,  in  a compilation  written  by  a native  of  Maghreb,  that 
.\bu  ’.v-Salt  was  born  at  Dcnia,  a citv  in  S[>aiii,  in  the  year  460  (A.  U.  1067-8), 
and  that  he  studied  under  a niimlier  of  |)cr$oiis  in  that  eoitnlrv ; among  others, 
linAbii  ’l-W'alid  al-Wakshi,  kadi  of  Dcnia.  He  arrived  at  .Mexandria  with  his 
mother  on  the  festival  of  SacriOces  (10<4  Z«  ’l-llijja),  489;  in  the  year  505  he 
was  banished  from  Egypt  by  al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  but  he  continued  some 
time  at  Alexandria,  uncertain  (to  what  country  he  should  go);  he  de- 
parted in  the  year  506  for  al-Mahdiya,  where  Be  was  honourably  received 
by  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  Ali  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn 
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Hadis  (10).  He  there  had  a son  horn  to  him,  whom  he  called  Ahd  al-Aziz,  and 
who  became  a poet  of  su|>erior  ability  and  a skilful  chess-player;  Abd  al-Aaiz 
died  at  Bi^jia  (in  the  province  of  Algiers),  A.  H.  546  (A.  D.  1151).  I may 
obsene  that  ImUd  ad-din,  in  ritin;'  the  authority  of  al-kadi  al-Fadil,  has  made  a 
mislake  and  taken  the  date  of  the  son's  death  for  tliat  of  the  father's.  When 
Omaiya  was  imprisoned  in  Egypi<  he  cuni|K>sed,  by  al-Afdal's  orders,  a treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  astrolalie;  a work  on  astronomy,  entitled  al-fVajts  (the  com- 
pendium) ; a treatise  on  simple  medicines ; a work  on  logic,  entitled  Takwim 
ad-Dlhn  (regulation  of  the  mind);  another,  called  the  Intisdr  (Aid),  con- 
taining an  answer  to  Mi  Ihn  Ridwan's  (11)  refutation  of  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak's 
Medical  Questions.  \N'hen  he  had  composed  the  ff'ajlz  by  order  of  al- 
\fdal,  that  vizir  had  it  examined  bv  his  astronomer  Abu  .Abd  Allah  of  Aleppo, 
who  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  work  could  not  be  made  use  of  by  beginners  in 
astronomy,  and  that  those  who  were  masters  of  that  science  had  no  occasion  for 
it.  One  of  Omaiva's  verses  is  as  follows; 

Why  should  his  dothes  not  be  worn  out,  since  he  is  a full  moon  (in  beauty),  and 
they  are  of  linen. 

Ills  reason  for  enouncing  so  singular  a thought  is,  that  linen  rots  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  moon.  The  disease  of  which  Omaiva  died  was^ropsv. 


(I)  Th$  ictfNCW  of  fit  anrfmft;  Ibf  pMhstophictl  doctriDet  of  tb«  Grc«ks. 

(Si  $ee  MS.  of  tbe  Mi.  du  Aof,  No.  1S7V.  fol.  76.  Numerooi  nfracu  from  ihe  poems  of  Abft  VSali  art 
tberogiten. 

0)  Th«t  Is,  1 matt  vUU  • generous  pmron  nbo  Uvei  in  • duuol  land 

(Ij  Ulerollyt  Who  bloweth  <m  the  knots  of  poUence;  see  Sele'i  Koran,  note  on  surat  113.  in  which  • 
•itoiUr  etpreisiMi  occurs. 

Ijt)  See  Introduction- 

>6)  Abd  All  al’IlssoD  Iba  Abd  •S'Semsd  Ibn  Abi  ‘s^hakhni,  suroaiced  al-MujId,  was  a native  of  Askaloo 
in  Syria,  and  the  greatest  poet  which  that  city  produced.  He  was  Uving  A.  H.  470  (A.  D.  1077*8).  IraM 
ad-dln's  KKorida  fomUbea  little  informatloD  respecting  bin,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragmenu  of  bis 
poetry.  See  MS.  of  ibe  Mb.  dm  Roi,  No.  1374.  fol.  13  o.  In  this  manuscript,  tbe  name  of  as-8hakbn4  is 

written  aa-Shco'nd  u.^1 

(7)  Al-Mabdiya.  a sea~port  city  lying  to  tbe  south  of  Tunis,  was  founded  A.  U.  303,  by  al-lfabdi  Obaid 
Allah,  tbe  first  of  tbe  Fatlmite  khalifs.  For  its  description  see  aUBakri's  geography  of  Nonhecn  Africa  in 
the  AToffees  af  ffxtraffi,  tom.  IS.  p 47f . 
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(8)  Ste  hU  life.  p««el43.  ' 

(9)  It  would  «ppe«r  from  tUB«kr1'i  deKtiplion  of  Northern  Africa,  that  Monaitir.  a tea  port  town  90 
miles  S.  E.  of  Tunis,  was  a sort  of  rnililary  convent,  or  riMt:  see  iVottrei  ef  E^troffs,  tom.  12.  p.  488 

(10}  In  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Tamtm  will  be  found  the  requisite  iorormatioa  respectinii  AU  Ibn  Vahva: 
mention  is  also  made,  in  the  same  article,  of  Omaiya  Ibn  Abi  *s^lt,  and  of  some  works  eonposed  by  him. 
which  are  not  indicated  here.  ^ 

(11)  Ali  Ibn  RidwAn  died.  A.  U.  4«0(A.  D.  10«7-8i.  See  Abd  l-Faraj,  p.  236.  in  which  work  will  be 
found  several  anecdotes  respecting  him;  see  also  Rwatriri  D4$4ription  of  Alfppo,  vol.  2,  appendix,  p.  ah. 
His  life  is  given  in  the  Tdrikh  aM/ulomd.  MS.  of  the  Bih.  du  Boi,  supplement.  No.  101,  |vage  101 


lYAS  AL-KADI. 

Abu  Wathila  ly^s  was  son  of  Moawia  llm  Kurra  Ibn  lyas  Ibn  Hilal  Ibn 
Kabl>ab  llm  Obaid  Ibn  Suat  Ibii  Saria  Ibn  Dubyan  Ibn  Thalalta  Ibn  Sulaim  Ibn 
Aus  Ibn  Miizaina,  for  which  reason  he  was  snrnanied  al-Muzaiii,  or  ihe  descend- 
ant of  Muauiina.  He  was  renowned  for  eloquence  (I  and  penetration,  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind  was  proverbial;  the  persons  of  merit  who  spoke  their  lan- 
;>uage  with  elegance  considered  him  as  their  chief;  [his  judgment  was  so  sure, 
that)  bis  conjectures  were  verified  by  the  events,  and  in  the  management  of 
affairs  he  showed  great  dexterily.  It  is  he  to  whom  al-Hariri  alludes  in  the 
following  passage  of  liis  seventh  makdma:  Jn  quickness  of  understanding,  I 
resemble  Ihn  Abbas,  and  in  the  art  of  physiognomy  I possess  the  talent  of 
lyds  (2).  He  was  appointed  kadi  of  Basra  by  [the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Aziz,  and  bis  great-grandfather  lyas  was  one  of  the  eompanions  of  Muhammad. 
His  father  M<iawia,  having  been  asked  how  his  son  Itehaved  towards  him,  re- 
plied: “An  excellent  boy!  (his  filial  piety)  relieves  me  from  tlie  cares  of 
“ this  world,  so  that  I have  leisure  to  lliink  of  the  next."  ly.is  was  cele- 
brated for  his  talents  and  judgment  ; he  was  tqiially  remarkable  for  bis 
acuteness,  instances  of  which  are  thus  related:  Being  at  a place  in  which 
something  happenetl  jiroductive  of  alarm,  and  where  three  females  whom  he 
did  not  know  were  present,  he  said:  “One  of  these  females  is  pregnant, 
“ the  oilier  is  nursing,  and  the  third  is  a virgin."  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  judged  right;  and  on  being  asked  how  he  had  acquired  that 
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information,  he  replied:  “In  time  of  danger,  persons  lay  their  hands  on  what 
“ they  most  prize;  now  1 saw  that  the  pregnant  woman,  in  her  fright,  placed 
“ her  hand  on  her  Itelly,  which  showed  that  she  was  with  child;  and  1 per- 
“ ceived  the  nurse  place  her  hand  on  her  hosom,  hy  which  I knew  that  she  was 
“ suckling;  and  tiie  movement  of  the  virgin  s arm (3)  proved  to  me  that  she  was 
“ a maid.” — Hearing  a Jew  express  his  astonishment  at  the  silliness  of  the  Mos- 
lims  in  imagining  that  the  inhabitants  of  |>aradise  are  to  eat  food,  and  yet  not  be 
subject  to  any  natural  evacuation,  he  asked  him  if  all  that  he  eat  passed  off  in  that 
manner;  and  on  the  Jew’s  replying,  that  God  converted  a portion  of  it,into  nou- 
rishment, he  said  : “Why  then  dost  thou  deny  the  possibility  of  God's  convert- 
“ tng  into  nourishment  the  whole  of  the  fotKl  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  pf  para- 
“ dise  ’.’  ’ — Being  one  day  in  tlie  court-vard  of  a house  at  Wasit,  he  said  that  there 
was  an  animal  under  one  of  the  bricks  {which  formed  the  pavement)',  and  the  ISO 
people  having  pulled  it  up,  found  a snake  coiled  under  it.  He  was  then  asked 
how  he  came  to  know  it,  and  he  answered  : “1  .saw  that,  among  all  the  bricks  in- 
“ the  pavement,  there  were  only  two  between  which  any  dampness  appeared;  so 
“ I knew  that  there  must  have  been  sometbing  underneath  which  breathed.” — 

As  he  was  one  day  (lassing  by  a place,  he  said  that  he  heard  the  how  l of  a strange 
dog,  and  on  being  asked  how  he  knew  that,  he  answered : “ I know  it  from  the 
“ lowness  of  his  howl,  and  the  loudness  of  the  other  dogs  in  barking."  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  a strange  dog  was  tied  up  there,  and  that  the 
other  dogs  were  barking  at  him. — .Anotlier  day,  he  saw  a fissure  in  the  ground, 
and  said  that  some  animal  was  beneatli,  which  was  found  to  be.  true:  being  asked 
how  he  knew  it,  he  replied  tliat  a fissure  in  the  ground  could  only  be  produced 
by  an  animal  or  by  a plant  [underneath),  Al-Jahiz  says  tliat,  on  examining  a 
raised  spot  in  an  even  soil,  if  the  orifice  he  found  of  a regular  form,  and  surrounded 
with  loose  earth,  it  is  a sign  that  a trunie  is  below  (4);  but  if  die  opening  be  irregu- 
larly shaped,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  unevenly,  it  denotes  the  presence  of  an 
anjmal.  - Were  I not  apprehensive  of  being  prolix,  I should  relate  many  singular 
instances  of  his  clear-sightedness,  but  one  of  our  learned  men  has  already  com- 
piled a large  volume  on  that  siihjcct.  When  Omar  Ihn  Abd  al-Aziz  was  khalif, 
he  wrote  to  Adi  Ihn  Arta,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant  in  Irak,  ordering  him  to 
effect  a meeting  lietween  Ivas  Ibn  Moawia  and  al-Kasim  Ihn  Rabia  al-Harashi, 
and  authorising  him  to  ap|K>int  the  most  acute-minded  of  the  two  kiidi  of  Basra. 
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The  meeting  having  taken  place,  lyas  said  to  llni  Ana:  “Oemir!  ask  the  two 
“ great  doctors  of  Egypt,  al-Ilasan  al-Basri  and  Muhammad  Ibii  Sirin,  their 
“ opinion  of  al-Kasini  and  me.”  [Ilis  object  in  l/iis  wtis,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  he  should  incur,  were  he  to  accept  the  ojfice  of  kadi,  .and 
he  therejore  wished  that  the  choice  of  the  emir  should  Jail  upon  aUKasim, 
who  would  certainly  be  strongly  recommended  by  these  h/vo  doctors;)  for  al- 
Kasim  went  often  to  sec  them,  whilst  he,  lyas,  did  not  Al-Kasini  (being  equally 
unwilling  to  fill  the  place  of  kadi,  and)  aware  tliat  these  two  tloclnrs  would  ad- 
vise the  emir  to  name  him,  said  : “ Make  no  inquiries  respecting  me  or  him,  for 
“ I solemnly  aver  hy  the  only  true  God,  that  lyas  llm  .Moawia  is  an  abler  juris- 
“ consqlt  than  1,  and  knows  better  the  duties  of  a kadi ; if  what  1 say  la:  false,  yon 
“ cannot  legally  appoint  me,  Itecause  1 am  a liar;  and  if  my  declaration  be  true, 
“ it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  receive  il[and  act  by  it).''  On  this  lyas  said:  “ (O 
“ emi'r!)  you  set  a man  on  the  brink  of  |K>rdition,  and  he  escapes  the  dangers 
“ which  hfc  apprehends,  by  making  a false  oatb,  for  which  he  will  implore  God's 
“ forgireness.”  “Since  you  jterceive  that,”  replied  Adi  Ibn  Arta,  “you  are 
“ lit  to  fdl  the  place;”  and  he  appointed  him  accordingly  (5).  It  is  related  of 
lyas  that  he  said : “ I was  never  worsted  (in  penetration)  but  hy  one  man ; I 
“ had  taken  my  scat  in  the  court  of  judgment  at  Basra,  when  a person  came  be- 
“ fon’  me  and  gave  testimony  that  a ceitain  garden,  of  which  he  mentioned  the 
“ boundaries,  belonged  to  a man  whom  he  named.  (As  1 had  some  doubts  of 
“ his  veracity,)  1 asked  him  how  many  trees  were  in  that  garden;  and  he  said 
“ to  me,  after  a short  silence,  ‘Ilow  long  is  it  since  our  lord  the  kadi  has  been 
“ giving  judgment  in  tliis  hall?'  I told  him  the  time.  ‘ lIow  many  lieains,' 
“ said  Ih‘,  ‘are  there  in  the  roof?’  On  which  1 .acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the 
“ right,  and  I received  his  testimony.” — lyas  was  once  in  tlie  desert,  and  the 
water  had  run  short,  when  he  hcaial  the  bark  of  a dog:  “That  fellow,”  said  he, 
“ is  at  the  mouth  of  a well.”  Ilis  companions,  having  gone  to  the  place  Irom 
which  the  barking  proceeded,  found  the  fact  as  he  bad  stated;  on  which  they 
asked  him  bow  he  knew  it,  and  he  replied  that  the  barking  which  he  had  heard 
seemed  to  issue  from  a well  .Many  other  e.vtraordinarv  instances  arc  related  of 
his  sagaciousness.  It  is  stated  by  Abu  Isliak  Ibn  llafs  tliat  ly.as  dreamt  that  he 
should  live  till  the  next  Festival  of  Sacrifices  (which  takes  place  each  year  on 
the  iOlh  Zii  ’l-lfijja);  he  therefore  retired  to  a farm  which  he  had  at  Abdasi 
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(a  TiUaf^  in  the  dependencies  of  Dosht  Maisan,  which  place  lies  between  Basra  and 
Khiizestaii);  and  he  died  there  in  the  year  122  (A.  1>.  739-40),  nr,  hy  another 
account,  in  the  year  121,  at  ihe  age  of  76.  In  the  year  of  his  death,  he  relaterl 
that  he  had  a dream  ((>),  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  and  his  father  were 
riding  a race,  and  that  one  was  unahle  to  outstrip  the  other;  he  then  mentioned 
that  his  father  had  ^ved  scvcnlv-six  years,  and  that  he  himself  was  in  tliat  jear 
of  his  age.  On  the 'night  liefore  he  dietl,  he  said : “ Llo  you  know  that  in  t|^ 

“ night  1 shall  have  reached  mv  father's  age?"  He  then  went  to  sleep,  and  « 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  His  father  Moawia  died  A.  H.  ttO  (A.  D.  699). 

— (ff  'e  shall  concltuie  this  article  by  another  anecdote  respecting  lyrds:)  A 
number  of  persons,  amongst  whom  was  Ans  Ibn  Malik  (7),  then  nearly  one  him-  IHI 
dred  years  of  age,  were  looking  out  for  the  new  moon  of  the  month  of  Rama- 
dan (8);  Ans  said  that  he  saw  it,  and  hr  pointed  to  the  place,  hut  the  oll^^ 
could  not  discern  it.  On  this,  lyaswent  up  to  Ans,  and  perceived  that  ' 

his  eyebrow  was  bent  down  (before  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  thus  prntbiiiktjge 
optical  delusion)-,  he  therefore  drew  his  linger  over  it,  and  smoothed  it  10 Ills 
brow,  after  which  he  said  : “ 0 Aim  Hamza  I show  us  the  moon  and  the  other 
looked  again,  but  could  not  discover  it. 

(1)  An  Arab  of  tbf  dfucrl  definH  Hoqurnrr  an  tbf  art  of  onr't  idea*  «itb  prrrision  and  brevity. 

Arabic  eloquence  ii  therefore  quite  different  from  European ; it  i«  larnnirUm  rather  than  eloquence. 

(IT  See  De  Sacy’*  Wartrt’,  pa^e  7i. 

(3)  The  Arabic  U here  much  more  explicit. 

(4)  Truffles  arecnmroon  id  ihr  Syrian  Desert  about  the  month  of  April.  They  are  a favourite  dishnith  the 
Araba.  (Burckhardl's  jYofei  on  the  Bedouin*,  vol.  1,  papcfiO.) 

fS)  Id  the  early  ages  of  Islatnism.  pious  Moslims  were  deterred  from  exercising  the  functions  of  judge. 
eonsideration  of  the  heavy  respoiiMbility  they  should  incur,  and  the  strict  account  they  should  give  to  trod 
of  their  administration.  There  were  many  instances  of  learned  juriscnnsutls  suffering  persecution  and 
punishment  rather  than  consent  to  fill  so  dangerous  an  office.  Their  apprHiensions  were  grounded  on  the 
$uniwi.  or  Traditions,  which  furnish  many  positive  declarations  on  the  subjectr  ai  cording  to  one  of  these 
traditions,  Uuhamniad  said:  **There  will  come  upon  a judge,  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  such  fear  and  hor- 
**  ror,  that  he  will  wish:  *Would  to  God  I had  not  judged  between  two  persons  in  a trial  for  the  value  of  a 
*'  nngle  dale!' " Muhammad  said  also:  **  He  who  shall  be  judge  and  awards  agreeably  to  justice,  will  net- 
“ tber  gain  nor  loose.'*  .See  other  traditions  of  similar  import  in  Matthew's  Miehkdt  al-Mmdbtk,  vol.  3. 
page  *21 

See  note  (7i,  page  40. 

(7|  Asa  fbn  HIlik,  one  of  the  last  survivors  among  the  companioas  of  Muhammad,  died  at  Basra,  about 
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ibe  year  92,  {A.  D.  710-11),  aged  102  yean.  He  had  lened  ten  yeara  under  the  Prophet,  to  wboae  prayers 
laay  the  Moalim  oriters.)  heoas  indebted  for  his  long  life,  his  great  wealth  (hii  palm-trees  bearing  rruil  twice 
every  year),  and  upwards  of  eighty  children. — (Star  aa*So/o^.) 

|9)  The  Moslim  Lent  begins  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  in  the  month  of  Ramadlii. 


IBN  AL-KIRRIVA  AL-IILLALI. 

Abu  Sulaiman  Aiyiib  al-Hilali,  surnamod  Ibii  al-Kirriva,  was  son  of  Zaid  Ibn 
Kais  Ibn  Zurara  Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Jusbain  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Zaid 
Manat  Ibn  Aikmir  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Khazraj  Ibn  Taiin  Allah  Ibn  an-Mimr  Ibn  KIsit 
Ibn  llimb  (I)  Ibn  Adnan.  Al-Kirriya  was  tlip  surname  of  one  of  his  female 
ancestors,  whose  real  name  was  Jamaa,  and  who  dcsccntled  also  from  the  Kbai- 
raj  of  the  above  genealogy ; her  fatlicr,  Jusliam,  being  son  to  Rabia  Ibn  Zaid 
Alanat  Ibn  Aufibn  Saad  Ibn  al-Khazraj.  Ibn  al-Kirriva  was  an  untutored  Arab 
of  the  Desert,  but  the  elegance  and  precision  of  his  language  entitled  him  to  the 
n-pulalion  of  being  one  of  the  first  orators  among  that  people.  A season  of  .severe 
drought  having  obliged  him  to  quit  the  Desert,  he  went  to  Ain  at-Tamar(2),  the 
governor  (.‘I)  of  which  was  under  the  orders  of  al-IIajjnj  Ibn  A'usuf.  This  go- 
vernor kept  o|)en  table  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  and  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  who 
had  stopjied  at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  saw  the  jieople  enter,  asked  where  they 
were  going;  being  informed  that  tliey  were  going  to  dine  with  the  emir,  he  wimt 
in  also,  and  dined  along  with  them.  He  then  asked  if  the  emir  did  .so  every 
day,  and  being  answered  in  the  allirniative,  he  went  to  the  palace  every  day  for 
morning  and  evening  meals.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  emir  received  a let- 
ter from  al-Ilajjaj,  written  in  the  pure  .Arabic  of  the  Desert,  and  full  of  uncom- 
mon expn'ssions,  which  he  was  unable  to  utiderstand,  and,  for  that  reason,  he 
caused  dinner  to  Is*  delayed.  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  on  his  arrival,  not  seeing  the 
emir  at  lalde,  asked  why  he  did  not  dine,  nor  have  dinner  served  for  his  guests; 
and  he  was  iuformed  that  al-Hajjai  had  sent  him  {the  governor)  a letter  which 
he  could  not  understand,  as  it  was  in  the  language  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  and 
worded  in  terms  of  rare  occurrence.  On  this,  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  who  was  an  able 
orator  and  spoke  (the  pure  Arabic)  with  (luencv  and  eloquence,  said  : “Let  the 
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“ emir  have  the  letter  read  to  me,'  and  1 shall  explain  it  with  tlic  help  of  God." 
This  being  told  to  the  emir,  he  called  him  in;  and  Urn  al-Kirriya,  on  hearing 
the  letter  read,  explained  to  him  all  the  contents.  “Could  you  answer  it?" 
said  the  emir.  “I  cannot  read,"  said  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  “neither  can  I write: 

“ but  I may  sit  by  a person  who  can  write  down  what  I dictate."  The  answer 
was  drawn  up  accordingly,  and  sent  io  al-Hajjaj,  who,  on  hearing  it  read,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  in  the  pure  language  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  its  expressions 
were  of  uncommon  elegance;  and  knowing  that  such  was  not  the  ordinary 
style  of  writers  in  the  tax  oflice,  he  caused  the  letters  of  the  governor  ol  Ain 
at-Tamar  to  be  brought,  and  found  that  they  were  not  like  that  which  he  had 
just  received.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governor  in  these  terms : “ Your  letter 
“ has  come  to  hand ; it  is  widely  diflerent  from  your  (usual)  answers,  and  is  in  a 
“ language  not  your  own;  therefore,  on  the  perusal  of  this,  lay  it  not  out  of 
“ your  hand  before  you  send  me  the  man  who  dictated  to  you  voiir  letter. 

“ Adieu.”  The  governor  read  this  note  to  Ihn  al-KiiTiya,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  al-Hajjaj ; the  other  wished  to  be  dispensed,  but  the  governor  insisted,  anil 
having  ordered  him  a dress,  a supply  of  money,  and  a conveyance^  he  sen?  him 
off.  Ihn  al-Kirriya,  on  arriving,  went  to  al-HaJj4j,  who  said  to  him : “What  i.s 
“ your  name!" — “Aiyub." — “That,”  said  al-llajjaj,  “is  ilic  name  of  a pro- 
“ phet,  and  yet  I think  that  you  are  an  untutored  Arab  of  the  Desci  t(  V),  one  who 
“ meddles  with  eloquence,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  expressing  his  thoughts.'" 

He  then  gave  him  a hospitable  reception,  and  his  admiration  for  him  increased  to 
such  a height,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  a mission  to  (the  khalif)  Abd  al-.Malik 
Ibn  Marw&n.  On  the  revolt  of  Abd  ar-Rahinkn  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ashath 
Ibn  Kais  al-Kindi  (5)  in  Sejestan,  al-Hajjaj  sent  Ihn  al-Kirriya  on  a mission  to 
that  chieftain.  When  he  entered,  Ibn  al-Ashath  said  to  him:  “You  must 
“ mount  the  pulpit,  and  say  the  khoiba  (6),  and  you  must  pronounce  the 

“deposition  of  Abd  al-Malik,  and  revile  al-Hajjaj;  if  not,  I shall  strike  off  122 

“ your  head."  Ibn  al-Kirriya  represented  that  he  was  an  ambassador  (and 
ought  to  be  respected),  hut  the  otlier  merely  replied  that  he  should  do 

what  he  had  said.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  mount  the  pitipit,  pro- 

nounce the  deposition  of  Ahd  al-Malik  and  rail  at  al-Hajjaj.  He  then 
remained  at  that  place.  On  the  defeat  and  repulse  of  Ibn  al-Ashath  (7), 
al-Hajjaj  wrote  to  his  agents  at  Rai,  Ispahan,  .and  the  neighbouring  places. 
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oideriiig  ilii>in  lo  arrrsi  all  the  priiaans  of  Ibn  aUAshaih  whom  (hey  might 
meet,  and  send  them  to  him  prisoners.  Ibn  al-Kirriya  was  among  (he 
iiuml>er  that  were  taken,  and  on  being  broiiglit  before  abllajjaj,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ensued  (8)  : — Al-Hajjaj : “Answer  what  I ask  thee.”  — Ibn 
al-Kirriya:  “Ask  what  thou  wilt.” — H.:  “What  sayest  thou  of  the  people  of 
“ Irak  K. : “They  know  the  best  of  any  the  diirercnce  between  true  [righlj) 
“ and  vain  ^pretensiim.t)."  — II.:  “And  what  of  the  people  of  llijai?”  — K.: 
‘ They  are  the  most  prompt  of  any  lo  sedition,  and  the  feeblest  when  in  it.” — 
H. : “What  of  the  people  of  Syria  ?” — K. ; “The  most  submissive  of  any  to  their 
“ klialifs.” — H.:  “And  the  people  of  Kgypt?’'— K.:  “They  are  the  slaves  of 
“ him  who  conquers.” — H.:  “Those  of  Bahrain?" — K.:  “They  are  Nabateans 
“ become  Arabs.”  — H. : “ What  sayest  thou  of  the  people  of  .Amman?” — K. : 
“They  arc  Arabs  become  Nabateans  (9).” — II.:  “The  people  of  Mosul?" — K. : 
The  bravest  of  horsemen,  and  the  most  fatal  to  their  foes." — II. : “And  those 
“ of  A'emen?” — K. : “People  who  hear  and  oliey,  and  cling  to  the  strong  side.” 
— 11. ; “ Tin  )si’  of  Yeniainri?'’ — K. : “ They  are  rude  and  liekle,  vet  most  firm  in 
The  people  of  Fars?” — K.;  “They  are  mighty  in  their  vio- 
“ kmce,  and  wadv  to  work  woe;  their  plains  are  estensive,  their  towns  few.” — 
II.;  “Now  tell  me  of  the -Arabs.’"  — K.:  “Ask.”  — H. : “The  Koraish?”  — K.: 
“The  greatest  in  (trudenee,  and  the  noblest  in  rank.” — H.:  “The  tribe  of 
“ Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa  ? ' — K. : “ They  bear  the  longest  spears,  and  air-  the  bravest 
“ in  making  inroads  (10  .” — II.:  “TheBanu  Siilaim?  " — K.:  “The  most  socia- 
“ hie,  and  also  the  most  generous  in  their  gifts  for  God's  service  (1 1).”— H. : 
“ The  tribe  of  Thakif  (12)  ?'’— K.;  “The  noblest  by  their  ancestry,  and  (he 
" most  frequent  in  their  deputations.” — II.:  “And  the  Banu  Zubaid?" — K. : 
“ Thev  arc  the  most  attached  lo  their  slantlanis,  and  the  most  successful  in 
“ their  vengeances.” — H. : “What  sayest  thou  of  the  tribe  of  Kudaa?"' — K.: 
“ The  greatest  in  importance,  the  noblest  in  origin,  and  tlie  widest  in  renown.’’ 
H.:  “What  of  the  Ansars?’’—  K.;  “The  best  established  in  rank,  the  most 
" sincere  in  tlieir  ;tcceptance  of  Islamism,  and  the  most  illustrious  in  their 
“ combats.”  - H. : “The  tribe  of  Tamim?” — K. : “The  most  conspicuous  for 
“ their  fortitude,  and  the  greatest  by  their  numbers.” — H. : “Bakr  ibn  Wail?’’ 
K.:  “ The  firmest  in  (heir  ranks,  the  sharpest  in  their  swords.” — H.  : “And 
“ Abd  al-Kais  ?"— K.  : “ The  first  lo  reach  the  goal,  and  the  best  swordsmen 
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“ under  standards.” — II.:  “What  of  the  Banii  Asad  7”—  K.:  people  great 

“ in  number  and  forliUide;  dilTieiill  to  overcome,  and  firm  in  n:'isling." — H.: 

11.:  “The  tribe  of  LakhmV” — K. : “Princes,  but  some  of  them  fools  (1A  — 

H. : “ And  Jiulam  — K. : “ They  light  up  war,  and  fan  it  into  a flame  ; they 
“ make  it  fruitful,  and  they  reap  tlic  pmfits  (14).” — H. : “The  Banu  ’1-Harith.’ ' 

— K.:  “Tliev  are  maintainers  of  their  ancient  glory,  and  protectors  of  female 
“ honour.”— II. : “The  trilic  of  Akk  ?“— K.:  “Obstinate  lions,  with  hearts 
“ working  eyil.” — H. : “Taghlih?” — K. : “They  strike  home  when  they  meet 
“ the  enemy,  and  they  raisi’  around  him  the  flames  of  war.” — II. : “ And  Ghas- 
“ s.4n  7” — K. : “They  of  the  .\rnhs  jjosses.s  the  highest  reputation,  and  the  best 
“established  genealogy.”  — II.:  “Which  of  the  Arab  trilies  in  the  time  of 
“ (Wganism  was  the  farthest  above  the  reach  of  insult?”  - K. : “Koraish;  the 
“ jieoplc  of  a hill  (of  glory)  which  is  inacrvssihle,  of  a mount  not  to  he  shaken; 

“ dwelling  in  a town  of  which  Gorl  declared  the  rigliLs  sacrerl,  and  look  under 
his  protection  the  clients  who  sought  its  shelter  11.:  “Tell  me  now  of  the 
“ character  of  each  Arabian  tribe  in  the  time  of  jKtganism.” — K. : “The  Arabs 
“ used  to  say:  llimyararelords  of  the  kingdom  ; Kinda  are  the  pure  race  of  kings; 

“ Madhij  arc  spearsmen ; llamdan,  horscmeti  (I5)i;  and  Azd,  the  lions  of  ihehu- 
■■  nun  race.” — II.:  “Tell  me  now  about  the  countries  of  the  earth." — K.:  “Ask.” 
-H.:“Whal  is  India?” — K.:  “ Its  se.18  are  jx-arl ; its  mounUiins,  rubies;  its  trees, 

“ (iiveet-wie/Zio^)  aloes;  tlicir  leaves,  perfumes;  its  people,  a vile  multitude, 

"•  {fearful)  as  a flock  of  pigeons.”— II. : “The  people  of  Khorasan?”— K. : 

“ Their  waters  are  frozen,  and  the  enemy  they  must  contend  with  ohsli- 
“ natc(16).” — II.:  “What  sayest  thou  of  Oman  ?" — K. : “Its' heal  is  violent, 
“and  its  game  ready  at  liand.”— II. ; “.And  Bahrain  (17;?” — K.:  “It  is  a heap 
“ of  refuse  between  the  two  cities  (,  18)," — H. : “W'hatof  Yemen?"— K.:  “It 
“ is  the  slock  from  which  the  Arabs  arc  sprung;  the  people  come  of  noble 
“ houses,  and  bear  a high  reputation. " — H.:  “And  Mekka?” — K.:  “Its  men 
“ are  learned  yet  rude,  and  its  women  clothed  yet  naked." — II.:  “Medina?” 

K. : “It  was  then!  learning  look  root  and  sprang  up.”  — II. : “Basra?”  — K. 

‘ Its  winters  are  frosty,  its  heats  violent ; its  waters  salt,  and  its  wars  peace.” — 

II. : “And  Kilfa?” — K. : “It  is  so  high  that  it  feels  not  tlie  heal  of  the  sea.  and 
“ so  low  that  the  cold  of  Syria  does  not  reach  it;  its  nighLs  are  pleasant,  and  its 
“ good  things  abundant.”— II. : “What  saves!  tliou  of  W'asit  ?" — K.  “It  is  a IBS 
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“wife  (19)  placed  between  a molher-in-law  and  a »isler-in-law." — H. : ‘‘And 
“ wbal  arc  its  mother-in-law  and  aisler-in-law?”  — K. : “Rasraand  Kdfa,  which 
“ arc  jealous  of  it;  but  what  harm  can  await  it,  since  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab 
“ shed,  as  they  (low,  prosperity  upon  it?” — H. : “What  of  Syria?” — K.:  “It  is 
“ a fair  bride,  wilb  females  seated  around  her." — H. : “AWre  lie  to  thee  (20), 
“ 0 Ibn  Kirriya;  {}t  had  been  better  for  thee)  that  thou  hadst  not  followed  the 
“ ixsiple  of  Irak  and  adopted  their  hypocritical  doctrines,  after  mv  telling 
“ thee  to  avoid  them.''  He  then  called  forth  the  cxei-utioner,  to  whom  Ibn 
al-Kirriya  made  a sign  to  wait,  and  then  said : “May  God  prosper  llJc  emir! 
( let  me  say  only)  three  words,  which  shall  ber-ome  proverbs  after  my 
“ death (21)." — 11.:  ‘‘Out  with  them.”  - K.:  “The  best  horse  may  stumble;  the 
last  sword  may  rebound  without  cutting;  and  the  man  of  prudence  may  com- 
“ mit  a fault.”  — H.;  “This  is  not  a time  for  jesting.  Slave,  inflict  his  (death’s) 
“wound!”  On  the.se  w'ords,  the  executioner  struck  olT  his  head.  .According 
to  another  account,  al-llajjaj  said,  as  he  was  aliout  to  put  Ibn  al-Kirriya  to 
death : “The  Araks  pretend  that  for  each  thing  there  is  a cause  of  ruin;  what 
“ then  is  the  ruin  of  clernencv?” — K.:  “Anger.” — H.:  “What  is  the  ruin  of  a 
bright  understanding?''— K.:  “Self-admiration."  - 11.:  “What  is  the  ruin  of 
“ knowledge?”  — K.:  ‘‘Forgetfulness."  — II.:  “\A  hat  ruins  a reputation  for 
“ liberalitv?” — K.:  “To  liestow'  on  those  in  affliction,  and  tell  them  that 
“they  aie  undeserving.”  — II.:  “What  ruins  the  credit  of  tlie  generous? " 
— K.:  “To  keep  company  with  the  kise.”  — II.:  “What  is  the  ruin  of 
“bravery?”  — K.:  “Tyranny.” — II.;  “AMiat  is  the  ruin  of  piety?” — K.: 
“Lukewarmness.” — II.:  “ And  of  genius?”  — K. : “Ambition.” — H.:  “And 
“ of  tradition ?"— K. : “Falsehood.” — 11.:  “What  is  the  ruin  of  property  ?” 
— K.:  “Had  management." — H.;  “What  is  the  ruin  of  the  [lerfect  man?” — 
K.:  “Privation  {rf  li/e)." — II.:  “What  is  the  ruin  of  al-llajjaj  Ihn  Yusvif?" 
— K.:  “May  God  pros|ier  the  emir!  nothing  can  ruin  one  whose  reputation 
“ is  noble,  whose  family  is  illustrious,  and  whose  fortune  is  flourishing  (22'.” — 
II.:  “Thou  art  full  of  schism;  tliou  hast  shown  tliyself  a hypocrite!  Strike 

“ off  his  head.”  When  he  saw  him  dead,  he  was  sorry  for  it. 1 took  tlie 

alxive  account  from  tlie  work  entitled  Kildb  al-La/if  (23),  and  gave  it  in  full,  as 
it  was  so  connected  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  extract  from  it.  To 
the  demand  of  a learned  man,  who  asked  him  the  definition  of  addross  (24),  Ihn 
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al-Kirriva  I'ejilied  : “To  boar  wilh  vexations,  and  wail  for  opporliiiiiiics.''  The  ' 
following  was  his  definition  of  embarrassment:  Stammering  not  produced  by  a 
natural  infirmity,  hesitation  without  motive  (25),  and  stumbling  witlioiit  cause. 

He  was  put  to  death  .\.  H.  84  (A.  D.  703).  This  is  the  person  meant  by 
the  grammarians  when,  in  citing  their  examples,  tliey  say  Ibn  al-Kirriya  in 
the  time  al-Hajjdj  (2(i).  .AbO  'l-Faraj  al-lspahani  says,  in  his  Kitdb  al- 
Jghdni,  after  giving  a full  account  of  Majnun,  the  lover  of  Laila  (27):  “It  has 
“ even  Ih'cii  said  lliat  there  are  thivr  persons  who  had  never  any  real  existence, 

“ ihnugll  their  {suf posed ^ adventures  and  names  are  well  known;  namely, 

“ Majnun,  the  lover  of  Laila,  Ibn  al-Karriya,’’  (he  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing,) “and  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Akb,  the  putative  author  of  the 
“ Maldhim  (28)." — Ibn  ai-Kirnra  was  so  named  after  al-Kirriya,  mother  of 
Jusham  Ibn  Mklik  Ibn  Amr,  one  of  his  ancestors;  she  had  been  first  married 
to  Amr,  and  on  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  his  son  Malik  (29),  bv  whom 
she  had  Jusham.  Kirrtjra,  as  an  apjiellative  noun,  signifies  the  crop  of  a bird, 
but  it  was  given  to  ibis  woman  as  her  real  name.  Some  learned  genealogists 
state,  that  al-Kirriya's  true  name  was  Jamaa ; (as  has  been  said  towards  the 
commencement  of  this  article;)  and  that  she  had  iwn  sons  by  Malik:  Jusham, 
ancestor  of  Ibn  al-Kirriya,  and  Kulaiii,  maternal  grandfather  of  al-Abbas  Ibn 
•Abd  al-Miiitalib,  uncle  of  Muhammad;  for^iutaila,  orNatIa,  mother  of  al-Ab- 
bas,  was  daugliler  of  liubub,  son  of  Kulaib,  son  of  Malik:  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  al-Abbas  was  a descendant  of  al-Kirriya.  Ibn  Kutaiba  says,  in  his 
Kiltib  al-Madrif,  that  Ibn  al-Kirriya  was  surnamed  llildli  because  he  sprung 
from  the  trilie  of  Hilal  Ibn  Ilabia  Ibn  Zaid  Manat  Ibn  Alroir;  but  Ibnai-Kalbi 
states  that  he  descended  from  .Malik  Ibn  Amr  ibn  Zaid  .Mankt;  there  is  tlien  no  IU4 
liilal  in  Ibn  al-Kirriya's  genealogy  {as  given  by  Ibn  td-halbi);  and  Hilal  and 
Malik  arc  only  related  to  each  other  through  Zaid  Manat;  God  knows  best! — 

— Hildli  means  descended  from  Hildl  Ibn  Kabia  Ibn  Zaid  Man&t,  a brancfi 
of  the  tribe  of  Nimr  Ibn  Kasit:  there  is  another  Arabian  tribe  of  the  same  name 
de.scended  from  Aamir  Ibn  Sasaa.  Ibn  al-KaIbi  has  noticed  these  two  tribes  in 
his  Jamharat  an-Nisab,  and  marked  the  relationship  by  marriage  which  ex- 
isted between  them ; the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  that  work. 


* 
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(S)  Ain  il'Tamtr  i*  iktuii«<l  on  tbe  edge  of  the  l>e«ert  to  the  well  of  the  EuphraiM  { Afardald;. 

(3)  The  word  (adoii7>.  which  ii  here  irtniUled  pofernor,  liguifics  literally  on  agtni;  it  v«i  alio  the 
name  gi^eo  to  the  reiidem  oflicert  who  collected  the  rcvenoe  in  the  profincei. 

(4)  The  nimet  of  petritrrhi  end  propheu  were  more  frequently  borne  by  the  Arabi  who  dwell  in  town*, 
then  by  tboie  who  inhabited  the  Deierl. 

(5)  See  Jbw//ad«  Awiuiiaa,  lorn.  I.  p.  423;  and  Prlce’i  Aalroipeel  ifuAaniniadafi  HMory,  vol.  I - p-445. 
Thu  revolt  took  place  A.  11.  HO  (A.  D.  609/. 

(6)  !tec  note  (2\  page  174.  * 

(Ti  A.  H.  S3  (A.  D.  702  ■ Price’!  Jle(foif«e(,  page  461. 

{H)  This  lingular  dialogue  nr  ralechiMn  if  fraqiMDily  cited  by  Arabic  biitoriaoi  and  philcilogcn;  and  U re-> 
markable  as  an  encyrlo|kOdia  of  the  knowledge  poneiied  at  that  period  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  OeKrt;  it  U 
frequently  obacure.  its  style  being  singularly  coDciie  and  aneienL  But  it  may  be  doubled  if  such  a conief' 
Mlion  as  this  really  took  plaee  between  al^ajjlj  tad  Tbn  al  Klrrtya. 
i9;  The  contempt  of  the  Arab*  ior  the  NabtteaM  U well  knows. 

(10)  I have  doubts  respecting  iba  real  meaning  of  the  eipresiion 
ill)  I may  be  possibly  miitakeo  here. 

(IS)  This  is  the  tribe  to  which  abHajJIJ  belonged. 

(13)  It  was  to  this  tribe  that  tba  Mosdtrs  of  Hira  belonged.  ^ 

(|4)  Literally:  They  impregnate  k and  milk  iL  ^ 

(IS)  Literally:  Saddle  cloths;  that  it»slvsys  uu  horseback. 

(16^  Probably  the  Turkish  tribes. 

(17)  B«Aro(ii.  as  It  is  now  written  and  prono— ted,  is  a noun  in  the  accusative  case  of  the  dual:  it  would 
appear  Uiat  in  eld  times  it  was  pronounced  in  the  aoainative,  which  ia  more  conecl.  The  province 

of  Bahrain  Is  to  the  south-west  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
il8]  This  I do  not  undenland;  but  KOfa  and  Basra  were  sometimes  called  the  itco  eities. 

(19)  I have  followed  the  authority  of  the  MSB.  in  printing  La.  (o  gariUn'  in  the  Arabic  test,  but  1 am 
inclined  to  think  tbnt  sJa.  («  wf/lr)  Is  the  true  reading-  According  to  Abb  T-Fadt,  Wash  lay  between  Kftfa 


and  Basra,  at  Ibe  distance  of  6lly  parasangs  from  each. 

1,90]  Literally : May  thy  mother  be  bereft  of  ibec! 

(91 1 In  the  translation  I have  omitted  rendering  the  eipression  **  iiuptt«>' 

■ibia  to  make  It  understood  without  a note.  Ibn  al-ftirr1ya*s  words  are:  **May  God  prosper  the  emtr! 
dbS!W  words  kfcf  a Iroop  oftr€V4U$r$  when  haUtd."  This  It  most  probably  an  allusion  to  the  ihtnt  verse  of 
AHro  'i'Kaif’s  ifeni/okn,  in  which  tbe  poet  describes  hk  aoriow  at  the  sight  of  tbe  abandoned  cottage  where 
his  mistress  ^cUed,  and  relates  that  his  two  companieos  stopped  their  can*eis  and  endeavoured  to 

console  bim."  Their  troop  was  therefore  composed  of  fAras  persons,  and  it  is  to  this  number  of  (Ares  that 
Ibn  al-Kirrlya  nude  aHusion.  He  merely  meant  that  tbe  words  which  he  had  to  say  were  three  in  number, 
like  tbe  Iroop  of  Amro  1-Kais.  Al-Hajji|  posaesaing.  as  be  did.  a great  acquainuoce  with  tbe  language, 
custoai.  ODd  poama  of  the  Dcaart  Araba,  uial  have  immediately  understood  tbe  eipression. 

(92)  Lilarally;  Whose  braoebes  are  growing 

<23}  Tbb  weeb  is  not  noticed  by  Uajji  Khalifa. 

(24)  Medbing  address  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

(25)  LUerallj:  Not  arising  from  donblfulaess  (or  mental  inrertiiudc). 

(96)  I take  the  words  fbn  al^jrirrlpa  4ii  fba  lims  of  al-BafjiJ  to  be  a grammatical  eiample  rited  to  prove 
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ih«i  a noun  |(Dv«ni»d  in  tbe  genitive  caie  by  a prepOfitioB  may  aomellnM  b«  pu(  in  the  afeuMtive.  and  tbr 
prfpokiUon  tuppre^Ml,  ihus. 

U.  de  Saey't  Anthoto^fie  grammaiuaU,  p.  180. 

'SM  The  (propnoj(iea)  II  a coUmUod  of  prcdirlioas  and  pretended  propbeciei.  Tfaere  ware  a 

number  of  worki  which  bore  tbii  title.  ^1.  de  $*acy  has  an  ricelleDt  note  on  the  subject  m his  rAretromafAfe. 
lom.  II.  paff.  S96  e/  m?. 

rSH.i  These  Incestuous  naarriagei  were  common  befort  Islamifm.  See  Poeoek‘i  Spaemen.  p.  3tt,  Sod  edit. 


^AJM  AD-DIN  AlYUB. 

Abu  s-Shiikr  Aiyiib  Ibii  Shadi  Ibn  Manvan,  aumamed  al-Malik  al-Afdal 
Najm  ad-<lin  (i/ie  excellent  prince,  the  star  of  religion),  was  father  of  the  sul- 
tan Saikh  ad-din  Yusuf,  to  whose  life  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  real  of  the 
genealogy,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  uncertainty  which  prevails  respecting  it ; we 
need  not  therefore  repeat  it  here.  An  historian  says:  ‘‘Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  be- 
“ longed  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  families  of  Diiwin  (1);  he 
“ had  there  a companion  called  Jamal  ad-Dawlat  al-Mujahid  Bihrdz,"  (the  same 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Salab  ad-din,)  “who  was  a most  engaging  and 
“ insinuating  man,  and  gifted  with  superior  abilities  for  the  management  of 
“ affairs;  they  were  like  two  brothers  for  tlieir  mutual  attachment,  but  an 
“ adventure  which  happened  to  Bihruz  at  Duwin  forced  him  to  altandon  that 
“ city  in  shame  and  confusion.  Having  been  suspected  of  improper  familiarity 
“ with  the  wife  of  an  emir,  he  was  seized  and  castrated  by  the  husband;  after 
“ this  cruel  mutilation,  he  would  remain  no  longer  in  the  city,  but  departed 
“ with  the  intention  of  entering  the  service  of  the  sultan  {of  Irak),  Ghiath  ad- 
“ din  Masud,  son  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Malakshah."  (The  lives  of  these  princes 
will  be  found  in  this  work.)  “ He  there  became  acquainted  with  the  tutor  of  the 
“ sultan's  sons,  and  gained  his  favour  and  conGdence  by  the  address  and  ai^ 
“ which  he  displayed  in  all  the  affairs  entrusted  to  his  management;  the  IHIM 
“ even  authorised  him  to  ride  out  with  the  young  princes,  when  business'pt^ 
“vented  him  from  accompanying  them  himself.  The  sultan  having  perceived 
“ him  one  day  with  his  sons,  rebuked  the  tutor,  who  informed  him  thtf  Ihe. 
“ person  whom  he  had  seen  was  a eunuch  possessing  great  talents,  an;!  hi^Uy  to 
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“ be  commended  for  his  piety  and  morality.  He  tlien  sent  Bihtak  oceasionally  On 
business  to  the  .sultan,  who  at  length  took  much  pleasure  in  his  company,  and 
“ chose  him  for  his  companion  when  he  played  at  chess  or  draughts  (2). 
“ Bihriiz  got  thus  into  such  favour,  that  on  the  death  of  the  tutor,  he  was  cho.sen 
V**  place;  and  Itcing  also  entrusted  by  the  prince  with  every  alTair  of 

‘‘  Importance,  his  reputation  spread  over  the  empire.  H^  'then  sent  to  Shadi, 
^ ^ inviting  him  to  come  and  witness  the  prosperity  which  he  had  attained,  and  par- 

" lake  of  the  good  fortune  .with  which  God  had  favoretl  him,  tfor,’  said  he,  ‘1 
“ wish  you  to  know  that  1 do  not  forget  yon.’  On  his  arrival,  Sh.adi  met  with  the 
“ greatest  attention  and  kindness  from  his  old  friend,  and  he  afterwards,  with 
“ his  sons,  accompanied  Bihrux  10  Baghdad,  whither  he  had  In’en  swit  hy  the 
“ sultan  as  governor;  it  Iteing  the  custom  of  the  Seijnk  sultans  to  have  a lienle- 
“ nsnt  in  that  city.  Bihruz  having  received  the  castle  of  Tikrit  in  gift  from 
his  sovereign,  appointed  Shadi  to  the  command  of  that  place,  finding  that  he, 
above  all  others,  was  worthy  of  this  mark  of  ronlidence.  Shiidi  died  at  Tikrit, 

■ “ and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Najm  ad-din  Aiyuh"  (the  subject  of  this  article), 

“ who  obtained,  for  his  able  administration,  the  thanks  and  the  rewards  of  Bih- 
“ rilz.  He  was  older  than  his  hrotlier  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  (whose  life  we 
' intend  to  give).  This  relation  differs  in  some  points  from  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  life  of  Salah  ad-din  (given  in  this  wori);  hut  the  facts  may,  no 
doubt,  be  perfectly  established  hy  com^ioing  the  two  accounts.  We  have  also 
mentioned  in  that  article  by  what  means  it  was,  that  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  lord  of 
1 3i(  Mitsui,  became  acquainted  with  Najin  ad-din  .Aiyuh  and  Asad  ad-din  Shirkdh ; 
there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  repe.ating  it  here(.3).  It  happened  some  lime  after 
this,  that  one  of  the  females  went  out  of  the  castle  of  Tikrit  on  some  business, 
and  pas,scd,  on  her  retnnt,  hy  Najm  ad-din  Aiyuh  and  his  brother  Asad  ad-din 
Shirkuh,  who  remarked  that  she  was  weeping,  and  asked  her  the  cause ; oti 
whidi  she  told  them  that  on  entering  the  castle  gate,  she  had  been  insulted  by 
the  Isfahsalar  (4).  Shirkuh,  on  hearing  this,  rose  up,  and  seizing  the  hal- 
Iterd  which  belonged  to  tha*  officer,  struck  him  with  it  and  killed  him.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Najm  ad-din  imprisoned  him  and  wrote  to  Bihriiz,  in- 
forming him  of  the  circumstance,  and  putting  Shirkuh  at  his  disposal.  Bih- 
nVz  made  answer  in  these  terms:  “I  have  been  under  obligations  to  your 
“ father,  who  was  my  intimate  fi  iend;  it  is  not  therefore  possible  for  me  to 
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“ treat  cither  of  you  with  severity;"  hut  it  is  uiv  wish  that  you  and  voiir  bro- 
“ tlier  rtrtire  from  my  service,  that  you  leave  the  city  of  Tikrit,  and  seek  vour 
“ livelihood  where  you  will.”  This  letter  having  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
remain  any  longer  at  Tikrit,  tljcy  went  to  MosAI,  where  they  met  with  a fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  atahek  Imad  ad-din  Zinki,  who  treated  them  with 
great  hoBour  and  kindness,  on  account  of  his  former  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  granted  them- a rich  fief.  When  this  at&liek  obtained  afterwards  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Baalbek,  he  appointed  Najm  ad-dln  Aiyub  as  hts  Keute- 
nant  in  that  place.  All  these  circumstances  have  been  already  related  in  the 
life  of  SalMi  ad-din,  but  in  dilTerent  terms.  W'hcn  I was  at  Baall>ek,  I aawtheiv- 
a convent  of  Sufi.s,  founded  by  Najm  ad-din  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  and 
called  the  JVajmiya  after  him.  He  was  a man  of  great  holiness  and  pietv,  fond 
of  virtuous  society  and  animated  (in  all  hit  actions)  by  the  purest  motives  and 
the  best  intentions.  We  have  mentioned  in  the  lieginning  of  Saikh  ad-din's 
life  some  particulars  respecting  his  fatlier  Najm  ad-din,  and  haii^liMBe  re- 
lated his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Baalbek  by  Zinki,  ikd  hi*  AbltBral 
afterwards  to  Damascus;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  repeat  the  lamAac- 
connt  here.  When  .Shirkuh  went  to  Egypt  to  assist  Shawir;  'hi*  -baolher 
Aiyub  remained  at  Damascus  in  the  service  of  Nur  ad-din  MahmAd,  son  of 
Zinki:  we  shall  speak  of  this  expedition  in  the  life  of  Shirkuh  and  in  that 
of  Shawir.  In  the  reign  of  al-Aadid,  Uie  [Fatimite  khalif  and)  lord  of  Egypt, 
Salah  ad-din  became  vizir  of  that  country,  and  sent  to  request  the  presence  of 
his  father  Aiyub,  who  was  still  in  Syria.  In  pursuance  of  his  desire,  AivAb 
was  authorised  to  set  out  for  Egypt,  and  was  accompanied  by  a guard  of  honour 
furnished  by  Nur  ad-din,  who  defrayed  also  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey  (.5). 
He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  24th  Rajab,  565  (April,  A.  D.  1170);  on  approaching 
the  city,  al-Aadid  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  testify  his  esteem  for  Salah  ad- 
din, who,  on  his  part,  treated  his  father  with  all  due  honour  and  respect;  Ifr  even 
offered  to  mign  the  authority  over  to  him,  but  Aiyub  replied:  “0,  mv  son! 
“ God  bad  not  chosen  thee  to  fill  this  place,  hadst  thou  not  l:een  deserving  of  it ; 
“ and  it  is  not  right  to  change  the  object  of  Fortune’s  favours.”  Aiyub  conti- 
nued to  remain  witli  his  son  till  the  latter  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt, 
particuUrs  of  which  event  shall  be  given  in  his  life.  On  the  departurt:  of  Salah 
ad-din  to  lay  siege  to  Karak  (6),  his  father  remained  at  Cairo,  and  as  he  was 
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one  day  ridiag  out  to  exercise,  as  was  customary  with  the  troops,  his  horse 
■siumbled  after  passing  through  the  Bab  an-Nasr,  which  is  one  of  the  city  gates, 
and  threw  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  this  happened  on  Monday,  18lh  ot 
Zu  l-Hijja,  A.  H.  568  (end  of  July,  A.  U.  1173).  Having  been  carried  home, 
he  continued  in  great  sulfering,  till  death  took  place  on  Wednesday,  27th  of  th<- 
same  month.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  generality  of  historians,  the  kktih 
Imad  ad-din  amongst  the  rest;  this  author  says,  however,  that  Aiyubdied  on  a 
Tuesday,  and  I read  in  tlie  historical  work  of  Kamal  ad-din  Ibn  al-Adiro  (7), 
a passage  extracted  from  a note  written  by  Adad  ad-dln  Murhif  Ibn  Osama  (8^, 
stating  that  .'Vivub  diet!  on  Monday,  18th  of  Zii  'l-Hijja;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
Adad  ad-<lin  fell  into  this  mistake  from  supposing  that  he  died  the  same  day  on 
liift  which  he  fell  from  his  horse.  Aiyub  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Shir- 
kuh  in  a.chamiter  of  the  royal  palace,  and  some  years  later,  their  bodies  were 
transported  to  Medina;  I find  the  following  passage  in  a diary,  composed  by  the 
kadi  al-Fadil,  and  in  his  ow  n handwriting,  in  which  he  mentions  the  occurrences 
of  each  day:  “On  Thursday,  4th  Safar,  580  (May,  A.D.  1184),  a letter  wrii- 
“ ten  by  Badr  ad-din,  formerly  mamiuk  of  Asad  ad-din  Shirkdh,  came  from 
“ Medina,  with  the  information  that  the  two  coilins,  containing  the  bodies  of  the 
“ emirs  Najm  ad  din  Aiyub  and  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh  had  arrived,  and  that 
“ thev  had  been  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
“ which  is  situated  near  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Prophet;  may  God  grant  to 
“ them  the  [spiritual]  advantages  of  that  neighbourhood!”  SaBh  ad-din  was 
on  his  way  from  Karak  to  Egypt,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  and  his  alTliction  was  the  more  poignant  from  his  having  been  absent  at 
the  time.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  consolation  written  by 
die  kadi  al-Fadil,  in  the  name  of  Sal4h  ad-din,  to  kz  ad-din  Farukh  Shah  Ibn 
Shahanshah  Ibn  Aivub,  lord  of  Baalbek  and  a nephew  of  that  prince:  “The 
“ fatality  which  has  befallen  our  deceased  lord  (may  God  pardon  him  his  sins 
“ and  shed  mercy  on  his  tomb!)  is  a cause  of  great  pain  and  extreme  sorrow; 
“ and  our  sadness  was  doubled  by  oi|r  absence  from  his  death-bed;  though 
“ we  invoke  die  aid  of  patience,  it  refiisc8,lo  opme,,but  tears  obey  our  wishes. 
“ 0,  what  a misfortune!  to  be  deprireft  of  him  who  has  thus  deprived  us  of 
“consoladon;  whose  death  has  made  all  other  afflictions  appear  light,  and 
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“ sundered  (he  bonds  of  our  happiness,  formerly  so  complete,  and  now,  broken 
" for  ever  (9)! 

' The  hand  of  Death  snatched  him  away  in  my  absence;  and  bad  I been  present,  what 
‘ conld  I have  done?”  ” 

The  doctor  Omirat  al-Yamani  (whose  life  shall  be  given)  lamented  his  death 
in  a long  kofida,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  excellent;  it  begins  thus: 

It  is  the  greatest  shock  (leAicA  could  happen)  I and  a double  reward  shall  be  his,  who 
hath  shown  firmness  in  abiding  its  terrors. 

The  learnerl  Ibn  Abi't-Taiof  Alep|»o(10)  says  in  his  greater  history  that  A'ajm 
ad-dIn  Aiyub  was  horn  in  Sejestan,  or,  by  another  account,  at  Jalial  Jdr(l  1),  and 
that  he  was  brought  up  in  tlie  city  of  Mosul;  but  in  this  he  is  in  contradiction 
with  every  other  author,  and  my  only  reason  for  noticing  his  statement  is  to 
prevent  those  who  may  read  that  |)assage,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  his- 
tory, from  siipiKising  that  it  is  exact,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  tnie 
circumstances  being  those  which  we  have  mentioned  alx)ve.— is  a Persian 
word  and  means  joyful  {12). — Diuvin  is  the  name  of  a city  in  the  most  north- 
ern extremity  of  Aderbijan,  near  Georgia.  Duwmi  »nA  Duni  arc  relative  ad- 
jectives derived  from  it. — The  mosque  and  cistern  which  arc  outside  the  Gate  of 
Victorv  [Rdb  an-Nasr)  at  Cairo,  were  constructed  by  Najm  ad-din  Aivub,  and 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  stone  placed  over  the  cistern,  and  which 
I have  myself  seen,  that  it  was  built  by  him,  A.  H.  .560  (A.  D.  1170-1), 

(1)  Diiwto;  or  Do«1«,  it  ike  Araktc  aaroe  of  the  city  of  Tovin  in  Armenia.  Uartin't  MH>*.  hin.  amr 
t'Arw*4ni»^  lom.  1.  p.  119.) 

(3;^  Draughu,  ia  Arabic,  Aard.  See  Hyde‘t  treatUe  do  Ludtt 

(3)  t tuipecl  lhal  what  followt  it  a coolinuation  of  the  preceding  ciirart. 

(4)  Soe  page  228,  note  (1). 

(8)  I have  bare  been  obliged  to  paraphraia,  in  order  to  render  fully  the  ideat  expreated  by  Iha  onginal. 

(6)  Tbit  wat  in  A.  B«  868:  tee  Abb  '1-Fadi't  Annalt  and  U.  Rcinauda  Axlraiit,  afc.«  page  181. 

(7)  The  life  of  tbit  hittorian  bat  been  given  by  H.dc  Sacy,  in  the  Biographic  urHvcruUe,  article  Kaatt- 
AMO<;  and  by  M.  Freytag,  io  bit  Sclccta  «x  BitioriA  Baltbi.  He  died  A.  H.  060  l A.  D.  1262^.  The  pat- 

to  which  Iba  KAattikln  alindea,  it  not  to  be  foond  in  tbe  lubdat  oi-lfotoA,  MS.  of  tbo  Mb.  4u  Itof, 
No.  728.  On  the  contrary,  that  work  placet  Aybb't  death  on  the  28tb  Zb  'Mlijja.  It  mutt  therefore  be 
bit  BugMai  al-Taiab^  or  biographical  dkUooary  of  the  illuttriout  men  of  Aleppo,  ohich  conuint  the  note 
bm  ipoken  of,  but  ihit  1 have  been  anable  to  verify,  at  the  MS.  of  ibe  Bughiat  belonging  to  tbe  Bib.  du  8oi 
k ineoroploie:  it  prooeedi  only  at  far  at 
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(8)  See  p«ff  146,  nol«(5j. 

[9l  Literallf:  By  whose  death  the  rollected  reass  of  happiness  was  scattered,  so  that,  after  its  union, 
it  became  fragments. 

(10)  Iba  Abi  *t>Tat  Yabya  Ibn  Humaida,  a natne  of  Aleppo,  wrote  a history  of  that  citj  in  the  fomi  of 
Annals,  whirh  he  entitled  JIfaddfn  od-DoAob  /f  TdrlftA  flalab  ((Soldmintt,  being  o treatiteom  the  hietorg 
ofAteppoJ.  He  died  A.  H.  6.10  (A.  U.  123S-3).— [Uajji  Khalifa.) 

(11)  Jabal  JOr  (Jfowni  Jdr)  is  the  name  of  a region  in  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  DUr  Bakr,  cootaiiilng  a 
number  of  raslles  and  Tillages  inhabited  by  Armenians.^  {Mordiid  oMfH/d.) 

IS;  It  does  not  mean  joyAs/.  but  jog. 


BADIS  IBN  AL-MANSUR. 

Aim  Manad  Badis  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  Bolukkin  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Manad  (1)  al- 
Himyari  as-Sunhaji  {descended  from  the  tribe  of  Himyar  through  that  of 
. Sunhdj]  was  father  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badis  (whose  life  shall  he  given  later) : the 
rest  of  his  genealogy  will  be  mentioned  in  the  life  of  his  grandson  Tamim. 
Badis  governed  the  kingdom  of  Ifrikiya  as  lieutenant  to  al-Hakim  al-Obaidi, 
the  pretended  khalif  of  Egypt,  who  gave  iiim  the  title  of  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  {aid 
of  the  empire')',  he  succeeded  to  tlie  government  on  the  death  of  his  father  al- 
Mansur,  which  happened  on  Thursday,  3rd  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  386 
(Mai-ch,  A.  D.  996),  in  the  great  castle  which  he  possessed  outside  the  city  of 
Sahra  (2),  and  in  which  he  was  interred  the  next  day.  Badis  was  a powerful 
and  resolute  prince  ; he  possessed  great  bodily  strength,  and  could  break  a 
spear  bv  merely  brandishing  it:  his  birth  look  place  on  Saturday  evening,  13th 
of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  374  (August,  A.  D.  984),  at  Aashir,  a place  of  which 
mention  has  Iteen  made  in  the  life  of  Ihn  Kurknl  (3).  He  continued  to  govern 
with  prosperity  till  A.  H.  406:  on  Tuesday,  29th  Zu  'l-Kaada  of  that  year,  he 
reviewed  his  army,  which  passed  before  the  canopy  under  which  he  was  seated 
to  receive  its  salutations.  He  continued  silling  till  the  afternoon,  and  then 
returned  to  his  palace,  highly  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  his  troops,  tlie  splen- 
dour of  their  equipment,  and  their  excellent  condition.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  ixxle  out  with  a superb  escort,  and  caused  the  soldiers  to  exercise 
in  his  presence;  he  then  went  l>ack  to  his  palace,  delighted  with  the  prosperous 
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state  of  his  atl'airs,  ant)  took  his  place  at  a feast  with  his  favourites  and  (he 
other  persons  admitted  to  his  table;  durin;;  the  repast  he  was  animated  with 
joy  to  a dejjree  never  oliserved  in  him  l)efore;  llie  company  at  length  withdrew, 
and  about  midnight  he  expired.  His  death  was  kept  secret,  and  his  brother 
Karamat  Ibn  Mansiir  was  estahlished  ostensibly  as  sovereign  (4)  (by  the  chief 
rijficers  of  the  kingdom),  till  they  went  to  al-Moizz,  son  of  Badis,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It  is  stated,  in  the  work  called  ad-Diud  al-Mun- 
katia  (5),  that  the  death  of  Badis  hap|X‘iied  in  the  following  manner;  he  had  set 
nut  for  Tri[>oli,  and  remained  near  it  for  a considerable  tiinewitli  the  intention 
of  attacking  it;  having  sworn  not  to  depart  till  he  had  rendered  [the  soil  on 
which)  it  (o’flj  built)  as  a field  fit  for  grain.  (To  avoid  prolixity,  I abstain  from 
relating  the  motive  wbich  induced  him  to  take  this  determination.)  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  went  to  a schoolmaster  called  Mithi  iz, 
(M</io  tear  in  great  reputation  for  sanctity,)  and  said  to  him  : 0 thou  who  art 

“ God's  friend  ! thou  hast  heard  the  declaration  of  Badis  ; call  therefore  on  God 
“ to  deliver  us  from  his  violence."  On  this,  Muhriz  raised  his  hands  to  heaven 
and  said:  “0  Lord  of  Badis!  preserve  us  fn>m  Badis."  That  very  night, 
Badis  died  of  a quinsy.  — SurJidfi  means  belonging  to  Sunhdj  or  Sinhdj,  a 
great  and  celebrated  trilte  in  Maghreb,  descended  from  Himyar.  Ibn  Duraid 
savs  that  Sunhdja  is  the  true  pronuneiation,  and  he  admits  of  no  other;  hut 
some  persons  allow  that  Sinhdja  also  is  correct. -r- The  orthography  of  the 
names  of  Badis' ancestor's  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

(1)  For  the  pronunciation  of  Itinc  namea.  t hare  foltowid  tbn  Khatlikan.  S«  Itic  tites  of  ZIri  and 
Bolukkln. 

(3/  Tlie  cUjf  of  Magbrtb,  c«Ued  •l-M«n>driya.  after  al-Blani&r  Ibn  al-Kilin.  bore  prenouilr  ibc  aame  of 
Stbra.  — fWordafcI  al’fltilA,)  AI>Eakri  has  prrn  a dmriplion  of  this  city:  sac  iVoftrrs  cf  Extraiit, 
tom.  XII.  pag.  473. 

(3i  Sre  page  43.  This  city  was  built  by  ZIri  Ibn  ManAd,  A.  H.  324  lA.  D.  935-6).  It  waa  a place  of 
such  natural  strength,  that  lea  men  were  suflirient  to  defeod  it,  aad  it  contained  within  its  walls  two  copi- 
ous springs  of  eirelleSit  water.  (An-AHtralrf,  M6.  No.  702.  fol.  38-  tVoffees  tt  Eitraitt,  t.  XII.  p.  519.) 

v4)  On  the  death  of  Bftdis,  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  met  and  agreed  to  appoint  his  brother 

Ear&mat  ostensibly  as  loterrign  till  tranquillity  would  be  re-established,  and  that  he  should  then 

place  al-Moin,  son  of  EAdls,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Ai  their  design  was  iwl  generally  hnown,  the  parti- 
sans of  al-Moiii  murmured  at  Karimal’s  nomination,  but  were  promptly  appeased  on  learning  for  what 
object  be  was  appoliite>l.  — (An-jYtivairi;  Mil.  No.  703,  fol.  35  verso.) 

15)  See  note  (5),  (lage  152. 

:vi 
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IZZ  AD-DAWLAT  BAKHTYAH. 

Abii  Mansur  Bakhlyar,  siirnamod  Izz  ad-Dawlat  {might  of  the  empire),  was 
son  of  Moizz  ad-Daw'lat  Ibn  Ruwaih,  whose  life  has  been  ali'eady  given,  wilb  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  (1).  Izz  ad-Dawlat  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  the  same  day  on  which  his  father  died  {Monday,  Mth  of  the  2nd 
Hub!,  A.  II.  3.">6.)  In  the  year  304  (A.  D.  974-5),  the  khalif  at-Tai  gave  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Shah  Zaman  (2),  on  whom  a dowry  of  one  hundred 
ihoiisand  dinars  was  settled  by  her  huslvatiil ; tlie  marriagC;-sermon  (3)  was  pro- 
I'iO  nounced  by  the  kadi  Muhammad  Ibn  Kuraya,  whose  life  is  given  in  this  work. 
Izz  ad-Dawlat  was  a noble  prince,  and  jKissesserl  such  Iwdily  strength,  that  he 
would  seize  an  enormous  bull  by  the  burns  and  throw  him  to  the  ground.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  expenses,  in  his  grants,  and  in  bis  allowances  to  the  oflieers 
of  his  court.  It  was  related  by  a wax-chandler  of  Baghdad  named  Bishr,  tliat 
Adad  ad-Dawlat  <m  entering  that  city  aftei'  the  death  of  his  nephew  Izz.  ad- 
Dawlat,)  asked  him  res|>ecting  the  wax-light  which  was  kept  burning  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince,  and  was  informed  lliat  it  was  furnished  out  of  a monthly 
allowance  of  two  thousand  [wunds  weight  of  wax  granted,  for  tliat  object,  to 
the  vizir  Abii  't-Tabir  Ibn  Bakiya ; which  allowance  .Adad  ad-Dawlat  found  so 
excessive,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  usage  to  be  continued  [4i  in  its  full 
extent.  (The  life  of  the  vizir  Ibn  Bakiya  will  be  given  in  the  letter  M).-  .A 
contestation  which  aro.se  between  Izz  ad-Dawlat  and  his  uncle  .Adad  ad-Dawlat 
ndative  to  their  respective  possessions,  caused  a breach  between  them  which 
led  to  a war;  and  on  Wednesday,  I8th  Shawwal,  3G7  (May,  A.  D.  988),  they 
met  and  fought  a Itattle,  in  which  Izz  ad-Dawlat  was  slain,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  years.  His  head  was  placed  on  a tray,  and  presented  to  .Adad  ad- 
Dawlat,  who,  on  seeing  it,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  liandkerchief  and  wept. — 
(We  shall  give  the  life  of  Adad  ad-Dawlat.) 

It)  S«c  past  iss. 

(3)  SA4A  Zam4n,  or  priiwt*  of  Iko  age:  a sia^lar  title  for  a female,  but  «e  bare  aaolber  eiamplf  in  .Shoh 
Fironde  the  name  of  tbe  Omatyitle  kbalif  Yarid  Ibn  al-Walld's  molber.— A.  H.  IM.) 

(3)  Th«  marriagt  aermoa;  literaily,  tko  khottAt  of  tho  bond.  See  the  de«4*riptioo  of  the  raremotiy  in  l,^oe'i 
3fo(iern  Egyptiam,  rol.  I.  p.  3(M). 

Oite  of  ray  raanu»rr»pt<t  lin<>  in  the  aingular;  thi*  reading  ap|iearit  preferable. 
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BAKKY.VKIK. 

Abii  'l-MuzafTar  Barkyanik,  son  of  ihe  siillan  Malak  Shah  Ihn  Alp  Arslan 
Ihn  Dawiid  Ibn  Mikayil  IhiiSalJuk  ihn  Dakak,  and  vn(illc<l  Rukn  ad-din  (pillar 
of  /•(■/I'gj'ort),  Shihah  ad-Uawlat  (Jlambeau  (1)  of  the  empiie),  and  Majd  al-Mulk 
(glory  of  the  tsingilom),  was  a prince  of  ihc  Scljuk  dynasty ; (wo  shall  give  an 
account  hereafter  of  a nuniher  of  persons  sprung  from  the  same  stock.)  He 
succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the  dc.vlh  of  his  father,  who,  as  we  shall  mention  in 
its  proper  place,  possessed  a more  extensive  kingdom  titan  anv  otiier  (sovervigtt 
of  that  family),  having  entered  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  and  carried  the  war 
into  Transoxiana.  Barkyaruk  appointed  his  brother  Sinjar  (see  his  life  in  the 
letter  S)  as  his  lieutenant  in  Kliorasan,  and  in  one  of  his  wars  he  slew  his  uncle 
Tutnsh  (as  shall  Im-  related  in  the  letter  T).  He  was  highly  fortunate  in  his 
enterprises,  and  was  animated  by  a lofty  spirit;  the  only  fault  he  had  was  his 
addiction  to  wine.  He  was  horn  A.  H.  474  (A.  D.  I081-‘i^,  and  died  at  Boru- 
jird  on  the  twelfth  of  the  latter  Rabi  (some  say  of  the  lirst),  A.  H.  498  (A.  D. 
H04.)  He  had  governed  as  Sultan  during  twelve  years  and  some  months  (2). — 
Bonljird  is  a town  at  eighteen  parasangs  from  Hamadan. 


{1}  Tbc  word  tAtAdb.  which  U here  translated  fiamHav.  mrans  a lAdolinj^  $lar. 

(Si  A fuller  account  of  this  prince's  life  will  be  found  in  Mirkhaund’s  history  of  the  Seljhkidn.  rdUrd  and 
irauslalcd  into  German  by  profeasor  Vullrri  in  1838.  A still  more  satisfactory  notice  on  BarkyirOk  will  be 
found  in  Von  llaiiUDer*Pur|:sta1t‘»  GrmitIdwaL  Htiifter  Band. 


ABl  T-TAHIR  AR-RAKFA  AL-ANMATI. 

Abu  't-T:ihir  Barakat  was  son  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim,  son  of  the 
shaikh  Ahii  'I-Fadi  Tahir  Ihn  Barakat  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn 
Ahmad  Ibn  al-Abhas  Ihn  Ilashira : lie  was  surnamed  al-Kliiishui,  ad-Uimishki, 
al-Jirdni,  al-Furshi  and  ar-RalB  al-Anmati.  He  drew  his  knowledge  of  the 
Traditions  from  the  highest  sources,  and  he  handed  down  .some  of  tliem  on  the 
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autliorily  of  certain  Traditionists,  from  whom  he  alone,  of  all  the  persons  of  his 
lime,  |K)ssessed  cerlilicates  of  licence  to  that  effect  (t ).  He  was  the  link  which 
i-onneiMed  the  past  and  the  risinf;  generation  ofTraditionists(2);  for  in  his  latter 
199  days,  he  was  the  sole  person  who  had  heard  Ahii  Muhammad  llilut  Allah  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ihn  al-Akfani  teach,  and  who  was  himself  authorised  to  teach  by  al-Ak- 
lani.  He  was  also  tlie  sole  who  possessed  a similar  certificate  from  al-Hariri,  the 
author  of  the  Makumas,  which  cerlificam  was  dated  Basra,  A.  H.  512  i A.  D. 
1118)  (3).  Abd  't-Tahir  al-Anmati  lielonged  to  a family  of  Traditionists,  and 
he,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  were  Traditionists  tliemselves.  His  father  hav- 
ing been  asked  why  they  were  called  the  Kltushiiiun  (humble),  replied  that  one 
of  their  ancestors,  when  acting  as  imam  to  a congregation,  died  in  the  mihrdb  (4), 
and  was  named  al-Khushiii,  which  word  is  formed  from  khushti  (hunuUtr)  (5). 
Ahu  'l-Tahir  was  boru  at  Damascus,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  510  (A.  B.  11  Ifi), 
and  died  in  the  same  cilv  on  the  27th  Safar,  598  {Novemlier,  A.  D.  12(y):  he 
was  interred  outside  the  Bab  al-Fartidis  (gate  of  the  gardens)  in  the  grave  of 
his  father;  he  was  the  last  person  who  bore  a licence  from  al-Hariri,  autho- 
rizing him  to  teach  what  he  had  learned  from  him. — Furshi  means  a seller  of 
carpets  (furush);  Anrndli  ha»  the  same  signification  : Baffd  is  well  known  (6). 
— 1 met  a number  of  Ahu  ’l-Tahir’s  disciples,  and  learned  Traditions  from  them, 
for  which  I have  their  certificates:  I met  also  his  son  in  Egypt,  who  used  to 
visit  me  very  often ; he  gave  a certificate  authorising  me  to  teach  all  the  Tra- 
ditions which  he  had  learned,  and  granted  to  me  the  privileges  contained  in  tlie 
certificates  which  he  himself  had  received  from  his  father. 


;1)  I havp  pariplirased  ihf  leii  here,  to  at  to  render  iDietllgible  ike  oature  of  the  tort  of  certificate  railed 
Ij&ia 

(3)  la  Arabic  a icchoicat  eiprettion  employed  odIj in  ipeaking  of  TradiUoniiU. 

(3j  Abd  'uTihir  wat  then  only  two  yean  of  age.  if  the  dale  of  bit  birth,  at  given  by  Iba  Kballikio.  be 

correct. 

(4)  See  page  37.  note  (3). 

<6}  It  appean  from  tbit  that  Abd  VTihir  died  in  making  one  of  the  proitratloni  ordained  by  tbe  Moilim 
ritual  at  a tign  of  the  worthipper't  kumitity  and  profound  tubniittion  to  the  Deity. 

(6i  Baffa  signitiea  a dofner  ^ Anmdff  means  a eorp#f*merc4on(.  it  it  derived  from  AnmAt,  plural  of  IXawutt 
(ctrpet).^JlrAni  meant  native  of  that  quarter  of  Damaicut  which  it  near  tbe  gate  of  Jirdn.  and  Oimithki 
signifiet  natk-e  of  Damatrvi. 
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' BARJ.4WAN.' 

The  ustdd  (1)  Abu  '1-Futuh  Barjawan,  whose  name  is  borne  by  one  of  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  was  a eunuch  in  the  service  of  al-Aziz,  lord  of  E(>ypt,  and 
governed  with  unbounded  aiitliority  as  one  of  his  ministers  of  state.  In  the 
year  .‘188  (A.  D.  998),  he  was  director  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Ilijaz,  Syria,  and 
Maghreb,  and  intendant  of  the  royal  demesnes;  this  was  in  the  reign  of  al-IIa- 
kim.  We  shall  give  some  further  information  respecting  him  in  the  life  of 
al-Aziz  Niziir.  Barjawkn  was  a black  (2);  he  was  slain  in  the  castle  of  Kairo, 
by  order  of  al-Hakim,  on  Thursday  evening,  26th  of  the  latter  Rnbi  (or,  bj 
another  account,  on  Thursday,  15th  of  the  lirst  Jumiida),  A.  11.  390  (A.  D. 
1000).  He  was  killed  by  Abu  '1-Fadl  Raidan  as-Saklabi,  the  prince's  unibrella- 
l>earer,  who  stablxd  him  in  the  belly  with  a knife.  It  is  related  by  Ibii  as-8ai- 
rali,  in  his  History  of  Vizirs,  that  Barjawkn  had  all  the  affairs  of  the  state 
under  his  control  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  387 ; and  that,  on  his  death, 
his  wardrobe  contained  one  thousand  [tair  of  Dabik  (3)  trowsers,  with  one  thou- 
sand silk  tikkas  (4),  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothes,  furnilun-,  musical 
instruments  (.5),  books  and  curiosities.  The  Raidan  here  nieiitionerl  is  the 
pei'son  after  whom  the  Raiddniya  (6),  outside  the  Gate  of  Conquests  (Rab  al- 
Futuh)  at  Cairo,  was  so  called.  On  the  death  of  Barjawiin,  al-IIakim  trans- 
ferred the  entire  direction  of  affairs  to  the  kdid  al-Kuwwdd  (7;  al-llusain,  son 
of  the  kdid  Jawhar;  (we  shall  make  mention  of  him  when  giving  the  life  of  his 
father.)  Ai-Hakim  then  caused  Raid4n  to  be  put  to  death  bv  Masud  as-8aklabi 
the  sword-bearer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  393  (A.  D.  1002).  Sak/abi 
means  one  of  the  people  called  Sakdliba  [Sclavonians),  a race  out  of  which 
eunuchs  are  procured  (8). 


(1)  Vit^  (DMos  Moitfr;  it  Is  • title  frequently  borne  by  euiiucht  vilio  were  tutors  or  mioUterii  to  e priocr- 
iSj  AI‘M«kr1ii  Mje,  on  the  contrery,  ihet  be  w«$  a white  eunuch 

(3i  The  town  of  Dab1k«  ailuated  between  the  dtiea  of  Farama  and  Bilbaia,  was  celebrated  for  the  clothes 
madelbere.  (Jfardtfd.) 

(4)  The  idbla  ia  the  runnin^t  itring  or  band  by  which  the  trowiers  are  tuteoed  roand  the  waiat. 

(8i  AbMakrlii  taya  that  Barjawin  wai  very  fond  ofrnuaic. 
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(6)  Arrording  to  al-Makr1>i.  the  Raidiinka  was  a garden. 

(7)  Oeneral'iDHrbief. 

(8)  In  M.  de  Sack’s  life  of  the  khalif  lUkim  wUI  be  found  a full  arrounl  of  Barjawkn’s  rise  and  fall. 
See  Eipoti  d*  rH^sfoIre  det  Dntiti,  tom.  I. 


BASHSHAR  IBIN  BURD. 

i.V)  Abii  'I'Miiad  Rnshshar  ibn  Burd  Ibn  A'arjiikh,  member  by  adoption  of  the  trilie 
or  Okail,  was  a blind  man  and  a poet  of  celebrity.  Abu  ’l-Faraj  al-lspahani 
(jives,  in  his  Kildb  at-Aghdni,  the  names  of  twenty-six  of  his  ancestors,  which 
I do  not  insert  here,  as  their  numl)er  is  too  great;  they  belong  also  to  a foreign 
language,  and  may  pn»bably  lie  altered  in  the  transcription,  this  author  not 
having  marked  the  right  orthography  of  any  of  them  ; it  is  therefore  useless  to 
[wy  farther  attention  to  them.  Abd  'l-Faraj  gives  copious  information  lespect- 
ing  his  life  and  adventures:  he  was  a native  of  Basra,  whence  he  removed  to 
Baghdad — he  was  surnamed  al-Miiraaih  — he  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
natives  of  Tokharcstan,  who  were  led  into  captivity  hr  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi 
Sufra  (I).  It  is  said  that  Bashshir  was  bom  in  slavery  and  enfranchised  by  a 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Okail,  for  which  reason  he  received  the  surname  of 
Okaili.  He  was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  his  eyelsills,  which  were  prominent, 
were  covered  with  red  flesh;  he  was  a man  of  great  bodily  frame  and  corpu- 
lence ; his  face  was  long  and  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  held  the  highest 
rank  among  the  eminent  poets  in  the  first  period  of  Islamism,  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  him  on  good  counsel,  are  among  the  liesl  made  on 
the  subject: 

When  your  projects  are  so  far  advanced  that  counsel  becomes  necessary,  have  re- 
course to  the  decision  of  a sincere  counsellor,  or  to  the  counsel  of  a dciermined 
man.  Let  not  good  advice  be  irksome  to  you,  for  the  short  feathers  of  a wing  are  close 
to  (and  fuilain)  the  long.  Of  what  use  is  one  hand  when  the  other  is  contined  in  a 
pillory?  Of  what  use  is  the' sword,  if  it  have  no  handle  to  give  it  power? 

He  is  also  author  of  this  verse,  which  is  so  current: 

I have attaineil  the  furthest  bounds  of  love;  is  there,  beyond  that,  a station  which  1 
must  reach  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  thee  ? 
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He  Composed  also  the  rollowing  verse,  which  is  the  most  gallant  of  any  made 
hy  the  poets  of  that  epoch : 2) ; 

Yes,  by  Allah!  I liiTe  the  ma(>ic  of  your  eye*,  and  yet  I dread  the  weapons  by  which 
so  many  lover*  fell 

By  ihi*  same : 

Yes,  my  friend*  I my  ear  is  charmed  by  a person  in  (hat  tribe;  for  the  ear  is  some- 
times enamoured  sooner  than  the  eye.  You  say  that  I am  led  by  one  whom  I never 
saw;  know  that  the  ear,  as.  well  a*  the  eye,  can  inform  the  mind  of  hcis. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  first  of  these  verses  has  been  adopted  by  Abti  flafs 
Omar  al-Mausili,  siirnamed  Ihn  as-Shahna,  and  inserted  by  him  in  a kasida  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  verses,  in  praise  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din,  from  which 
I extract  it  : 

I am  one  who  loves  you  on  the  rcpivrl  <i(  your  virtues;  for  the  ear  can  be  charmed 
as  well  as  the  eye. 

Bashshar  composed  a great  quantity  of  poetry,  which  is  in  general  circulation ; 
but  we  .shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  cxtracis.  Happening  one  dav  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  al-Mahdi,  son  of  the  khalif  al-Mansur,  that  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  been  denounced  as  an  atheist  (3),  ordered  him  to  receive  seventv 
strokes  of  a whip;  this  punishment  had  for  result  the  death  of  Bashshar,  who 
expired  in  the  Batiha  (or  .nvamp),  near  Basra,  to  which  city  his  body  was 
transported  hy  one  of  his  relations,  and  there  buried.  This  occurred  in  the  year 
167  or  168  (A.  D.  783-4);  he  was  aged  upwards  of  90,  It  is  related  dial  he 
considered  the  element  of  fire  superior  to  that  of  earth,  and  that  he  Justified 
Satan  for  refusing  to  fall  prostrate  licfore  Adam  (4).  The  following  verse,  on  |,%| 
the  superiority  of  fire  to  earth,  is  attributed  to  him: 

Earth  is  dark  and  Kre  is  bright ; tire  has  been  worshipped  ever  .since  it  was  fire 

G 

It  is  related,  however,  that  on  the  examination  of  his  works,  nothing  was  dis- 
covered in  them  to  warrant  the  accusation;  the  following  passage  was  found  in 
one  of  them  : “1  had  the  intention  of  satirizing  the  family  of  Sulaiman  (5)  Ihn 
“ Ali  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  al-Abbas;  but  I abstained  on  recollecting  their  near 
“ relationship  to  the  Prophet.”  God  alone  knows  wliat  were  his  real  princi- 
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pics.  At-Tabari  sars,  in  his  History:  “The  reason  for  which  al-Mahdi  put 
“ Bashshar  to  death  was  this : That  khalif  had  conferred  a government  on  Salih 
“ Ibn  Dawiid,  brother  of  his  viiir  Yakub  (6),  and  the  poet  satirized  him  in 
“ this  verse  addressed  to  Yakiib: 

‘The)'  have  raised  thy  brother  SAlih  to  the  pulpit  (7),  and  the  pulpit  complains  of  the 
‘ imiignity.' 


“ Yakub,  on  hearing  of  this  satire,  went  to  al-Mahdi  and  said;  'Bashshar  has 
“ reviled  you.’ — ‘How  so?’  said  al-Mahdi.  — ‘The  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
“ must  dispense  me  from  repeating  the  verses.’ — ‘I  must  hear  them.’— So  he 
“ recited  to  him  these  lines: 

. ‘ A khalif  who  commits  fornication  with  his  aunts,  and  plays  at  the  game  of  daiMk 

• and  mall  1 May  God  give  us  another  in  his  stead,  and  thrust  MAsa  back  into  the 
‘ womb  of  al-Khaiznriln  (8). 

“ .\1-Maltdi  therefore  caused  him  to  be  sought  for,  and  Yakub,  fearing  that 
“ Bashshar,  when  brought  before  the  khalif,  might  obtain  pardon  by  reciting  a 
“ panegyric  on  him,  sent  a person  who  threw  him  into  the  Batiha."  — Okaiii 
means  belonging  to  Okail  Ibn  Kaab,  which  is  a great  {Arabic}  trilte. — The 
word  Mnraalh  denotes  one  who  wears  rinl/t  in  his  ears;  rialb  is  the  plural  of 
ralha,  which  means  ear-ring;  Rtshshar  received  this  surname  from  his  wear- 
ing car-rings  when  a Ixiy;  the  rathdt  of  a cock  are  the  wattles  which  hang 
under  his  beak,  and  rath  means  (o  he  suspended  or  hanging  down;  whcn<-e 
the  derivation  of  ratha  for  ean-ring.  ’There  are  other  reasons  given  for  his 
receiving  this  surname,  but  the  one  here  slated  is  die  truest. — Tokharustdn  is 
a great  country  containing  the  towns  situated  beyond  the  river  of  Baikh,  which 
river  is  called  the  Jaihdn  (9).  This  province  has  produced  a niimlH'r  of 
learned  men. 


(1)  Sm  bit  life  ia  Ihit  walk.  X 

(2)  In  Arabic  tab.Ara«wUaiM«;.  See  Bota  (11),  pagt  lOB.  > 

(3)  Sic  d'Herbelot'i  HA.  Orteal.  Zewinm,  '*»fa 

(4J  God  Mid  to  Iblia  (Of  SeUB)t  “WUl  Modend^illMt  fran  preatnling  thytcir  before  Adamt"  lie 
aniwered;  “I  aia  more  eicelleni  than  be;  tboa  kl 


of  lira,  end  hail  created  him  of  efov  ( " — 


(IToran,  lurelT,  vene  11.) 


■*V- 


> * 
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(tt)  SuUimin  Iho  Ali  t)*Abb&«i.  mu  uncle  lo  the  kballf  ee  Senb.  who  named  b^B  governor  of  Ratra  and 
Ibc  Dcighbuunng  province*  in  A.  II.  133  i,A.  D.  73<M).  He  died  A.  II.  144  (A.  U.  TSIMW  .-»\Abft  *I-Fad4.) 

(0)  Abo  Abd  Allah  YakOb  Ibn  DInAd  nas  ton  of  an  enfrandiised  itave.  Ills  brothers  and  father  orre  in 
the  service  of  Nasr  Ibn  Saljir,  emir  of  Kborasan ; and  be  himself  was  chosen  bj  the  kbAlif  al-Mahdi  for  v iiir 
He  was  afleroards  imprisoned  in  the  Matbak  by  that  prince  for  having  suffered  a stattKprisoner  to  escape.  «boni 
be  bad  confided  to  bis  custody.  YakOb  «as  liberated  on  the  accession  of  ar-Rashld.  and  mired  loMekka. 
«here  be  died  A II.  1W  *A.  D.  B02;.  During  bis  confinement,  be  lost  Ua  sight.  (Fakhr  ad«dln.  MS.  .No 
PI9S.  fbt.  171  ef  sefuentia.i 

(7)  The  governors  of  provinces  possessed  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  Uolbo  from  the  pulpit. 

(8)  Musa  was  son.  and  abKhaisuran  wife,  of  Al-Mabdi. 

ill  The  MSS.  aiHl  the  printed  icii  have  but  the  true  reading  is  certainly 

The  whole  passage  is  taken  fi-um  the  tu6d6  of  Ibn  al^Athlr-  Sec  the  Arabic  test  of  the  Geography  of  AbQ 
bFadA.  |»age  471. 


mSllR  IRN  AL-IIARITII  M^IIAFI. 


Abu  Nasr  Risbr  al-Marwazi  (native  of  Marw  as-Shdkjdn),  aud  sumamed 
al-IIafi  (the  barefooted'),  was  son  of  al-Harilh  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
HilM  Ibn  Maban  Ibn  Abd  Allah ; (this  Abd  Allah,  wrbose  name  was  originallv 
Rabiir  (I),  was  converted  to  islamism  by  Ali  Ibn  AbiTMib  (2)).  Risbr  was  one 
of  the  men  of  the  path  (3);  be  ranked  among  the  gnatcsl  of  the  holy  asretics, 
and  was  most  eminetit  for  his  piety  and  devotion.  He  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Matarsam  (4),  situated  in  the  dependencies  of  Marw,  and  dwelt  at  Raghdad.  IS'i 
His  father  was  a kdtib  and  president  of  one  of  the  government  oflices.  Risbr 
renounced  llie  world  from  the  following  circumstance:  Happening  to  find  on 
the  public  road  a leaf  of  paper  with  the  name  of  God  written  on  it,  and  whicli 
bad  been  trampled  under  foot,  he  bought  ghdlia  (5)  with  some  dirhems  whiefi 
be  bad  about  him,  and  having  perfumed  the  leaf  with  it,  he  deposited  it  in  a 
hole  in  a wall.  He  afterwards  had  a dream,  in  which  a voice  seemed  to  say  to 
him  : *‘0  Rislir!  thou  hast  {lerfumed  ray  name,  and  I shall  surely  cause  thine  to 
“ be  in  sweet  odour  both  in  this  world  and  tlie  next."  When  he  awoke,  he  gave 
up  the  world,  and  turned  to  God. — It  is  related  dial  he  once  knocked  at  the 
door  (U)  of  aUMuafa  Ibn  Imran  (7),  and  on  being  asked  who  was  there,  he  an- 

■ ^ 33 
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swrred  Bislir  al-Ilali';  on  which  ihc  girl  inside  (he  door  said:  “Go  and  buy  a 
“ j>air  of  shoes  for  two  ddnaks  (8),  and  the  name  of  al-Ilufi  [the  barefooted) 
“ will  leave  yon."  He  was  sjj  surnamed  for  the  following  reason;  llie  latchet  of 
one  of  his  shoes  having  broken,  he  went  for  another  to  a shoemaker's,  who  said 
to  him : “ How  full  you  are  of  worldly  consideration  !"  On  this  Bishr  threw 
away  the  shoe  he  held  in  his  hand  and  kicked  the  other  olf  his  fool,  making  oath 
never  to  wear  shoes  again. — Bishr  Ix'ing  once  asked  with  what  sauce  he  eat  his 
bread,  replied:  “I  think  on  good  health,  and  I take  that  as  my  .sauce." — One 
of  his  prayers  was  this:  “0,  my  Godl  deprive  me  of  notoriety,  if  thou  hast 
“ given  it  to  me  in  this  world  for  the  purpose  of  putting  me  to  shame  in  the 
“ next."  One  of  his  sayings  was:  “The  punishment  of  the  learned  man  in  this 
“ world  is  blindness  of  heart."  He  used  also  to  say:  “He  that  scr'ks  for  worldly 
“ goods  should  he  prepared  for  humiliation."  It  is  related  that  Bi.shr  said  to  the 
Traditionists:  “Pay  tJie  legal  alms  out  of  your  Traditions;”  and  that  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  mode  of  doing  so,  he  replied:  “Out  of  every  two  hundred, 
“ take  five  for  rules  of  conduct  9).’’— Sari  as-Sakati  and  a number  of  holy 
men  ciletl  Traditions  on  bis  anlliority.  He  was  born  A.  H.  l.'iO  (A.  D.  76T), 
and  died  at  Biighdad  (or,  by  anoliier  account,  at  IMarw',  in  the  month  of  the 
second  Rabi,  A.  H.  226  (February,  A.  D.  841)  or  227 ; some  sav,  however,  that 
he  died  on  a Wednesday,  10th  of  Muharram,  and  others  again  state  that  his 
deatli  look  place  in  Ramadan.  Bishr  had  three  sisters  named  Mudgha,  Mukh- 
kha,  and  Ziibda,  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  mortification  and  piety; 
the  eldest,  Mudgha,  died  before  her  brother,  who  was  deeply  afBictcd  at  her  loss 
and  wept  bitterly;  on  being  asked  why  {he  who  was  so  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God  should  give  way  to  grief),  he  answered  : “ 1 have  read  in  some  Ixxrk,  that 
“ when  the  creature  is  remiss  in  the  Lord’s  service,  the  Lord  deprives  him  of 
“ his  companion,  and  my  sister  Mudgha  was  my  companion  in  this  world." 
The  following  is  related  by  Abd  Allah,  son  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal : “ A woman 
“ came  in  to  my  father  and  said:  ‘0  Abu  Abd  Allah  ! I spin  at  night  by  can- 
“ die-light,  and,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  my  candle  goes  out,  I spin  by 
“ the  light  of  die  moon;  is  it  incumbent  on  me  to  separate  the  portion  spun  by 
“ the  light  of  the  candle  from  that  spun  by  the  light  of  the  moon  (10)?'  To  this 
“ my  father  answered:  ‘If  you  diink  that  there  is  a dilTerence  between  them, 
“ it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  separate  them.'  She  then  said : ‘0  .4liu  Alai  Allah ! 
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“ iire  the  groans  of  a sick  person  a repining  against  Providence?’  To  which  he 
"answmsl;  ‘1  hoj>e  nol;  it  is  rather  a complaint  addtv.ssed  to  God.’  The 
“ woman  then  withdrew,  and  my  father  said:  ‘I  never  hetird  such  a que.stion 
‘‘made;  follow  her.'  I followeti  her  therefore,  till  I saw  her  enter  into  the 
“ house  of  Bishr  al-Hali,  and  I then  letumed  and  told  my  father  that  it  was 
“ Bishr's  sister.  ‘You  are  right,'  said  he,  ‘it  is  impos'-ihle  that  this  woman 
“ could  have  been  any  other  than  Bishr's  sister!’  ” — The  same  .-MkI  Allah  re- 
lated this  anecdote:  “Miikhkha,  one  of  Bishr's  sisters,  came  to  my  father  ami 
“ said;  ‘O  Abu  Ahd  Allah!  I possess  a capital  of  two  danaks  which  I lay  out 
“ in  cotton  wool ; this  I spin  and  sell  for  half  a dirhem  (I  I);  and  I spend  one 
danak  each  week  : now  it  happened  that  the  patrolc  passed  one  night  with 
“ their  cresset,  and  1 profiled  by  the  op|>oiTunity  to  spin  a double  quanfitv 
“ by  that  light:  I know  that  God  will  question  me  on  the  subject  (12);  free  me 
“ then  from  this  strait,  and  may  God  free  thee.’  My  father  answered  ; ‘Thou  I.T." 
“ shah  s(>end  two  danaks  in  alms,  and  remain  without  any  capital  till  God 
“ gives  thee  something  belter.’  On  this  I said  : ‘ How  is  that?  You  tell  her  to 
“ give  her  capital  in  alms?’  And  my  father  replied:  ‘Omy  son!  her  question 
“ would  not  admit  of  any  modification  in  its  solution.  Who  is  she?’  I answ'ered  ; 

“ ‘ It  is  Mukhkha,  a sister  of  Bishr  al-Ilali.’  To  which  my  father  said:  ‘In 
“making  answer  to  her,  1 proceeded  on  that  supposition.’"  — Bishr  al-Haii 
said:  “ 1 learned  devotion  from  my  sister;  for  she  was  assiduous  in  al>stinence 
“ from  whatever  food  had  undergone  pre|iaratiun  by  a created  being." 


(t)  >>upbvte»  rpffivfd  a namf  on  iheir  coaverston  li>  UlAinUm 

t Literall; : Prnreised  Itdamism  on  ibe  hand  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Tilib;  iba(  is.  he  lixik  a solomu  rnfia^etDeii 
to  lhai  flTpft.  and  ritifird  it  by  plariiift  bii  hand  in  Ati’s. 

(J)  Man  of  tkt  pn<A;  a title  gi»en  ro  some  of  the  fininent  Sdfis:  it  means  one  who  walks  in  the  p»ib  of 
■scetiim  The  word  Lxi  (poM)  also  metaphoricalh  doelnn#  and  spaf  m of  conduct,  which, 

with  the  Sftfis.  c insisted  In  the  continual  practice  of  mystic  devotion. 

(4)  In  tb»  MnrAiid  this  name  U spelled  Mdbartdm. 

fSf  The  jfhdlia  aJ^  was  indubitably  a sort  of  perAime.  This  word  occurs  also  in  a satirical  verse  given 
in  the  Ham4sa,  page  MH.  line  3.  the  meaning  of  which  is:  " Compared  with  KaUda.  son  of  Mugknb.  the 
**  odour  of  a swine’s  putrid  carcass  is  musk  ainJ  ghdHa.*" — Mminski  notices  the  word  after  WaiikOli. 

(6i  Literally:  He  knorke<l  >he  door  with  the  Hug  lor  circular  knocker  . 

(T,  Abb  ^lavhd  nUMuAfa  Ibn  ImrAn.  a inember  of  the  tribe  of  Aid  and  native  of  Mosul,  learned  the  Tra- 
dilioRS from  a number  of  learned  men.  and  studied  juTispniilenre  under  ftofyan  at-Tbauri;  be  was  reoMrk- 
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able  for  bia  learning,  piety,  liberality,  and  muriified  life.  Died  A.  H.  (A.  D.  800j.  oa-Zd- 

Aira.  MS.  No.  A59.) 

(8)  Two  dinaks  made  one  third  of  a dirhem. 

t8)  The  legal  alms  ronsist  io  a yearly  U»  of  2 l/S  per  renf.  on  rattle. rauney.  corn,  fniits,  and  wares  sold, 
(to.)  In  spinning  by  mooolivhl.  she  had  economised  her  candii>«,  and  being  thus  in  some  degree  rirher,  ahe 
thought  herself  obliged  to  iorreaae  her  legal  altna:  tbia  anecdule  is  given  as  an  rvaraple  of  lK‘r  scrupulous 
piety. 

(i1>  Half  a dirhem  is  equal  to  three  dAnaks. 

(12)  As  the  cresset  did  not  belong  to  her.  she  imagined  that  she  had  Qi>  right  to  make  use  of  its  light,  and 
that  the  money  which  she  gained  in  so  doing  was  badly  acquired  ■ . 


BISHR  IHN  GHIATH  AL-MARISI. 

Altii  Abd  ar-Rahman  Bishr  Ibn  Ghiaih  llm  Abi  Karima  al-Marisi,  a tbeolo- 
;;ian  and  Jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  Altii  Hanifa,  was  descended  from  a slave 
lielonging  to  Zaid  Ibn  al-Khattab (I),  lie  was  instruete<l  in  the  latv  bv  the 
kadi  Abu  Vusuf  al-Haiien,  but  lie  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, and  taught  openly  that  the  Koran  was  created  (2);  some  abominable  opi- 
nions of  his  on  tills  subject  have  been  banded  down.  He  Ix'longed  to  that 
seel  of  tile  Murjians  (3)  which  is  called  after  him  tlie  Marisian,  and  he  held  that  it 
was  nut  an  acl  of  infidelity  to  how  down  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  but  only  a 
token  of  it.  He  had  frequent  discussions  with  the  imam  as-Shafi.  He  committed 
llie  grossest  faults  in  grammar,  from  his  ignorance  of  that  science : he  transmitted 
the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Hammad  Ihn  Salama  (4),  Ibn  Oyaina,  tlie  kiidi 
Abii  Yiisuf  and  others.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  a Jewish  goldsmith  of 
Kufa.  He  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  H.  218  D.  83;{-4) 
or  21 9. — Man'si  means  native  oJMaris,  a village  in  Egypt,  according  to  the 
statement  of  tlie  vi7.ir  Abii  Saad  in  his  work  entitled  an-Nntaf  wa  't-Tunif 
{pickings  and  sweetmeats);  hut  the  inliahitaiits  of  Misr  tell  me  that  the  Maris 
area  people  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  country  hctwcon  Nubia  and  Sycne;  they 
appear  to  he  of  the  Nubian  race,  and  their  counti'v  is  contiguous  to  that  of 
Sycne.  In  w inter  they  (the  people  of  Cairo)  are  visited  by  a cold  south  wind, 
which  they  Indicve  to  come  from  that  country,  and  name  the  Marisi  in  conse- 
quence.—I have  since  found  in  tlie  handwriting  of  a person  who  has  studied 
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this  branch  (of  science)  (5),  that  'Bishr  al-AIansi)  dwell  in  the  street  of  Bagh- 
dad which  is  called  al-Marisi  after  him,  and  lies  lietween  the  rivers  ad-DaJaj 
and  al-Bazz4zin. — I may  add  that  the  name  of  mans  is  given  at  Baghdad  to  flat 
cakes  kneaded  with  butter  and  dates;  the  people  of  Egypt  make  a similar  sort 
of  cake,  only  substituting  honey  for  dates,  and  they  call  it  basha. 


ft)  AhQ  Omar  Taid  Ibn  aUKhatUb,  on<>  of  (he  coinpanionf  of  Muhammad.  «as  an  elder  brother  of  Ibr  khalif 
Omar  Ibn  al-KhalUb.  and  embrared  i»lami»m  before  him;  lie  fought  on  Muhammad’s  side  at  ihe  battle  of 
Badr.  In  the  thirt«eaUi  year  of  the  Hijra  he  was  standard-bearer  of  the  Bloslims  in  their  espedifion  against 
the  false  prophet  Musailama ; be  led  them  to  action,  and  was  slain  after  displaying  great  gallantry.  His  bro- 
ther Omar  was  deeply  afflicted  for  his  loss.  > Al-Y&fi  Star  as- 5d fa/'.  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Aof.  funds  St  (ier- 
main.  No  foi.  72  Tcrso.)— The  details  of  his  death  mill  be  found  in  professor  KosL^garten'i  edition  of  the 
Annals  of  auTabari. 

(2j  K most  heterodoi  doctrine  [see  note  (2).  page  46);  indeed  all  the  doctors  serted  in  dogmatic  theology 
were  suspected  of  heretical  principles. 

(3)  See  Porork’s  5peHrnen.  etc.  Mobjiani 

(4)  Abb  Salaraa  Hammld  Ibn  Salami  was  descended  from  an  enfranchised  slave  bejnnging  to  the  Band 
Tamlm  and  sister’s  son  of  Hamid  al-Tawll  (see  note  (1^,  page  176;.  He  was  noted  for  his  learning,  piety,  and 
holy  life,  and  his  authority  as  a traditiooist  was  of  tlie  highest  order.  Born  at  Basra,  and  died  A.  II-  I6h 
{A.  D.  7A4-Hk~i zlN-.VvJdm  oi-ZdAira.) 

(5)  He  means  Biography 


BARKAR  IBN  KUTAIBA. 

Tlic  kadi  Abu  Bakr  Bakkar  was  son  of  Kutaiha  Ihii  Abi  Bardaa  llm  Uluid 
Allah  Ibn  Bashir  Ihn  Obaid  Allah  Ihn  Ahi  Bakra  Nufai  Ihn  al-Ilarith  Ihn  Kalda 
ath-Thakcfi  (member  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif);  Ihn  Hilda  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  Muhammad  (I ).  Bakkar  followed  tlic  doctrines  of  Abu  Fla- 
nifa,  and  was  appointed  kadi  of  Misr  in  the  year  ‘248  (A.  D.  862),  or  240; 
but  it  is  stated  in  another  account,  that  he  arrived  at  Misr  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  kadi  on  behalf  of  the  khalif  al-Mutawakkil,  on  Friday  8th  of 
the  latter  Juniada,  A.  II.  246.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  oflicc  is  well  know'n,  and  the  treatment  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  Ahmad  Ibn  Tiilun,  lord  of  Egypt,  has  been  mentioned  by  his- 
torians : Ibn  Tulun  used  to  give  Bakkir  every  year  one  thousand  dinars 
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inoiv  lhan  hLs  salary;  but  the  kadi  made  no  use  of  that  additional  sum,  nei- 
ther did  he  break  the  seal  placed  on  the  purse  which  contained  it.  Ibn  Tdidn 
having  afterwards  requiird  of  him  to  de|Kise  al-Muwaflak,  the  son  of  al-Muta- 
wakkil  and  father  of  al-Motadid  (who  had  been  declared  khalif-elect),  impri- 
soned him  on  his  refusal,  and  then  redemanded  the  anioiinl  of  the  money  whidi 
lr>4  he  had  advanced  him  e.ach  year  in  addition  to  his  salary.  Tliis  sum,  which 
consisled  in  eighteen  purses,  was  given  up  hv  Ilakkar  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, lo  the  gival  confusion  of  Ihn  Ti'dnn,  who  ihoiight  that  the  monev 
had  Ih-cti  spent,  and  hoped  to  [have  had  a pretext  lo  fiersecule  the  kadi  for  his 
inability  to  pay.  Ilakkir,  on  l>eitig  imprisoned,  was  obliged  by  Ihn  Tiilun  to 
appoint  .Muhammad  Ihn  Shadan  al-Jauhai  i(2)  as  deputy,  and  he  remained  in  con- 
linemcnt  for  a miml>er  of  years;  hut  as  the  students  who  were  learning  the 
Traditions  complained  that  they  were  deprived  of  his  tuition,  he  was  frequenllv 
produced  to  the  public  by  Ihn  Tiilun,  and  then  taught  from  a window  of  the 
prison.  The  Iddi  Bakkar  was  one  of  that  class  of  pious  men  who  were  called 
the  weepers  and  chanters  of  the  Koran  (.1);  (evfiy  (ley)  on  the  termination  of 
his  judicial  duties,  he  retired  into  a private  apartment,  and  then  recalh-d  to 
mind  the  eases  of  all  tliose  who  had  come  before  him,  and  the  judgments  which 
he  had  given;  he  would  then  weep  and  say  lo  himself:  “O,  Bakkar!  two  per- 
" sons  came  before  thee  on  such  and  such  a case;  two  adverse  parties  appeared 
“ liefore  thee  in  such  and  such  a cause,  and  thou  hast  judged  so  and  so;  how 
“ will  thou  answer  for  it  to-morrow  (4)?"  lie  frequently  made  pious  exhorta- 
tions to  the  defendant  when  administering  In  him  the  oath  (.5),  and  would  recite 
lo  him  tliis  verse_of  the  Koran:  They  who  make  merchandize  of  God's  cove- 
riani,  and  of  their  oaths,  for  a small  price,  shall  have  no  portion  in  the 
nes't  life,  etc.  (C).  He  never  ceased  making  his  Amins  (7)  render  an  account 
of  their  conduct,  and  constantly  inquired  into  the  character  of  witnesses,  lie 
was  horn  at  Basra,  H.  182  (A.  U.  798),  and  died  at  Misr  on  Thursday,  hlh  of 
Zu  'l-llijja,  A.  II.  270  (J  line,  A.  D.  884),  In-ing  still  in  prison  and  invested  with 
the  functions  of  a kadi.  On  his  death,  Misr  remained  without  a kadi  for  three 
vears.  llis  tomb  is  close  lo  that  of  the  sharif  Ibn  Tabitabi  (8),  and  is  a well- 
known  monument;  it  lies  near  the  Musalla  of  the  Baiiu  Maskin  (9);  and  is 
situated  between  the  Kaum  {the  mound)  and  the  road  below;  it  is  famous  for 
the  fulfilment  of  prayers  olTered  up  at  it.  llis  nomination  as  kadi  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  \.  II.  24.'i,  but  the  correct  dale  is  H.  240. 
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(t)  NuftI  «u  tUo  • companion  of  Ifukamaad,  orlio  named  him  Abd  Bakra,  or  Ikt  puUeif-man,  because 
he  let  himself  down  bv  a pulley  from  ibe  castle  of  Talf  uben  it  oas  attacked  by  the  Moslicns  in  A.  H. 
lifdmw,  in  the  root^ 

{!]  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Zakarlya  Ibn  Shkdln  aManhari  possessed  reputation  as  a tradi- 
Uonbt.  Be  died  A.  H.  274  (A.  D.  887j,  or  by  another  account,  286.  aged  73  years,  (tliitory  of  tht  kddis 
of  Egypt,  by  Ibn  Hajr  al«AskaUni.) 

{3/  They  «epl  for  their  sins  and  recited  the  Koran  assiduously  through  devotion. 

^4  To'inorrose,  that  Is.  tbeday  of  judgment,  when  God  should  quastiou  him 

(5j  According  to  the  Moslim  law,  oaths  are  uot  required  before  justice,  nccpt  iu  certain  rases;  a«  for  in> 
stance,  when  a plaintiff  Is  unable  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  bis  claim ; be  bas  then  the  right  of  requir- 
ing the  defendant  to  conffrro  hU  negation  by  oath  In  criminal  causes  oaths  are  not  rereivablr. 

(6)  Koran;  sural  3,  verse  71. 

(7t  Amin  anglic*  trustee  or  conOdaou  It  Is  the  name  of  an  odVcr  in  tbe  kJwirs  court,  in  the  man- 

ner of  a register.  It  also  signifies  an  inquisitor. > (Hamilton’s  iJedtiya,  vol.  II.  p.6l8.}-  They  were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  dorumenls  in  the  kidi's  office,  and  of  all  properly  confided  to  him. 

(8)  Ibn  Tabitabl’i  life  is  given  page  114. 

(tf)  This  Musalla  was  probably  in  the  Lesser  Karifa. 


ABU  BAKR  THE  JURISOiNSULT. 

Abik  Bakr  Ibn  Alxl  ar-Rabmin  Ibn  al-Hlrit)i  Ibn  llisbam  Ibn  al-Mugbaira 
Ibn  Abd  al-Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Maklizdm  al-Kurasbi  al-Makhzunii  (member  of 
the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  descended  from  Makhzum),  was  one  of  llxe  Seven 
Jurisconsults  of  Medina.  The  surname  Abd  Bakr  was  his  real  name,  and  we 
liave  placed  him  under  (he  letter  /?,  because  it  is  customary  with  annalists,  when 
noticing  a person  who  has  no  other  name  but  a surname,  to  insert  his  life  un- 
der the  letter  which  corresponds  to  the  initial  of  the  consequent  in  the  geni- 
tive (I);  some  annalists,  however,  place  names  of  this  kind  in  a separate  chap- 
ter.— Abii  Bakr  was  one  of  the  chief  Tdbis  (2),  and  was  called  the  monk  of  the 
Koraish:  his  father  al-Hkrith,  brother  of  Abu  Jahl,  was  an  eminent  companion 
of  Muhammad.  Tbe  birth  of  Ahil  Bakr  took  place  under  tlie  khalifat  of  Omar 
Ibn  al-Khattab,  uid  hi* death  happened  in  A.  II.  04  (A.  D.  712-3);  which  year 
was  denominated  the  year  of  the' jurisconsults,  because  a number  of  them  died 
therein.  The  Seven  Jurisconsults  lived  at  Medina  in  the  same  lime,  and  it  was 
from  them  lh.il  the  science  {(f  taw)  and  legal  decisions  spread  over  the  world: 
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wp  shall  notice  them  under  their  respective  letters.  One  of  the  learned  has 
united  the  names  of  them  all  in  tlic  two  followiiu;  verses  ; 

He  who  takelh  not  an  im.'lm  for  shall  receive  a |>nrlion  (in  the  nrxt  life]  inade- 
quate to  his  deserts.  Learn  here  their  names:  Uhaid  Allah,  Orwa,  Kftsim,  Said,  Sii- 
laimAn,  Abd  Bakr,  Khirija. 

V\  ere  it  not  that  it  is  vei’v  requisite  for  the  jurisconsults  of  our  epoch  to  have 
information  rcspectiiif;  the.se  persons,  I should  not  have  made  mention  of  them 
in  a work  which,  like  this,  aims  at  concision : for  they  are  so  well  known,  that 
I.TiS  I mi|]ht  have  passed  them  over  in  silence  (3).  They  were  desijrnalcd  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Seven  Jurisconsults,  because  the  right  of  giving  decisions  on 
points  of  law  had  passed  to  them  from  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  and  thev 
Itecame  publicly  known  as  muftis ; it  is  true  that  there  were  some  learned  Tdhts 
.still  living,  .Salim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  for  instance;  but  these  seven  alone 
were  acknowledged  as  competent  to  give  fatwas,  or  legal  decisions.  Such  is 
th«  observation  made  by  the  haliz  as-Silafi. 


il>  In  Aba  Bakr  (Pater  Pakri:.  Bakr  U govcroMl  in  ibr  genitive  as  consequent  of  the  aateredent  aihd. 

(2j  See  page  4,  note  (S). 

(3;  It  might  be  lupposed  that  the  author  itilemled  this  passage  as  a sarcasm  against  the  jurii»ronMiits  of  hit 
time,*  but  such.  I am  tndined  to  think,  was  nut  his  intention. 


ABL  OTHMAN  AL-MAZINl  THE  GRAMMAR1A^. 

Ahu  Othman  Bakr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othman  (named  also  Bakia  and  Adi) 
llm  Habih  al-Mazini  was  a native  of  Basra  and  the  Grst  man  of  the  age  in  gram- 
mar and  general  literature.  He  learned  philology  from  Abu  Obaida,  al-Asmai, 
Ahu  Zaid  al-Ansari  and  others,  and  had  for  pupil  Abu  'l-.Ahbas  al-Miibarrad, 
who  profited  greatly  hv  his  tuition,  and  handed  down  many  pieces  of  traditional 
literature  which  he  had  learned  from  his  master.  Tlie  following  works  were 
composed  by  al-Mazini  : Observations  on  the  Faults  of  Language  committed  bv 
the  Vulgar;  a Treatise  oii  the  Arabic  Article;  one  on  the  Cinjugations ; one  on 
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Pro*ody;  one  on  Rhyme;  and  the  Kitdb  ad-DihdJ,  written  in  opposition  to  a 
work  of  the  same  title  eomposecf  bv  Abu  Ol>aida  (1).  It  is  related  by  Abu  Jaafar 
at-Tahawi  that  he  heard  Rakkar  Ibii  Kiitaiba,  the  kiidi  of  E(>ypt,  say:  “I  ne- 
“ ver  saw  any  grammarian  resemble  a juriseonsult  except  Haivan  Ibn  Hanna 
“ and  al-Mazi'ni meaning  the  present  Abii  Othman.  Al-Mazitii  was  scrupu- 
lously pious,  and  among  the  anecdotes  related  by  al-Mubarrad  (on  this  sub- 
ject) is  the  following;  ‘‘A  (2) went  to  Abii  Othman,  and  offered  him  one 

“ hundred  dinars,  on  condition  that  he  would  explain  to  him  the  grammar  of 
'*  Siliawaih.  He  refused  however  to  do  so,  and  1 said  to  him : ‘ May  I be  your 
“ ransom ! how  can  you  ivject  so  advantageous  an  offer,  suffering,  as  voii  do, 
“ from  poverty  and  extreme  distress?’  On  which  he  replied;  ‘That  work  con- 
“ tains  three  hundred  and  so  many  verses  of  the  book  of  God  (lAe  Koran),  and 
“ I do  not  think  it  right  to  communicate  them  to  a zimnii;  (in  this  I am  ac- 
“ tuated)  by  zeal  for  tlie  book  of  God,  and  by  the  desire  of  guarding  it  from 
“ profanation.’ — Some  time  after,  a slave  girl  happening  to  sing,  in  the  pre- 
“ sence  of  the  khalif  al-VVathik,  this  verse  of  the  poet  al-Arji  (3): 

*U  {/(iir]  tyrant  I tbyevil  treatment  uf  a man  « hu  made  thee  his  aalntation,  is  an  in- 
• justice  I 

“ A contestation  arose  among  the  persons  who  were  in  the  khalif’s  presence, 
“ respecting  the  case  of  the  word  (man);  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  should 
“ be  put  in  the  accusative,  as  being  the  subject  of  a proposition  governed  bv 
“ (utique) ; and  others,  would  have  it  in  the  nominative  as  being  the  attribute  of 
“ that  proposition  (4).  The  girl  maintained,  however,  that  her  master,  Abu 
“ Othman  al-Mizini  had  taught  her  to  pronounce  the  word  in  the  accusative. 
“ Al-Wathik  therefore  sent  for  him:  ‘When  1 came  into  his  presence,’  said 
“ Abu  Othman,  ‘he  asked,  ‘Of  what  family  are  you  (5)?’  I answered:  ‘Of 
“the  Banu  Miizin.’  — ‘Which  of  the  Mazins?  Is  it  those  of  the  tribe  of 
“ Tamim,  those  of  the  trilie  of  Kais,  or  those  of  the  tribe  of  Rabla?’-  ‘’That 
“ofRabia,’  I replied. — The  khalif  then  addressed  me  in  the  dialect  of  my 
‘‘  tribe,  saying,  Ha  'Smith,  in  place  of  Ma  'Smuk  (what  is  thy  name?)  for 
“ they  change  the  m into  b and  vice  versa.  Not  wishing  to  answer  him  in  the 
“ same  dialect,  so  as  to  avoid  pronouncing  before  him  the  word  Makr,  I 
“ replied  ‘Bakr(6);’  and  he,  having,pcrccived  my  motive,  was  well  pleased  with 
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“ lltat  (rnark  of  respect).  He  then  repeated  to  me  the  verse  of  al-Arji,  and  asked 
“ me  if  I put  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  accusative;  to  which  I answered: 
“ ‘Commander  of  the  Faithful!  it  must  lie  put  in  the  accusative.' — ‘Why  so?’ 
“ ‘ — Because  is  a noun  of  aclion  employed  here  witli  the  sense  of 

•‘Then  al-Yasidi  commenced  making  me  some  ohjection,  hut  1 said:  ‘The 
‘ phrase  is  similar  to  this  ij'  [utique  actionem  luam  percu- 

“ tie/uli  Zeidum  injustitia  est);  the  word  is  governed  by  and  is 

therefore  in  the  accusative;  the  proof  is,  that  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  stis- 
jx'nded  till  you  pronounce  which  completes  it  (7).’  Al-Wathik  approved 
“ of  my  opinion,  and  asked  me  if  1 had  any  children.  ‘Yes,  Commander  of 
“ the  Faithful;  a little  girl.’ — ‘And  what  did  she  say  to  you  on  leaving  her  I' 
“ — * She  recited  to  me  these  verses  of  the  poet  al-Aasha  (8) : 

1^(1  ‘Remain  with  us,  dearest  father  I we  shall  be  happy  whilst  you  stay.  IF  a distant 

‘ region  possess  yon,  we  foresee  that  harsh  treatment  will  befal  us,  and  that  the  ties  of 
‘ blood  will  be  severed  (iy  our  unjust  relations).’ 

"■‘.AikI  what  answer'.’’  said  he,  ‘did  you  return  her’/’ — ‘My  answer,’  1 re- 
plied,  ‘was  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Jarir: 

‘ My  eonfidenee  is  in  Ctod,  whose  power  is  shared  by  none;  and  my  hopes  of  success 
‘ are  Nxed  upon  the  khalifl'  ‘ 

“ On  this  al-W'athik  said:  ‘1  answer  for  your  .success  ;'  and  he  dismissed  roe 
“ with  a present  of  one  thousand  dinars.’  Al-Mubarrad  then  relates  that  al- 
Mazini,  on  his  return  to  Basra,  said  to  him:  “ W'hat  think  you  of  that,  Abu  '1- 
" Ahbas?  I refused  one  hundred  dinars  for  God's  sake,  and  he  has  given  me 
“ a thousand  in  stead.”  Al-Muharrad  states  a Iso  that  he  heard  al-Mazini  re- 
late the  following  anecd  ote : “ There  was  a |tersou  who,  for  a long  time,  stu- 
•‘  died  under  me  the  grammar  of  Sibawaih,  and  who  said  to  me,  when  he  got 
“ to  the  end  of  the  Ironk,  ‘May  God  reejuite  you  well!  as  for  me,  I have  not 
“ understood  a letter  of  it.’  ” Abu  Olhman  al-Mazini  died  at  Basra.  A.H.  249 
( A.  D.  SG."));  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  248  or  23G. 

(1)  Dibaj  fi>C4iri»  madr  of  ailk  AbO  Obsida't  work  if  noticed  by  Hajji  Rhalifa,  but  doe«  ih>( 
fn«Mtlion  ill  fubjort. 

Zimmi  nipaaf  it  ii  ibr  legal  denotmiialion  of  tb^  Christian,  Jfwifh,  and  ^abran  subject*  of  a 

power. 
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;3;>  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Amr  aWArji  of  Arj  RMf  Tdif  ) wai  grandaon  of  the  hhtlif  Othmln.  Hit  liff. 

pxlracled  from  a»-!N>ydti’s  Shark  SkatrdJtid  al-Mitgkmt*  ia  givao  by  U<  d«  Sacy  in  hia  Antkotogit  Gramtnati- 
ralt,  page  4S3. 

(4;  Thi»  graramaiical  question  ran  only  be  understood  by  refercnee  lo  ihc  Arabic  text  of  the  vme;  It  is 
nefeasary,  ho«erer.  u>  obscrre  (hat  eiprcasiona  auch  as  the  follovingv  C/lffM  !>«««  esi  juMiu$,  would  stand 
thus.  Ulitfue  Drum  jujiui,  if  rontirued  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language.  1 shall  roakeaitolber 
remark  on  (bis  anecdote;  neither  of  the  two  parlies  understood  the  mennistg  uf  the  verse,  otherwise  thes 
wrMild  not  have  given  grammaliral  explanations  so  totally  inapplicable 
(S)  Literally:  Of  whom  is  the  man?  It  was  natural  for  the  khallf  to  natAe  aae  of  the  third  peraan  In  ad> 
dressing  a stranger  and  one  much  beneath  him.  's 

{%)  The  word  .WoJtr  means  wite  or  stratagem.  In  rcspcclablc  society,  terms  of  a disagreeable  import  arr 
.vvoidetl  in  coiiversalion.  as  the  person  spoken  lo  might  consider  them  as  an  olTence  to  himself  or  as  an  evil 
••nscn.  .See  Lane’s  A roMon  iVsgArs.  chap.  2,  note  H.) 

<7)  Al'Mkritii's  reasutiiiig  Is  perfectly  just,  but  it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  only  who  are  acquiiniad  vilb^ 
ibe  lechnscalities  of  the  Arobic  system  of  grammar.  * 

i8]  The  life  of  nl-Aasha  ia  gtven  by  M.  de  !»ary  in  his  (‘ArestomorAfr,  tom.  li  p.  471.  * . t 


•r  • ^ 


BOLLKKIN  IB^  ZllU. 

Abu  ’l-Futikh  Bolukkin(l)  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Man.id  al-Himyari  as-Stinhaji  (^.<- 
cendfd  from  the  tribe  of  llimyar  through  that  of  Sunhdj)  was  grandfather  of 
llte  lUdis,  whose  life  has  been  given  (2).  He  was  also  called  Ytlsuf,  but  it  is  by 
the  name  of  Bolukktn  that  be  is  generally  known.  It  was  he  whom  al-Moizz 
Ibn  al-Mansur  al-Oliaidi  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Ifrikiya  {Africa  Propria)  on 
his  deprlure  for  Fgypt;  this  nomination  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  22nd 
Z(i  'l-Hijja,  A.  H.  361  (October,  A.  D.  1)72),  and  the  people  were  enjoined  by 
al-Moizz  to  obey  Boinkkin,  who  was  then  placed  in  possession  of  the  province, 
and  had  its  revenues  collected  in  his  name.  .Al-Moizi  {in  departing)  gave  him 
pressing  injunctions  respecting  a nnral>er  of  things  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
linished  by  saying:  “Though  you  forget  my  counsels,  forget  not  {at  least)  these 
“ three : never  cease  levying  contributions  on  the  nomadic  Arabs,  and  keeping 

the  sword  on  {the  necks  of)  the  Berlters;  never  appoint  any  of  your  hro- 
“ thers  or  cousins  to  a place  of  authority,  for  they  imagine  that  they  have  a 
“ better  right  than  you  to  the  jiowcr  with  which  you  are  invested;  and  treat 
“ with  favour  the  dwellers  in  towns.”  He  then  departed,  and  Bolukkin,  after 
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bidding  him  adieu,  returned  to  his  government,  and  having  taken  the  eountrv 
under  hia  command,  he  ruled  with  ability,  and  gave  unremitting  attention  to 
the  welfare  of  hia  empire  and  subjects.  He  died  on  Sundav  the  23rd  of  Zi\  'I- 
Hijja,  A.  H.  373  (May,  A.  U.  U84},  at  a place  called  Waraklaii,  im  the  con- 
fines of  Ifrikiva.  His  death  was  the  result  of  an  infinmmalion  in  the  intestines; 
or,  as  some  say,  of  a tumour  in  his  hand.  He  had  four  hundreil  concubines; 
and  it  is  even  staled  that  on  one  single  dav,  the  births  of  seventeen  sons  were 
successively  announced  to  him.  — His  name  must  lie  pronoiinciKl  Holukkin, 
and  his  father’s,  7Jn.  Tlie  remainder  of  his  genealogy  will  he  given  in  the  life 
of  his  descendant  Tamim. 

ill  All  Europein  authors  have  « nuan  thta  iiamr  Htlkin,  or  Botkin ; but  iia  true  pronuncialloo  ta  givra 
bv  Ibn  Kballlliln. 

(S)  S«  pago  MS. 


BlIRAN. 

Biiran  was  daughter  of  al-Plasan  Ibn  Sahl,  whose  life  shall  be  given;  it  is 
17S  said  by  gome  tliat  her  real  name  was  Khidija  and  her  surname  Buran;  but  the 
first  is  the  more  general  opinion.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  khalif  al-Mamiin, 
who  was  induced  to  marry  her  by  the  high  esteem  he  Ixire  her  father.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Fam  as-Silh,  with  festivities  and  rejoicings  the  like  ot 
which  were  never  witnessed  for  ages  liefore  ; the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  her 
' father  (/Ac  criir),  whose  liberality  went  so  far  that  he  showei-ed  halls  of  musk 
upon  the  Hashimites  (1),  the  commanders  of  the  troo|is,  the  kdtibs  [2;,  and 
the  persons  who  held  an  eminent  rank  at  ixniii ; eacli  of  these  halls  contained 
a ticket,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a landed  property,  or  of  a 
slave  girl,  or  of  a set  of  horses,  etc.;  and  the  person  into  whose  hands  it  fell, 
having  opened  it  and  read  its  contents,  proceeded  to  an  agent  specially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  from  whom  he  received  the  object  inscribed  on 
the  ticket,  whether  it  was  a farm,  or  other  property,  or  a horse,  or  a slave 
girl,  or  a inanilAk.  The  vizir  then  scattered  gold  and  silver  coins,  balls 
of  musk,  and  eggs  of  amlier  among  the  rest  of  the  people.  He  defrayed  all  the 
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expenses  of  al-Mamiin,  of  his  oflicers  and  companions,  those  of  the  troops  which 
accompanied  him,  and  of  the  camp-followers,  who  were  innumerable ; he  even 
paid  the  camel-drivers,  those  who  hired  the  camels  out,  the  boatmen,  and  all 
those  who  were  in  the  camp;  so  that  none  of  the  latter  were  under  the  necessity 
of  buyin)'  any  thing  cither  for  himself  or  his  horse.  At-Tabari  relates,  in  his 
History,  that  al-Mamun  stopped  nineteen  days  with  al-Hasan  {Biirdn’t.  father), 
who  furnished  him  and  his  suite,  everyday,  with  all  they  required;  these  ex- 
penses amounted  to  fifty  millions  of  dirhems  (3).  Al-Mamdn,  on  his  departure, 
having  ordered  him  ten  millions  of  dirhems  (4),  and  granted  him  Fam  as-Silh 
in  Gef,  al-Hasan  gave  a public  audience,  and  disUibuted  tliat  sum  to  the  khalif  s 
generals,  companions,  and  domestics.  The  historian  then  says:  “After  this, 
“ on  the  8th  of  Ramadan,  al-Mamun  went  forth  to  (visit)  al-Hasan,  and  he  set 
“ out  from  Fam  as-Silh  on  the  22nd  Shawwal,  A.  H.  210.  The  death  of 
“ Hamid  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid  (5)  took  place  on  the  Grst  of  Shawwal,  the  same 
“year.”  The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  another  historian:  ''(At  the 
“ marriage  ceremony]  a mat  interwoven  with  gold  was  spread  out  for  al-Ma- 
“ mOn,  who  stood  on  it  whilst  pearls  were  showered  down  in  abundance  at  his 
“ feet;  on  perceiving  the  pearls  thus  scattered  on  the  mat  of  gold,  he  said: 
“ ‘God  be  merciful  to  Abu  Nuw.is  (6)  ! one  would  think  that  he  had  seen  this, 
“ when  he  described  the  bubbles  which  cover  the  surface  of  wine  when  mixed 
with  water: 

‘ The  little  bubbles  and  the  great  resemble  a gravel  of  pearls  upon  a ground  of  gold.’ 

(In  this  verse  critics  have  remarked  a fault,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
••xplained  here.)  (7) — “Al-Mamun  then  granted  al-Hasan  one  year’s  revenue 
“ of  Fars  and  of  the  province  of  al-Ahwaz.  Poets  and  orators  were  profuse  in 
“ their  praises  on  tliis  occasion,  and  the  following  verses  on  the  subject  bv 
“ Muhammad  Ibn  Hazim  al-Bahili,  have  been  remarked  for  their  ingenuity  (8): 

' God  grant  that  Bfirtn  and  al-Hasan  may  be  happy  with  the  son-in-law  I Thou  hast 
' triumphed,  son  of  Harun  (9);  and  of  whose  daughter  hast  thou  made  the  conquest?' 

“ When  these  verses  were  mentioned  to  al-Mamdn,  he  said : ‘ By  Allah ! I know 
“ not  whether  the  author  means  good  or  ill.”'  At-Tabnri  says:  “ .Al-Miimun 
“ went  in  to  Buran  on  the  third  night  after  his  arrival  at  Fam  as-Silh;  and  when 
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“ he  sat  dowa  bv  her  side,  a thousand  pearls  were  showered  upon  them,  out 
“ of  a golden  tray,  by  her  grandmother ; he  ordered  them  to  be  picked  up,  and 
“ asked  her  how  many  there  were,  and  she  answered,  one  thousand;  on  which 
“ he  deposited  them  in  her  lap,  saying;  ‘Let  this  be  the  marriage  gift,  and  ask 
“ what  thou  rcquircst.’  On  this,  her  grandmother  said  to  her:  ‘Speak  to  thy 
“ lord,  who  hath  commanded  thee.’  Riiran  then  asked  him  to  pardon  Ibrahim 
“ Ibn  al-Mahdi  (10)."  (His  life  has  been  already  given  in  page  16.)  ‘‘To  this 
“ the  khalif  auswere<l.  saying:  ‘I  grant  his  pardon.'  On  that  night  they  lit  a 
l.t«“  candle  of  ambergris  weighing  eighty  pounds,  which  was  placed  in  a candle- 
“ stick  (1 1)  of  gold;  but  al-Mamun  blamed  them,  saying,  that  it  wras  an  excess 
“of  prodigality."  Another  author  says;  “When  al-Mamun  sought  to  enter 
“ in  to  Ruriin,  he  was  refused  admittance,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  indis- 
“ |>osed,  but  he  w'ould  not  retire;  and  when  his  bride  was  brought  forth  to  him, 
“ he  found  her  unwell,  and  left  her.  The  next  morning,  when  lie  gave  public 
" audience,  the  ia/ii  Ahmad  Ibn  Yusuf  (12)  entered  and  said  to  him  : ‘Com- 
“ mander  of  the  Faitliful  I may  God  accord  you  happiness  and  good  fortune  in 
“ what  you  have  undertaken ; may  you  lie  great  in  prowess  and  victorious  in 
“ comliat!’  To  this  al-Mamun  replied  by  reciting  the  following  verses: 

* Eques  im|>etiiosus.  cum  iiasti  suA  prnmptus  ad  cnnfossiunein  in  leiirbris,  pr^am 

' suam  sangnine  inlicere  vnigil;  sed  cum  prohibuil  ilia,  cum  sanguine,  a sanguine 

BUO.'  ’’ 

In  tliis,  he  made  allusion  to  the  nature  of  her  indisposition,  and  the  figure  he 
employed  is  perfectly  appropriate.  The  fon-going  anecdote  is  related  by  Abu  '1- 
Ablias  al-Jurjani  '13  in  his  Kindirdt  or  tropes;  but  I have  found  the  story  told 
in  a different  ni.inner;  and  God  knows  liest  the  truth  (1-4).  .All  this  occurred  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  210  (A.  U.  825-6),  but  al-Mamun  had  been  («/- 
ready)  betrothed  to  her  in  the  year  202.  She  was  wiih  him  in  A.  H.  218  when 
he  died;  his  death  look  place  on  Thursday,  17th  Rajab  (August,  .A.  D.  833); 
and  hers,  on  Tuesday,  27th  of  the  first  Rabi,  271  (Seplenilier,  A.  D.  88-4)  She 
was  then  eighty  years  of  age,  as  she  was  born  on  Sunday  evening,  2nd  Safar, 
A.  11.  192  (December,  A.  1).  807),  at  Raghdad.  It  is  .said  that  she  was  buried 
in  a vault  opposite  to  the  maksdra  (1,5)  in  the  mosipie  of  the  sultan,  and  that 
her  monument  exists  till  this  day. — According  to  as-Sam4iii,  Fam  a.sSilli  {the 
mouth  of  the  Sdh)  is  a town  on  the  Tigris  near  Wasil ; but  the  kdtih  1m;id  ad- 
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din  s»y*,  in  his  Khartda,  tlial  as-Silh  is  a large  canal  branching  off  the  Tigris 
alwvc  VVasit,  and  that  a great  niimher  of  towns  (16)  were  on  its  banks;  but  the 
waters  having  overflowed,  those  places  went  to  ruin.  I must  observe  llial  Imad 
ad-din  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  as-Samani,  having  made  a long 
residence  at  VVasit  as  director  of  the  government  ollice  (17). 


(11  Thf  penoni  relalfd  to  ibe  Abbatidr  kkaUfa  «vrv  de»i(^tiaUKt  by  Ibc  title  of  lUibinites.  ai  being 
reoded  from  one  common  anccalor.  Illshira  Ibn  Abd  Maii&f. 


,2't  See  page  26.  note  (7). 

,9)  Thi».  on  a very  moderate  evaluation,  is  about  ooe  millioa  l*o  hundred  thousand  pounds  slefitiig 

(4i  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

tSi  Hamid  Ibn  Abd  RbHamld  died  in  the  jear  210  (A.  D.  625i-  He  was  a native  of  Tds,  and  oue  of 
abUitiiOn's  prtnd|uil  generals-  In  his  enlerpriies  hr  displaced  great  vigour,  courage,  and  promptitude  — 
(aln-Atijdm  us-ZdAira.] 

(6j  Literally;  May  God  »tay  him.  Tliis  imprecation  is  frequently  emploved  to  denote  approbation. 

[7)  The  fault  consists  in  hU  having  employed  and  y feiiiiiitnes  of  y^\  and  jS\ 

{which  are  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree,,  without  their  being  precluded  by  the  definite  aitiele,  or  fot>> 
lowed  by  a complement  in  ibr  genitive  case.  (See  M.  de  Sacy's  Grommaire  Aro6e,  tom.  II.  p.  302.)  An 
Arabic  grammarian,  in  noticing  this  fault,  would  say,  in  bU  lechnical  language,  ^ 

^ The  word  signifies  bubbles,  but  this  meaning  is  not  indicated  by  the 


leucoos;  it  fscciirs  again,  however,  in  page  413,  line  5,  of  the  Arabic  teit,  viith  the  same  signifiratiun. 

(81  In  the  original  Arabic,  these  ve<rwe>  are  so  tamed,  that  they  may  be  taken  either  as  a coaplimeat  or  a 
sarcasm. 

(9;  The  khalif  al-MAmbn  was  son  of  Harfln  ar-RashId. 

(lO'i  In  the  Arabic  teit,  the  word  {fbnl  has  been  omitted  through  ioattention. 

(Hi  Mr.  Lane,  in  the  secuiid  volunse  of  hie  cscelleot  translation  of  the  Thoutand  and  One  (p.  351j, 

refers  to  this  passage,  and  ■uppOH's  that  the  word as  given  In  my  Arabic  edition  of  Ibn  EbnllilUn's 
work,  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  jjJ  lantern.  The  best  manuscripts  agree,  however,  in  giving  and 
the  correctness  of  this  reading  is  confirned  by  the  following  passage  from  Kamil  ad*d1a's  History  of  Aleppo: 


A *•  four  candles  of  ambergris  in  as  manv  candlesiirks  of 


silver.’*  (See  Freytag's  Se/eeto  ex  ilUtorid  ilaJebi,  p.  34.)  Were the  true  reading  In  the  first  iniiance. 
we  should  necessarily  be  obliged  to  suppose  that,  in  the  second,  1 ■■  > mistake  of  the  copyist  for  ; 

which  is  inadmissible.  The  word ^ is  not  to  be  found  in  the  levkons  with  the  signification  of  conj/sirirk. 
but  this  or  /aw fern  Is  certainly  its  meaning  here.  The  same  word  occurs  again  in  the  neit  page  of  M.  Frey- 
tag’s  work,  where  It  is  said  that  the  princess  Katr  an-MadA  (dew-drop)  went  forth,  preceded  by  four  hun- 
dred female  slaves,  each  of  whom  bore  in  her  band  a jy  of  gold  and  silver,  cunlaliiiiig  a candle  of  ambergris. 

(I2l  Ahmad  Ibn  Yhsuf  Ibn  al-KAsim  was  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave.  He  filled  the  place  of  hdlib  iu 
one  of  the  government  offices,  and  was  distinguivbed  by  his  talents,  instruction,  prudence,  and  skill  in  stale 
affairs;  be  was  also  a poet.  On  the  death  of  the  visir  Abmad  Ibn  Abi  kbiUd,  he  was  cboaeu  to  awcci'ed 
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bim  bf  lb«  khalir  ti*M4nibn.  lo  wboo  be  bed  been  recorameAded  by  eWHtMn  Ibn  Sebl.  He  died  durittf 
the  reign  of  el-MImfin.  No.  806,  fot.  311.) 

(IS)  Abb  'I'AbbAe  Ahmed  Ibn  Muhernmad  Ibn  Abmed  el*Jurjlni  wei  e doctor  of  tbe  leet  of  e>*8hin. 

* He  eludied  jariipnideDce  under  AbO  Ubek  ei>Sblrlxi.  end  beceme  eminent  ‘for  hU  telenU.  He  filled  ibe 
piece  of  kAdi  et  Beire.  end  wee  the  eheikb  of  the  Shefites  in  thet  city.  He  wee  teemed  in  tbe  Tredilione  end 
compoeed  bulb  in  veree  end  in  prose.  Among  hie  worke  ere  the  following:  Kitdb  oe*5Ad/i  (Ibe  total- 
ing]. rare,  in  4 roU.  The  Tajrld  (M«  afrfpped),  e large  volume  of  legal  dedelooe  without  the 

proofs.  .4<-.>yudyldl  ((Ar  pusfler).  being  e collection  of  enigmas.  Jeuc  <Tefprtl.  etc  He  died 

A.  II  4Hi  (A.  1».  lomi,.— (rub  aJ-roA.  roA.  iu-Shdf.) 

(14)  This  story  is  told  differently  in  another  pert  of  the  work,  fire  page  3K. 

(15  fiee  note  i,Si.  page  2SM 

(16  Literally;  Places. 

(17:  An  office  etisted  In  each  province,  for  the  edministreiion  of  the  gosernmeni  esleies.  recovery  of 
lairs,  end  registry  of  ell  property  liable  to  teietlon. 


Bl'RI  TAJ  AI^MI  LI  K. 


Alnl  Said  Ruri,  surnamcd  Taj  al-Muluk  (croum  of  kings)  and  Majd  ad-din 
(glory  of  religion)  was  tlie  younjjcst  son  of  Aiyub  Ibn  Sbadi  (whose  life  has 
be<‘n  already  given),  and  brother  to  the  sultan  Sal&h  ad-din.  He  was  a man  of 
talent ; and  his  diwdn,  or  collected  poetical  works,  though  made  up  of  pieces, 
some  feebly,  and  some  well  written  (I),  is  yet  good,  if  compared  to  those  of 
the  epoch.  I extract  from  it  tlie  following  lines,  WTittcn  on  one  of  his  mam- 
liiks,  who  came  riding  up  from  the  west  on  a grey  horse: 


.My  friend  approached  from  the  west,  riding  on  a grey  horae,  and  I exclaimed  ; 
" Glon’  to  the  Almighty  t the  sun  has  risen  in  the  west !" 

V 

The  following  piece  is  given  as  his  by  the  kdlib  Imad  ad-dln,  in  the  Kha- 
rtda : 

O,  thou  who,  when  pleased,  art  my  life;  and  when  angry,  my  death  I hon  beautiful 
tstt  are  the  musk-spoUed  roses  of  thy  cheeks  (2)  I Between  thy  eyelids  is  a (mnjrie)  power 
whicli  holdcth  sway  over  my  weakness.  I strived  to  assume  fortitude,  though  love 
tormented  me,  and  passed  all-bounds.  Perhaps  Fortune  may  one  day  grant,  through 
nistakc,  that  I obtain  from  thee  my  cure. 

He  also  quotes  the  following  : 


* • 

* •-  - * - 


i 
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O,  thoa  whobearest  a lance  as  slender  aslhy  waist  I 0,  tbou  who  wieldest  a sword 
which  wounds  like  Ihy  glances!  Quit  the  lance  and  sheath  thy  wca|win,  for  sometimes, 
undesignedly,  thou  givi'st  mortal  wounds  (leilA  (Ay  ryrij.  , 

This  prince  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  other  s|>ecimeiis,  Iiesitles  the 
foregoing,  arc  given  by  Imiid  ad-din.  Biiri  was  born  in  the  month  of  Zt'i  ‘I- 
Hijja,  A.  II.  .^.i6  (.\.  D.  1161),  and  died  near  Alep|)0,  on  Thursday  the  ‘2dnl  of 
Safar,  A.  II,  579  (June,  A.D.  1183),  of  a wound  he  rtK;eived  when  that  place 
was  besiegeii  by  hia  brother,  tlie  sultan  Salah  ad-din.  They  laid  siege  to  it  on 
(he  16th  of  Muharram,  and  on  the  same  day,  Biiri  received  (he  wound  in  his 
knee  of  which  he  died.  Tlie  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  says,  in  his  al-Bark  as-Sheimi  . 
“ On  the  conclusion  of  (he  jieace  (3),  the  sultan,  before  his  entry  into  the 
“ citv,  had  a feast  pre]iared  in  the  camp  for  Imad  ad-din  [Zinki ,,  the  lord  of 
“ Aleppo  j he  was  sitting  at  table,  with  Zinki  by  his  side,  and  we  were  in  the 
“ height  of  joy  and  pleasure,  when  the  chamberlain  entered  and  wliis|M;retl  to 
“ tlie  sultan  that  his  brother  was  dead.  On  receiving  this  information,  he  lie- 
“ trayed  no  emotion;  and  having  given  orders  to  bury  him  privately,  he  conti- 
“ nued  to  do  the  honours  of  hospitality  to  the  last  moment.”  It  is  related  that 
Salah  ad-din  used  to  say:  “We  did  not  gain  Aleppo  cheaply  at  (he  cost  of  Taj 
“al-Muluk's  life.” — Buri  is  a Turkish  word  and  means  wolf.  ^ ■ 

f 

U)  LiUrally:  Lean  and  fat;  a metaphor  taken  from  rattle. 

(3}  Mole*  on  Ibe  cheek  arc  compared  bj  the  pocla  to  ipoU  ofmosk,  which  ia  of  a black  colour. 

(31  Zioki  offered  aome  retistaare  at  firat,  but  he  then  made  a socrel  treaty  with  Salih  ad-dIn,  and  )ta\p 
Aleppo  up  to  him. 


TUTUSrt. 

Abd  Said  Tutush  (1)  Ihn  Alb  Arslan  Ihn  Uawud  Ibn  Mikail  Ibn  Saljuk  Ihn 
Dakak  as-Saljuki  was  lord  of  the  countries  to  ihe  east  of  Syria.  When  Badr  al- 
JamMi  held  Damascus  besieged  by  order  of  the  lord  of  Egypt  {the  Fatimite  khalif 
al-Mustansir),  the  Turk  Atsiz  (2)  Ibn  Aiik  Ibn  al-Khowarezmi,  who  was  then 
in  pos.spssion  of  the  citv,  sent  to  implore  the  aid  of  Tutush,  who  marched  to  his 

35 
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assistance.  On  arrivin;;  near  Damascus,  Tiitush  was  met  by  Al««,  wliom  be 
caused  to  be  arix-sted,  and  having  put  him  to  death,  lie  took  [lossessioii  of  bis 
kingdom:  this  was  in  the  year 'i7l,  on  the  11th  of  the  second  ftabi  .Octolier, 
1078).  .Atsiz  had  l>econie  master  of  the  city  in  tlie  month  of  Zu  'UKaada, 
468  (June,  A.D.  1076);  I have  ix>ad,  however,  in  some  historical  work,  that  it 
was  in  472.  It  has  Im-cii  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Ak-Sunkur  (.1),  that  Tu- 
• 40  tush  again  took  Alep|Mi  in  A.  H.  478 ; he  then  conquered  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
but  the  di.sscnsions  which  afterwards  aro.se  between  him  and  his  nephew  Hark- 
yaruk  led  to  a war,  and  a battle  was  fought  In-tween  them,  near  the  cilv  of 
Dai,  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  Safar,  A.  11.  488  (February,  A.  D.  lOil.'i),  in  which 
the  troops  of  Tutush  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain:  his  birth  was  in 
the  montli  of  Ramadan,  A.'iS  (August,  A.  I).  1066).  He  left  two  sons,  Fakhr 
al-Muluk  Ridwan  and  Shams  al-Muluk  Ahu  Nasr  Dakak,  the  former  of  whom 
took  jiossession  of  the  principality  of  Aleppo,  and  the  latter  of  that  of  Damascus. 
Ridwan  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  Jiim.ada,  .A.  H.  .'i07  (Novcmlier,  A.  D. 
1113);  it  was  from  {one  <^),his  lieutenants  tliat  the  Flunks  took  Antioch  in 
-tile  year  492  (4).  Dakak  died  on  the  18th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  497  (June,  A.  D. 
1104),  and  was  interred  in  the  mosque  situated  in  the  llakr  al-Fahliadin  (.5), 
on  the.  bank  of  the  river  Barada  outside  Damascus.  He  died  of  a lingering 
illness,  but  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  piisoned  by  his  mother  with  a hunch 
of  grapes.  On  his  death,  he  was  sueceeded  hy  his  ataliek,  or  guardian,  Zahir 
adKlin  Ahu  Mansur  Toghtikin,  to  whom  his  mother  had  bi-en  given  in  marriag*' 
by  his  father  Tutush.  This  Toghtikin  was  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Tutush. 
Ridwan  is  the  ancestor  of  the  family  calltHi  .Aulad  al-Malik  Ridwan  (prince 
Ridwan  s children),  which  resides  outside  of  Aleppo.  Toghtikin  continued  in 
possession  of  the  prineijiality  of  Damascus  till  |iis  death,  which  tewik  place  on 
Saturday,  8th  Safar,  522  (February,  A.D.  1 128.)  He  was  succ«xxl«l  hy  his  son 
Taj  al-Miiliik  Ahu  Said  Buri(6),  who  died  on  Monday,  21st  Rajah,  A,  H.  .526 
(June,  A.  D.  1132),  of  a wound  he  received  from  the  Batinites  (7).  He  had  for 
succe.ssor  his  son  Shams  al-Nhiluk  Ismail,  who  reigned  till  Thursday,  14th  of 
the  second  Rahi,  529  (February,  A.  D.  1135),  on  which  day  he  was  put  to 
death  by  his  mother  KliMun  Zumiirrud  (princess  Emerald),  daughter  of  Ja- 
wili,  and  his  brother  Shihab  ad-din  Abii  'l-K.4sim  Mahmud  was  placed  by  her  on 
the  throne.  Mahmud  governed  Damascus  till  he  was  murdered  hy  his  page 
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' at-Tiigush,  ihe  eunuch  Yusuf,  and  the  farrdsh  (8)  nl-KharJtawi  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  2drd  Sliawwal,  533  (June,  A.  D.  M39).  The  next  morning,  his 
brother  Jamal  ad-din  .Muhammad  Ibii  Run  arrived  from  his  principality  of  Raal- 
l>ek  and  took  possession  of  llamasciis,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which 
hap[iened  on  the  night  <»f  Thursday,  8th  Shaixin,  534  (March,  A.  D.  1140). 
He  was  succeeded  hv  his  son  Mujir  ad-<liu  Aliek,  who  continued  to  govern  Da- 
mascus till  l)csiege<l  by  Niir  ad-diu  Maliini'id  Ihu  Zinki  (/I.  II.  549,  A.  D.  1154), 
when  he  delis ered  up  the  city  and  received  Kiuessa  in  exchange.  He  had  not 
Ixen  long  in  Knics.sa,  when  Nur  ad-din  sent  him,  to  Balis,  a town  on  the  Eu- 
phrates whole  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Baghdad,  where 
he  was  honourably  lecidvwl  by  the  khalif  al-.Miiktafi  (Jiamr  Utah) ; but  I do 
not  know  the  epoch  of  his  death  (9).  Wdicn  he  was  at  Damascus,  he  confided 
the  government  to  .Miiin  ad-din  Anez  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a inamidk  of  his  grand- 
father Toghtikin.  The  castle  of  Muin  ad-din,  in  the  canton  of  al-Ghaur,  which 
is  in  the  dependencies  of  Damascus,  was  so  named  after  him;  he  died  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Rabi,  544  (August,  A.  D.  1149).  It  was  his 
daughter  whom  Kur  ad-din  Mahmud  marrietl,  and  who  became  wife  of  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-din  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  There  is  a collegc  at 
Damascus  which  was  founded  by  Muin  ad-din.  — I have  since  discovered  the  date 
of  Mujir  ad-din  Abek's  death;  it  was  {in  A.  II.  .4.  D'  11C8-9)  as  we 
shall  mention  in  the  life  of  Nur  ad-din  Mahmud. 

(1)  In  Rfiikf'ii  Annals  of  AhCk  'l-FailA  this  name  is  iocarrfflly  wriU»o  TanasA.  ^ 

Reiskc  rrrom^usly  writes  this  naiTH*  aliMus.  ' . 

(S)  page  225. 

(4)  This  is  a mistake;  Antiorh  was  taken  by  the  rrusaders  A.  P.  t098(A-  H.  49<). 

(Si  llnkr  al-FahhAdln  f(A«  enchture  of  the  panthtr  or  ounce-k(tptrt)  / llie  word  Aokr  ligiiines  an  tnrloifd 
ground;  see  rArej(om«tAi>,  t.  I.  239  U is  well  known  that  in  the  East,  panthers  and  ounces  were  trained 
for  hunting.  In  thr  Arabic  tett  1 hare  printed  in  ronfurmliy  with  all  m;  MSS-  except  one.  which  has 
the  latier  readiog  seems  preferable. 

(6i  These  were  also  the  namea  and  titles  of  a brother  of  Salih  ad*dln:  bis  life  has  been  given  (n  the  preced- 
ing article. 

(7)  See  note  (2),  page  338. 

(8)  The  duty  of  the  farrdth  Is  to  pitch  his  naster'a  lent,  spread  bis  carpets,  and  keep  his  furoilure  in 
order. 

{9  See  however  the  last  linn  of  Ibis  article.  , 
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TAKIYA  BINT  GHAITH. 

Omni  All  Takiya  Biiil  Alii  'l-Faraj  Gliaith  {7'a/tija,  mother  oj  arid 
daughter  of  Jbti  'l-Faraj  Gaith)  llm  Ali  11m  AIkI  as-Sal<im  llin  Muhammad 
Ml  Ibn  Jaafar  an-Sulumi  al-Armaiiazi  as-Siiri  was  ihe  mother  of  Aim  'l-Hasan  Ali 
Ihn  Fadil  IIhi  Saiiiiliiri  as-Suri. . She  was  a woman  of  talent,  and  composed 
some  (jood  kasidas  and  short  [iii»ces  of  poetry.  The  hdfiz  as-Silali,  in  whose 
service  she  had  liccn  (or  a lime  when  at  Alexandria,  speaks  of  her  favour- 
ably in  some  of  his  works,  and  the  followiiif;  |iassage  is  found  in  his  hand- 
writing: “I  stumbled  in  the  place  of  my  alxide,  and  my  foot  was  wounded 
“ thereby;  on  which  a girl  in  the  house  tore  a piece  olTher  veil  and  bound  it 
“ up  (I  V'  Takiya  herself  pronounced  the  following  verses  on  the  occasion  : 

I 

Had  I found  means,  I should  have  (;iveii  my  cheek  (2)  rather  than  a maiden's  veil. 
How  liappy  should  I he  to  kiss  a fi>ut  which  has  always  trod  in  the  laudable  path 
[the  path  of  righleouiness). 

In  expre.ssing  this  id<4,  she  had  in  view  the  following  lines,  which  are  by 
ilariin  Ibn  (dli  Ibn)  Yahya  al-Munajjim: 

/ * 

How  should  he  stumble  who  hath  always  lieen  upright  under  the  gravest  circum- 
stances? How  could  a hurtdiappen  lb  a fool  which  hath  never  swerved  from  the  road 
of  honour  (.7] . 

I have  been  informed  by  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Azim  al-Mundiri,  that  Takiya 
comjiosed  a kasida  in  praise  of  Taki  ad-din  Umar,  nephew  of  Saluh  ad-din ; 
its  subject  was  wine,  and  in  it  she  described  all  tJie  a|iparalus  of  a convivial 
party  (4),  and  every  thing  n*s[iecting  wine.  VN  hen  the  prince  read  the  poem, 
he  said,  “ The  old  lady  knows  all  those  things  from  her  youth.”  Takiya  having 
been  informed  of  what  he  said,  composed  smother  kasida  on  war,  in  which  she 
described  it  to  perfection,  and  all  its  accom[«nyitig  circumstances;  she  then  sent  it 
to  him,  saying:  “My  acquaintance  with  that  is  like  my  acquaintance  with  this." 
In  so  doing,  it  was  her  intention  to  justify  herself  (5)  from  the  imputation  which 
he  cast  upon  her  character.  Takiya  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of 
•Safar,  A.  H.  505  (August,*A.  D.  ItlJ);  I have  seen,  however,  a note  in  the 
handwriting  of  as-Silafi,  stating  that  she  was  born  in  the  month  of  Muharram  of 
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that  year:  she  died  in  the  beginniiif*  of  Shawwal,  579  (January,  A.  D.  I I8'i). 

Her  father  Abu  'l-faraj  died  towards  the  end  of  A.  H.  509,  and,  as  some  say, 
in  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year:  he  was  an  authority  as^a  traditiopist (C). 

Her  grandfather  Ali  Ibn  Abd  as-Salam  died  at  Sur  {Tyre)  on  Sunday  morning, 

9tli  of  the  second  Rabi,  478  (August,  A.  D.  1085).  Her  son  Ab6  'l-Hasan  Ali,  • 
who  was  a native  of  Siir,  but  a denizen  of  Egypt,  died  at  an  Idvauced  age  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  1 5th  Safar,  A.  H.  60.9  [September,  A.  D,  1206). 

He  was  an  able  grammarian  and  master  of  the  different  readings  of  the  Ko- 
ran  (7);  his  handwriting  was  elegaql  and  his  orthography  correct:  his  father 
Fadil  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  490  (September,  1097). 
(This  I have  t^^  frdln  a note  written  by  the  htifiz  as-Silafi.)  I find  in  the 
handwriting  of  AbO  'l-Hasan  that  his  fatlicr  Fadil,  who  was  surnanied  Abu 
Muhammad,  died  • at  Alexandria  in  tlic  lieginning  of  the  first  Rabi,  568 
(Octolicr,  A.  D.  1172).  — Armandzi  means  belonging  to  Arrnandz,  which  is 
a village  in. the  dependencies  of  Damascus;  some  say,  however,  that  it  is  situ- 
ated in  the  dependencies  of  Antioch,  hut  the  former  statement  is  more  correct; 
As-Samani  says  that  it  is  in  the  dependencies  of  Aleppo,  and  1 have  been  in-  H8 
formed  by  a person  who  saw  Armanaz,  tiiat  it  is  in  the  dependencies  of  Aleppo, 
and  lies  at  less  than  a mile's  distance  to  the  west  of  Azaz  (8). — Sdri  means  be- 
longing to  Sur  {Tyre),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  may  God  frustrate  their  projects!  it  was  taken  by  them  in  the  year  518 
(A.  D.  1 124).  God  render  its  conquest  easy  to  the  Moslims  ! (9)  , . ^ 

• A 

(1)  So  a iDcniion  u ibb  «•«  jet  highlj  honourable,  comiog,  a»  it  did,  f^om  $o  great  and  learned  a 
mao.  Sec  hii  life,  page  86. 

Seepage  126.  note (3). 

(3)  Liieratlv : Which  hath  not  ceased  to  tread  towards  an  honourable  station.  , 

(4)  See  note(iO).  page  187. 

(6)  Literallj:  The  ju<>t{ncation  of  the  court  of  her  dwelling. 

(6!  Literallj:  he  wan  a rAi'hor  aju.  See  note  {5).  page  103.  t 

(7)  See  note  (I),  page  152. 

(8)  This  is  one  of  the  addiltoiis,  made  by  the  author,  and  as.  It  frequently  happen^  with  him  in  sueii 
rases,  he  has  neglected  to  modify  what  was  previously  said,  and  has  thus  fallea  into  a conlradiclion. 

Aiiz  written  also^t^t,  lies  to  the  north  of  Alqipo.  The  country  was  celebrated  for  Ua  beauty 
and  fertility.  , 

(9^  Tyre  was  not  retaken  by  the  Moslims  till  A.  D.  1389.  seven  years  after  Ibn  Kballikln's  death. 
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^ ABU  GHALIB  AT-TAIVANI. 

♦ 

. Abii  Glialib  Taniniam  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibii  Omar  ihc  pbilologcr,  siirnamed  at— 
Taiyani,  was  a native  of  Cordova,  but  had  settled  at  Murcia.  He  held  the  first 
I'aiik  in  the  science  of  philology,  and  was  consideretl  as  a sure  authority  in  his 
doctrines  on  that  subjeet  (1).  He  was  cited  also  for  his  knowledge  of  jurispru- 
dence, his  ohservance  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  his  piety.;  His  celebrated 
compilation  of  philological  remarks  is  unequalled  hy  any  work  of  the  kind  both 
for  concision  and  extensive  information.  The  followipg  aneedote,  related  of 
the  author  hy  Ibn  aUFaradi,  is  a proof  not  only  of  his  learning,  but  of  his  strict 
religious  principles:  “AN  heii  Abu  ’1-Jaish  MujMiid  (2)  took  Murcia,  be  sent  to 
“ Abu  Ghalib,  who  was  then  residing  in  tliat  city,  a present  of  one  thousand 
“ dinars,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  add  these  words  to  the  title  of  his 
“ work  : Composed  by  Abii  Ghcilib  for  Abu  ’l-Jals/i  Mujdhtd.  On  this,  he 
“ returned  the  money,  saying;  ‘AVere  the  world  offered  to  me  on  that  con- 
“ dition,  I should  refuse  it,  to  avoid  having  a falsehood  to  answer  for;  it  was 
“ not  for  you  that  I composed  the  work,  but  for  the  public  at  large.’  — How 
“ admirable  was  the  noble  and  lofty  spirit  of  that  able  master  (3)!  what  an 
“ honest  pride,  what  integrity  in  tliat  profound  scholar!"  Ibn  Haivan  says 
that  Abu  GhaliU  was.  pre-eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  (^Arabic)  tongue, 
and  that  all  vielded  to  him  in  philology.  He  composed  a roost  instructive 
collection  of  philological  observations,  which  he  entitled  Talkih  al-Ain  (4). 
He  died  at  .Almeria,  .A.  H.  436  (A.  D.  1044-5),  in  one  of  the  months  of  Ju- 
mada.  Among  his  masters  in  philology  were  his  father  and  AbO  Bakr  az- 
Zubaidi.  — I suppose  that  Taiyani  is  derived  from  Tin  {fig),  and  means  a 

seller  of  that  fruit. 

< 

(1)  Thi>»e  |thiblog^C4l  doclrliie«  consUled  In  ibe  cixpUnatloD  of  the  terms  and  eipressioos  proper  to  the 
language  of  the  aneient  Arabs  These  explanations  rould  only  be  learned  from  tradition,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Ibn  Khallikin,  in  s|»eaking  of  ai-TaiyAni.  makes  use  of  the  «ofd  lij  \thikat\  nhich  means  a 
sure  authority  in  the  iransmUsion^of  traditional  Information. 

(ii  Abd  'I'laish  Mujihid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  41-AAmiri.  suroan>ed  al-Munaffak,  was  an  enfranrhlsed  slave  of 
Abd  ar>Rahniiin  Ibu  al-MansOr,  the  h^ib  or  prime  minister  of  the  Spanish  khallf  HLsbkm  Ibn  abHakan. 
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In  A.  11.  400  < A.  R.  1015|  be  miide  jn  etpcditioii  to  U»c  Balearic  Uies  and  Sardinia,  an  aceuuul  of  nhirh  i» 
^iven  by  (U)nde.  On  hU  return  Spain,  he  lurcceded,  after  many  adrenttires,  in  ublaining  posfce'i&ion  of 
Denia.  Murcia,  and  the  neighhouriii|t  tonni.  He  died  at  Benia,  of  «hkh  be  «a«  irdfi,  or  governor,  in  A.  H. 
430  (A.  B.  1044-54p  and  left  behind  the  reputation  of  a juit  and  abic.ruirr,  and  a generous  patron  of  men  of 
learning  He  nat  brought  up  at  Cordova.  - a/«.Uu/tomit.i 

^3)  Able  mairer;4be  Arabic  nord  i*  Rais  {rhief);  which  wa;<  perbapa  the  title  given  him  %*rhief  philofoger 
of  the  age. 

(4)  Tbia  title  MgiiiBea  literally:  /'ruedyieolaon  of  the  Eyot  it  U perba|»«  a eonimeiitary  on  Khalil  Ibn 
Ahmad'*  celebrated  Arabic  dictionary  the  Ain,  or  a aupplement  to  it. 


TAMIM  IBN  AL-MOIZZ  IBN  AL-MANSUR. 

I 

AbA  Ali  Tainim  was  son  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  al-Mansur  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al- 
Mahdi.  Ills  Tatber  was  lord  of  E;;ypi  and  Mngbrib,  'and  (be  roniidor  of  thi> 
city  of  Cairo  (which  is  for  that  reason  entitled)  al-Moizziya.  (W'c  shall  f»ivc 
his  life  in  the  letter  M,  and  have  already  made  mention  of  a numlxT  of  his 
family;  of  llic  others  we, shall  speak  hereafter.)  Tamim  was  a man  of  supe- 
rior talent  and  a poet,  gifted  with  a subtle  wit  and  a refined  taste;  he  did  not, 
however,  obtain  the  supreme  authority,  as  the  throne  devolved  to  his  brother 
al-Aziz  in  virtue  of  the  solemn  covenant  by  wliich  this  prince  had  hi'cn  recog- 
nised, during  his  fallicr's  lifetime,  as  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  empire. 

Al-Aziz  also  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  a gn-at  numix'r  of  pieces  hy  him 
and  by  his  brother  arc  given  in  at-Thaalihi's  i'atima.  The  following  verses 
are  by  Tamim: 

The  love  I bore  her  did  not  appear  excusable  till  her  hair  spread  a dark  shade  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  beauty  had  attained  its  perreclion  (I).  The  locks  nhicli  enrirclrd  > 

her  cheeks  aspired  to  kiss  her  lips,  but  she  repcilcrl  them  with  the  drawn  sword  of 
her  glances.  By  Allah  I w ere  I not  apprehensive  that  people  should  say  of  me : “ His 
“ head  is  deranged  by  love;"  (and  yet  I am  justified  in  loving  I)— on  kissing  those  rosy 
cheeks,  1 should  think  them  a bunch  of  violets,  and  her  shoulders  of  camphor  (trhitt- 
new)  I should  mistake  fur  ambergris  (3) : 

By  the  same : • ‘ 

A 

I swear  by  Him  who  alone  possesses  sovereign  power,  and  who  knows  the  most  hid- 
den  secrets  I that  painful  though  it  be  to  conceal  one's  sufferings,  it  would  be,  for  me, , 
more  grievous  and  painful  to  reveal  them  (V).  I undergo  tortures  the  least  of  which 
would  force  the  eyes  to  shed  tears  (from  pain),  and  yet,  for  her  sake,  I always  wear 
a smiling  face. 
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The  author  of  the  Yatima  gives  the  following  lines  as ’being  composed  by 
Tamini ; 

t 

No  I the  mother  of  the  lender  fawn  who  passed  days  and  nights  in  the  desert  suf- 
fering from  thirst, — who  roamed  uneonseious  and  wandered  in  amaze  through  the 
wilderness,  — whom  the  noonlida  heat  oppressed,  and  who  found  not  a drop  of  Cfiol 
water  to  quench  her  thirst, — who  drew  near  to  her  fawrn,  and,  hanging  fondly  over 
it,  found  its  flanks  parched  and  shrunk, — that  mother  felt  not  greater  pain  than  I on  the 
day  {of  my  frirndt'  departure),  when  they  girthed  tlieir  camels,  and  a voice  exclaimed 
from  the  tribe:  “ Adieu  for  everl”  (5) 

The  following  (u'ell-ftnown)  line  is  atlribiilecl  to  him  also  : 

Evil  Fortune  was  mortified  (and  fruelraled]  by  (<Ae  abundance  of)  his  gifts ; such  mor- 
tification he  also  felt  wlien  forced  to  refuse  [a  lolialation). 

All  Tatnim’s  poetry  is  good.  The  author  of  the  /Jiiai  al-Murtkatia  (0)  says 
that  he  (lied  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  374  (April,  A.D.  !)85),  in  Misr; 
and  al-Otaki  (7}  states  in  his  History,  that  his  death  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  13lh  of  the  monlli,  and  that  his  hrollier  al-Aziz  Nizar  was  present  at 
the  funeral  prayers,  which  were  said  over  him  in  his  garden:  the  kadi  Muham- 
mad Ihn  an-Noman  (8)  washed  the  corpse,  an^  having  wrapped  it  tip  in  sixty 
rolufs,  he  brought  it  out  of  the  garden  towards  sunset,  and  prayed  over  it  at  the 
A «rd/rt(il);  he  then  bore  it  to  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  placed  it  in  the  vault 
wherein  the  Ijody  of  his  father  al-Moizz  was  deposited.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al- 
, Malik  al-llamadani  (10)  says,  in  his  work  entitled  al-Madrif  al-Mntadkhira 
{Sciences  of  later  Times),  that  Tamim  died  in  llie  year  375;  God  knows  best! 
A third  writer  says  that  he  was  born  in  A.  H.  337  (A.  D.  948-9). 

The  >efb  jJifr  in  the  Mcond  form  Bignifie*  to  have  the  Care  encircled  «iib  the  t:dr.,«bich  word  if 
I'lplatned  in  the  Inlrnduction.  I have  moditiM  the  Idea  for  an  obtiou*  rcafou. 

(2;  Literally : The  tcorpion»  of  her  face.  See  IntitHlucliun. 

(2i  What  I lia^e  here  tran>Ulcd  roty  ehetkt,  meanfi  literally,  thf  apple  of  her  rhteks ; the  »lmilitude'be> 
(ween  the  riolet  and  the  isdr  hai  been  explained  in  the  Introduction;  camphor  irlth  Arabic  poets  i»  the 
emblero  of  whiiencfs,  as  muiii  it  of  blacknett.  and  ambergris  la  pHred  fur  its  whiteness  and  perfume.  i 

v4)  His  afflirtioD  was  love;  but  respect  for  his  mistress  obliged  him  to  conceal  it. 

(5l  Literally:  **No  meeting  again t". 

:6i  See  page  182.  note  (6]. 

(7)  AbA  Alnl  ar*fUhin<\n  ^luhamraad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  aUOtaki  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Tarikh 
at'Magh4riha  {History  of  the  natives  of  .}faghrib}n-  !Ad-Dahabi‘s  Mushtabih  al-AsmA,  MS  \o.  R6S.) 
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Al-Otaki  dirJ  A.  H.  389  (A.  D.  099  . Hu  life  U giten  by  CMiri  in  tbe  0<bKo(Aera  Arabiea,  (otn.  I.  p.  431, 
After  the  Tdrlkh  ahfluktmd,  or  ilislory  of  tbe  Philosopher*,  by  «z>Zoieai.  Sec  Bib.  Ar^b.  Ko.  1773.  I have 
given  an  aeeount  of  ar-Zoieoi'c  «ork  in  a nnteon  the  life  ofThAbit  Ibn  Kurra;  see  page  290.  €asiri  iloc»  not 
seem  lo  have  known  lhi«  author's  name,  although  he  riles  bis  authority  frequently. 

(8.1  Muhammad  Ibn  an-N*om4n  was  born  ot  Kairawln,  A.  II.  345  (A.  D.  998}-  He  accompanied  his  father 
to  F.gypt.  and  was  appointed  kidi  by  al-.Aih  in  tlie  year  374  TA  D.  984-9'  Before  him.  (bis  place  was 
tilled  by  bis  brotber  Ali  Ibn  an-Noni6n.  who  died  in  that  year.  The  death  of  the  khdi  Muhammad  look  place 
A.  H.  389  • A.  D 999:.  The  rerrmuny  of  his  installation  is  thus  related:  **  After  recetsing  from  al-Aits  a 
pelisse  of  hniiuur  and  a sword,  he  proceeded  on  the  same  day  ',fram  ihe  m$tU)  to  the  city;  as  he  was  laflerinK 
from  illness,  he  was  seated  in  a covered  chair  which  was  plated  on  the  hack  of  a mule.  On  enlering  the 
great  mn»que.  fa«  found  himself  unable  to  preside  at  the  meeting  (Ae/d  for  hi*  iustaUationj^  and  he  thrre^ 
fore  went  home  and  lefi  his  son  Abd  al-AxIr  and  bis  nephews  with  the  notaries;  It  was  in  their  presence  that 
the  diploma  was  read  after  Friday  prayers,  tty  it  be  was  appointed  kAdi  of  Fgypl.  Aletandria.  Mehka. 
Medlii.'i.  and  Ibe  provinces  of  Syria:  be  was  authorised  also  to  {vreside  at  public  prayers  {srAfcA  sros  one  of 
the  prirHegn  granted  to  governon  of  province*  and  riairs;.  and  was  em|H>wered  lo  eel  as  controller  of  the 
mini,  and  iitspi'clur  of  weights  and  measures  •'(Aeie  irere  dufies  utuatly  fitted  by  the  chief  mogittrate  of 
fire  or  Muhtatib. In  this  document  the  names  of  bis  father  and  brothers  were  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  |>rai«e.'’— (Ibi)  llojr's  Uittory  of  the  kddi*  of  Egypt,  31S.  >'o.  A91.) 

9 See  note  (I2u  page  93. 

(10:  Arcordiogto  Hajji  Khalifa,  this  writer  died  A.  H.  921  (A.  D.  H27.^ 


TAMIM  IBN  AL-MOIZZ  IBN  BADIS. 

Abii  Vahva  Tamiin  was  .son  of  al-Moixz  (a/n/  a detcerulant  of  Kahian ; his 
genentogy  is  (hits  ^iW/(;](1)  Tamini  Ihii  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badis  Ibn  al-Mansiir  Ibn 
Bolukkin  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Munad  Ibn  Maiikush  Ibn  Zatiak  (2)  Ibn  Zaid  al-.As{];har 
[the  less)  Ibn  W'ashlal  Ibn  •Wazfjbali  Ibn  Sari  Ibn  AValloki  Ibn  Sulaiinnn  Ibn 
al-Ilari(h  Ibn  Adi  'l-.Asj;har  al-Mathna  (jhe  less  or  the  second)  Ibn  Miswar  Ibn 
Yah.siib  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  al-Ghaiilh  al-As{;har  Ibn  Saad ; Saad,  named 
also  AImI  Allab,  was  son  of  Anflbn  Adi  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Sadad  Ibn  Ziira ; 
Ziira,  who  was  lliinyar  ihc  less,  was  son  of  Sal*a  tbc  less,  son  of  Kaab  Ibn  Zaid 
Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  ;\mr  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Moiiwia  Ibn  .lusham  Ibn  Abd  Shams  Ibn  Wail  (3) 
Ibn  al-Cihautb  Ibn  Ilaidiin  (4)  Ibn  Kitr  (o  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Arib  Ibn  Zuhair  Ibn 
Aimati  Ibn  al-llamai.sa  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  IIimv.ar;  Himyar,  named  also  al-Aranjaj, 
was  son  of  Saba  ibe  elder,  son  of  Yashhob  (6)  Ibn  Yarub  Ibn  Kahtan  Ibn  Aabir 

36 
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(Heber)i  Aabir  is  the  same  person  as  the  prophet  llnd,  who  was  son  of  Sh.ilih 
(Saleh)  son  of  Arfakhshad  son  of  Sem  son  of  Noah.  Such  is  the  statement  made 
hy  Imad  ad-<lin  in  the  A'AnnWo.  — This  Tamiin,  who  was  siimained  al-Iiimvari 
144  as-Sunhaji  (sprung  from  Sunhiij  and  Jiimyar)^  hecame  soveri'ign  of  Ifrikiya 
and  the  neifjhlioiirinj;  comitrK’s  on  the  death  of  his  father  al-Moi/.z..  His  go- 
• vernment  was  just,  and  his  ctinduet  praisewortliy ; he  liked  men  of  learning,  and 
honoured  peiiions  of  talent;  for  this  reason,  poets  came  from  the  most  distant 
regions  to  celebrate  his  jiraise,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Ihn  as-Sarraj  as-Suri. 
Tamim's  ancestor,  al-Mathna  Ihn  al-Miswar,  was  the  first  of  the  family'  who 
entered  Ifrikiya  (7).  Ihii  Rashik  al-Kairawani  composed  a numlier  of  pieces  in 
honour  of  Tamim,  and  in  one  of  them  is  this  passage  ; 

The  truest  and  most  authentie  history  of  liberality  which  has  been  transmitted  from 
ancient  times,  is  that  narrative  made  by  the  torrents,  which  learned  it  from  the  rain, 
which  received  it  from  the  sea,  which  held  it  from  the  hand  of  Tamim  (8). 

The  emir  Tamim  himself  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  the  following 
are  specimens; 

If  my  eyes  looked  at  hers,  she  would  know  with  whom  I should  wish  a secret  inter- 
view. Her  (jlances  seem  to  reach  the  heart  and  discover  its  hidden  contents. 

By  the  same: 

Ask  of  the  abundant  rains  which  have  watered  all  thy  country,  if  they  fell  as  copiously 
as  my  tcarsl  If  it  be  thy  character  to  show  aversion  and  rigour  (to  tky  lover),  patience 
should  be  mine;  but  where  shall  I find  itT 

The  hdtih  Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Sail,  and  gives  the  following  ps- 
sages  of  his  poetry: 

I thought  of  hell  and  its  fires  (and  irhen  the  tricked  shall  eiclaim :)  “Alas  for  usl 
“ There  is  no  time  for  escape  (9).”  I then  invoked  the  Lord,  for  my  best  recommenda- 
tion to  his  mercy  is  to  declare  the  sincerity  of  my  faith. 

By  the  same  : 

How  often  have  I drunk  intoxication  off  faces  which  in  beauty  far  surpassed  descrip- 
tion. Tire  checks  were  like  roses,  the  teeth  like  pearls,  and  the  ringlets  like  myrtle  (10). 

The  merits  of  Tamim  were  abundant  like  his  poetry,  and  his  gifts  were  be- 
stowed with  liberality.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Mahdi,  Muhammad  Ihn 
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Tuniort,  psscd  through  Ifrikiya  on  his  return  from  the  East,  and  manifested  his 
disapproval  of  those  whom  lie  saw  transgress  the  rules  of  the  divine  law;  from 
tlienee  he  went  to  Morocco,  where  he  acquired  celebrity  bv  his  proceedings.  The 
emir  Tamim  was  born  at  al-Mansiiriya  (called  also  Sabra(li),  a town  in  the 
province  of  Ifrikiya),  on  Monday,  Idih  Kajab,  422  (July,  A.  D.  1031):' 

he  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  governmeBl»(  al-.Mahdiya,  in  the  ino^th  ' 
of  Safar,  A.  II.  -'»45,  and  he  remained  in  command  of  that  city  till  hisTalQ^r's 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  II.  454  (August,  A.  D.  f062), 
when  he  became  sole  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
siipri'iiie  authority  till  he  died  in  A.  II.  501,  on  Friday  night,  15lh  Rajab  (Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1 108).  He  was  buried  in  his  palace,  hut  his  corpse  was  afterwards 
remove«l  to  Kasr  as-Sida  at  Monaslir  (12).  He  left  after  him  upwanls  of  one 
hundred  sons  and  sixty  daughters,  according  to  the  account  given  by  his  grandson  Hit 
Ihn  Sh.'iddad  in  his  History  of  Kairawan  (13). — I have  already  marked  the  manner 
in  which  the  names  of  some  of  his  ancestors  are  to  l)c  pronounced,  but  it  would 
occupy  ton  much  room,  were  I to  fix  the  orthography  of  the  remainder.  I have 
written  them  here,  however,  with  the  vowel  points  (1 4),  so  that  any  person  w ho 
wi.shes  to  quote  tlie  genealogy  has  only  to  follow  what  I have  here  given  after  a 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  a man  of  information. — Monaslir  shall  lie  noticed  in 
the  life  of  al-Biisiri. 


(1]  TbH  UU  hat  t>e«n  drawn  up  after  theMSS.  ofibn  KballikAn,  and  confroolad  with  ihr 

copiM  of  it  giren  b}  ImAd  ad-dln  in  hU  Kkarlda  (MS.  No.  1375,  fot.  59;.  and  aiwNuwairi  in  his  History  ol 
the  Zlrtir  (MS.  No.  703.  fol,  36!.  The  latter 'writer  says  that  he  eilrarted  it  from  the 

or  History  of  Maghrib  and  KairawAn,  romposed  by  a grandson  of  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizi  Ibn  BAdls, 
whose  name  was  Izi  ad'din  AbO  Muhammad  Abd  ai-AzIz  Ibn  Sbaddid.  I am  iiicliiied  to  suspert  this  genea- 
logy to  be  a forgery,  and  that  it  was  fabricate<l  to  flatter  the  Zirile  princes,  who  naturally  desired  to  prove 
their  descriit  from  an  Arabian  stork.  A number  of  names  in  it  appear  to  be  Berber,  and  might  be  adduced 
as  a proof  that  the  Arabic  language  was  not  then  in  general  u^e  in  the  tribe  of  Suulsij.  Other  lists  besides 
the  present  areeitant,  showing  the  dcKcnt  of  the  ilhnyarites  from  Kahtiii,  but  none  of  them  is  in  perfect 
arrordanre  with  the  others.-  This  is  however  a cu/ious  document,  tracing,  at  U does,  the  tribe  of  SunhAj  up 
to  that  of  HimvAr;  which  point,  if  proved,  would  be  im|K>rtaot  for  the  history  of  .Northern  Africa : lha  fart  is 
indeed  averted  by  many  Arabian  bisloriaus.  but  I should  not  admit  it  were  it  founded  merely  on  the  au- 
fhurily  of  suspicious  genealogies. 

(2;  There  are  dilTfrencri  between  the  MSS.  ia  the  manner  of  pointing  some  names  in  this  list.  The 
following  various  readings  may  not  be  undeserving  of  notice:  Zatpdk  for  ZanOk;  WathfiU 

for  M'aihfdl,  TVarpAo/1  and  Watdfi  for  H'asghdfS.  H'aiJif  for  Watloki. 
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(3)  Or  n'llMI  Jjlj. 

<4)  Pcrbips  IIudd4lH. 

(5)  JCo(n  tcrording  10  thr  Khartda. 

(6)  l’o«Aju6  arcordiug  to  Ihr  KAmQt. 

(7)  The  bistoriao  (/hn  SAadddd.  »e«  nolo  (t)  ) uyt  that  al-Maihna  Ibn  aMMi«»ar  was  the  fim  of  bit 
famiW  who  folorcd  Maghrib.  When  the  Abyttians  took  Yemen  from  the  HImyaritet.  be  emigrated  to  Magh- 
rib. in  eoiitequenre  of  a pr«lirlion  made  to  him  by  a toolhtayer,  the  ini|>orl  of  which  was,  that  some  of  his 
posterity  In  that  country  were  to  obtain  an  empire. ->(An-N’uwairl.  YIS.  No.  7tt2.  /of.  27.) 

(8)  The  Arabs  compare  liberality  to  a torrent  or  to  the  ocean,  and  frequently  designate  it  by  the  emblem 
of  bumidity.  This  poet  therefore  repretenu  the  waters  of  the  tnrrent^as  proceeding  born  the  hand  of  the 
prince,  and  then  transmitted  by  the  tea  to  Ute  rain,  and  by  Ibe  rain  to  the  torrent.  Tbit  humidity  or  liberality 
resembles  Ibcrefore  an  ancient  tradition,  which  ii  banded  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  Such  is  the 
idea  eipressed  in  these  verses. 

(9)  Mcran,  sural  38.  v.  2. 

(10)  Arabic  poets  frequently  compare  the  hair  to  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  dork  colour.  The  word 
[myrt/e]  is  often  used  metaphorically  to  designate  the  hair. 

(It)  Sec  note  i2|,  page  S49- 

il2)  Sec  note  (9).  page  232. 

(13)  Sec  note  ill. 

(14'«  These  vowel  points  have  been  omitted  by  tt»e  »>pylsU. 


SHAMS  AU-DAAVLAT  TURAN  SHAH. 

Al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Shams  ad-Dawlal  [the  exalted  prince,  tun  of  the  em- 
pire) Tiiran  Shah  Ibn  Aiyiih  Ihn  Shadi  Ibn  Marwan  was  surname*!  Faklir  ad-din 
{glory  of  religion).  Mention  has  b**en  already  made  of  his  father  and  his  bro- 
ther Taj  al-Muliik  (1).  He  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  sultan  Salah  :id-din, 
who  often  expressed  his  high  esteem  of  him,  and  treated  liim  with  deferenee. 
In  the  month  of  Rajah,  &G9,  the  sultan  having  established  his  autliority  on  a 
solid  basis  and  strengthened  his  army,  .sent  his  brother  Ti'iran  Shah,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  from  Egypt  to  Yemen  against  Abd  an-Nabi  Ibn  Mahdi. 
This  man  pretended  that  his  authority  wa?  to  extend  *>ver  all  the  land,  and  hav- 
ing licconie  master  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  cities  and  fortresses  in  that  pro- 
vince, he  caused  the  khotba  (2)  to  be  said  in  his  own  name.  Tnran  Shah,  on 
his  arrival  in  Yemen,  obtained  the  victory  by  God’s  permission,  and  slew  the 
rebel.  He  then  took  possession  of  nearly  all  the  ajunlrv,  and  enriched  great 
nuinl>ers  by  his  donations,  for  he  was  of  a noble  and  gencnuis  disposition.  He 
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left  Yemen  when  the  sultan  was  besieging  Aleppo,  and  arrived  at  Damascus  in  the 
month  of  Zu'l-Hijja,  A.  II.  571  (June,  A.  I).  1 170).  Salah  ad-din,  on  raising  the 
siege,  went  back  to  Egypt,  after  appointing  Turin  Shah  as  his  lieutenant  in 
Damascus,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  and  then  returned  to  Misr.  Ibn 
Shaddid  says,  in  bis  History  of  Salih  ad-din,  that  al-Malik  al-Muat7.am  Turin 
Shah  died  at  Alexandria  on  Thursday,  1st  of  Safar,  A.  H.  576  (June,  A.  D. 
4180)  (3),  but  in  another  part  of  the  work  he  states  that  his  death  look  place  on 
the  5di  of  Safar.  His  body  was  transported  to  Damascus  by  Sitt  as-Sham, 
who  was  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  was  interred  by  her  in  the  col- 
lege which  she  had  founded  outside  the  city.  That  edifice  contains  alsa  her 
tonih,  iliat  of  her  son  Husam  ad-din  Omar  son  of  Lijiii,  and  that  of  her  second 
husband,  Nisir  ad-din  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ilm  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh, 
whom  she  had  esjioused  on  the  death  of  Lijin.  — Hiisim  ad-din  {the  sword  of 
religion)  died  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  19lh  Kamadin,  587  (October,  A.  D. 
1191);  he  was  master  of  the  eunuch  Shibl  ad-Daw  lal  of  the  empire)  Ki- 

fur  Ibn  Alxi  Allah,  who  was  therefore  entitled  al-Husdmi,  and  who  founded  the 
Shihlira  college  and  the  Shibliya  convent  ouLside  of  Damascus,  on  the  mad 
leading  to  Mount  Kisiun ; these  two  establishments  have  a certain  celebrity  at 
Damascus.  Shibl  ad-Dawlat  founded  a great  numlier  of  wakfs  (-4)  and  charita- 
ble institutions  useful  {to  others)  in  this  life  and  [to  himself')  in  the  next.  He 
died  in  Rajab,  62.3  (Julv,  A.  D.  1226),  and  was  interred  near  the  Shibhya  Col- 
lege, in  the  mausoleum  which  bears  his  name. — Mention  shall  be  madcofNasir 
ad-din  .Muhammad,  son  of  Shirkilh,  in  the  life  of  his  father. —Sitt  as-Sham  {the 
lady  of  Syria)  died  on  the  16th  Zii  '1-Kaada,  616  (January,  A.  D.  1220). — On 
finishing  this  article,  I found  some  further  information  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
jierson  of  merit,  wlm  had  eultiiated  the  science  of  biography;  this  additional 
note  1 shall  give  here,  and  let  what  I have  aln-ady  said  stand  as  it  is.  His  nar- 
ration is  as  follows:  — When  Shams  ad-Dawlal  had' reduced  the  province  of 
Yemen  to  tranquillity,  and  submilterl  it  to  his  authority,  he  felt  a dislike  to  liti 
residing  in  that  coiintrv,  having  been  brought  tip  in  Syria,  a land  of  abundance, 
whilst  Yemen  was  a sterile  region,  depriveil  of  every  advantage.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  his  brotlier,  offering  his  resignation  and  demanding  his  authorisation  to 
return  to  Syria.  {In  this  letter)  he  complained  of  his  unpleasant  situation,  and 
of  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  in  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  con- 
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veiiit-ncies  of  life.  Salah  ad-din  sent  a lellcr  in  reply,  encourafjing  him  to  con- 
tinue in  a country  possessed  of  so  much  wealth  and  forming  so  extensive  an  em- 
pire. Shams  a<l-Dawlal,  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  letter,  oraered  his  trea- 
surer to  bring  him  a thousand  gold  pieces,  and,  giving  them  to  his  oiajorHlomo 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letter,  he  ordered  him  to  send 
to  the  market  and  buy  a lump  of  ice  with  that  sum.  To  this  the  major-domo 
answer«!d : “ My  lord,  this  is  Yemen,  and  how  can  ice  he  found  in  it.’"  — “Tell 
“ them  then,”  said  the  prince,  “to  buy  witli  it  a tray  of  apricots (5)." — “Ilow 
“ could  such  a fruit  l>e  found  here?”  was  the  replv.  He  then  named  all  the 
<lifrerent  sorts  of  fruit  petmliar  to  Damascus,  and  the  major-domo  manifested  his 
astonishment,  and  said,  as  each  species  was  named;  “How,  my  lord,  could 
“ such  a thing  be  found  here?"  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  having  at  length  finished, 
said  to  the  messenger:  “I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to  l>e  done  with  these 
“ riches,  since  they  cannot  procure  me  the  pleasures  of  life,  nor  furnish  me  with 
“ what  i desire?  Money  cannot  be  eaten,  and  its  sole  u.se  is,  that  it  enables  a 
“ man  to  attain  the  object  of  his  wLshes."  The  messenger,  on  his  return,  re- 
lated the  circumstance  to  Italah  ad-<lin,  who,  in  consequence,  allowed  hi.s  brother 
to  come  back.  Al-Kadi  al-Fadil  used  to  write  to  Shams  ad-Dawlat,  and  in  his 
letters,  which  were  elegantly  drawn  up,  be  expressed  the  ardent  de.sire  he  had 
{of  seeing  him  again)-,  one  of.  these  letters  contained  this  well-known  piece  of 
verse : 

Be  not  otfenHed  at  my  cnniluct;  for  my  bosom  is  falatf)  inclined  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  love.  By  tby  departure  I die,  and  by  thy  return  I receive  new  life.  Time  swore  to 
separate  us;  when  will  it  relent  and  break  its  oath  t Thy  letters  are  strewed  around  my 
couch,  and  I seem  to  be  a victim  stung  by  thee,  whilst  they  are  the  magicians  which 
strive  to  effect  my  cure  (6).  How  long  can  the  body  exist  deprived  of  life?  Ilow  long, 
when  deprived  of  respiration? 

Shams  ad-Dawlat  returned  to  Damascus  in  the  year  alxwe-mentioned,  and 
Salah  ad -din,  on  his  departure  for  Egypt,  A.  11.  574  (A.  D.  1178),  appointed 
him  as  his  lieutenant.  He  had  already  sent  him  to  subdue  Nubia  in  the  year 
568;(A.  1).  1172-3);  this  was  before  his  expedition  to  Yemen.  When  he  arrived 
inTinhia,  he  found  that  its  conquest  would  not  repays  the  trouble,  and  he  there- 
fore left  it  and  returned  with  a rich  booty,  consisting  of  slaves.  He  held  from  his 
brother  a number  of  licfs  for  bis  support,  and  the  taxes  of  Yemen  were  collected 
in  his  name  by  his  lieutenants,  vet  he  dierl  indebted  to  tbe  treasurv-ollicc  for  a 
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sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  (7),  which  were  paid  in  by  Salah  ad-din. 
My  master,  tlie  learned  and  talented  shaikh  Ibn  al-KItaimi  al-IIilli  {native  of 
mUa),  who  had  settled  in  Egypt  (8),  relates  that  he  had  a dream,  in  which  he 
saw  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turin  Shah  dead  in  his  tomb;  and  that  he  n*ciled  to  the 
prince  some  verses  in  his  praise,  on  which  he  rolled  up  his  shroud  and  threw  it 
to  him  (/A/I  al-Khaimi),  saying; 


Think  it  not  slight,  the  gift  which  I make  when  dead,  for,  in  bestowing  it,  my  body 
remains  naked.  Imagine  not  that  avarice  coaid  ever  blemish  the  generosity  of  one  M7 
who  lavished  the  wealth  of  Syria  and  of  Yemen.  I left  the  world,  and,  of  all  which 
my  hands  possessed,  a winding-sheet  alone  remained  with  me. 


When  Shams  ad-Dawlat  was  in  Yemen,  he  ap|iointed  al-Mul»rnk  Ihn  Muii- 
kid  (whose  life  shall  be  given  in  the  letter  M,)  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  city  of 
Zabid. — Tiirdn  is  a Persian  word ; Shd/t  is  also  Persian  and  means  king;  Tdrdn 
ShdJi  signifies  king  of  the  East.  The  East  was  named  Tdrdn,  because  it  is 
llie  country  of  the  Turks,  who  are  called  Turkdn  by  the  Persians,  which  word 
has  been  altered  into  Tdrdn. 


(1)  See  ptses  243  and  272.  ^ 

(2)  See  note  (2),  page  174. 

(3)  See  Saladint  Vila  el  ra  gttla,  p.  45-  ■ . 

(4)  See  note  (7),  page  4*. 

(5)  Aprieots,  literally,  almond  apricot  i ; *'a  beautiful  well-flavoured  ffruif  with  a sweet 

*'  kernel."— (Rusaelt'a  Aleppo,  vol.  1.  p.  87.]— See  also  De  Sacy’s  Abdallatif,  p.  132.  . 

tfl]  Literally:  These  are  the  magidans.  the  blowers  This  is  a teamed  allusion  of  Uiekkdi’s  to  a super- 
stitious practice  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Arabs.  When  a person  was  stung  by  a scorpion,  enchanters 
were  called  In,  who  blew  upon  the  wound  and  performed  other  ceremonies  to  effect  a cure.  Another  ap-  * 
proved  receipt  was.  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sleeping,  and  for  this  purpose  a number  of  metal  bracelets 
and  collars,  such  as  are  worn  by  females,  were  shaken  at  bis  ears  all  night;  or  else  he  performed  this  opera- 
tion himself.  It  is  thus  that  the  poet  an-Mbigha  ad-Dubykni  says;  ^ 

A **  He  that  is  wounded  b;  iu  sling  remains  awake  the  entire  nighl,  and  a ralUing  sound  procaedi  '* 


' women's  ornaments  which  he  bolds  in  his  bands.'* 

(7)  About  ISO.OOO  pounds  sterling. 

(8)  See  in  the  life  of  Tij  ad-dln  al*Kindi  Zaid  Ibn  al-Hasan. 


*55^  'v*  . 

.v  j,.  '/.sm 

V ’ ^ t 
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TIIABIT  II5N  KLRRA. 

Abu  'l-Ilasan  Thabit  Ibn  Kiirra  Ibn  Ilaruri  (or  Zabriin)  Ibn  Tbabil  Ibii  Ka- 
raya  Ibn  Marirnis  Ibn  Malagerius  al-llarrani  was  a (jrcat  arithmolirian 

and  pbilosophtT.  He  coinnience<l  bis  carrer  as  a money-changer  at  Ilarran, 
and  iben  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  be  studied  with  success  the  sciences  of  the 
ancients  (I ).  He  acipiired  a su|>erior  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  he  devoted 
himself  princijially  to  pliilosopby.  About  twenty  treatises  were  composed  bv 
him  on  din’erent  branches  of  science,  and  tlic  work  of  Euclid,  which  had  been 
translated  into  Arabic  by  Hunain  Ibn  Isbak  al-Ibadi,  re<'eived  from  him  a better 
order,  its  diHiruliies  were  removed,  and  its  obscurities  cleared  up.  He  attained 
bv  his  talents  an  eminent  rank  among  bis  contenijMtraries;  hut  having,  in  his 
intercourse,  with  the  |x'rsons  of  his  sect  (2),  advanced  principles  which  ihev  con- 
sidered hetermiox,  be  was  cited  by  them  Ivefore  the  chief  of  their  religion,  who 
condemned  bis  doctrines  and  forbid  him  to  enter  the  church.  On  this,  he  re- 
nounced his  opinions  and  returned  to  his  sect;  but  relapsing,  some  time  after,  into 
his  former  doctrines,  he  was  excluded  from  the  congregation.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  retired  from  Ilarran  and  settled  at  Kafratutha,  where  he  continued  to 
reside,  and  where  he  met  with  .Muhammad  Ibn  .Musa  (3),  who  was  on  his  return 
to  Baghdad  from  the  country  of  the  Greeks.  Midiammad,  struck  with  his  talent 
and  the  elegance  of  his  language,  took  him  to  Baghdad  and  lodged  him  in  his 
own  hou.se;  he  then  presented  him  to  the  khalif  (A},  who  placed  him  among 
his  astronomers.  Thabit  then  settled  at  Baghdad,  and  his  children  and  their 
posterity  have  continued  to  inhabit  it  to  the  present  dav. — Ktifrauillia  is  a 
town  situated  in  Me.sop)tainia  near  Dira.  — Thabit  Ibn  Kiirra  was  born  .A.  H. 
221  (A.  I).  83l>),  and  died  on  Thursday,  2(>lh  .Safar,  288  [February,  A.  D.  901). 
He  iK'longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabeans,  and  bad  a son  named  Ibrahim,  who 
ixjiiallcd  him  in  merit,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  bis  time.  The 
poet  Sari  ar-Rafla  having  lH‘en  cured  of  an  illness  by  Ibrahim,  composed  in  his 
honour  the  following  lines,  which  arc  the  best  ever  made  on  the  subject  of 
medicine; 

Who  is  there,  after  tiod,  to  heal  the  sick — who  suffices,  if  not  Ibii  Kurra?  Philoso- 
phy was  dead,  and  he  revived  it  among  us ; the  traces  of  medicine  were  effaced,  and 
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be  restored  them  to  light.  He  is  like  Jesos,  the  son  of  Mary,  who  by  a simple  word 
bestowed  life.  I presented  him  a phial  (5),  and  he  saw  therein  that  which  was  con-  I4U 
cealed  between  my  ribs  and  my  heart.  The  hidden  malady  appeared  to  him  as  plainly 
as  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a clear  pond. 

By  the  same  oq  the  same: 

Ibrahim,  by  his  surpassing  knowledge,  obtained  the  title  of  the  heir  of  science.  He 
brought  lo  light  the  path  of  medicine,  the  traces  of  which  had  long  been  effaced  among 
mankind.  Prom  the  penetration  of  his  mind,  you  would  think  that  he  passed  between 
the  blood  and  the  flesh  (to  discover  diteattt  to  teell).  When  the  soul  quarrels  with  the 
body,  he  effects  a reconciliation. 

— Abii  'l-Ha$aii  Thabit  Ibn  Sanan  was  grandson  of  Thabit  Ibn  Kiirra.  He  also 
was  a Sabean,  and  inhabited  Baghdad  during  the  government  of  Moizz  ad-Daw- 
lat  Ibn  Buwaih.  This  learned  and  skilful  physician  taught  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen ; he  shewed  great  penetration  in  discovering  the  sense  of  ob- 
scure passages,  and  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather,  cultivating,  like 
him,  medicine,  philosophy,  geometry,  and  the  exact  sciences(6)  of  the  ancients. 

He  wrote  a very  good  work  on  history  (7).  Some  say  that  the  first  piece  of  verse 
given  above  was  comjxjsed  by  as-Sari  on  him. — Harrnnt  means  belonging  to 
Harrdn,  a well-known  city  in  Mesopotamia : at-Tabari  says  in  his  History  tliat 
it  was  built  by  Haran,  uncle  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  whose  name  it  bore; 
and  that  this  name  was  in  Arabic  converted  into  Harran  (S).  Haran  was  the 
father  of  Sara,  wife  of  Abraham;  one  of  Abraham’s  brothers  was  also  called  Hariin; 
this  was  the  father  of  Lot. — Al-Jauhari  says  in  his  Lexicon,  the  Sahdh,  that  from 
Harrdn,  the  name  of  a town,  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Harndni,  which 
is  a word  of  irregular  formation,  and  that  the  vulgar  form  Harrdni  is  regular. 

(1)  page  140,  note  (8). 

(2)  He  belonged  lo  ihe  lecl  of  the  Sabeant. 

(3)  Tbe  life  of  lluhaminad  Ibn  Mdsa  ii  given  in  ibis  work.  See  also  zlbW/iidtf  Annalu,  tom.  11.  p.  241. 

(4i  Arcording  to  ax>Zozeni.  it  was  the  khalif  al-Motadid  lo  mbom  Tbkbit  Ibn  Kurra  was  presented  by 

U^bamroad  Ibn  Mdsa. 

(5>  Literally:  My  urinal.— Notwilhsundin|  tbn  tkhaliikln's  admiration  of  these  strange  verses,  1 must 
say  ibat  even  in  the  original  language  they  are  very  poor,  and  offer  no  eicuse  for  a profane  comparison  and 
a gross  idea. 

{6i  The  exact  sciences  (which  were  comprehended  under  the  term  of  Qwodrlulirm  by  tbe  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages, I are,  according  to  Uajjl  Khalifa,  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  music. 

(7)  "Thibit  Ibn  Sanftn  Ibn  Thkbit  Ibn  Rurra  lived  in  the  days  of  (Ms  khalif)  al-Mdtl  Lillah,  and  under 
the  government  of  al-AkU  Ahmad  Ibn  Bdwaifa  ;sr«  hii  lifk,  pag«  188).  Before  that,  be  was  attached  lo  the 
service  of  i.rAa  khalif'  ar-Rldi,  and  held  a great  eminence  by  his  knowledge  of  roedieioe ; be  was  learned  in  its 
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fundaineoUl  prindplM,  biglil;  Akilful  io  reioUing  the  difSculliM  id  U»e  books  {of  Vu  CrtdU 

«eA«>A  troat  on  that  seitnee],  and  was  chargird  with  lhedir«clioB  of  Ihebospiul  al  Baghdad.  Tb«  eloqurat 
JUU<k  Uilil  Ibo  al-Uuhassan  Ibn  Ibrihlm  as-iUbi  was  his  sister's  son.  Tbis  TbibU  composed  the  celebrated 
history  which  surpasses  in  eiteot  all  oilier  works  of  the  kind.  It  begins  shortly  after  the  year  of  the  Hijra  290, 
and  proceeds  to  A.  H.  363,  in  which  year  the  author  died.  His  nephew  UiUl(fhni  al-Huhassaa  Ibn  Ibrahtn 
continued  Ji,  and  were  it  oot  fur  them,  much  of  the  history  of  that  period  had  reroaioed  unknown.  If  you 
want  a good  series  of  historical  works,  lake  that  of  at'>Tabarl,  which  estends  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
309  {of  lh»  aud  you  would  do  welt  to  join  with  it  the  work  of  Ahmad  Ibo  Abi  Tihlr  aod  that  of  bis 

son  Obaid  Allah  (aes  th$  and  of  Mis  noM  ',  for  (hey  hare  giren  a perfect  account  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  aud 
hare  furnished  details  not  to  be  found  in  al-Tabari;  the  works  of  these  three  finish  nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
hut  at-Tabari's  goes  on  a little  farther  than  the  others.  After  these,  come*  the  work  of  Thkblt,  for  It  com- 
menres  some  years  before  the  period  to  which  al*Tabari's  history  reaches,  and  it  proceeds  to  the  year  963.  If 
you  join  to  that.  al-Fargbloi's  continuation  of  al-Tabari,  you  will  do  well,  for  it  is  fuller,  in  some  places,  than 
the  work  of  Thkbit.  Then  comes  the  work  of  HiUI  Ibn  al  Huhasian  Ihn  Ibrahim  as*S>kbi,  which  commences 
where  his  uncle  Thibit's  history  ends,  and  proceeds  to  the  year  447:  none  of  his  contemporaries  have  undar^ 
taken,  like  him.  to  judge  events  and  discover  the  secrets  of  dynasties;  this  be  learned  from  his  grandfather, 
who.  being  secretary  of  the  chaDcery-oflice  {see  note  (41,  pag$  33),  was  acquaioted  with  what  occurred:  he 
also  was  in  the  chancery-office,  and  the  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  there,  served  to  form  bis  historical 
compilation.  Then  follows  the  work  of  his  son  Gbars  an-Ninu  Muhammad  Ihn  HUH.  which  is  very  good  till 
it  approaches  the  year  470,  but  is  of  infenur  merit  from  that  period  to  the  end;  the  reason  of  which  God 
only  knows.  Tbis  history  is  then  taken  up  by  (AfiJiainmadl  Ibn  [Ahd  al-UaUk]  al-Hamadlni,  who  brings  it 
down  to  the  year  S12;  it  is  also  continued  by  Ibn  ar-R4gh0ni  of  end  of  this  nof«,)lo  the 

^ year  527 ; he  gives,  however,  but  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  that  period,  as  history  was  not  his  profession. 
After  him,  Aflf  ad-dtn  Sadaka  al-Haddkd  continues  the  history  beyond  (he  year  570;  Ibn  al-Jawsi  brings  It 
down  to  580,  and  it  u continued  by  Ibn  al-K4disi^^^^1.a)t  to  the  year  6lA.— HiUl  Ibn  al-lluhusan  says:  On 
the  eve  of  Wednesday,  llib  Zu  '1-Kaada,  369  (July,  A.  D.  070).  died  AbQ  ’l-Hasan  Thibit  Ibo  Bao4n  Ibo 
Tbibli  Ibo  Kurra,  the  bisU>rian.*'->(ra«rdritA  al-Huiamd,  M8.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,Supplemeo(,No.  400,  p.94.) 

The  work  from  which  this  eitracl  is  taken  was  composed  by  .Muhammad  Ibn  All  aUKhatlU  at- 
Zoieni  >n  the  year  of  the  Hijra,  647  (A.  1>.  4240).  It  conuins,  in  alphabetical  order, 

the  lives  of  those  Greeks.  Syrians,  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Hebrews,  who  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  mathematics.  A copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  al  the  Kscurial,  aod  is  noliced  by 
Cisiri  in  his  Bibliotheta  Arabiea,  under  the  number  4773.  He  has  also  published  some  ettracts  from  it  io 
his  fint  volume,  page  402  et  <sq.  This  work  has  furnished  Ab6  ‘l-Feraj,  in  his  History  of  Dynasties,  with 
most  of  the  literary  informaiion  there  given,  and  though  some  glaring  faalla  occur  io  it,  its  utility  to  the 
student  cannot  bo  contested.  It  contains  some  long  passages  translated  from  Plato  and  AristoUe.  The 
Manuscript  of  the  Bibiiothiquo  dii  Jtos  was  copied,  as  it  appears  by  a note  at  the  end,  in  A.  O.  1770,  aher 
a MS.  bclongi  ig  to  Doctor  Russell,  the  author  of  the  deieripUoa  of  Aleppo.  This  circumsUnce  is  men- 
tioned in  the  appeodii  to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Rusaell's  work,  where  be  uys:  "Haring  accidentally 
"heard,  at  Aleppo,  of  a manuKripl  of  this  work,  I with  some  difficulty  obtained  permiulon  to  have  a 
"copy  uken;  but  1 was  not  aware  of  its  value  till  two  years  after,  when  (be  Freoeh  eonsul,  in  conse- 
" quence  of  tetters  from  Paris,  requested  the  favour  that  1 would  allow  a copy  to  be  made  from  my  mano- 
" script  for  the  king's  library.”  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the  Dfb.  du  ilo<  till  A.  D.  17B4,  when  it  was  left 
to  it  as  a legacy,  with  fire  other  raanuscripia,  by  M.  Legrand,  seerdiaire-lnterprAie  du  Hot.  It  bis  there 
remained  unoeticed.  till  laidj,  when  it  aiiracled  my  ettenUon. 
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Aba  ’I'Fidl  Ahmad  fbn  Abi  Tlhir  Taifbr  «as  son  of  a Kborasanilc  slave  in  ibe  seniee  of  ihe  Abbaslde 

khalifs  UjjJI  ^ >^jut  He  »as  born  nt  Baghdad,  A H.  304  (A.  b.  81B-20],  and 

commented  his  career  as  a low  schoolmaster  and  kdtib.  He  then  rose  to  considerable  eminence  ^ 

O * 


and  opened  a shop  in  the  book-baxar  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris  <*  ^ 

He  compiled  upwards  of  fifty  works  on  dllTerent  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are 


given  in  the  Ft>resr.  Died  A.  H.  380  (A.  D.  8031.  Bis  son  Ahh  ’Mlusaln  Obald  Allah  trod  in  bis  footsteps 
a*  a compiler,  author,  and  traDlmitter  of  ancient  narrations.  He  wrote  a oontiuuaiioa  of  hit  father's  History 
of  Baghdad ; taking  It  up  at  the  end  of  the  khalifat  of  ibMubtadi,  and  adding  U>  it  the  Ifve^of  aUBlotamid. 
al'Hotadid,  al-Muktafi,  and  al-Muktadir,— 'A'fMh  af-FiArei(.  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Hot,  No.  874,  fol.  107.) 

Aba  ’l-lfasan  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ar-R4gbani,  a native  of  Baghdad  and  chief  doctor  >AoihA;i  of  the  Hanbaliiet, 
died  A.  U.  937  (A.  D.  1132-3).  He  taught  the  Traditions  and  the  seven  readings  or'  the  Koran,  was  versed  In 
theology  and  the  doctrines  of  bis  sect,  and  composed  some  works  by  which  he  gained  reputation. 

{8  f/arrdn,  in  Arabic,  is  written  with  a hard  A.  and  ifdrdn  with  a soft. 


ZU  N-NU.N  AL-MISRI. 

Abil  l-Faid  Thaiiban  Ibn  Ibrahim  (or  al-Faid]  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Miart  {natnie  oj 
Egypt),  and  sumamed  Zii  'n-!Siin  (1),  was  a celrbratrd  saint  and  one  of  the  men 
of  the  path  (2).  He  was  the  first  person  of  the  age  for  his  learning  (3),  devotion, 
communion  with  the  divinity  (4),  and  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  taught  from  memory  the  Muwatta  of  the  imam 
Malik  (5).  Ibn  Yunus  says  in  his  History,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  philoso- 
phy and  spoke  with  elegance.  His  father,  who  was  a native  of  Nubia,  or  of 
Ikhmim  (iVi  Upper  Egypt),  was  a slave  enfranchised  and  adopted  by  the  tribe  of 
Koraish.  Zil  n'-Ndn  said,  on  being  asked  why  he  had  renounced  the  world; 
“ 1 went  forth  from  Misr,  journeying  to  a certain  village,  and  I fell  asleep  in 
“one  of  the  deserts  on  the  way.  And  my  eye  was  opened,  and  lo!  a little 
“ bird  (6),  still  blind,  fell  from  its  nest  lo  the  ground.  Then  the  ground  split 
“ open  and  two  trays  came  forth,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver;  in  one  was 
“ sesame,  and  in  the  other  water;  and  (he  bird  cat  of  that  and  drank  of  this. 
“ ‘That,’  said  1,  ‘is  a sulTicient  warning  for  me;  I renounce  the  world!’  And  I 
“ then  did  not  quit  the  door  (of  divine  mercy)  until  I was  Id  in.” — Having  lx*n 
denounced  by  his  enemies  to  al-Mutawakkil,  he  was  cited  from  Egypt  to  appear 
before  him ; on  entering  into  his  presence,  he  addressed  a pious  exhortation  to 
the  khalif,  who  shed  tears  and  dismissed  him  honourably,  [dfter  this  inter- 
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view,)  whenever  men  of  piety  were  spoken  of  before  al-Mutawakkil,  he  would 
149  w'cep  and  say:  “Speaking  of  pious  men,  let  me  have  Zii  ’n-N:ln.” — Zi  'n-Niin 
w'as  lean-bodied,  of  a sanguine  complexion  (7),  and  had  not  a gray  hair  in  liis 
beard.  His  master  in  the  path  of  devotion  was  Shukran  al-Aabid  ((he  de- 
vout) (8).  One  of  his  sayings  was:  “ When  hearts  hold  converse,  the  members 
“ of  tlie  body  are  in  repose  (9).”  It  was  related  by  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-Sarakh- 
slii  at  Mekka,  tliat  he  saw  Zi'i  ’n-Jiun  dragged,  handciilTed  and  fettered,  to 
the  Matbak  (10),  whilst  the  people  were  weeping  around  him,  and  tliat  he 
heard  him  say:  “This  is  one  of  the  gifts  and  favours  of  God;  all  he  does  is 
sweet,  right,  good.”  He  then  retiled  these  lines; 

For  thee,  (my  hehnd!)  is  a reserved  place  in  my  heart : I despise  all  blame  cast  on 
me  for  loving  thee.  For  thy  sake,  I strive  to  fall  thy  victim ; to  suppijrl  thy  absence  is 
(a  tnsA)  not  possible  (11). 

In  a compilation  containing  some  particulars  concerning  Zu  'n-Nun,  I found 
the  following  passage:  “A  dervish,  who  was  one  of  his  disciples,  quitted  him  in 
“ Egypt  and  went  to  Baghdad.  He  there  attended  a religious  concert  (12),  and 
“ wlien  the  brethren  were  excited  and  fell  into  ecstacy,  he  stood  up  and  whirled 
“ about  and  hearkened  (to  the  music)  ; he  then  uUeretl  a loud  cry  and  fell,  and 
“ on  being  shaken  by  those  present,  he  was  found  dead.  News  of  this  having 
“ reached  Zu'n-Nun,  he  said  to  his  disciples:  ‘Get  ready,  that  we  may  walk  to 
“ Baghdad.’  So  when  they  had  niiishcd  their  preparations,  they  set  out  for 
“ Baghdad,  and  the  shaikh  said,  the  piomenl  he  arrived  : ‘Bring  me  that  musi- 
“ cian.’  When  the  musician  was  brought  before  him,  and  questioned  about 
“ the  dervish,  he  related  the  event.  On  this  the  shaikh  said:  ‘Blessed  (is  he)'.' 
“ Then  he  and  his  band  of  disciples  commenced  singing,  and  as  they  began,  the 
“ shaikh  uttered  a loud  cry  at  that  musician,  who  fell  dead.  ‘A  slain  fora 
“ slain,'  said  the  shaikh;  ‘we  have  taken  vengeance  for  our  companion's  death.’ 
“ He  then  prepred  to  depart  and  go  back  to  Egypt;  and  he  stopped  not  at 
“ Baghdad,  but  returned  immediately.”  A circumstance  (similar  to  this)  oc- 
curred in  my  time,  and  may  be  fitly  related  in  this  place.  There  was  with  us  at 
Arbela  a musician  renowned  for  his  skill  and  talent,  whose  name  was  Shuja  ad- 
din Jihril  Ibn  al-Awani.  Some  lime  before  the  year  620  (A.  D.  1223)  he  went 
to  a religious  concert,  (I  was  then  a boy,  but  I remember  the  circumstance  well (13); 
my  family  and  other  persons  having  spoken  of  it  at  llie  lime;)  and  he  there 
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sung  the  high-sounding  and  beautiful  kasida  composed  by  the  grandson  of  Ibn 
at-Taawizi  (whose  life  will  be  found  in  tbe  letter  M"),  and  which  l>egins  thus ; 

May  a spring-tide  shower  descend  upon  thee  by  night,  and  may  no  evil  eyes  charm 
the  clouds  which  come  to  shed  their  rain  upon  thee  in  the  mornings. 

He  then  came  to  these  verses: 

The  willow  of  the  sands,  in  the  tribe's  reserved  grounds,  (teas  otire)  my  heart's  de- 
sire (U);  but  now  the  sands  move  me  not,  neither  does  the  willow.  And  how  can  the 
lover  obtain  his  heart's  desire  when  the  cottage  weeps  (in  id  detolation)  and  friends  are 
departed  (15).  It  was  they  w ho  animate<l  the  dwellings  (16),  but  the  mansions  are  dead 
when  deprived  of  inhabitants.  O,  how  many  ipaids  (1^  were  in  thee,  sweet  region  I 
by  whom  my  heart  was  dazzled!  how  many  iifihphs  whose  blandishments  awoke  my 
love  [t8' I O,  what  a night!  when  tbe  wine  received  (nnc|  lustre  from  tbe  (&rij^) 
hand  of  the  cupbearer,  who  sung  in  joy  and  lightness  of  heart.  She  was  free  worn 
cares  (19),  but  the  ring  of  metal  which  adornerl  her  ankles  was  tight;  her  heart  was 
void  [of  lot)#]  and  mine  was  full.  The  cool  sonree  of  her  lips  inflames  with  love,  antf  liiO 
her  languishing  glances  awake  desate.  If  she  be  tilled  with  the  sap  of  youth,  tny  heart 
thirsts  after  the  nectar  of  her  lips.  Her  eyes  and  swords  bear  a relation  to  each 
other,  and  for  this  reason  scabbards  arc  calM  AjfAn  («yeIu/<). 

W hen  Shuja  ad-din  came  to  this  verse,  one  of  the  audience  rose  up  and  re- 
quested him  to  repeat  it,  which  be  did  twice  or  thrice,  during  which  that  per- 
son was  ravished  in  ecstacy,  and  then  uttered  a loud  cry  and  fell  on  the  ground. 

The  people  thought  him  in  a swoon,  hut  finding  that  his  senses  continued 
suspended,  thev  examined  him  and  perceived  that  he  was  dead.  Shujii  relates 
that  the  same  thing  occurred  once  before  at  one  of  his  concerts.  The  poem 
from  which  these  verses  are  taken  is  splendid  and  of  considerable  length ; it  was 
recited  in  honour  of  the  khalif  an-Nasir  li-din  Allah  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Breaking  of  the  Fast  (1st  Shatvwdf),  A.  H.  581 . — The  merits  of  Zii  ’n-Ni\n  were 
great  in  number;  he  died  in  the  month  of  Zil  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  245  (February, 

A.  D.  860),  or  according  to  others,  A.  H.  246  or  248,  in  Misr;  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  lesser  Karafa  (20).  A chapel  has  been  built  over  his  tomb,  and  in 
this  chapel  arc  the  graves  of  a number  of  other  holy  men;  I have  visited  it  more 
than  once.  ' 


(1)  ZA  'n-ATtU,  or  of  the  u a lurname  given  by  ibc  Moslinis  to  the  prophet  Jooaa. 

(2)  See  note  (3), page  SM- 

(3^  Jurisprudence  is  probably  meant  here. 
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(4)  See  tlie  noie  oo  (ke  signtficalioo  of  ibe  word  pa^e  190. 

{0}  In  ihe  early  ages  of  Islamism,  many  authors  composed  works,  but  did  not  put  them  in  writing;  those 
works  they  taught  from  memory  to  their  disciples,  who  either  wrote  them  down  or  transmitted  them  orally.— 
The  Muwtttta,  or  heaten  path.  Is  a celebrated  trealiic  on  jurisprudence. 

<6)  A little  Bifd,'  kunbura,  which,  acrording  to  Dr.  Russell  In  his  History  of  Aleppo,  is  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  crested  lark.  Larks,  however,  build  on  the  ground,  not  on  trees,  so  some  other  species  must  be 
meant  here. 

(7)  Literally:  Redwrat  prtwtiled  in  htm,  which  may  also  mean  that  his  body  wu  reddish  or  copper- 
coloured  . 

(Hi  Shukrln  al-Aibid  was  Zd  ’»'N0n’a  master,  but  1 do  not  know  the  year  of  his  death : bis  tomb  it  near 
'*  that  of  his  disciple."— (Mbir  Shkh,  in  his  I'nireraal  History;  M9.  No.  MS,  fol.  199-1 

(9j  This  means  that  the  service  of  the  tongue  Is  not  required  to  eipress  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  neither 
are  signs  necessary  Ibr  the  purpose,  when  two  hearts  are  in  sympathetic  communion. 

1,101  See  page  21. 

The  mystic  Import  of  these  lines  is  manifesti  the  btloted  Is  here  (Ac 

(12)  Literally:  a hearing;  which  is  something  limilir  to  the  sfkri  so  well  described  bf  Mr.  Lane  in  bis 

Modern  £^p(tdns.  ConiaK  also  D’OIusod's  ToA.  ^n.  U IV  p.  6M.  M.  de  Sacy  says,  to  the  Ifetieee  et 
Bxtraitr,  t Xll.  p.  300,  that  the  « Aaortef,  which  be  transUterliy  coweeri,  OMa»  the  daecaa  of  the 
turning  denrisbea.  \ 

(13)  Ibn  Khallikin  was  not  then  twelve  years  of  age. 

(14)  The  tcillow  means  the  maid  with  a slender  and  pliant  waist. 

(15)  Sec  note  (S),  page  38. 

(16)  Literally:  They  were  the  thoughts  (or  minds)  of  the  dwellings. 

(17)  Literally:  Moont. 

(18}  This  verse  runs  literally  thus:  How  often  have  moons  in  thy  sky  (or  region]  datrled  my  heart,  and 
bow  many  gaxelles  in  thee  have  blandished  met 

(19)  Literally:  Zoos*  from  care,  but  in  her  anklets  tighineee.  See  Mr.  Lane's  Modern  EggpUent,  vol.  II. 
p.  304. 

(30)  See  note  (12),  page  S3. 


JARIR  THE  POET. 

Abu  Hazra  Jarir  Ibn  Aliya  Ibn  Kbudaifa  (surnamed  al-Khatafa)  Ibn  Badr  Ibn 
Salama  Ibn  Aiif  Ibn  Kulaib  Ibn  Yarbu  Ibn  Hanzala  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Manat 
Ibn  Taniim  Ibn  Murr  at-Tamimi  {descended  from  Tamtm)  was  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  celebrated  Moslim  poets.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  satires  on 
al-Farazdak,  who  retorted  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  composed  parodies  on 
each  other’s  poems.  Most  critics  consider  him  as  an  abler  fioet  than  al-Farazdak, 
and  learned  men  agree  unanimously  that,  among  the  poets  of  Islamic  limes, 
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there  were  none  equal  to  tliese  three : Jarir,  al-Farazdak,  and  al~AkhtaI  (1 ). 

It  is  said  that  verses  are  of  four  kinds ; boasting,  laudatory,  satirical,  and  ama- 
tory (2),  and  that  Jarir  excelled  in  them  all,  since  he  was  author  of  these  pas- 
sages, which  are  specimens  of  each  style : 

When  the  tribe  of  Tamtm  arc  wroth  against  yon,  it  seems  to  you  as  if  all  mankind 
were  in  anger. 

Are  you  not  the  best  of  those  who  ever  rode  on  camels,  and  the  most  liberal  of 
men  (3)? 

Cast  down  thy  eyes  [aith  thanu),  fur  thou  belongest  to  the  tribe  of  Numair  I You  have 
not  even  attained  the  rank  of  Kaab  or  of  Killb ! 

Eyes,  of  which  the  glances  were  full  of  languor  (k),  slew  us  but  revived  not  our  |5| 
slain.  These  maids  strike  the  man  of  cunrage  prostrate  and  motionless,  and  yet  they 
are  the  feeblest  of  God's  creation. 

Abu  Obaida  Mamar  relates  this  anecdote;  “Jarir  and  al-Farazdak  rode  forth 
“ on  the  same  camel  to  visit  (ihe  hhalif]  llisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  who  was 
“ then  at  Rus^fa  (5).  Jarir  having  got  down  on  a certain  occasion,  the  camel 
“ turned  its  head  round,  on  which  al-Farazdak  struck  It  and  said; 

‘ Why  dost  thou  turn  when  I am  on  thee,  and  am  going  towards  the  noblest  of  men? 

‘ On  thy  arrival  at  Rusifa,  thou  shalt  repose  from  the  toils  of  the  journey  and  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  (roused  tke /Wclton  of  (As  saddle). 

“ He  then  said  to  himself;  ‘\kTien  Jarir  comes  up  and  hears  me  recite  these 
“ lines,  he  will  say ; 

* She  bears  a blacksmith’s  son,  and  therefore  turns  to  look  after  the  bellows  and  the 
‘ dull-cdgcd  hatchet.  But  on  arriving  at  RnsAfa,  she  will  meet  with  the  {rough)  treat- 
‘ ment  which  her  rider  has  experienced  every  year,  at  the  assemblies  of  Arabs  (6).' 

“Jarir,  on  coming  up,  saw  al-Farazdak  laugh,  and  said  to  him;  ‘What 
“makes  you  laugh,  Abu  Far4s  (T)?"  Al-Farazdak  tben  recited  to  him  the 
“ first  lines,  and  Jarir  answered  with  the  last.  On  this,  al-Farazdak  said;  ‘Ry 
“ Allah!  I have  just  pronounced  the  same  lines;’  and  Jarir  replied:  ‘Do  you 
“ not  know  that -it  is  the  same  demon  which  inspires  us  both  (8)?’  ” — Al- 
Mubarrad  relates,  in  his  Kamil,  that  the  following  verse  of  Jarir’s  was  re- 
cited to  al-Farazdak : 

You  w ill  see  the  leprosy  on  her  body  (sAtM)  like  the  hoary  beard  of  al-Farazdak  (9); 
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And  (hal  the  latter,  on  hearing  the  beginning  of  the  verse  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  chin,  in  expectation  of  what  was  to  come  after,  in  the  second  hemistich. 
— Abii  OI>aida  relates  also  this  anecdote:  “Jarir's  mother,  when  in  her  preg- 
“ nancy,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a rope  made  of  black  hair,  and  that  it 
“ began  to  spring  about  and  seize  a great  number  of  people  successively  by  the 
“ neck,  and  strangle  them.  On  this  she  awoke  in  affright,  and  having  asked 
“ the  interpretation  of  her  dream,  was  told  that  she  would  bring  forth  a male 
“ child  and  a poet,  full  of  acrimony  and  violence,  who  would  be  an  afDiction  to 
“ men.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  on  his  birth,  she  named  him  Jarfr (halier).” 

— Abu  'l-Faraj  al-lspahani  gives  the  life  of  Jarir  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni,  and 
relates  there  the  following  anecdote:  “A  man  said  to  Jarir:  ‘Who  is  the  first 
“ |)oetof  the  age?'  ‘Rise  up,'  said  Jarir,  ‘and  you  shall  learn.’  He  then  lead 
“ him  by  tlie  hand  to  his  father  Atiya,  who  had  just  seized  and  bound  a she- 
“ goat  and  was  sucking  its  teat.  On  being  called  forth  by  Jarir,  he  appeared  in 
“ a squalid  dress,  with  drops  of  the  goat’s  milk  trickling  down  his  beard.  ‘Do 
“ you  see  that  man?’  said  Jarir. — ‘Yes.’ — ‘Do  you  know  him?' — ‘No.’ — ‘That 
“ is  iny  father;  and  do  you  know  why  he  was  sucking  the  goat's  teat?’ — ‘No.’ 

“ — It  was  because  he  was  afraid,  that  (if  he  milked  her)  some  one  might  hear  - 
“ the  noise  of  the  milk  (falling  into  the  pail),  and  ask  him  for  some.  Now, 

“ the  ablest  poet  is  he  who,  in  contests  with  eighty  others,  vaunted  his  descent 
“ from  such  a father  and  vanquished  them  all.’  ” — It  is  related,  in  tlie  work  en- 
titled, al-Jalls  (va  'l-jirds  (the  companion  and  friend)  (10),  tliat  one  of  Jarir’s 
descendants,  named  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Okail  Ibn  Bilal  Ibn 
Jarir,  was  asked  what  deed  bis  ancestor  intended  to  commit  when  he  pronounced 

>.  .S'  V 

this  verse:  i 

Had  I kno»  n that  the  day  of  their  departore  was  the  last  day  in  which  we  were  to 
meet,  1 had  done  what  I did  not  do. 

To  this  question  Muhammad  answered:  “He  meant  that  he  would  have 
“ plucked  out  his  eyes,  to  avoid  witnessing  the  departure  of  his  friends  !” — It  is 
related  in  the  ylghdni  that  Masud  Ibn  Dishr  asked  Ibn  Manadir(ll)  when  in 
Mekka,  who  was  the  first  poet  of  the  time,  and  received  from  him  this  answer: 
“He  who  is  playful  and  serious  at  will;  who  in  his  playful  style  gives  you 
“ hopes  to  attain  his  level,  but  rises  beyond  your  reach  when  you  essay ; and 
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“ in  his  serious. mood  aims  at  tlioughis  so  lofty,  that  tou  must  despair  to  rival 
“him." — “Who  is  it?",  .said  .Masiid.  - “Jarir,"  replied  Ihn  Munadir;  “he 
“ who  in  his  sportive  humour  said : 

‘The  maiden.s,  who  in  their  mornin);  departure  bore  my  heart  away,  left  me  (12), 
•however,  an  abundant  source,  which  ceases  not  yet  to  flow  from  my  eyes!  They 
‘dried  up  their  tears  and  said  to  me:  “Think  not  that  we  resemble  you  in  feeling  the 
‘ effects  of  love  (13)  1" ' 

“And  who,  in  a graver  style,  pronounced  wonls  like  these: 

• He  who  has  refused  every  honourable  (juality  to  the  tribe  of  Taghlib,  has  placed 
‘ the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  oursi  Modar  is  my  father  and  the  father  of 

• princes!  Say,  Taghlib,  purblind  tribe!  where  have  you  a father  like  ours?  Behold 

• my  cousin  a khalif  in  Damascus;  if  1 chose,  he  would  drive  you  to  me  as  slaves.’” 

The  narrator  says  that  {the  khalif  ) Abd  al- Malik  Ihn  Marwan,  on  hearing 
these  vei-ses,  said:  “What  could  induce  Ibn  al-Maragha  (Jarir)  to  go  so  far  as  to 
“ take  me  for  his  constable  (l  '»)  V Had  he  .said  : ‘Ifhe  chose,  he  would  drive 
yriu  to  me  as  slaves,'  I should  have  done  so." — The.«e  verses  arc  an  attack  on 
the  celehraletl  poet  al-Akhlal,  who  was  of  the  trilieof  Taghlib  (1  ,■>);  Jarir  says  in 
them,  that  the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  were  in  his  own  familv;  for 
the  reason  that  the  tril>e  of  Taniim,  to  which  he  Iselonged,  was  sprung  from 
Modar,  son*of  NizAr,  son  of  Maadd,  son  of  Adn.in,  and  AdnAn  was  an  ancestor 
of  .Muhammad's ; .so  that  the  khalifat  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be  consi- 
dered as  lielonging  to  Modar,  from  whom  also  tlie  trilH'  of  Tamim  was  des- 
cended.—The  word  hhiiir  (here  traiisliiled  ^‘purblind)  is  the  plural  of  akhzar, 
and  is  ngiilarlv  formed  like  the  other  plural  adjectives  of  the  same  class.  Akh- 
zar means  narrow-eyed,  and  is  an  epithet  given  to  the  Persians;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Jarir  employs  it  here,  excluding  thus  the  Taghlibites  from  the 
.Arabic  nation,  and  pretending  that  they  were  Persians;  a most  grievous  insult 
• to  au  Arab.  — In  saying.  Behold  my  cousin  a khalif  in  Damascus,  he  meatis 
AInI  al-Malik  Ihn  MarwAn  the  Omaivide,  who  was  then  living.  Abd  al-Malik 
calls  Jarir  Ihn  al-Maragha  (son  of  the  Mardghii),  bccaust:  al-Akhtal  had  made 
a satire  on  him,  and  said  that  his  mother  was  a mareigha(\&)  for  men;  God  for- 
give us  for  saying  such  a thing!  but  the  explanation  of  the  anecdote  required  it. 
— Jarir  once  went  into  the  presence  of  AIkI  al-Malik  Ibn  .Marwan,  and  recited 
him  a kasida,  beginning  thus: 

. • ' 3S  ■ 
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[My  companion!  laid  to  nuj  have  you  recovereti,  ur  is  your  hear!  still  troubled  Itinre' 
the  evening  that  your  friends  resolved  to  depart?  Censorious  females  tell  me  that 
gray  hairs  cover  my  head;  must  gray  hairs  then  prevent  me  from  being  gay?  (My 
vcife)  0mm  Khazra  was  (at  lenjtA)  consoled  (and  contented  to  my  leafing  her:  “ Go,") 
said  she,  “ I foresee  that  your  servants  will  have  a flock  of  she-camels  (Me  khalift  gift) 

“ to  drive  to  the  watering  place."  My  confidence  is  in  Gwl  who  has  no  partner  in  his 
power,  and  my  hopes  fur  success  are  placed  in  the  khalif.  Thee  (O  prtnc')  shall  I 
thank,  if  thou  restore  to  me  my  plumage,  and  caus>  the  pinions  of  my  wing  to  grow  ; 
are  you  not  the  best  of  those  who  ever  rode  on  camels,  and  the  most  liberal  of  men  ? 

Jarir  said;  “When  I recited  this  poem  to.\hd  al-Malik  and  came  to  this  verse, 

“ he  sal  up  straight  on  his  ihreme  and  exclaimed:  ‘Those  wlio  praise  us  must 
“ pronounce  verses  like  that,  or  else  he  silent.’  lie  then  turned  towards  me  and 
“ said : ‘0  Jarir,  dust  thou  think  that  one  hundred  camels  from  the  (locks  of  the 
“ trilH'  of  Kalh  would  suflice  to  quench  die  thiisit  of  Omni  llazni?'  To  this  I 
“replied:  ‘Commander  of  the  Faidifiir  if  they  siillice  not,  niav  Ood  never 
“ assuage  her  thirst  1'  lie  tlien  ordered  them  to  he  given  tome,  all  of  them 
“ hlack-i'Ved  (I  7);  and  I said  ; ‘Couiiiiander  of  the  Faithful ! we  are  all  old  men 
" in  our  family,  unable  to  go  on  foot  (18),  and  camels  arc  apt  to  stray;  suppose 
" that  you  made  me  a present  of  some  slaves  to  keep  them  ?’  On  this,  he 
“ ordered  me  eight,  and  as  he  had  some  dishes  of  gold  before  him  and  a rod  in 
“ his  hand,  1 said,  in  pointing  to  one  of  them:  ‘Commander  of  the  Faithful! 

“ and  die  milkpail?’  On  which  he  pusheil  it  towards  me  with  the  fod,  saying: 

“ ‘Take  it,  and  much  good  may  it  do  thee  (19)!’’’  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  Jarir  alludes  in  the  following  verse : 

They  gave  a hunaida,  which  was  tended  by  eight;  their  gifts  arc  oot  granted  with 
ill-will,  neither  are  they  excessive. 

The  word  hunaida,  which  has  the  form  of  a diminutive  noun,  is  a jiroper 
name  serving  to  designate  one  hundred  (20),  and  most  of  die  learneil  in  philo- 
logy do  not  allow  it  to  take  the  de finite  article;  some,  however,  permit  it,  and 
the  celebrated  poet  of  Aleppo,  Abu  '1-Fath  Ibn  Abi  llusaina  as-Sulami  has  said  ' 
in  one  of  his  kasldas; 

0,  my  hcarti  the  half  of  al-Bunaida  (i.  e.  fifty  years]  has  left  you  no  excuse  for 
love  (21) . 

When  Jarir  learned  the  death  of  al-Farazdak,  he  wept  and  said:  “Hy  Allah! 

“ 1 well  know  that  1 shall  survive  him  hut  for  a short  lime;  we  were  liorn  under 
“ the  same  constellation,  and  each  of  us  was  taken  up  with  the  other;  and  it 
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“ rarely  happ*'ns  that  a rival  or  a friend  dies  wilhoul  being  followed  by  him 
‘‘  whose  rival  or  friend  he  was!"  And  ihis  was  in  faet  (he  ease,  as  he  and  al-Fa- 
razdak  died  in  the  year  1 10  > A.U.  728-9);  see  ihe  life  of  ' Ilammdm  Jbn  Glidlib) 
al-Farazdak,  where  s»)nie  |Kirtieidars  of  Jarir’s  dealh  arc  related.  Ahu  '1-Faraj 
Ibn  al-Jawzi  places  the  death  of  Jaiir  in  A.  H.  Ill;  and  Ibn  Kniailia  slates,  in 
Ills  Kitdb  nl-Madrif,  that  Jarir's  mother  hore  him  in  her  womb  seven  months, 
lie  died  in  al-Yain.inia  (22),  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years. 

(t)  Thf  lives  of  ifarse  three  poets.  transUlrd  from  Ihe  A*iM6  a/-i4gAdni.  have  been  given  bv  M.  Cauifin  de 
Perreval  in  the  ^ourMoi  a4iiiifi9ue  for  the  jrear  183^1 

i2)  It  laould  seera  ihat  dfsrriplive  and  didaelir  poctrv  nere  not  arknowledged  as  forming  {tarticular  classes. 
>et  maiiT  etatnples  are  to  be  found,  especially  of  the  former  kind. 

(3)  Literally:  The  most  liberal  of  rrealurrs  as  to  the  palms  of  the  hand. 

(4}  page  28.  note  >’3}. 

(5'<  The  tonn  of  Ar^Rusifn  iay  op|M>site  to  ar-Rakka,  at  one  day's  journey  nest  of  the  Euphrates  Abh 
'I-Fad4  places  it  in  lat.  .35  N.  It  vtas  called  also  the  Riisifa  of  HithAm.  after  its  founder  llishim  Ibti  Abd 
ol-Malik.  vtho  made  it  bis  summer  residence  and  retired  there  to  avoid  the  plague,  vsfiich  desolated  Syria. ~ 
f Jfordaid.j 

{6'i  There  viere  live  places  in  Arabia  at  vshich  animal  fairs  were  held,  and  to  which  the  poets  r»orled  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  IsUmisro.  See  my  Diu6n  (t’Amro  'l-Kait,  preface,  page  8. 

<7'  Abtl  FarAfi  was  al-Farazdak*s  surname. 

;8;  Literally:  That  our  demon  is  one  and  the  same. 

t9i  Lileratly:  Videhts  lepram  in  imis  pudendis  hujus  (mufferfaj  similem  esse  barbie  ranescenlt  Faraidak. 

{10^  This  work  U not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

(11/  Mohammad  Ibn  MouiiAdhir,  «|uelqiie«*uns  dtsenl  Ibn  Manidbir,  le  fils  des  Moundhir.  alldguant  que 
son  pere.  s«»n  aletil  el  son  bisateul  se  iiommaieni  Muuiulhlr,  voy.  leCamous,}  poeiede  Basra,  a compost  en  di- 
vers genres,  mais  surtout  dans  le  genre  salyrique.  Le.s  ressenlimena  eiciti^  par  ses  satyres  le  forerrent  mAme  a 
quitter  Basra.  II  se  retira  alors  a la  Mrkke.  II  a fail  des  vers  a la  louangr  du  califeMmahdi.  des  Barmecides 
et  de  Haroun  .irrarhid.  ilaroun.  apres  avoir  fait  perir  Im  Barmecides,  partit  pour  le  peierinage  de  la  Mekkr. 
accompagiie  de  son  nouveau  «eiir  Fadht  Ills  de  Rabic.  A Tarrivee  du  calife  a la  Mckke,  Ibn  MounAdhir  alia  se 
presenter  devant  lui  cl  drmaiida  la  permission  de  Ini  reriler  un  panegyrique  qu'il  avail  prepare.  Fadbl  dtl  a 
llarotm*:  **Cel  liomme  a rdlehre  les  Barmecides,  ordonnez-lui  de  vous  reciter  les  vers  qu'il  a composes  en 
*Meur  honneur."  Haroun  I'ordonna  en  rlTel.  ct  apres  avoir  entendu  cel  elogc  dc«  Barmecides,  i1  fit  donner 
lies  soufllets  au  poete  ft  ie  rhassa  de  sa  presence.  Ibn  AlounAdhir  mourut  a la  Uckke.  sous  le  califai  d'AI- 
mammm.  en  I'annee  108.  II  etait  alors  devenu  aveugic.  (AghAni,  vol.  IV.  fol.  76.  8.1.  85.!  Quant  a Massoud 
brn  Bechr,  i1  est  cite  quelquefois  dans  rarticle  d'lbn  MounAdhir  comme  ajant  rapporte  queiques  anecdotes 
relalivfji  a ce  poete,  mais  ja  ne  irouve  point  dans  ret  article  la  conversation  dans  laquelle  H lui  clemande  quel 
est  le  meilleur  des  poelei.  etc.  Je  ne  sais  pas  non  plus  quctle  flail  sa  quatiie.'-(A.  Caussin  de  rercevaL] 

il^l  The  primuun  is  here  in  the  second  |>ersAD:  but  as  the  poet  addresses  himself,  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 
late by  the  first  in  order  to  etpress  the  thought  clearly.  Arabic  poetry  abounds  with  that  s{iecles  of  irregularity 
which  European  grammarians  call  tnallagt  of  ptrtnn. 
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(13)  Lil«r«Uy:  Whit  hive  jou  felt  from  love  which  we  feel.— It  U needleu  to  obierve  that  they  alio  felt  its 
effort,  hut  dUfetnbled  their  weakness. 

(14)  The  word  lAoratf  traaslated  eofu(a6/e.  to  avo^d  a peri[dirase.  It  means  a soldier  of 

the  police  cavalry. 

(15)  AUAktbal  was  a Christian ; bis  tribe  also  professed  the  same  faith,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  ihe 
Tagblibites,  although  an  Arab  tribe,  are  specially  eicepled.  by  law.  from  paying  the  Zukd/.  or  iftAe.  of  their 
rattle.  But  this  was  merely  a nominal  advantage,  as  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  like  the  Christian  sub* 
jecti  in  conquered  euuntrtes. 

(16>  Marigha  is  thus  explained  in  Freytag's  Lexicon:  lorui  u6f  t«  vofisfot  jfummlwin.  Astrui  qua  odmiffrf 
cu(a>4asanot. 

(17)  This  was  a proof  of  their  good  breed. 

(IM:  More  literally:  And  none  of  us  can  do  without  his  riding-camel. 

(19)  Literally:  May  it  do  thee  no  good.  It  very  frequently  happens  in  Arabic  that  good  wishes  are  ex- 
pressed under  the  form  of  imprecations,  as  in  this  case. 

(30'<  It  is  thus  that  an  Arabic  grammarian  would  say  of  the  English  words  o dottn  and  o tcort,  that  they 
are  the  proper  names  of  ttctlve  and  fwinfy. 

(21)  More  literally:  For  attachment  to  the  person  whose  face  (s  shaded  by  the  fsdr.~  See  Introduction. 

i22)  At^Yamdma:  a country  and  town  lying  to  the  east  of  Mekka,  at  four  days*  journey  from  al-KatIf  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Abb 'I.Fadl  ) 


THE  IMAM  JAAFAR  AS-SADIK. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Jeafar  as-SAdik  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Bakir  Ihn  AH  Zain 
li(4  al-Aabidin  Ibn  al-IIusain  Ibn  All  Ibn  Abi  Talib  was  one  of  (he  twelve  persons 
who,  according  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Shiites,  arc  considered  as  imams. 
This  illustrious  descendant  of  Muhammad  was  suniamed  as-Sddik  (1)  for  his 
veracity,  and  his  merits  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  composed 
a discourse  (or  treatise)  on  alchemy,  augury,  and  omens,  and  the  siili  Ahii  .Musa 
Jabir  Ibn  Haiyan  of  Tarsus  (2)  compiled  a work  of  two  thousand  pages,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  problems  of  his  master  Jaafar  as-Sadik,  which  formed  live 
hundred  treatises.  Jaafar  was  bom  A.  H.  80  (A.  D.  699),  (which  year  is  deno- 
minated the  year  of  the  Torrent)  (3):  but  according  to  another  statement,  his 
birth  happened  befoVe  the  daybreak  of  Tuesday  8th  Ramadan,  A.  II.  83.  He 
died  in  the  moiitli  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  148  (A.D.  76l>),  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  al-Raki  at  Medina.  The  same  tomb  contains  the  bodies  of  his  father 
Muhammad  al-Rakir,  his  grandfather  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin,  and  his  grandfather’s 
uncle,  al-IIasan  son  of  Ali:  how  rich  a tomb  in  generosity  and  nobility!  His 
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mother,  0mm  Farwa,  was  daui^htcr  of  al-Kasim,  son  of  Muhammad,  son  of 
{the  khalif)  Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik.  — The  lives  of  tlie  twelve  imams  shall  be 
given  in  their  respective  places.  — It  is  related  by  Koshajim  (4)  in  his  Kitdb 
aUMasdid  wa  'l-Matdrid  that  Jaafar  once  aske<l  Abu  Hanlfa  his  opinion 
respecting  a pilgrim  wearing  the  ilirdm  who  broke  the  canine  teeth  of  a ga- 
zelle (5);  to  which  Abu  Hanlfa  answered:  “Son  of  the  Prophet  of  God!  I 
“ know  not  what  to  sav  on  the  subject.”  On  this,  Jaafar  said:  “You,  who 
“ are  a man  of  quick  mind,  do  not  know  that  gazelles  have  no  canine  teeth, 
“ but  only  incisors  (6)." 


(t)  Ji-Sddft;  th«  v«radouf. 

(9)  JAbIr  Ibn  HaijAn  U the  name  of  the  celebrated  alchenUt  whom  Ruropeana  call  Geber*  Caairl  gives 
lome  account  of  him.  after  the  Tdrikh  at-Hukamd,  in  the  BiblioUttca  Ambica;  vide  tom.  I.  p.  423. 

(3^  In  the  eightieth  jearoftbe  Hijra  a torrent  overwhelme<l  a numherof  at  Mekka.  It  uaa  for  this 

reason  that  the  above  year  «aa  called  the  year  of  rAa  ftnp«riM>u#  torrtnt  [at^Sail  ai-Jvbdf).'^[\hn  SihAkir'v 
Oytili*  at  rotodrUA.) 

{4)  Abb  'l-Fath  MahmOd  Ibn  aUlluMln»  surnaroed  KoahAjim,  «a»  a celebrated  poet  and  philologer,  con* 
temporary  uith  al^Mutacabbi.  He  la  author  of  the  following  worki:  Adab  an-jVodim  ;iA«  nacaaaory  fttofirfa*  . 
for  a boon-companion'^ ; Al-Masatd  a:o 'l-Motdrid  {tnarei  and  game],  which  appears  to  be  a rolleclioQ  of  * 
•portlnf  anecdote! : a Collection  of  EpUtlea,  and  a Dtirdn  of  poems,  lie  died  some  time  after  A.  B.  350  • 
(A.  D.  [Fareaf;  ad-Dahabi'i  TdrlAA  ai-fiMm.  MS.  No.  MG.  fol.  3S6.  o.) 

(5)  The  person  who  u making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  is  not  allowed  to  hunt,  fowl,  or  fish  as  long  as  be 

wears  the  iArdm.  or  pilgrim's  dreas.  The  laws  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  D'Ohsson's  Xmpirc  OlAomon. 
tom.  111.  '* 

(6)  Camels  have  incisors,  canine  teeth,  and  molars,  but  roost  of  the  other  ruminating  quadrupeds  have 
incisors  and  molars  only.  This  peculiarity  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  nomadic  Arabs,  but  was  not 
generally  known  to  towus-people. 


JAAFAR  THE  BARMEKIDE. 

Abi^  ’1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  Barmck  Ibn  Jamas  Ibn  Yash- 
tasf  al-Barmaki  was  vizir  to  Hardn  ar-Rashld.  In  the  high  rank  which  he 
attained  and  the  great  power  which  he  wielded,  in  loftiness  of  spirit  and  in  the 
esteem  and  favour  shown  him  by  the  khalif,  he  stood  Without  a rival.  His  dis- 
position was  generous,  his  looks  encouraging,  his  demeanour  kind;  hut  his  libe- 
rality and  rouniGcence,  the  richness  and  the  prodigality  of  his  donations,  arc  too 
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well  known  to  require  mention.  He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  was  remarkable  for  hi.s  eloqnenre  and  command  of  language:  it  is 
slate<l  tliat  one  night,  he  wrote,  under  the  inspection  of  llarun  ar-Kashid,  up- 
wards of  one  thoiisanil  derisions  on  as  many  memorials  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  khalif,  and  tliat  not  one  of  these  decisions  deviated  in  the  least 
from  what  was  warranted  by  the  law.  He  had  been  instrnrled  in  jurisprudena' 
bv  the  kadi  Abu  Yusuf  the  Hanefile,  under  whose  tuition  he  Itad  been  placed 
by  his  father  Y.ahya.  Ibn  al-K.adisi  relates,  in  his  History  of  Y'izirs,  that  Jaafar 
said  to  a jierson  who  asked  his  excuse  for  some  fault:  “By  the  pardon  which 
“ we  have  already  gratited  to  you,  God  has  disj«-nsed  you  from  the  necessity  of 
“ making  any  excuses  to  us;  and  our  friendship  for  you  is  too  great  to  permit 
“ that  we  should  entertain  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  your  character.”  — A 
written  complaint  having  been  presented  to  him  against  one  of  the  public  men 
under  his  orders,  he  wrote  the  following  note  on  the  back  of  the  document  and 
sent  it  to  him  : — “Those  who  complain  of  you  are,  numerous,  and  those  who 
“ praise  you  are  few;  be  just,  or  resign.” — The  follow  ing  example  is  related  of 
his  |H'netration : llavitig  learned  that  ar-l\ashid  was  much  depressed  in  conse- 
quence of  a Jewish  astndoger  having  predicted  to  him  that  he  should  die 
within  a year,  he  rode  ofl'  to  the  khalif  and  found  him  deeply  afllirted:  the  Jew 
had  been  detained  as  a prisoner  by  the  khalif's  orders,  and  Jaafar  addressed  him 
in  these  terms:  ‘•You  pretend  that  the  khalif  is  to  die  in  the  .s|iace  of  so  manv 
“ davs?” — “Yes,”  said  the  Jew. — “And  how  long  are  you  yourself  to  live.’” 
said  Jaafar. — “ So  many  years,”  rejilied  the  other,  mentioning  a gn-at  number. 
Jaafar  then  said  to  the  kludif;  “But  him  to  death,  and  you  will  be  thus  assured 
“ that  he  is  iqiially  mistaken  res|if'ctitig  the  length  of  your  life  and  that  of  his 
“ own.”  This  advice  w.is  followed  by  the  khalif,  who  then  thanked  Jaafar  for 
having  dispelled  his  sadness.  The  Jew’s  IkhIv  was  exposed  on  a gihliet,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  poet  Ashja  as-Sulatni  prenminceil  the  following  lines  : 

Ask  the  horseman  who  is  perched  on  the  trunk  of  that  palm-tree,  if  a favourable 
lij.j  consp'llation  ever  appeared  for  such  a rider?  Were  it  possible  that  the  stars  could 
leach  the  hour  of  death,  he  had  known  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  silly  head. 
He  announced  to  us  the  imim's  (1)  death ; such  a prediction  he  must  have  learned  from 
the  sons  of  Khosmea  and  Ca-sar  [tht  enemut  of  hlnmism).  Ah,  worst  of  diviners  I 
you  foretell  the  ill  fortune  of  others,  w hile  your  own  constellation  plainly  foreboded 
evil  I 
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The  astrologer  thus  lost  his  life  through  his  own  folly. — The  generous  cha- 
racter of  Jaafar  and  the  abundance  of  his  donations  arc  well  known  : it  is  related 
that  when  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he  passed  through  al-Akik  (2), 
which  had  greatly  sulTeretl  that  year  from  drought,  and  was  met  by  a woman 
belonging  to  tlie  (ril>e  of  Kilab,  who  recited  to  him  these  lines: 

I passed  through  al-Aklk,  and  found  its  inhabitants  complaining  that  the  showers  of 
spring  had  fallen  but  scantily.  But  now,  that  Jaafar  is  their  neighbour,  a spring  with- 
out rain  cannot  injure  them  (3). 

On  hearing  this,  Jaafar  made  her  a rich  present. —The  idea  c.’t|)rcsscd  in  tlie 
last  verse  is  taken  from  a piece  of  poetry  by  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Okail  al-Khalaji, 
in  which  he  says  : 

Had  we  Samr&  this  year  fur  neighbour,  we  should  not  (though  drought  afflicts  os) 
mind  the  absence  of  spring  tide  rains. 

How  well  the  poet  has  turned  that  verse,  and  how  sweet  the  parenthesis 
though  drought  afUcts  u$l  This  parenthesis  is  an  example  of  what  the  rhe- 
toricians call  finsluv  al-Lawzinj  {h).—  l\m  as-S«ibi  gives  the  following 

anecdote,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Amdthil  icn  ’l-Aiydn,  on  the  authority  of  Ishak 
(Ibrt)  an-Nadim  al-Mausili,  who  had  learnerl  it  from  Ihrahim  Ibn  al-.Mahdi ; 
"Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  was  one  day  in  a private  apartment  of  his  house  with 
" his  boon  companions,  and  1 was  one.  of  the  number;  he  had  put  on  a silk 
" dress  and  anointed  himself  with  |U‘rfumes,  and  he  made  us  do  the  same;  he 
“ gave  also  orders  not  to  admit  any  person  except  the  inteiidant  of  his 
" demesnes,  AIkI  al-Malik  Ibn  Bahran,  but  the  chaml>erlain  heard  tlie 
" words  Abd  al-MaliU  only.  Now  it  hap|>ened  that  AIkI  al-Malik  Ibn  Salih 
" the  Hashimite  (.5)  rode  to  Jaafar's  house,  knowing  that  he  was  at  home, 
" and  the  chamberlain  sent  in  to  say  tliat  Alxl  al-Malik  was  come,  on  which 
" Jaafar  said,  ‘Let  him  enter;’  thinking  that  it  was  Ibn  Hahran.  Judge  then 
“ of  our  consternation  at  the  sight  of  Aljd  al-Malik  Ibn  Salih  in  his  black 
" dress (6)  and  a rusdfija  (7)  on  his  head!  Jaafar  himself  changed  colour.  Ibn 
" Salih  never  drank  nabi'd  (8),  and  h.ad  even  refused  to  do  so,  though  invited 
" by  the  khalif;  but  on  seeing  Jaafar's  perplexity,  he  called  his  page,  to  whom 
" he  gave  his  black  rolie  and  kalansua,  and  then  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
" apartment  where  we  were,  and  after  .saluting  us,  said:  ‘Allow  me  to  be  a par- 
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“ taker  in  your  pleasures,  and  treat  me  as  one  of  yourselves.’  Having  then 
“ received  a silk  dress  from  a servant,  he  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and  when 
“ he  had  done,  he  calle<l  for  nahid  and  drank  off  a pint  of  it  (0).  He  then  said 
“ to  Jaafar:  ‘By  Allah!  I never  drank  it  till  to-day,  so  I request  your  indul- 
“ genee,'  On  this  Jaafar  orderetl  a pitcher  of  nahUl  to  he  set  before  him,  so  that 
“ he  might  take  what  quantity  he  |)leased.  Ahrl  al-^falik  then  anointed  him- 
“ self  with  [X'rfumes,  and  joining  in  our  conviviality,  he  proved  hirtrself  a most 
“ agreeable  cnni|>auion.  The  further  he  went  on,  the  more  Jaafar's  mind  was 
“set  at  ease,  and  lie  said  to  his  guest  when  alxnit  to  retire:  ‘Inform  me  of 
“ your  business,  for  1 cannot  make  a suflicient  acknowletigment  for  your  cour- 
“ tesy.’ — ‘You  must  know  then,’ said  Ahd  al-Malik,  ‘that  the  Commander 
“ of  the  Faithful  is  ill-dis|>osed  towards  me,  and  I wish  von  to  remove  that  un- 
“ favourable  feeling  from  his  mind,  and  aid  me  to  regain  his  good  opinion.’ 
“To  this  Jaafar  answeied:  ‘The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  shall  take  you 
“ into  favour,  and  his  pie|iossessions  against  you  shall  cease.' — 'And  I am  also 
“ in  debt,’  said  Ahd  al-.Malik,  ‘to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  dirhems(IO).’ — 
“ ‘ Your  debts  shall  be  paid,’  said  Jaafar;  ‘the  money  is  ready,  but  it  will  be 
“ more  honourable  for  you  to  receive  it  from  the  khalif  himself,  and  it  will  serse 
“ as  a public  token  of  his  good  fieling  towanis  you.’ — ‘ I should  like  also,’  said 
“ the  other,  ‘ to  raise  my  son  Ibrahim  to  an  elevated  rank,  by  obtaining  for  him 
•‘a  princess  of  the  khalif's  family  in  marriage.’ — ‘The  Commander  of  the 
“ Faithful,’  answercri  Jaafar,  ‘ shall  give  his  daughter  al-Aalia  to  him  as  a wife.' 
“ ‘ And  I should  wish,’  said  Alid  al-Malik,  ‘as  a public  mark  of  my  son’s  eleva- 
I.J«  “ tion,  that  a standard  lie  borne  over  his  head  (II).’ — ‘ The  Commander  of  the 
‘‘Faithful,’  replied  Jaafar,  ‘shall  give  him  the  government  of  Egvpt  :’1‘2).’ 
“ Ahd  al-Malik  then  withdrew,  and  we  were  in  great  astonishment  at  Jaafar's 
“ answers,  and  his  Ixilduess  in  taking  engagements  of  such  a nature  without  the 
“ authorisation  of  the  khalif.  The  next  morning  we  rmle  to  the  court  of 
“ ar-Rashid,  where  we  awaited  the  return  of  Jaafar,  who  went  in  to  the  kha- 
“lifs  apartment.’  Almost  immediately  on  his  entrance,  the  kadi  .\hu  .li'isuf 
“ was  called  in  along  with  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  (1.3)  and  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahd 
“al-Malik;  and  a moment  bad  scarcely  elapsed  when  Ibrahim  came  forth 
“ decked  in  a rolie  of  honour,  witli  a standard  borne  before  him : he  had  also 
“been  bctrotlied  to  al-Aalia,  who  was  then  brought  to  him  in  state,  and 
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" carried,  wiih  the  money  (which  Jaafar  had  promised),  to  Abd  al-Malik‘s 
“ hou$(^  Jaafar  then  came  out  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him  home,  where  he  said 
“ to  us:  ‘I  suppose  that  your  minds  are  so  taken  up  with  Abd  al-Malik's  affair, 
tliat  you  would  like  to  know  the  result?’ — Our  reply  was:  ‘That  is  precisely 
“ what  we  desire;’  and  Jaafar  made  us  the  following  narration : ‘ I stood  in  the 
“ presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  informed  him  of  Abd  al-Ma- 
“ lik’s  conduct  from  tlie  l>eginning  to  the  end,  and  the  kliaiif  excbimed,  “ Ex- 
“cellent!  excellent!  And  what  did  you  do  for  him ?!’  I here  infohned  him  of  4 

" the  promise  which  I had  made  him;  and  the  khalif  approved  of  it  and  con- 
“ firmed  it.  You  saw  the  result.’  (In  relating  this  anecdote,)  Ibrahim  Ibn 
al-.Mahdi  said:  ‘By  Allah!  I know  not  which  (of  the  three)  to  admire  most; 

“ Abd  al-Malik’s  drinking  nabid  and  putting  on  attire  different  from  what  he 
“ usually  woio;  he  who  was  a serious  man,  scrupulously  devout,  full  of  gra- 
“ vity  and  scdatencss;  or  the  liberty  which  Jaafar  took  with  ar-Rashid;  or  the 
“confirmation  given  by  a_r-Rashid  to  the  promis<-s  made  by  Jaafar.’ ” — It  is 
related  that  one  dav,  at  Jaafar’s,  a beetle  flew  towards  Abii  Oluid  the  Thake- 
Gte,  and  that  Jaafar, ordered  it  to  be  driven  away,  when  Abu  Uhaid  said  : 

“ Let  it  alone;  it  may  perhaps  bring  me  good  luck;  such  is  at  least  the  vulgar 
“ opinion.”  Jaafar  on  this  ordered  <me  thousand  dinars  to  be  given  him,  saying  ; 

“ The  vulgar  opinion  is  confirmed.”  The  beetle  was  then  set  at  lilierty,  hut  it 
“ flew  towards  Abu  Obaid  a second  time,  and  Jaafar  ordeiad  him  another 
present  to  the  same  amount.  — The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  llm  al- 
Kadisi  'I'*)  in  his  History  of  Y'i/.irs : “.A  slave  girl,  who  was  just  sold  to  Jaafar 
“ for  forty  thousand  dinars,  said  to  her  former  owner:  ‘Remember  tlie  pi-o- 
“ mise  which  you  made  me,  never  to  sell  me  even  from  necessity  (,I5);'  she 
“ then  wept,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘ Bear  witness  that  I set  her  free  and  take  her 
“ for  my  wife.’  Jaafar  (on  hearing  this)  gave  the  money  to  her  owner,  with- 
“ out  accepting  any  thing  in  return.”  —Many  are  the  examples  related  of  his  ge- 
nerosity ; he  was  also  the  most  eloquent  person  of  his  family.  The  first  of  the 
Barmekides  who  acted  as  vizir  was  KhMid  Ibn  Barmak,  who  was  raised  to  the 
vizirat  by  (the  khalif)  as-SaflMi  after  the  assassination  of  llafs  al-Khallal ; (this 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  life  of  llafs).  KhMid  continued  in  the  vizirat  till 
the  death  of  as-Saflah,  which  event  took  place  on  Monday,  13th  of  Zu  'l-Hijja, 

A.H.  130  (June,  A.D.  754) ; and  was  conlirmeil  in  his  post,  the  same  day,  by  the 
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new  khalif,  al-Mansiir,  brother  to  as-Saflah.  One  year  and  some  monihs  after 
this,  he  was  removed  through  the  intrigues  of  Abu  Aiyub  al-Muriyani,  who 
had  gained  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  al-Mansur,  and  represented  to  him 
that  the  Kurds  had  taken  possession  of  Kars,  and  that  Khalid  was  the  most  pro- 
per person  to  arrest  itieir  progress.  Klialid  was  tliereforc  sent  olT  to  that 
country,  and,  in  his  absence,  Ahii  Aiyiih  got  all  the  authority  into  his  hands. 
Ibn  al-Kadisi  says  that  Khalid  died  A.  H.  163  (A.  1).  7Ty-80),  hut  Urn  Asakir 
states,  in  his  Plistory  of  Damascus,  that  he  was  born  A.  II.  00  'A.  D.  700;,  and 
died  A.  H.  16.7  (A.  D.  78l-‘i);  God  knows  l>est! — Jaafar  had  taken  a solid  hold 
on  the  predilections  of  ar-Rashid,  who  yielded  to  his  iuiluence  and  granted  him 
his  friendship;  the  degree  of  favour  which  he  attained  was  unexampled,  so  much 
so  that  the  khalif  caused  a robe  to  he  made  witli  two  separate  collars,  which  he 
and  Jaafar  wore  at  the  same  time.  Ar-Rashid  cojild  not  suffer  Itcing  deprived 
of  Jaafar's  company,  neither  could  he  liear  being  separated  from  his  own  sister 
al-Ahh.isa,  daughter  of  al-Mahdi,  whom  hr  loved  with  an  extreme  affection ; his 
pleasure  was  never  complete  in  the  alwence  of  one  or  the  otlier;  he  therefore 
said  to  Jaafar:  “My  pleasuro  is  never  complete  except  when  you  and  al-Ahbasa 
“ are  with  me;  I shall  therefore  marry  you  together,  in  order  that  you  may 
“ legallv  keep  com|>any  with  her;  hut  lx:ware  that  you  meet  her  and  I not  p re- 
57  “ sent!”  Jaafar  accepted  this  condition  and  married  her;  hut  at  last  the  favoiir- 
ahle  feelings  of  ar-Rashid  towards  him  and  the  Barmekidcs  underwent  a total 
change;  he  reduced  that  family  to  ruin,  put  Jaafar  to  death,  threw  his  brother 
al-FadI  and  his  father  Yahva  into  prison,  and  there  left  them  to  die  (as  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  respective  articles).  Historians  disagree  respecting  the  mo- 
tives which  turned  ar-Uashid  against  them;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when 
Jaafar  and  al-Abliasa  were  married  on  the  condition  almve-menlioned,  and  had 
continued  for  a time  to  oixserve  it,  she  conceived  a jiassion  for  her  husband, 
who  refused  lurwever,  through  fear,  to  acride  to  her  desires:  she  then  had 
recour.se  to  a stratagem,  and  sei:t  to  Attiiha,  Jaafar’s  mother,  requesting  to  lie 
offered  to  him  as  a slave,  (for  Jaafar's  mother  made  him  a present  every  Friday 
of  a young  virgin,  with  whom  he  passed  the  night,  having  previously  taken 
some  nabid.)  This  pro(msal  having  been  rejected,  al-Abhasa  said  to  Attaba : 
“ If  you  do  not  ctmsent  to  what  I desire,  1 sliall  tell  mv  brother  that  you  asked 
.“  me  to  act  so  and  so;  whereas,  if  I hear  a son  to  Jaafar,  it  will  be  a source  of 
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“ honour  to  your  family;  and  what  could  my  brother  do,  were  he  to  discover 
“ the  circumstance?"  Jaafar's  mother  was  induced  hv  this  to  accede  to  al-Ab- 
basa's  request,  and  she  began  by  |iromising  tofcer  son  that  she  would  give  him  a 
fair  slave  whom  she  then  had  in  her  (Ktssession,  and  irhom  she  descrilted  as  |>os- 
sessing  great  beauty.  Jaafar  asked  her,  time  after  time,  to  fullil  her  promise, 
and  she,  on  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  at  length  excited'  to  possess  the 
slave,  told  al-Abldsa  to  hold  herself  in  readiness,  and  ^hat  night  she  intro- 
duced her  into  Jaafar's  chamber.  Her  countenance  was  not  known  to  Jaafar, 
as  be.  had  never  met  her  hut  in  the  khalirs  presence,  and  did  not  then  dare  to 
east  his  eyes  on  her.  When  they  had  been  .some  time  together,  she  said  to  him  : 
“ AVbat  think  you  of  the  strataf^nis  practised  by  princesses?" — “\Vhat  princess 
“ are  you?”  said  Jaafar. — “I  am  thy  sovereign  mistress,”  she  replied;  “I  am 
“ al-.Abbasa ! " Immediately  the  fumes  of  the  nabid  were  dis|>elled  from  his 
head,  and  he  soi^ht  his  mother,  to  whom  he  said:  “Mother,  you  have  brought 
“ me  to  ruin  (16)!"  The  pregnancy  of  al-.\bbasa  was  the  result  of  this  iiiU-r- 
view,  and  she  gtive  birth  to  a son,  whom,  to  avoid  discovery,  she  sent  oft  to 
.Mekka  under  the  care  of  a slave  called  Kaiyash,  and  a nurse  whose  name  was 
Rarra.  At  that  time  Yahya,  the  son  of  l^halid,  was  ins|iector  of  ar-Ilasbid's  palace 
and  harem,  the  doors  of  which  he  used  to  lock  and  tiieii  retire  with  the  keys. 
The  strict  confinement  in  which  he  kept  the  females  of  the  harem  induced  at 
length  Zobaida  to  make  complaints  of  him  to  {Jwr  husband)  ar-Kashid,  who 
said  to  him:  “Father,” — for  so  he  usixl  to  calf  him — “ Father,  why  does  Zo- 
“ baida  complain  of  you?”^ — “Commander  of  the  faithful,”  .said  Yahya,  “can 
“ you  suspect  me  of  dishonooring  your  hanun?” — “ No;”  auswwed  the  khalif. 
— “Then,"  replied  Yahya,  “hearken ’not  to  what  she  says  of  me.”  .Yfli'r 
this,  Y'ahya  acted  towards  her  with  such  increased  rudeness  and  severity,  that 
she  complained  again  to  ar-Rashid,  who  said  to  her:  “ 1 cannot  haiixiur  any 
“ suspicion  against  Yahya  relative  to  my  harem."— “ Why  then,”  replied  she, 
“ did  lie  not  prevent  his  son  from  acting  as  he  Itas  done?” — “What  has  he  done !" 
said  he.  She  then  informed  him  of  al-Abbasa'$  adventure.  “ Is  there  any 
“ proof  of  this?’  said  ar-Rashid. — “What  stronger  proof  than  the  child?” — 
“ YMiere  is  it?" — “It  was  here,  but  fearing  a discovery,  she  sent  it  to  Mekka." 
— “Does  any  other  but  yourself  know  this?” — There  is  not  a slave-girl  in 
“ the  |>alace  but  knows  it.”  Ar-Ra.shid  then  spoke  no  more  to  her  on  the 
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subject,  but  manifested  later  his  intention  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 
WUen  he  set  out  with  Jaafar  for  that  place,  al-Ahl>asa  wrote  to  the  slave  and 
the  nurse,  directing  them  to  retire  into  Yemen  with  the  child.  Ar-Rasliid,  on 
arriving  at  Mekka,  commissioned  a person  of  confidence  to  invi-sligate  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  was  discovered  that  the  child  realiv  existed  f17).  From  that 
time,  the  khalif  nourished  in  his  bosom  evil  intentions  against  the  llarmekides. — 

Ihn  Rndriin  speaks  of  Jaafar  in  his  commentary  on  the  elegiac  |x>em  composed  by 
Ihn  Altdiin  on  the  fall  of  the  Banii  l-Aftas  (18);  this  kasitla  commences  thus: 

After  |m/licli'nj]  the  reality  (o/'  mitfarlutu],  time  tormonts  (lu)  still  with  the  trace* 

[of  ilj ; why  then  weep  fnr  shadows  and  (unrro/)  images? 

Anri  the  mention  of  Jaafar  occurs  in  the  commentary  on  the  following  verse 
of  the  poem : 

(Fortune)  made  Jaafor  to  taste  of  death  by  the  sword  (tO),  whilst  FadI  and  the  vene- 
rable Yahya  looked  on . 

liM)  — In  the  following  verses,  Abii  Muwas  alludes  to  the  circumstance  mentioned 
hv  Ihn  RadrAn: 

0 

Say  to  the  trusty  servant  of  God,  the  offspring  of  princes  and  able  rulers:  “When 
“ you  wish  to  make  a traitor  lose  his  head,  slay  him  not  with  the  sword,  but  marry  him 
" to  Abbksa." 

According  to  another  statemcnt,(a  descenriant  of'ji(i,)\ahyi\bn  Abd  Allah  (20), 
who  had  revolted  against  ar-Rashld,  was  given  by  him  in  charge  In  Jaafar, 
who  kept  him  prispner  in  his  house.  This  Yahya,  having  asked  to  see  Jaafar, 
said  to  him:  “Fear  God,  O Jaafar!  in  your  conduct  towards  me,  and  avoid  the 
“ risk  of  having  mvancesfor,  the  prophet  Muhammad,  for  an  adversary  [on  the 
“ da)-  of  jitdgmenl);  fori  solemnly  aver  that  I never  excited  a revolt.”  Jaafar  , 
was  touched  with  this  appeal,  and  replied:  “Go  to  what  country  you  list.”  “I 
“ fear,”  said  Yahya,  “lest  I Ite  arrested  and  brought  back."  Jaafar  therefore 
sent  with  him  a person  wdio  conducted  him  to  a place  of  safely.  When  the  news 
of  tliis  reached  ar-Rashid,  he  called  Jaafar  into  his  presence,  and  after  a long 
ctmversation,  addressed  him  thus:  “0  Jaafar!  what  is  A'ahya  doing?”  To  which 
Jaafar  answered:  “He  is  still  as  he  was.” — “ Sw-ear  by  my  life  that  if  is  so," 
said  the  khalif;  but  Jaafar,  after  some  moments  of  silence  and  hesitation,  said: 
“No!  I swear  by  your  life  that  I have  set  him  free;  for  I knew  that  no  evil  was 
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“ in  him.”  —“It  was  well  done,”  said  the  klialif;  “you  liave  not  acted  contrary 
“ to  my  intentions.”  When  JaaTar  withdrew,  ar-Rashid  followed  him  with  his 
eves  and  said:  “May  God  slay  me  if  I slay  thee  not !” — it  is  said  tirat  Said  Ibn 
Salim  was  asked  what  was  the  crime  of  the  Barmekides  which  had  merited  the 
wrath  of  ar-Rashid,  and  that  he  answered:  “Of  a verity!  they  committed  no- 
“ thing  to  warrant  ar-Rashid's  conduct  towards  them;  but  the  day  {of  their 
prosperity  and  power)  had  been  long,  and  that  which  continues  long  becom«-s 
“ irksome.  Tliere  were  persons,  and  those  among  the  liest  of  men,  w'ho’  were 
“ fatigued  with  the  length  of  the  khalif  Omar’s  r»'ign,  although  the  like  of  it  was 
“ never  seen  for  justice,  security,  wealth,  and  victories;  they  also'  bore  with 
“ impatience  the  sway  of  Othraan ; and  Imth  were  murdered.  Besides,  ar-Rashid 
“ saw  that  generosity  had  become  their  habitude;  tliat  the  public  were  loud  in 
“ their  praise,  and  that  men's  hopes  were  fixed  on  them  and  not  on  him. 
“ Less  than  this  sufifices  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  princes;  so  ar-Rashid  con- 
“ ceived  ill-will  against  them,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  them,  and  tried  to  find 
“ out  faults  {with  which  he  might  reproach  them).  * Besides  this,  a certain  de- 
“ gree  of  presumption  was  sometimes  visible  in  the  conduct  of  Jaafar  and  al- 
“ Fadl,  (although  Yahya  was  exempt  from  it;  for  he  had  more  solid  experience 
“ tlian  the  others  and  better  skill  in  affairs.)  This  induced  some  of  their  ene- 
“ mies,  as  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi  and  others,  to  have  recourse  to  ar-Rashid,  from 
“ whom  tliey  concealed  the  good  done  by  the  Barmekides,  and  onlv  told  him 
“ of  their  faults;  {thtj-  persevered  in  this)  till  they  brought  about  what  took 
“ place.  After  this,  when  any  persons  spoke  ill  of  the  Barmekides  in  ar-Ra- 
“ shid's  presence,  he  would  say: 

‘ Perdition  to  your  fathers  (21)!  blame  them  less,  or  fill  the  void  which  they  have 
•left.'” 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  ruin  of  the  Barmekides  was  caused  by  a memorial 
which  was  presented  to  ar-Rashid  by  an  unknown  individual,  and  which  con- 
tained the  following  lines : 

Say  to  God's  trusty  servant  upon  earth,  him  who  has  power  to  loose  and  to  bind : 
“Behold,  the  son  of  Y'ahya  has  become  a sovereign  like  yourself;  there  is  no  difler- 
“ence  between  you  I Your  orders  must  yield  to  bis,  and  his  orders  dare  not  be  re- 
“ sisted.  He  has  built  a palace,  of  which  the  like  was  never  erected  by  the  Persian  or 
“ the  Indian  {king).  Pearls  and  rubies  form  its  pavement,  and  the  floor  is  of  amber 
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“ and  aloes-wood.  We  fear  that  he  will  inherit  the  empire,  when  yon  are  hidden  in 
“ the  tomb.  It  is  only  the  insolent  slave  who  rivals  his  master  in  splendour.” 

luD  On  reading  this  paper,  ar-Ra.shid  eonceived  a secret  hatred  for  Jaafar. — Ibn 
Badrun  relates  that  Olaiya,  daughter  of  al-Mahdi  (22),  said  to  ar-Rashid,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Bamiekides:  “ Mv  lorti,  I have  not  seen  vou  enjoy  a day  of  per- 
“ feet  happiness  since  you  pul  Jaafar  to  death.  Why  did  you  do  so.’"  To 
tliis  ar-Rashid  replied:  “My  dear  life!  if  I thought  that  even  my  inmost  gar- 
“ ment  knew  the  reason,  1 should  tear  it  in  pieces.” — Jaafar  was  executed  hv 
ar-Rashid's  orders  at  a place  called  al-Omr,  in  the  province  of  al-Anbar,  on 
Sunday  30th  of  Muharram  (or  on  the  first  of  Safar),  A.  H.  187  (diid  of  Januarv, 
A.  D.  803.)— At-Tabari  says  in  his  History:  “In  the  year  1 8f>,  ar-hashtd  made 
“ the  pilgrimage  with  the  .liarmekides,  and  arrived  at  Hira  from  Mekka'  in  the 
“ month  of  Muharram,  187;  he  stopped  at  the  palace  of  Ailn  al-lhkdi  for 
“ some  days,  and  having  th^  embarked,  he  descended  the  river  to  al-Omr 
“ near  al-Anbar.  On  the  eve  of  Sunday,  last  of  Muharram,  he  sent  the  eunuch 
“ Abu  Hashim  Masrur  with  Abu  Isma  Hammad  Ibn  Sklim  and  a troop  of 
“ soldiers  to  guard  the  issues  of  Jaafar’s  house,  and  MasrAr  went  in  and  found 
“ him  engaged  in  a party  of  pleasure  with  Ibn  RakhtyashA  tha  phy- 
“ sician  (23)  and  AbA  Zakkar  al-Kalwadani  (24)  the  blind  musician.  Masrur 
“ dragged  him  out  violently  and  led  him  to  ar-Rashtd's  mansion,  where  he  impri- 
“ soned  him  and  shackled  him  with  an  ass’s  fetters.  He  then  informed  ar-Ra- 
“ shid  of  his  arrival,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  behead  him." — At-Tabari  then 
gives  in  full  the  history  of  Jaafar. — Al-Wikidi  says:  “Ar-Rashid  stopped  at 
“ al-Omr,  near  al-.\nhar,  on  his  return  from  Mekka  in  the  year  187;  he  then 
“ wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  Barmckides  and  slew  Jaafar  on  the  first  of  Safar; 
“ liis  body  he  ordered  to  be  gibbeted  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  of  Baghdad,  and 
“ the  head  he  caused  to  be  stuck  up  on  the  other.” — Another  historian  states 
that  Jaafar's  body  was  gibbeted  on  the  bridge  opposite  to  as-Sarat  (25). — As- 
Sindi  Ibn  Shahik  (26)  relates  as  follows:  “I  was  one  night  asleep  in  the  upper 
“ room  of  the  guard-house,  which  is  on  the  western  side  the  Tigris),  and 
“ I saw  in  a dream  Jaafar,  who  stood  before  me  in  a robe  dyed  with  salfron,  and 
“ recited  these  verses  (27) : 

' ('Til  iww)  as  if  not  a soal  had  ever  lived  between  al-IIajAn  and  as-Sahi  (38)  I As 
‘ if  there  had  never  been  onefriead  in  Mekka  to  hold  evcnini;  converse  with  another  I 
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‘ For  we  were  ils  inhabilanU,  but  we  perished  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  pre- 
‘ cariousness  of  fortune  (29).' 

“On  this  I awoke  in  terror,  and  related  my  vision  to  one  of  my  friends, 

“ who  answered:  ‘ Ther  are  fonfused  dreams  (30),  and  it  is  not  all  which  a 
“ man  sees  {in  sleep)  that  will  hear  interpretation.’  I then  returned  to  my 
“ couch,  but  had  scarcely  closed  iny  eyes  when  I heard  the  challenge  of  the 
“ sentries  and  the  guard,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bridles  of  post-horses  (31), 

“ and  a knocking  at  the  door  of  my  chamber.  I ordered  it  to' be  opened,  and 
“ the  eunuch  Sallam  al-Ahrash  (whom  ar-Rashid  never  sent  out  but  on  impor- 
“ tant  business,)  came  up  stairs.  I shuddered  at  his  sight,  and  my  joints  trem- 
“ bled,  for  I imagined  that  he  had  gut  some  orders  concerning  me;  but  he  sat 
“ down  by  my  side  and  handed  me  a letter,  the  seal  of  which  1 broke  open,  and 
“ lo ! it  contained  these  words : O Sindil  this  teller  is  written  with  our  own  hand, 

“ and  sealed  with  the  seal-ring  which  we  wear  on  our  jinger;  it  will  be  pre- 
“ seated  to  you  bjr  Salldm  al-Abrash;  and  as  soon  as  you  read  itj  et’en  before 
you  lay  it  out  of  your  hand,  go  with  Salldm  to  the  house  of  Vahya  Ibn 
“ Khdlid,  {may  God  not  protect  him  1)  and  having  seized  on  him,  put  him  in 
“ heavy  irons  and  bear  him  to  the  prison  in  the.  city  of  aUMansur  which 

“ is  called  Ilabs  az-Zanadika  (33).  Order  also  your  lieutenant  Bdddm  Ibn 
“ Abd  Allah  to  go  to  al-Fadl's,  at  the  same  time  that  you  ride  off  to  the 
“ house  of  bis  father  Yahya,  before  the  news  spread  abroad;  tell  him  to  do 
with  al-Fadl  what  you  are  ordered  to  do  with  Yahya,  and  let  him  take  him 
“ to  the  same  prison.  On  finishing  with  these  two,  send  some  of  your  men 
"to  seize  on  the  children,  brothers,  and  relations  of  Yahya  (fih)."  — Ihn 
Badriin  also  relates  the  fall  of  the  Rarmckidcs  with  some  additional  circum-  lOU 
stances  which  I am  induced  to  give  here  m an  abridged  manner.  After  the 
passage  relative  to  Jaafar  which  has  been  cited_ above  (35),  he  says:  “Then 
“ {ar-Rashid)  called  as-Sindi  Ibn  Shihik  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Bagh- 
“ dad  and  arrest  secretly  the  Barmekides,  their  clerks  and  their  relations,  which 
“ was  done.  Ar-Rashid  was  then  with  Jaafar  at  al-Omr,  near  al-Anltar.  Jaafar 
“ was  in  his  lodgings  at  the  lime,  and  liad  called  in  Abu  Zakkiir  and  his  slave 
“ girls;-  the  curtains  {of  the  apartment)  were  closed,  and  Abu  Zakkar  had  sung 
“ to  him  this  song: 
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‘ What  want  they  with  us?  They  never  cease  to  watch  us  (36;  I Their  only  thought 
■ is  to  detect  [tkt  ;oyi)  which  »e  conceal.’ 

“And  ar-Rashid  called  his  page  Yasir  and  said  to  him;  ‘1  have  chosen  you 
“ for  a business  which  I do  not  think  fit  to  confide  to  any  other  (37);  justify 
“ then  the  opinion  which  I have  of  you,  and  beware  resisting  me,  or  you  die.’ 

“ — To  this  Yasir  answered:  ‘ Were  you  to  order  me  to  kill  myself,  I would  do 
“it.’ — ‘Go  iben,’  said  ar-Rashid,  ‘and  bring  me  immediately  the  head  of 
“ Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya.’  Yasir  was  confounded,  and  gave  no  answer.  ‘Wretch!’ 

“ exclaimed  ar-Rashid,  ‘do  vou  hesitate?’ — ‘It  is  a serious  business;’  replied 
“ the  other;  ‘would  that  1 had  died  liefore  this  hour!’ — ‘Execute  my  oiders!' 
“ said  the  klialif.  Yasir  then  went  to  Jaafar's,  and  found  him  in  company  with 
“ Abu  Zakkar,  who  was  singing  these  ver.ses; 

' Leave  us  not,  for  every  man  must  meet  death  either  in  the  night  or  in  the  day. 

• Treasures,  though  well  preserved,  must  one  day  be  exhausted.  Could  you  be  pre- 
' served  from  the  attacks  of  misfortune,  I should  give  my  own  wealth  and  that  of  my 

• fathers  to  secure  your  safely  .’ 

“ {i'fl'srr  l/ieri  entered)  and, Jaafar  said  to  him:  ‘I  am  happy  to  receive  vour 
“ visit,  O Yasir;  but  am  displeased  at  your  entering  without  permission.’ — 
“ * My  business,’  said  Y'iisir,  ‘ does  not  admit  of  ceremony  (38).’  lie  then  in- 
“ formed  him  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  klialif.  Jaafar,  on 
“ this,  kissed  Y'asir’s  ftet  and  said:  ‘Let  me  go  in  and  make  my  will.’ — ‘As  for 
“ going  in,’  answered  Yasir,  ‘it  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant  it;  but  make  your 
“ will  if  you  please.’ — ‘ You  are  under  obligations  to  me,’  said  Jaafar,  ‘and  you 
“ can  repay  them  at  the  present  inoment  only.’ — ‘\ou  will  find  me  prompt  to 
“ do  any  tiling,’  said  Yasir,  ‘except  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.’ 
“ — ‘Return  then,’  said  Jaafar,  ‘and  tell  him  that  you  have  put  me  to  death;  if 
“ he  express  his  regret,  I shall  owe  you  my  life;  and  if  not,  you  can  fulfil  your 
“orders.’ — ‘Impossible!’  said  Yasir.  — ‘Let  me  tiicn  go  with  you  to  his  tent, 
“ that  1 may  hear  the  answer  which  he  makes  you,  and  if  he  persist  in  will- 
“ ing  mv  death,  you  can  execute  his  commands.’ — ‘ To  that  1 consent,’  replied 
“ the  otlier.  He  then  entered  the  tent  of  ar-Rashid,  who,  on  hearing  tlie 
“ noise  of  his  approach,  said  to  him  : ‘Have  you  done  it  (39)?’  Yasir  told  him 
“ what  Jaafar  bad  said.  ‘Vile  wretch  (40)!”  exclaimed  the  khalif,  ‘if  you  an- 
“ swer  me  another  word,  I shall  send  you  before  him  Uo  the  next  world).’ 
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“ Yasir  Ihcn  retired,  and  having  piil  Jaafar  to  death,  he  rarried  in  his  head 
“ and  placed  it  before  the  khalif.  lie  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  and  then  or- 
“ dered  Yasir  to  bring  in  two  persons  whom  he  named.  W hen  they  came,  he 
“ said  to  them;  ‘ Strike olT  Yasir's  head,  for  I cannot  hear  the  sight  of  Jaafar’s 
“ murderer.’’’ — In  another  |»arl  of  tlie  hook,  Ihn  Badrnn  relates  this  anecdote: 

" During  the  pilgrimage,  Jaafar  had  remarked  ar-Rashid's  estrangement,  and 
“ on  arriving  at  llira,  he  rode  out  on  business  to  a church,  in  which  he  found  a 
“ stone  with  something  written  on  it,  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  sent 
“ for  interpreters  to  have  it  explained,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  from  it 
“ an, omen  relative  to  what  he  had  to  fear  or  tio|>e  fi-om  ar-Rashid.  The 
“ inscription  was  read,  and  it  ran  thus: 

‘In  the  year  that  the  family  of  Mnndir  (il)  perished,  by  the  spot  where  the  monk 
‘ built  the  church,  the  hopes  of  the  needy  were  fixed  on  them  no  longer,  and  the  cri-  1C  I 

• minal  ceased  io  fear  them.  Their  hair  breathed  the  odour  of  musk  and  the  perfume 

• of  ambergris,  which  caused  the  rose  to  frown  {with  jealousy].  They  became  food  fi)r 
‘ the  worms  of  the  earth ; the  patron  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  those  also  who  sought 
‘ his  favour.’ 

“Jaafar,  on  hearing  this, ’was  dejected  and  said:  ‘Our  fortune  has  passed 

“ away!’  ” Al-Asmai  related  this  anecdote : “ Ar-Rashid  sent  for  me  after  he 

“ had  put  Jaafar  to  death,  and  on  my  arrival,  he  said:  ‘It  is  for  some  verses 
‘ “ which  I wish  you  to  hear.’  I answered:  ‘If  il  pleases  the  Commander  of  the 
“ faithful.’  He  then  repeated  to  me  these  lines: 

‘ Had  Jaafar  apprehended  death,  a bridled  courser  had  saved  him;  and  precaution 

• against  {the  stroke  of)  fate  had  placed  him  in  an  asylum  which  even  the  eagle  would 
‘ despair  to  reach.  But  when  his  day  was  come,  no  horoscope  could  repel  misfortune 
‘ from  him.’ 

“ 1 perceived  that  the  verses  were  his  own,  and  said : ‘They  are  the  best  vei\scs 
“ on  the  subject;’  and  he  said  to  me:  ‘Rejoin  now  your  family,  0 Ibn  Koraib! 

“ if  voii  like.’  ” — It  is  stated  that  Jaafar,  some  days  before  his  death,  intended 
to  ride  to  ar-Rashid’s,  and  called  for  an  astrolalw  that  he  might  cluxtse  a (liicfy) 
hour  for  the  purpose:  he  was  then  in  his  house  situated  on  the  Tigris;  when  a 
boat  passed  by  with  a man  in  il,  who,  although  be  did  not  sc-c  Jaafar  or  know 
what  he  was  doing,  recited  this  verse; 

In  his  ignorance  he  takes  counsel  of  the  stars,  but  the  Lord  of  the  stars  does  what  He 
wills. 

'.0 

» 
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Jaafar,  on  this,  thifw  donii  tlie  aslrolalx*  and  rode  out.  - It  is  also  related 
that  on  the  niornin;]  after  the  nifjlit  in  uhirh  Jaafar  was  pul  to  death,  a hill  was 
found  posted  on  the  <loor  of  Ali  Ihn  Isa  (42)  Ihn  Mahan's  palaee  at  Khorasan, 
eonlainin/;  the  follow  in;'  lines  written  in  a large  hand: 

The  anfxrlnnate  sons  of  Itamiek  have  been  overwhelmed  by  misfortune.  Their  fate 
is  an  eiample  fur  us,  and  let  him  who  inhabits  this  palace  take  warnin;;. 

W hen  Sofyan  Ihn  Ovaina  heard  the  news  of  Jaafar's  death  and  the  misfortune 
of  the  Barmckides,  he  turned  towards  the  kibla  (43^  and  said . ‘‘0  niy  God  ! he 
“ relieved  me  from  the  wants  of  this  world;  relieve  him  from  the  |>ains  of  the 
“ next!" — On  the  death  of  Jaafar,  a great  number  of  elegies  were  comp)sed  on 
him  hy  the  jKH'ts,  in  which  they  deplorisl  his  loss  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family;  the  following  verses  on  the  subject  were  coni|M)Sed  hy  ar-llakashi  (44): 

Those  whose  hearts  were  free  from  anguish  such  as  mine,  enjoyed  quiet  and  repose; 
but  sleep  is  not  suited  for  my  eyes.  The  passionate  lover  is  wakeful,  but  it  is  nut  love 
which  prevents  my  eyes  from  closing.  Those  sad  events  have  awoken  me ; and  when 
others  yield  to  slumber,  sleeplessness  is  mine.  It  was  a heavy  blow  for  me  to  lose 
those  princely  stars  by  whose  generous  showers  we  were  watered  when  the  skies 
withheld  their  rain.  Let  beneficence  ami  the  world  now  say  adieu  to  the  glory  of  the 
Barmekidesl  Before  thy  fall,  O son  of  Yahyal  I never  saw  one  sword  cut  by  an- 
other (43).  By  Allah  I were  it  not  through  fear  of  infiirniers,  and  of  the  khalif’s  eye 
which  sleepeth  not,  we  should  walk  around  thy  gibbet  (os  round  the  Kanba),  and  kiss  it 
as  men  kiss  the  sacred  stone  (46). 

iUS  The  same  poet  said,  in  a lament  on  <he  death  of  Jaafar  and  of  his  hroiher 
al-FadI  : 

Behold  how  the  culling  sword  of  the  Barmekides  lias  been  broken  by  that  of  the 
llashimites.  Now  that  Tadl  is  dead,  tell  the  camels  that  they  may  repose  (47),  and  tell 
misfortunes  to  come  renewed  each  day. 

Dihil  Ibn  .Ali  al-Khuaai  said,  on  the  same  subject : 

On  seeing  the  sword  fall  upon  Jaafar,  and  on  hearing  the  khalifs  herald  cry  ven- 
geance on  A'ahya,  I wept  for  the  world  {of  lehich  they  trere  the  ornament],  and  1 felt 
how  true  it  was  that  the  goal  of  human  life  is  the  quitting  of  the  world . 

.And  Salih  Ihn  Tarif  said  of  them : ' 

U for  the  sons  of  Barmek  and  the  happy  days  {of  their  poteer) ! with  you  the  world 
was  [brilliant  at)  a bride;  but  now-  it  is  widowed  and  bereft  of  its  children. 
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The  ap|)ix;hen$ion  of  prolixity  prcveiiU!  me  from  giving  numerous  passages 
from  the  eulogistic  poems  and  the  elegies  composed  on  the  Barmekidcs;  the 
present  article  has  already  attained  a considerable  length;  but' this,  it  is  true, 
was  teriderod  unavoidable  by  the  necessity  of  stating,  in  a connected  manner,  the 
particulars  of  their  rise  and  fall. — One  of  the  most  singular  examples  which  his- 
tory olfers  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is  thtis  related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  ar- 
Rahnian  al-llushimi,  chief  of  the  prayer  at  Kufa(48):  “ On  a certain  day,  which 
“ was  the  Festival  of  Sacrilices  (49),  i went  in  to  my  mother's,  and  found  with 
“ her  a woman  of  respectable  mien,  but  drr-ssed  in  shabby  clothes.  ‘ Do  you 
“ know  who  this  is.*"  said  my  mother. — ‘ No,’  I replied. — ‘This,’  said  she,  ‘is 
“ the  tuother  of  Jaafar  the  Bartnekide.’  On  this  I titrned  towards  her  and  sa- 
“ luted  her  with  res|>ect;  we  then  conversed  together  for  some  time  after 
“ which  I said:  ‘Madam  (50),  what  is  the  strangest  thing  that  you  have  seen'?' 
“ To  which  she  answered:  ‘There  was  a time  when  this  anniversary  found  me 
“ with  four  hundred  female  slaves  standing  hehind  me  to  await  my  orders,  and 
“ yet  1 thought  that  my  son  did  not  provide  for  me  in  a manner  adequate  to 
“ my  rank;  but  now  my  only  wish  is  to  have  two  sheep-skins,  one  to  serve  me 
“ for  a bod  and  the  other  for  a covering.’  1 gave  her,”  said  the  narrator,  “ five 
“ hundred  dirhems,  and  she  nearly  died  from  excess  of  joy.  She  afterwards 
“ continued  to  visit  us  till  death  plaeed  a separation  between  us.’’ — 1 found  the 
word  Omr,  as  here  written,  in  a manuscript  whicli  had  been  read  over  and  earo- 
fully  corrected;  Abii  Ohaid  al-Bakri  (51)  says,  in  his  Mojam  (or  dicUonarj  of 
proper  name.t],  that  in  the  expression  killciyat  al-Omr  [cell  of  an  omr),  the 
word  omr  means  convent. 


(1]  The  ktiatit  nil  the  spiritual  cbirf  or  imam  of  the  Moilims  ^ ’ 

(St  This  place  lies  near  Medina. 

(3)  For  be  will  showrer  down  on  them  tbe  rain  of  bis  generosity. 

(4)  These  words  mean,  lAe  pttlp  or  Huffing  of  almond  comfiti.  • I lu^e  not  been  able  to  find  this  term  in 
the  Calcutta  edition  oT  ihe  JfuiAtasir,  or  abridged  treatise  on  rhetoric,  by  at'TafU/Ant. 

(3)  The  llashiniiles  were  all  members  of  the  khalifs  family,  being  descended,  like  him.  from  IIA^bim  Ibn 
Abd  ManAf. 

i6t  All  tbe  members  of  tbe  Abbaside  family  and  the  chief  oftieers  of  their  empire  wore  black. 

{7}  The  msdfiga  was  a sort  of  cap  tbe  precise  form  of  which  is  not  now  known.  A little  farther  on,  ihitt 
tpeefes  of  cap  is  called  a latonsAd.  wbirfa  name  is  now  giren  to  the  coif  worn  by  Christian  priests  in  that 
country. 
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(6)  AtabU  li  4 fenDcnl^d  liquor  m«df  of  d«t«s»  bul  in  nuaj  ctiei.  tbii  term  is  eroplojred  to  denote  nior 
nude  of  grapet.— Ibo  Kbtiduuii  is  of  opinion  lhal  in  tbe  preMQl  case  the  dete*liquor  U meant.— (See  H.  de 
Sarj'i  CAretlemafhw,  torn.  I.  p.  3f*0.)  ^ 

(9|  A jn'itf.  in  Arabic  (caff);  nhick  word  eur  principal  orientaliiU,  with  the  exception  of  II.  dr 

Hamnser,  pronoonce  incorrectlj  rolf,  ■ ’ 

(10)  About  tilnet;  thousand  pounds  alertiDf.  . ^ 

(11)  Gu>crnars  of  pruxinces  «ere  entitled  to  hare  a standard  borne  before  them.  ^ 

(13)  This  is  rerlaini;  a tnistoke;  it  was  Ibrahim.  brolAer  of  ibU  Abd  al^Malik  who  was  named  governor 
of  Egvpi.— As  ihe«e  two  persons  filled  places  of  the  highest  Importince  under  the  Abbaside  khalifs,  1 shall 
here  give  some  account  of  ibeni.  • 

AIh!  al'llalik  Ibn  SIlih  was  descended  from  grandfather  of  llnbatnmad.  and  was  consequently 

related  to  ar>Rash1d.  The  following  genealogy  will  raoder  the  degree  of  ibeir  relationship  more  appreciable; 

BASHm 

1 

AID  AL'BOriALta 

I 

AL'AiSAS 

1 

AID  AILAB 

I 

ALl 


SAMB  BCBABBAn 

I I 

AID  AL*BALIB  ALHHA^ISCa 

I 

AL-HAODI 

' I 

V ^ * Ai^aAsaiD. 

The  Biatlker  <it  Abd  al-Malik  was  a concubine  of  Uarwln  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  Onaiyide  khalif.  and 
on  the  death  of  her  master,  she  was  bought  by  Sliih,  to  whom  she  bore  a son  named  Abd  al-Malik,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  Some  even  say  that  ^bd  nl-Mallk  was  son  to  MarwAn.  for  according  to  them  his  mother 
was  pregnant  whenihe  came  into  the  possession  of  SlUh.  In  A.  H.  173  (A.  D.  7S9-90).  Abd  aUllalik  com<> 
nn.xnded  the  Saifya.  or  annual  summer  incursion  made  into  the  territory  of  tbe  Greeks;  in  175  {A.  D.  791-3} 
he  defeated  the  Greeks  and  returned  with  seven  thousand  heads  uf  enemies  slain  in  battle.  In  177  [A.  D. 
793-li  he  was  ap|>ointed  governor  of  Damascus  by  ar-RashId.  atid  in  178  he  was  named  govertinrof  Egypt, 
bul  did  not  proceed  Wo  that  c«>uatry.  In  187  (A.  D.  803),  he  was  arcusrd  by  hU  own  son.  AIkI  ar-RahmAn, 
of  aspiring  to  the  khalifat,  and  was  arrested  by -order  of  ar-Rasbld,  who  only  spared  bis  life  from  the 
reluetance  he  felt  to  shed  tbe  blood  of  a Hasbimile.  AImI  al-Ma|ik  was  then  kept  in  conliitcmeni  by  his 
orders;  it  was  only  on  the  Acression  of  the  khalif  Amin  that  he  was  restored  to  liberty.  He  received  the 
government  of  Syria  from  this  |irince.  and  died  in  193  (A.  D.  80R-9),  a short  time  before  his  protector  Inst  his 
life.—  Ibn  al-Athlr‘s  KAmil.  Abd  'l-MahAsin's  an'A'gj'ilm  ai-ZAhira.  Al-Mskriri's  Bhitat.) 

ills  brother  Ibrahim  Ibn  SAlih  was  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  khalif  al-Mafadi  in  A II.  1A5 
(A.  D.  781-3'.  Under  his  administration,  a member  of  the  Omaiyide  family,  DIbyn  Ibn  al-Uiiassab 
•u_ ^ Ibn  Abd  al-Azlx  Ibn  MarwAii,  revolted  in  Upper  Egypt  and  bad  himself  proclaimed 


khalif.  Ibrahim  was  extremely  remiss  In  taking  measure's  to  suppress  ibU  inaurreetion.  and  be  even  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  of  tl.  Al-Mabdi  was  so  highly  displeased  at  ibU  conduct,  that  he  deprived  bim  of  his  place 
in  A.  H 167.  and  fined  him  in  a sum  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  (Iwetity-rive  thousand  pounds  aierling):  bul 
be  afterwards  took  him  into  favour  and  gave  him  another  government.  Tbe  khalif  ar-Roshld  re-appointed 
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faim  lo  ihe  province  of  Egypt  in  A.  U.  175;A.D.  792'.  «nd  he  died  there  in  lets  than  three  montht  after  his 
nomination.— (Ab6  ‘l^lfablsin’i  Svj^m.) 

(13)  Muhammad  Ihs  al-Hatan  was  a jurisronsuU  of  the  sect  of  Abh  ffanlfa.  His  life  will  be  found  in  this 
work. 

(14)  This  is  probably  the  same  historian  mentioned  in  the  note,  page  290. 

(15)  Literally:  .Not  to  eat  the  price  obuined  for  me. 

(15)  Literally:  You  have  sold  me  for  a vile  price. 

(17)  The  Band  Mubanoa,  an  Arabian  tribe  settled  in  North  Afrira,  pretended  that  they  drew  their  descent 
from  this  boy.  whom  they  called  Sami  — '^1*"  KbalUOn's  Hist,  of  the  Mustajamite  Arabs.) 

(18)  The  dynasty  of  the  Band  *l«Aflas  reigne<l  for  some  time  at  lladajos  iu  Spain,  but  was  usrrlhrowu  by 
the  al'Murabits  under  the  command  of  Yhsuf  Ibn  Tlshiftn  in  A.  II.  485  (A.  D.  1093!. ■>The  poem  of  Ibit 
Abdhn  with  the  commentary  of  Ibn  BadrOu  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  professor  Weyera  of 
Leyden. 

\19  Literally : It  choked  Jaafar  in  making  him  swallow  the  saliva  of  the  cutting  steel. 

(20)  Sec  Abulfedtg  Annales^  L II.  pp.  50.  NO;  and  M.  de  Sacy's  C/iresromotAtV.  t.  I.  p.  1 of4he  Arabic  test. 

(21)  Literally:  No  fathers  to  your  fathers. 

(22^  Olaiva,  daughter  of  the  khalif  al-Mahdl,  was  bom  A.  U.  150  (A.  D,  775>T^  Hot  mother  MaknOiu 
was  a slave  girl  possessing  every  perfection  of  mind  and  person,  who  had  been  bought  by  al-MahJi  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dinars  (upwards  of  fifty  ftiuusaod  pounds  sterling;.  By  her  charms  she  gaineil 
al-Mahdi’s  affections  to  such  a degree,  that  his  wife  aUKbaiiurln  could  uol  repress  her  jealousy.  Olaiya  also 
was  eitremely  beautiful,  but  her  forehead  was  rather  high ; to  conceal  this  defect,  she  wore  a fillet  or  diadem 
set  with  precious  stones.  Sbe  bad  an  eiquisite  taste  for  music,  and  in  that  art  she  surpassed  her  b.’ilf-broiher 
Ibrahim,  whose  talent  was  so  eminent.  The  airs  and  verses  of  her  composition  ctcitcd  the  utmost  admiration, 
and  are  mentioned  with  high  eulogium  by  Abb  'l^Faraj  al-Ispaliini,  who  has  inserted  a portion  of  them  In  bis 
Kitdb  at^Aghdni.  It  was  only  during  those  periods  of  delicate  health  in  which  females  are  not  allowed  by 
the  Moslim  law  to  fulfil  the  duly  of  prayer  <,see  D'Ohsson’i  fmpire  Otbaman,  t.  II.  p.  39).  that  she  indulged 
her  passion  for  music  and  conviviality;  but  on  her  convalescence,  poetry  and  song  were  discontinued, 
and  she  abstained  from  nohid  (see  note  (8r.  page  316):  her  occupation  was  then  to  read  the  Koran  and  other 

books.  She  used  to  write  poetical  epistles  to  her  friends  and  to  a slave  of  ar*Rasbld's,  named  Tati  deirt. 
Some  of  these  pieces  were  set  by  her  to  music  and  are  stilt  preserved;  they  are  short,  but  respire  an  ardent 
passion.  Her  brother  ar-Rashtd  disapproved  of  her  familiarity  with  Tall,  hut  afterwards  gave  him  to  her  ami 
authorised  her  to  do  with  him  as  she  pleased.  Another  slave  called  Raiha  *as  also  honoured  by  her 

affection  and  celebrated  in  her  verses.  Her  death  took  place  A.  H.  210'A.  H.  82541’ : she  was  then  wife  to 
Hhsa  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  All  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  AbbAs.  a member  of  the 

imperial  family. — (From  the  Jfrtdh  d/>AyAdnL  which  contains  a long  notice  on  Olaiya,  interspersed  with  many 
curious  anecdotes.) 

(23)  This  was  Gabriel  Ibn  BakhtyashO.  See  also  the  CAresromafAie,  tom.  I.  pag.  53.  and  Russell's 
Aleppo.'vol.  II.  appendix,  p.  v.  A long  account  of  bis  life  may  be  found  in  the  TdrlAA  aMfulomd. 

(24)  Abou  Zakk&r  I'aveugle  Atail  un  chanteur  dc  BagdAd  attache  a la  famille  des  Barrockides.  qui  faiaairnt 
grand  cas  de  lui  el  le  combtaienl  de  bieos.  11  AUit  auprM  de  Djafar  el  lui  chantait  des  vefw  exprimaut  la 
pens4e  que  la  menace  de  la  mort  est  inccssammcnl  suspendue  sur  rhomroo,  lorsque  Mesrour  entra  charge  de» 
ordres  du  calife  Haroun.  et  fit  irancher  la  tAte  a Djafar.  Abou  ZakkAr  deraanda  aver  instance  qu'on  lui  donniU 
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la  (non  a lui-ml^me;  DJafar,  dbait-ii,  a moo  hieDfaileur,  II  me  derail  irop  dur  de  lui  lunhre.  SlMrour 
r^poiidit  qu'il  ailait  contulter  a cel  ^gard  la  roionl^  lie  Haroun.  II  porla  au  calife  la  Ule  dc  Djafar  el  lui 
r^peia  re qu'Abuii  Zakkar.avait  dil.  Cel  aHntgle.  dll  Haroun,  m^rilc  quon  »e  TaUacbc;  iiiforme-tui  du  traitC' 
Rieui  qu'il  receraitde  Djafar;  je  veui  qu'oii  lui  eiialioue  un  sembable.-'lilyAdRC  tom.  IV.  fol.  W.  — Comrau* 
niraled  bjr  M.Caussin  dc  Perceval,  halttdddni  meana  native  <tf  A'a/ic4dd,  a town  at  two  paraiang«*  diatancr 
from  liaghdad.  > (Abd  'UFadl’a  Oengrapbf,  p.  303.) 

1.25.  4f-.Surdl  is  the  nameoribe  canal  on  which  B.ighdad  was  built  by  al-Maoshr.'^tSee  M.  de  Harr's  note 
m the  first  \ol.  of  the  Chreetomathie,  p.  08.] 

;2ftj  It  appears  from  the  sequel,  that  as-HIndi  Ibo  Shihik  was  ar-Rashld's  Sdhib  ae^Shorta,  or  rhief  of  the 
armed  police.  Ibn  Shibik  was  a native  of  India  and  an  enfranchised  slave  of  at-Manshr.  He  filled  a number 
of  elevated  posts  under  the  Ahhaside  khalifs:  in  the  year  176  (A.  D.  793).  he  was  govetoor  of  Damasrus;  tn 
1N7,  as  appears  by  Ibn  Khalliklo's  citatiou.  he  was  Stihib  asSkarto,  aod  at  another  period  be  acted  as 
kUdi  at  Baghdad,  where  he  died  A.  II.  201  (A.  D.  819*20). ^<|5fird(  az-Zamdn,  MS.  Mo.  640,  fol.  41  verso.) 

[27]  These  verses  are  taken  from  a well-known  poem  In  which  AAmlr  Ibn  al-llaritb  deplores  the  misfortune 
of  his  tribe,  the  Jorhamites,  who  had  been  guardians  of  the  A'oaha  at  ifekka,  but  were  no  lunger  in  possession 
of  that  honriurable  of1ire.~(Hee  the  Exeerpla  ex  Abulfedd  in  the  second  edition  of  roc4M:k's  Sprrimm  Uist. 
Ar,  pag.  561:  Fleischer's  Annate*  Anteitlamiee,  p.  192,  and  BchuUen's  ifonumefifa  f'etuetiora  Ar.,  p.  1.) 

;28]  ifajdn  and  Safa  are  hills  near  Mekka.  For  Safa  see  Burckhardl's  rrovr/i  fn  Arabia,  vol.  I.  p 174. 

(29)  Literally:  But  we  were  destroyed  by  the  vkiuitudes  of  nights  and  stumbling  fortunes. 

I 130)  Koran,  sur  12,  vor.  44. 

>31}  It  would  appear  from  tbit  lhat  a number  of  small  bells  were  fasteoed  to  the  throat-band  of  the  bridles, 
as  with  the  |K»st-liorses  on  the  continent. 

^32;  The  city  of  al-.Vans6r;  Baghdad,  founded  by  lhat  khalif. 

(33)  liabi  ai-Zanddika,  the  prison  for  2end!ls.  or  alheists.— See  D’flerbelol:  ZiNbik. 

(34 ) The  manuscripts  and  the  prinle*!  test  have  ^ - 

(33;  See  page  308. 

(36)  Literally:  They  steep  not  off  ut;  that  is.  their  vigilance  U never  lulled  so  that  their  atiention  is  drawn 
o(T  us. 

(37)  Literally:  For  which  I judge  not  fit  either  Muhammad  or  Abd  Allah  or  al-Kbsioi. 

(38)  Literally:  Is  loo  grave  far  that 

(39'  Lilerally;  What  is  behind  you?  An  eipression  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  **  What  have  you 
done?” 

(40)  Literally:  O lupmi  psidenda  mafrss  luat  a foul  Imprecation,  aod  very  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
ancient  Arabs.  See  another  ciatnple  in  my  Dieedn  d' Amro't-Kait,  page  20,  note. 

(41)  A sketch  of  the  history  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  Pocock's  Specimen  Hiir.  Ar. ' 

(42;  This  Alt  Ibn  Isa  Us|token  of  la  the  lives  ofTbhir  Ibo  al>llusaiii  and  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabl. 

(43)  See  page  37,  note  (3). 

(44)  The  |M>et  Abh  'l-AbbAs  al-Fadl  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad  ar-RakAshi  was  bom  at  Basra,  but  settled  at  Bagh- 
dad, where  he  celebrated  in  hU  verses  tbe  praises  of  llarOn  ar-Rasbld,  al-Amtm  and  the  Bannekldes.  He  and 
AhO  NqwAs  were  rnnstantly  at  enmity  with  each  other,  aod  hii  pretensions  and  pride  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  the  other  poeU  of  tbe  day.— (The  khatib's  TdrtAA  Baghddd,  Mo.  634.  fol.  148.)  The  date  of  his 
(tenth  is  not. given. 

(45)  There  is  here  a play  upoyi  words ; means  a iword  and  metaphorically  a prince. 

(46)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Tuvtaf.  which  consists  in  walking  a certain  number  of  tines 
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round  the  Aoaba.  »t  Hekka.  and  kitsing  the  Mack  atnne.^See  Sale’s  introduction  to  the  Koran,  and  Burrk- 
hardt's  rrara/i  m Arabia,  vol.  I.  p.  )72. 

(47t  He  means  that  there  eiialed  no  longer  a generouR  patron  in  the  world  ; and  that  the  camels  which  had 
borne  him  across  the  deserts  to  solicit  I'adl's  bounty,  might  now  eoioj  repose,  as  he  should  not  re«|uire  their 
serriecs  again 

{48)  One  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  governors  of  province*  was  to  preside  at  Friday  prayers  as  the 
representative  of  the  kbalif.  but  this  ofTire  was  often  fi]le<l  by  the  kadi. 

(49;  The  Festival  of  Sacrifices  Is  held  on  the  10th  of  20  ’l-Kaadi 

'50)  To  avoid  confusion,  Uic  Arabic  word*  Va  f>mma(0  tnofAer,')  are  here  rendered  by  madam. 

(Si)  AhO  Obaid  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abd  al-Aili  al-Bakri  was  a native  of  Cordova.  Died  A.  11.  487.  This  is 
the  author  of  the  geographical  work,  a portion  of  which  has  been  translated  and  pubUihed  In  the  .Vorires  ft 
Exiraiti.  tom.  XII.  For  his  life,  see  Casiri’s  Bibliotheca  Arabira,  lots.  II.  p.  46;  and  for  speiiRK'fis  of  his 
poetry  and  tbe  history  of  hU  aiircsiors  ami  himself,  see  Ibn  al-Abbkr's  al-Hullat  at-Siyard,  ful.  Hi  et  veq. 
See  also  the  translaUbo  of  abMakkari  by  Hr.  Uayangos,  toI.  I.  p.  312. 


JAAFAR  IBN  AL-FURAT,  cuj.ed  also  IRN  HINZABA. 

Abii  'l-Facll  Jaafar  Ibn  al-FadI  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Muliaininad  Ibn  .Musa  Ibn 
al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Furat,  and  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  llin- 
zaba,  was  vizir  to  the  Ikhshid  family  in  Egypt  during  the  protectorship  of 
Kafiir.  When  Kafiir  took  the  sovereign  authority  into  his  own  hands,  he 
served  him  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  continued  to  act  as  vizir  and  direct  the 
administration  of  the  F.gyptian  and  Syrian  provinces  for  Ahmad  llm  Ali  Ihn 
al-Ikshid,  on  the  death  of  Kafiir.  He  then  seized  on  a numher  of  tbe  great 
olHcers  of  the  empire,  and  extorted  sums  of  money  from  them ; he  arrested  also 
Yakub  Ibn  Killis,  who  was  {afterwards)  vizir  to  al-Azu  al-Obaidi,  and  forced 
from  him  a sum  of  four  tliousand  Gve  hundred  dinars.  Ibn  Killia  was  delivered 
out  of  his  hands  by  the  sharif  Muslim  al-IIusaini  (1),  in  whose  house  he  lay  con- 
cealed for  a lime,  and  then  fled  secretly  to.  Maghrib.  Ibn  al-Furat  was  noi.  105 
however,  able  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Kafurites,  the  Ikhshi- 
dites  (2),  the  Turkish  mercenaries,  and  the  other  troops,  as  the  persons  who 
had  farmed  out  the  dilferent  branches  of  Uie  public  revenue  paid  him  nothing.  ■ 

His  authority  was  shaken  to  such  a degree,  that  he  was  twice  obliged  to  conceal 
himself,  whilst  {a  seditious  multitude)  pillaged  his  palace  and  the  houses  of 
some  of  his  partisans.  About  this  time  Abii  Muhammad  al-Husain  Ibn  AIkI 
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Allah  Ibn  Tof'hj,  prince  of  Ramla  (3),  arrived  al  Misr,  and,  having  arrested 
Ihn  al-Fural,  he  caused  him  to  lie  put  to  torture  and  indieted  on  him  a heavy 
line.  Al-llusain  then  ap|K)inted  his  own  secretary  al-Hasan  Ibn  Jabir  ar- 
Uiahi  (4)  to  the  place  of  vir.ir,  but  through  the  intercession  of  the  sharif  Mus- 
lim, he  set  Ibn  al-Furat  at  lilterty,  and  retired  to  Syria  after  entnisting  him 
again  with  the  government  of  Egypt.  This  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  358  (February,  A.  U.  llCtI).  (Jbn  al-Furdt) 
was  learned  him.self,  and  loved  learning  in  others;  he  taught  the  Traditions  on 
the  authority  of  Muhammad  Ihn  Ihiriin  al-lladrami  (n«/iVe  of  JladranuiuC)  and 
the  Traditionists  of  Raglidad  his  contern|>orarieB;  he  transmitted  them  also  as 
they  had  come  down  to  him  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  al-Rurjumi,  a native  of 
Kmessa,  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Kliarniti  (5),  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Raslam,  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ahmad  ad-I)araki  and  Muhammad  Ibn  Omara  Ihn  ilamza 
al-lspahani.  He  related  having  hearti  n'ad  a Majlis,  or  conference,  composed 
hv  -Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghawi  (6),  and  that  he  did  nut  possess  a 
copy  of  it;  “If  any  one  brings  it  to  me,"  said  he,  “I  will  make  him  a rich 
“ man.”  When  vizir  of  Kgypt,  he  used  to  teach  the  Traditions  bv  dictation, 
and  for  that  reason  was  visiteil  by  eminent  persons  from  distant  countries. 
The  same  motive  induced  the  Imjiz  Abu  'l-Ilasan  ad-Uiirakiilni  to  make  the 
iournev  from  Irak  to  F.gypt;  and  as  the  vizir  had  the  intention  of  com|>osing  a 
Musnad  (7),  he  continued  with  him  till  the  work  was  finished.  Ibn  al-Furat 
wrote  also  a treatise  on  the  proper  and  patronymic  names  of  men  (8),  and  some 
other  works.  The  khalib  .Abii  Zakariya  at-Tahrizi  mentions,  in  his  commeii- 
tarv  on  the  jtoems  of  al-Mulanabbi,  that  this  poet,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  cele- 
brated the  praises  of  Kafdr  and  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Furat  in  the  kasida  of  which 
the  verses  rhvme  in  R,  and  which  begins  thus : 

Your  love  will  appear  w hether  you  resist  it  or  not. 

He  named  it  the  Jaafariya  [aj(er  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furdt),  having  terminated 
one  of  the  verses  with  the  word  Jaafar,  and  inserted  the  words  Ibn  al-Furdt  in 
the  following  line: 

I should  have  made  a bracelet  for  the  arm  of  him  who  announced  the  news  of  Ibn 
al-FurAt's  approach,  and  have  rewarded  the  servant  who  shouted  with  joy. 

As  the  vizir  did  not  satisfy  his  expectations,  he  altstained  from  reciting  this 
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poem  to  him;  and  on  stating  out  for  Arrajan  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Adad 
ad-Daw'lat,  at  whose  court  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amid,  the  vizir  of  Rokn  .td-Daw- 
lat,  was  llien  residing,  he  changed  the  address  of  the  kaaida,  and  converted  it 
into  a panegyric  on  Ibn  aUAmid,  whose  name  he  inserted  in  place  of  Ibn  al- 
Fiirat’s.  He  composed  some  other  pieces  in  praise  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  but  this  is 
a splendid  production.  Wc  shall  insert  here  another  obsenation  made  by  the 
same  khatib,  where  he  explains  al-Miitanabbi's  kasida  rhyming  in  A,  which 
contains  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Kiifa  and  the  description  of  the  places 
at  which  he  stopped  successively  on  the  way;  in  this  piece  the  poet  attacks  Kafur 
in  these  terms : 

What  are  the  objects  which  raise  the  laughter  of  Egypt,  laughter  which  nearly  re- 
sembles weeping*!  There  is  a Nabatean  from  as-Saw4ii  (9!,  who  gives  lessons  on  the 
genealogies  of  the  desert  tribes  (10) ; and  a negro  whose  lip  is  half  as  large  as  himself, 
and  whom  they  style  the  maun  of  ilarknets.  When  I praised  that  hippopotamus,  my 
pieces  were  half  poem,  half  incantation  (to  cAorm  the  brute} ; and  it  was  not  so  much  In 
praise  him  as  to  satirize  the  human  race  (llj. 

On  this  the  khatib  observes,  that  hv  the  Nabatean  he  meant  Ibn  al-Furat,  and 
by  the  negro  Kafur;  but,  after  all,  such  an  attack  docs  not  detract  from  their 
merit,  for  the  noblest  characters  have  always  been  subject  both  to  blame  and 

praise. The  vizir  Abu  ’1-Kasim  al-Maghribi  says  in  his  Adah  al-Khuwdss; 

“In  a conversation  with  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Furat,  1 quoted  to  him  jias-sages  from 
‘‘  the  poems  of  al-Mutanahbi,  and  he  betrayed,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  appro- 
“ Iration,  his  concealed  [hatred)  for  the  poet;  he  was  afraid  of  appearing  like 
“ one  who  was  prevented  by  a feeling  of  private  animosity  from  concurring 
“ with  the  public  opinion  [respecting  al-Mutanabbis  eminent  talent).  He 
“ had  been  satirized  by  the  poet,  and  that  was  the  motive  of  his  enmitv  towards 
" him.” — The  birth  of  Ibn  al-Furat  look  place  on  the  .3rd  of  Zu  ’1-lIijja,  A.  H. 
308  (April,  A.  D.  9‘i1);  he  died  in  Egypt  on  Sunday,  13ih  of  Safar  (or  of  the 
first  Rabi),  A.  H.  391  (January,  A.  D.  1001).  Prayers  were  said  over  him  by 
the  kadi  Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  an-Noman  (1‘i);  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
lesser  Karafa,  where  his  tomb  is  still  conspicuous. — Thabit  Ibn  Kurra  says  in 
his  History  (13)  that  Hinzdba  was  the  name  of  his  father’s  mother.  This  word, 
when  usetl  as  an  appellative  noun,  means  a short  and  corpulent  female. — The 
hdfiz  Ibn  Asakir  speaks  of  this  vizir  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  and  mentions 
the  following  verses  as  composed  by  him  : 

41 
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Hp  who  humbteth  bis  soul,  preservelh  it  in  ri-pose,  and  (lasselh  his  nights  frpp  from 
anguish.  The  slurni,  in  its  violence,  thrownth  down  only  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  same  writer  says:  “ He  was  very  lieneficent  towards  the  iiihahitanis  of 
“ Mckka  and  Medina;  he  pureliased  a house  in  the  latter  city,  close  to  the 
“ niostpie,  and  separated  hy  a wall  only  from  the  torn!)  of  the  Blessed  Prophet. 
“ He  directed,  bv  his  will,  that  he  should  lie  buried  in  this  house,  and  he  en- 
“ joined  the  sharifs  (14)  to  carry  that  into  effect.  When  he  died,  his  bier  was 
“ borne  from  Egypt  to  those  two  cities,  and  '.on  its  approach  to  Medina),  the 
“ sharifs  went  fortlt  to  meet  it  in  acknowledgment  of  the  benenis  thev  had 
“ n-ceived.  They  here  the  Iwidy  to  Mckka  and  made  the  pilgrimage  with  it, 
“ visiting  the  temple,  walking  round  it,  and  stationing  at  Mount  Arafa.  Thev 
“ then  brought  the  corpse  to  Medina  and  interred  it  in  the  house  of  which  we 
“ have  s[K)kcn.”  This  is  in  contradiction  with  what  I .said  aliove,  and  God  best 
knows  the  trutli!  1 shall  only  observe  that  tlic  tomb  of  which  I have  spoken,  I 
myself  have  seen  in  the  Kar.afa,  hearing  the  following  inscription:  “This  is  the 
“ tomb  of  Abu  'l-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Furat.”  1 have  since  found  a note  in  the 
handwriting  of  Abu  l-Kasim  Ibn  a.s~Sufi,  in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  vizir  was 
buried  in  the  audience-hall  of  his  great  [>alace,  and  tliat  the  IxkIv  was  afterwanls 
removed  to  Medina. 


<l)  The  ibartf  Abb  JaaCir  Uu»tim  Ibn  (tbaid  Allah  Ibii  TAIilr  al-llui^aiiit  ((/rirendad  /Vom  ai’Outain 
gratkdxon  of  Muhammad,,  surnamrd  alio  MutUm  al'Alawi  (daareitdanl  of  AH\  and  Abb  Janfar  al-Ala«i,  wa» 
an  emir  of  eminent  talenin  and  merit;  he  atle<l  a con^piruout  |>ari  at  the  capture  of  Mi»r  by  the  trui>|»  of 
the  Fatimilr  kbalif  aWMoirr  [aee  the  life  of  the  bdid  Ja«bar‘'»  and  «a»  treated  with  great  reapetl  and  fa- 
vour by  that  prince.  Al-Moln  having  one  day  found  in  hia  palace,  or  on  the  pulpit  of  the  mosque,  a piece  of 
ver»e  inviting  him  to  prove  the  geiiuitieiieMi  of  hi»  descent  from  the  kholtf  Ali  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Banb  TAhir,  Muslim's  family,  to  a matrimonial  alliance  «iih  bis  own.  be  asked  Muslim  to  give  one  of  bis 
daughters  in  marriage  to  his  ion  al-Aili.  Muslim  refuieil  on  the  plea  that  they  were  already  betrothed  to 
relative*  of  bis  own  family.  Al-Muin  «ai  so  highly  displeased  at  the  rejertUm  of  bis  olTer,  that  he  im- 
prisoned Muslim  and  seized  on  his  properly.  From  that  period  Muslim  was  never  seen  again:  some  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  tlie  orders  of  the  Uialif,  and  other*  stale  that  be  escaped  from  ronlinement.  but 
perished  in  one  of  the  deserts  of  DijAz  flis  grandson  al-Hasan  became  sultan  of  Hekka.  [See  Vmdat  at- 
Taiib.  MS.  No.  63A,  fol.20«.] 

(2)  Tko  KdfiiritM  were  mamlbks  of  KAftir,  raised  by  him  to  places  of  high  authority.  The  Ikhektditee 
were  the  mamlbks  and  partisans  of  the  Ikbshtde  family- 

(3)  Al-Hiisain  Ibn  Togbj  had  been  elected  regent  by  the  troops,  during  the  minority  of  his  relation  Abb 
M-FawAri*  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  aMkhsbId.  The  poet  al-Mutanabbi  composed  some  poems  in  his  honour.— See 
page  110. 
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(4)  In  iwo  roaauscri|iis  of  Abft  llidurj  of  Eirypl,  ibis  name  ib  uritieo  (ai-£inj/lni  . 

(9i  AbA  B.ikr  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Kharkiti.  author  of  thr  Makdrimal-Akhldk  and  other  works,  died 
Hi  Jaffa  or  Askaton  in  A.  H.  328  <A.  D.  030-40:>.-(Ad-l)ababi‘B  Tiirikh  al-hldm:  nl-Y46.) 

(6;  Abo  'l•KasiI1l  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ilaghawi  was  born  at  Baghdad.  A.  H.  214  (A.  D S20  . 
He  «as  a hitiz  of  the  highest  reputation.  Died  A.  II.  317  {A.  1).  92*J;.  He  composed  a Mojam,  or  catalogue 
of  the  curopanioiM  of  Muhammad.— (rdrik/i  a/-fj/dm.  Ilajji  Khalifa.) 

(7j  .Ifutnod;  a rolleetton  of  Traditious,  each  of  them  acronipanird  with  the  names  ufTradiltoniaU  bf  whom 
it  bad  been  banded  dbwn. 

(81  A branch  of  ihescieare  of  the  Traditions  treats  of  the  Traditiooisls,  their  names,  country,  credibility, 
etc 

{9)  Aa^.^oirdd;  Babrloniao  Irak 

(10>  That  i*:  he  taught  the  history  and  genealogy 'of  the  ancient  Traditionists 

lit)  In  praising  Klfdr  he  satirized  all  mankind,  for  so  drspic.able  4 being  as  KAfbr  was  among  the  best  of 
them. 

(12;  Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  au-Ntimftn  was  grand  k4di  of  Egypt  under  the  Fallmite  khalif  abHa> 
kirn,  who  pul  him  to  death  A.  II.  3U5  (A.  D.  1003;.  — (fxpose  de  f'lJtifoire  de$  /Jrusei.  tom.  I.  pages 
im.  306,  314.  316.) 

tl3i  See  page  2U0. 

Illii  A fatuity  otiharlf$,  or  descendants  of  Muhammad,  were  then  governors  of  Mekka  and  Medina. 


IB.N  AS-SARRAJ  AL-KARl  AL-BAGIIDADI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Jaafar  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al  Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  a$- 
Sarraj  {the  saddler),  surnamed  al-Kari  aI-Baf>hdadi  (the  Koran-reader  of 
Haghdad),  was  llio  chief  hdfiz  and  the  mosl  ieariied  man  of  ihe  age.  lie 
com|)osed  sonie  admiralile  works,  such  as  die  Masdri  at-Os.didk  {Death- 
places  of  hwers).  lie  taught  tlie  Tmdilions  on  the  aulhoritv  of  Abii  Ali  Ibn  (1) 
Sh.idan,  Aliu  'l-Kasim  llm  Sliahin  (2),  al-Kliail.al  (.3),  ai-Barmaki,  ai-Kazwini, 
Ihii  Ghailan('t),  and  others.  His  di.sciples  were  numerous,  and  among  them  was 
die  Hafiz  as-Silali,  who  was  proud  of  citing  tlie  authority  of  such  a master, 
allliotigh  he  liimself  had  met  and  studied  under  the  prineipal  Traditionists  of 
the  time.  Ihii  as-Sarraj  has  composed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  we  may 
gise  the  following  S[iecimen : 

The  caravan  departed,  and,  frum  aReetiun  towards  them,  my  tears  gushed  forth. 
The  voice  of  separation  incited  them  to  abandon  Ihe  place  of  their  dwelling,  and  they 
loaded  their  camels.  Say  to  those  travellers  who  have  journeyed  out  of  my.  sight. 
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although  they  are  lodged  in  my  heart,  that  they  spilt  my  blood  on  the  morning  of  de- 
parture, although  I committed  no  crime.  What  harm  would  it  have  done  them,  bad 
they  suffered  me  to  quench  my  thirst  for  their  s<Kicty  with  repealed  draughts? 

ICiS  By  the  same  (lo  his  mistress] : 

You  promised  lo  visit  me  every  month;  visit  me  now  1 the  month  is  finished,  visit  mel 
The  space  which  separates  us  citends  from  the  river  al-Mnalla  lo  the  tow  n of  Shah- 
roz6r.  The  months  of  your  forced  absence  are  a reality,  but  the  month  of  our  reunion 
is  an  illusion  (5). 

The  kdlib  Imad  ad-din  ;;ivcs  the  followinjj  lines,  hy  the  s,in^c  author,  in  his 
kharida  ; 

The  hoary-headed  pretender  lo  youth  dyes  his  beard  with  woad,  lo  prevent  it  from 
giving  him  the  lie. 

Ihn  as-Sarraj  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  year  417,  or  the  lieginning  of 
418  (February,  .4.  D.  1027);  the  sharff  aIiiI  ‘l-Mamar  al-Miih4rak  Ibn  Ahmad 

Ihn  Abd  al-Aiiz  al-Ans.iri  says,  in  his  It'afajdt  asShuyukh  {Obituary  of  the  I 

Shaikhs),  that  his  birth  took  place  at  Baghdad,  A.'H.  416.  He  died  at  Baghdad 
on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  21stofSafar,  A.  II.  500  (Octolier,  A.D.  1106),  and  was 
buried  at  the  gate  of  Ahrez. 


It)  In  the  Arabic  test  the  word  ^pl  Ibn  has  been  uniiiteiitioDallj  omitted. 

it)  The  lilflx  AhO  H«fi  Omar  Ibn  Ahmad  al-BaghdAdI,  surnamod  Ibn  ShAhIn,  rumpourd  a Krnat  numbrr  of 
norks;  aUHuMio,  ton  of  the  khalif  al-MuhUdi  Billa,  tUlei  that  they  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty: 
among  the  numbrr  «aa  a coromenlary  on  the  Koran  in  one  ihouMnd  parti,  or  quires:  a collertion  of  authenti- 
cated Traditioni  still  more  Toluminoui;  and  a historical  work  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  quim:  this  lait  ii 
mentioned  by  Uajji  Khalifa  under  the  title  of  Ka»hf  al-MamAtik  iFIOger*  edition,  t.  II.  p.  14M).  Died  A.  II. 
385  {A.D  WM)— lAI-YAB.)  • 

{3}  The  hi\at  Abh  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Mubararoad  aUKkalUl  «a>  a preacher  and  traditioniit  of  Bagh- 
dad. He  wrote  some  works  and  taught  the  Tradiliooa  on  the  autbority  of  the  SaAiAa  of  Bokhari  and  Muilim. 
Died  A.  U.  439  (A.  D.  1047.)-;  AI-YAH.) 

(4)  The  hltiz  Mubammad  Ibo  Muhammad  Ibn  Ghailan  died  A.  N.  440  (A.  D.  1048-9). — (AbO  ’l-FadA.) 

(8)  The  original  is  remarkable  fur  an  ingenioui  play  upon  words,  by  which  the  poet  is  enabled  to  lermioatr 
each  of  ibe  three  verfei  with  the  syllablea  ikahrotAri.  In  the  second  line,  however,  he  hai  committed  a 
fault;  for  SAaAroidr,  the  uame  of  the  town,  U in  the  accusative  case,  and  should  be  pronounced  Shahrozi^ra. 
-(Al-Y*fi.) 
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ABU  L-MAASllAR  AL-BALKHI. 

Abu  T-Maashar  (1)  Jaafar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  al-Balkbi  (natU'e  of' 
Balkh),  the  celebrated  astrologer,  was  the  great  master  of  bis  age  in  that  art. 
He  composed  a number  of  instructive  works  on  the  science  of  the  stars,  such  as  the 
Mudkhit(mtroduclion),  the  Zaij  (astronomical  tahlcs),  the  Oliif(thousandi)(2), 
etc.  He  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  divinations.  I liave  read  in  a collection 
of  anecdotes,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  a prince  who  wished  to  arrest  one  of 
the  great  olllcers  of  his  kingdom,  who  had  committed  some  crime  and  then  con- 
cealed himself  through  fear  of  punishment.  As  this  oHicer  was  aware  Uiat  Abu 
T-Maasliar  would  discover  him  bv  means  of  the  op<^rations  which  he  imiployed 
for  finding  out  treasures  and  things  hidden,  he  ihought  of  doing  sometliing  to 
bewilder  tbe  astrologer  and  baflle  bis  jienetration ; and  be  remained  therefore 
some  days  seated  on  a golden  mortar  which  he  liad  placed  in  a ves.sel  containing 
blood.  The  prime,  iHung  unable  to  discover  him,  notwithstamling  the  strictest 
perquisitions,  sent  for  Abu  T-Maashar  and  ordered  him  to  employ  his  usual  pro- 
cesses and  find  out  in  what  place  the  ollicer  was;  the  astrologer,  after  erecting 
a scheme  by  which  he  might  make  the  discovery,  remained  for  a time  in  silent 
amazement;  and  on  the  prince's  asking  him  the  cause,  replied  that  what  he  saw 
was  most  extraordinary;  the  man  whom  they  wished  to  discover  was  on  a moun- 
tain of  gold,  which  mountain  was  in  a sea  of  blood.  “ .And  I know  not,”  said 
the  astrologer,  "of  any  place  in  the  world  such  as  ihat."  On  tliis,  the  prince 
ordered  him  to  observe  anew  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  examine  again  bv 
means  of  another  scheme.  The  result  was  the  same,  and  Abu  'l-AIaashar  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  met  with  the  like  Ijefore.  The  prince,  having  lost  all 
hopes  of  discovering  the  offender  by  this  means,  declared  by  proclamation  that 
he  would  pardon  the  man  and  the  person  who  haiTioured  him ; and  he  gave 
public  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  The  olllcer's  apprehensions 
being  thus  allayed,  he  left  his  hiding-place  and  presented  himself  before  the 
prince,  who,  on  learning  from  him  where  and  in  what  manner  he  had  been 
concealed,  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  artifice  he  had  employed  and  the  ^ 
skill  of  Abu  '1-Maashar  in  making  the  discovery. — Other  anecdotes  are  related 
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Ilf  his  successful  divinations.  lie  died  II.  272  (A.  D.  885-6). — Balkhi 
MtO  nicans  natii'e  of  Balkh,  a large  city  in  Khorasan,  which  was  taken  by  al-Ahnaf 
Ihn  Kais  at-Tamhni  in  the  khalifat  of  Olhman.  Al-Ahnaf  was  proverbial  for 
his  priuleiice:  his  life  shall  lx;  given  in  the  letter  Dad. — {See  ad-Dahkdk.) 

<l)  ThU  vtroloftrr  it  bcUrr  knonn  in  Europf  by  the  corrupted  n«me  of  Albttmater.  C4tiri  hat  given  the 
litt  of  bit  «orki>  in  the  Bibliotheca  Arabiea,  tom-  I.  p.  351,  after  the  TArlkh  ai-HukamA.  k number  of  hit 
aitmlogiral  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  0ib.  du  Rot.  ^ 

l2)  See  Catiri,  page  851. 


JAAFAR  IBN  HAMDAN  AL-ANDALUSI. 

Abu  Ali  Jaafar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  llamdan  al-Andalusi,  prince  of 
al-Masila  and  emir  of  the  province  of  az-2ab  in  Ifrikiya,  was  a generous  ptron 
and  friend  to  men  of  learning;  a number  of  admirable  |X)ems,  beautiful  Ix’vond 
description,  were  composed  in  his  honour  by  Abil  '-l-Kasim  Ibn  llani.  It  was 
tills  poet  who  made  the  following  verses  in  his  praise: 

There  are  two  things  of  which  the  languor  is  unequalled  in  the  world;  my  body 
Seontumtd  with  lope)  and  the  dark  enchanting  (1)  eyes  [of  my  mistreu).  There  are  three 
brilliant  luminaries — the  sun,  the  bright  moon,  and  Jaahir. 

As  for  the  long  kasida-e  (which  Ihn  Ham  made  on  him,  they  are  so  generally 
known  that)  it  is  useless  to  give  extracts.  Al-Masilt  was  founded  by  Ali  father 
of  Jaafar,  and  it  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Masila  bani  Hamddn  (the 
Masda  of  the  Hamddn  family).  The  hatred  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
/iri  Ihn  Manad,  ancestor  to  al-Moizz  Ibn  Dadis,  and  tbeir  mutual  contestations 
led  to  a war,  and  a terrible  battle  ensued  in  which  Ziri  was  slain.  Bolukkin, 
whose  life  has  been  already  given  (page  207),  succeeded  his  father  Ziri,  and 
acquiretl  such  superiority  that  Jaafar,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  him,  aban- 
doned his  kingdom  and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  was  killed  A.  H.  864  (A.  D. 
674-5).  Such  is  the  summary  of  his  adventures,  which  arc  too  long  to  he  re- 
lated in  detail.  — Masila  is  a city  in  the  province  of  az-Zah,  a region  in  Ifrikiya. 

^ (1j  Enchanting:  litcraliy  An  allusion  lo  the  angeU  HirOl  aod  M&rdt.  who  taught  racn 

wintry  at  Babel.  - (See  Koran,  aurat  2.) 
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JAAFAR  IBN  FALAH. 

Abu  All  Jaafar  Ibn  Falah  al-Kutami  [belonging  to  the  Berber  tribe  Kutdrna) 
was  one  of  al-Moizz  al-Obaidi's  generals,  and  was  sent  by  him  with  al-Kaid  Jawbar 
(whose  life  will  be  given  later,)  to  make  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  lie  was  then 
directed  by  Jawbar  to  proceed  to  Syria,  and  he  took  the  town  of  Ramla  in  the 
month  of  Zil  ’1-Kaada,  358  (September,  A.  D.  9G0),  and  the  city  of  Uainaseiis 
in  Muharram,  3.59,  after  some  resistance  from  the  inhabitants.  He  then  went 
to  ad-Uakka  (1)  on  the  river  Yazid,  outside,  of  Damascus,  and  from  that  place  he 
marched,  though  unwell,  to  meet  al-lla$an  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Kirmili  (2),  surnanied 
al-Aa$am,  who  was  advancing  to  attack  him.  (/n  the  combat  which  ensued) 
Jaafar  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain  by  al-Kirmiti;  a great  numlxT  of  his  fol- 
lowers fell  in  the  action.  This  happ'iied  on  Thursday,  Clh  Zu  'l-Kaada,  3G0 
(Seplemlter,  D.  971).  After  his  death,  the  following  lines  (it  is  said)  were 
found  written  on  the  door  of  Jaafar’s  p.ilace : 

Thy  inhabitants,  O mansion  I have  become  the  sport  of  Fortune;  Fortune  hath  de- 
stroyed them,  and  they  are  dispersed  never  to  meet  again.  Where  are  those  whom  wo  107 
once  saw  residing  in  thee,  and  by  the  hands  of  whom  Fortune  inflicted  evil  and  poured 
forth  benefits? 

Jaafar  was  a chief  of  high  authority,  and  his  praises  were  often  sung  bv  the 
poets;  the  lines  which  follow  werewmposed  on  him  by  Ibn  Ilani: 

In  questioning  the  [returning]  caravans,  I learned  excellent  news  of  Jaafar  Ibn  FalAh ; 
and,  by  .\llah ! when  we  met,  my  ears  had  not  heard  any  thing  superior  to  what  I wit- 
nessed with  my  eyes. 

Those  two  verses  arc  generally  said  to  have  Iteen  made  by  Abu  Tammam  on 
the  kadi  Ahmad  Ihn  Abi  Diiwad,  and  according  to  them  the  first  verse  ends  thus  : 

/ learned  excellent  news  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Duwdd;  but  this  is  a mistake,  for  the 
name  is  not  Ahmad  Ibn  Duwdd,  but  Ahmad  Ihn  Abi  Duwdd,  and  tlie  mea- 
sure of  the  verse  does  admit  of  the  latter  reading. 

(1)  According  to  the  ifardfid,  «d-Dakk«  U a tillage  near  Oatnasrus. 

(2)  Al-Kirmiti  (fk«  Kartnat  or  AarmaNan):  Ihn  Khallikin.  In  another  part  of  his  siork,  saj-s  that  this 
name  U pronounced 
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JAAFAR  IBN  SHAMS  AL-KHILAFAT. 

Abu  'I-Fadi  Jaafar  Ibn  Shams  al-Kliilaral  {sun  of  the  khalifat)  Abi  AbJ  Allali 
Muhammad  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilarat  al-Mukhtar  al-Ardali,  surnamed  Majd 
al-Mulk  {glotj  of  the  kingdom),  was  a poet  of  talent  and  celebrity.  He  wrote 
a great  deal,  and  books  transcribed  by  him  are  in  high  request  for  the  elegance 
of  the  handwriting  and  their  correctness.  Some  of  his  works  are  compilations, 
and  contain  pieces,  the  elegance  of  which  proves  the  goodness  of  the  {taste  which 
presided  at  their)  selection.  His  collected  poetical  works  arc  of  considerable 
merit;  the  following  passage,  composed  by  him,  I found  in  his  own  hand- 
writing : 

Distress  is  followed  by  happiness,  and  soon  perhaps  may  be  heard  the  harbinger  of 
speedy  bliss.  Consider  also  that  the  evil  which  ccaseth  is  preferable  to  joy  just  passing 
away. 

The  following  lines  were  made  by  him  on  Ibn  Shukr  Abu  Muhammad  Altd 
Allah  Ibn  Ali  (I ),  vizir  of  al-Malik  al-Akdil  and  of  his  son  al-Malik  al-Kamil  : 

Fear  induces  people  to  praise  thee  with  their  tongues,  and  they  pronounce  in  your 
presence  the  highest  eulogiums.  I may  yet  live,  however,  to  see  the  time  in  which 
those  tongues  shall  be  loosened  (2)  {and  tptak  the  truth) . 

One  of  our  literary  men  at  Cairo  told  me,  in  reciting  these  verses,  that  they 
were  by  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat ; hut  I met  with  them  afterwards  in  an  old  hook 
containing  a collection  of  different  pieces,  and  there,  the  author  is  not  named. 
The  peculiar  cast  of  Ibn  Shams  al-Khilafat's  poetry  merits  approbation.  He 
was  born' in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  54.1  (A.  D.  1148),  and  died  on  the 
12tli  Muharram,  C22  (January,  A.D.  1125),  at  a place  tilled  al-Kum  al-.Ahmar 
(the  red  mound)  outside  QMro.—ylfdali  \%  a title  given  to  the  persons  who  were 
in  the  service  of  al-Afdal  Amir  al-Juyiish,  {the  vizir)  of  F,gypt.  Shams  al-Khi- 
lafat,  this  poet’s  father,  was  born  A.  H.  520  (A.  D.  1126),  and  died  in  Zu  '1- 
• Hijja,  5C9  (A.D.  1174). 

(1)  Sec  ptgc  IMs  not«  (16). 

(8)  LilfrjiUy  : Thioke*!  tbou  Ibtl  Uni«  roav  dplay  the  term  of  mj  life,  »o  that  I mav  live  till  the  lou»eniii|r 
of  tbe  loaguea  T 
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THE  EMIR  JAABAR. 

The  emir  Jaabar  IbnSabik  al-Kushairi,  ^rnamed  Sabik  ad-din  [the  surpasser 
in  religion),  is  tlic  person  after  wliom  the  castle  of  Jaabar  obtained  its  name ; but 
the  sole  information  that  I liave  been  altle  to  procure  re.specting  him  amounts 
only  to  this : he  was  advanced  in  age  and  blind ; lie  had  two  sons  who  rqbbed  on 
the  highway  and  rendered  the  roads  dangerous;  the  castle  'continued  in  his  IDB 
possession  till  taken  from  him  by  tbe  sultan  Malak  Shall  son  of  Alp  Arslan 
(whose  life  shall  be  given).  Jaabar  was  killed  afterwards  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  4G4  (A.  D.  1071-2).  These  particulars  I found  in  a historical  work, 
but  some  doubts  remain  on  my  mind  as  to  their  exactness;  for  the  sultan 
Malak  Sliab  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  the  death  of  his  father  Alp  Arslan,  ■ 

who  was  slain  A.  H.  .'*65  (A.D.  1072);  unless,  indeed  we  suppose  that  he  took 
the  castle  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  was  then  acting  as  his  lieutenant.  The 
date  of  Jaabar's  death  may  however  be  erroneous.  — My  object  in  noticing 
this  diiliculty  was  to  prevent  the  reader  from  supposing  that  the  fault  origi- 
nated with  me,  or  that  I passed  over  it  without  perceiving  it;  but  1 have  Imn 
since  enabled  to  verify  the  circumstance,  and  1 find  that  Malak  Shah,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Aleppo,  A.  U.  479,  took  this  castle,  and  put  Jaabar  to  deatti  «n 
bung  informed  of  his  evil  conduct.  It  was  also  named  ad-Dausariya  alW  v . 
founder  Dawsar,  a page  of  an-Noman  Ibn  al-Mundir,  king  of  Hira,  who  half  W'* 
placed  him  there  to  guard  the  Syrian  frontier  (1). — The  word  Johbar  sigoifiA  ^ 

mKn^MC  short  and  thick.  • ’>■'  •' 

■ : <1 

(i)  Set,  however,  Frcyiag'f  proTerb*  of  aWMiidABl,  p.iM.  . * 

. t . . * . V 


NASm  AD-DIN  JAKAR. 

4 * 

AbA  Said  Jakar  Ibn  YAkub  al-Hamadani  (riative  of  Hamaddn),  and  siir- 
named  Nasir  ad-dIn  [defender  of  religion),  was  governor  of  Mosul,  having  been 
appointed  by  Imkd  ad-dIn  Zinki,  lord  of  Mosul,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  as 
his  lieutenant  in  that  city.  He  was  tyrannic,  unjust,  a shedder  of  blood,  and  a 
violator  of  property.  Having  strengthened  the  walls  of  Mosul,  he  was  admiring 

42 
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(lip  solidity  of  their  construction,  when  a madman  cried  out  to  him  in  these 
^sensible  terms;  “Are  you  able  to  build  a wall  which  may  arrest  the  course  of 
“ approaching  fate?” — During  his  government,  Mosul  was  closely  besieged  for 
a lime  by  the  khalif  al-Mustarshid ; but  Jakar,  who  had  already  fortiCed  and 
entrenched  the  city,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  khalif,  frustrated  his  efforts,  and 
forced  him  to  retire,  y This  was  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  527  (July, 
A.  D.  1133).  Farrukh  Shah  (1)  al-Khafaji,  a son  of  theSeljilk  Sultan  MahmAd, 
was  then  at  Mosul ; but  it  is  stated  by  Ibn  al-Alhir,  in  his  History  of  the  Atabeks, 
that  the  Khafaji  who  was  at  Mosul  during  the.<<c  events,  was  Alp  Arslan  (another) 
son  of  (Me  .fu/tan)  Mahmud.  This  young  prince  had  been  confided  to  the  care 
of  Zinki,  who  received,  for  that  reason,  the  title  of  Atdheh:  this  words  means  a 
hringer  up  of princes;  aid  in  Turkish  signifying  father,  and  bek,  emir.  As  Jakar 
was  frequently  in  opposition  to  al-Khalaji  and  thwarted  him  in  his  projects,  the 
latter  look  the  opportunity  of  Zinki's  departure  for  the  siege  of  al-Bira,  to 
arrange,  with  some  of  his  |>artisans,  a plot  for  the  death  of  Jakar.  On  the  8fh, 
or  (according  to  some)  on  Thursday,  9th  of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  A.  H.  539  (May,  A.  D. 
1145),  Jakar  proceeded  to  the  palace,  that  he  might  pay  his  salutations  to  the 
prince ; and  was  there  attacked  and  slain  by  the  conspirators.  Zinki  then  ap- 
|x>inted  a new  governor  named  Zain  a<l-din  Ali  Ibn  Raktikln,  who  was  fatlter  to 
Miiiaflar  ad-din,  lord  of  Arbela  : Zain  ad-din  was  an  upright  man,  and  governed 
,his  subjeels  with  justice.  Zinki,  on  his  return  to  Mosul,  confiscated  Jakar's 
' ~ properly,  seized  on  his  treasures,  and  extorted  large  aunts  from  his  relations  and 
the  persons  in  his  service.  Jakar  had  nominated  to  a place  of  authority  in 
Mosul  -one  al-Kazwini,  a wicked  wretch,  whose  tyrannical  conduct  excited 
general  complaint ; he  was  therefore  obliged  to  appoint  anotiter,  named  Omar 
100  Ibn  Shikla,  whose  administration  was  also  very  bad : on  this,  the  following 
lines  were  composed  by  a native  of  Mosul,  Abu  AIkI  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad 
' Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Shakaka,  who  died  A.  II.  533  (A.  D.  1133-9). 

O,  Nastrad-dint  O,  Jakar!  a thousand  Kazwiiiis  rather  than  one  Omar!  If  God 
flung  Omar  down  to  hell,  hell  would  complain  of  his  wickedness. 

-^Jakar  is  a foreign  name,  and  1 believe  that  he  himself  was  a mamlilk. 

■ ' ■ ■ . • ; -a' 


(I!  Thii  Dime  b slso  wriun  FtrSkh  gbih.  - 
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JAMIL' THE  POET. 

Abu  Amr  Jamil,  the  cclcbrau-d  poet  and  the  lover  of  Rulhaina,  was  son  of 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mamar  Ibn  Sul>ah  Ibn  Zabyan  Ibn  Hnnn  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Haram 
Ibn  Dubba  Ibn  Abd  Ibn  Kalhir  Ibn  Ozra  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  lludaim  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
Laith  Ibn  Sud  Ibn  Aslam  Ibn  Alhaf  Ibn  Kudaa.  Jamil  was  one  of  the  famous 
Arabian  lovers:  his  passion  for  Rulhaina  commenced  when  he  was  a boy;  on 
attaining  manhood  he  asked  her  in  marriage,  but  met  with  a refusal,  and  he 
then  composed  verses  in  her  honour  and  visited  her  secretly  at  AVadi  ’l-Kura  (I), 
, where  she  resided.  His  poetical  compositions  are  so  well  known,  that'it  is 
needle.ss  to  quote  any  of  ihcm.  Ibn  Asakir  relates,  in  his  history  of  Damascus, 
that  a [lerson  said  to  Jamil:  “If  you  read  the  Koran,  it  would  Ixt  more  profit- 
“ able  for  you  than  composing  jtoetry;”  to  which  Jamil  replied:  “There  is 
“ Ans  Ibn  Malik  (2)  who  tells  me  that  the  RIessed  Propliet  said  : ‘ Wisdom  is 
“ certainly  [lo  be  extracted)  from  some  poetry.’  ” Jamil  and  Ruiliaina,  who 
was  sumametl  0mm  AM  al-Malik,  both  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ozra;  Iteauty 
and  true  love  abounded  in  that  tribe : it  was  said  to  an  Arab  of  tlie  Desert, 
a member  of  the  tribe  of  Ozra  ; “ Wbat  is  the  matter  with  yonr  hearts?  They 
“ arc  as  the  hearts  of  birds,  and  dissolve  away  like  salt  in  water.  Why  have' 
“ you  not  more  firmness  ? " To  this  the  other  replied : “ We  see  eyes  of  which 
“you  do  not  see  the  like.” — Another  Arab  being  asked  to  what  family  lie 
belonged,  made  this  answer:  “I  am  of  a people  who,  when 'they  are  in  love, 
“ die.”  A girl,  who  heard  him  say  this,  exclaimed  : “ Ry  the  Lord  of  the 
“ Kaaba!  This  man  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Ozra." — The  author  of  the  Kitdb 
al-Aghdni  says:  “Kuthaiyr,  the  lover  of  Azza,  handed  down  by  IrAdition  the 
“poems  of  Jamil;  Jamil  handed  down  those  of  Hiidlia  Ibn  Khashram  (3); 
“ Hudba,  those  of  Hutaiya;  Hutaiya  (4),  those  of  Zuhair  Ibn  Abi  Salma  (5),  and 
“ of  his  son  Kaab  Ibn  Zuhair.”  The  following  verses  are  by  Jamil: 

A'ou  told  me,  my  two  friends  (6).  that  Taimit  (7)  was  the  abode  of  (my  mislrett]  I.aila 
when  summer  once  set  in  (8).  But  non  the  months  of  summer  have  passed  away  from 
' . ns;  why  then  does  absenee  cast  Laila  into  (distant)  regions? 

Some  jiersons  insert  these  verses  in  a ka.’ida  by  Majniln,  tlte  lover  of  Laila  (9), 
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hiu  they  are  not  by  him. — Taima  was  a station  frequented  solely  by  the  tribe  of 
Ozra. — In  the  same  poem  from  which  these  verses  are  taken,  Jamil  says: 

Vou  have’ continued.  O Bulhainai  [to  torment  me,]  so  that  the  turtle-dove  would 
sympathize  with  me,  were  I,  in  the  ardour  of  niy  passion,  to  awaken  iLs  complaints  with 
mine.  The  jealousy  of  spies  only  increased  my  love,  and  the  prohibitions  of  my  friends 
only  made  me  persevere.  The  distance  which  separates  us  has  not  rendered  me  indif- 
ferent, and  weary  nights  have  not  forced  me  to  renounce  you.  O thou  whose  lips  are 
a sweet  source,  knowest  thou  not  (hat  1 languish  with  thirst  on  the  day  in  which  I tee 
not  thy  face.  I often  feared  that  death  might  surprize  me  whilst  my  soul  needed  thee, 
as  still  it  dues. 

170  Kuthaiyr,  the  lover  of  Azza,  used  to  say:  “By  Allah  I Jamil  was  the  best  jioet 
“ among  the  Arabs  when  he  said;  Vou  told  me,  my  two  friends,  etc,  — The  . 
following  lines  arc  by  Jamil : 

I conceal  the  secret  of  my  love  (10),  and  should  feel  happy  were  you  to  know  (hat  you 
are  (crer)  remembered  with  sincere  [affection),  and  that  the  day  in  which  I meet  you 
not,  nor  see  your  messenger,  seems  to  me  like  months.  Were  it  impossible  for  us  to 
meet  again  one  day,  0 then,  may  I meet  a speedy  death  I 

From  the  same  poem: 

Whilst  I lire,  my  heart  shall  love  thee;  and  if  I die,  my  ghost  (II)  shall  flit  after  thine 
among  the  tombs.  I look  towards  thee  for  (he  fulfilment  of  thy  promise,  as  the  poor 
looketh  (imploring li/)  towards  the  rich.  Other  debts  are  paid,  but  there  is  a debtor 
; who  keeps  no  engagement  with  us,  and  who  yet  is  not  pressed  (6y  us).  Thou  and  thy 
promise  arc  as  the  lightning  of  a cloud  which  withholds  its  genial  rains. 

From  another  of  Jamil's  /casidas; 

kVhen  tsaid:  “0  Buthainal  what  is  this  passion  which  causeth  my  death T”  she 
replied:  “It  is  deeply  rooted  and  will  augment.”  When  I said:  “Buthainal  restore 
“ to  mo  a portion  of  my  reason,  so  that  I may  live  I”  she  replied : “ That  [trhich  thou 
detireel)  is  far  beyond  thy  reach  I" 

By  the  same : 

Did  the  jealous  spy  who  observes  my  conduct  know  with  how  slight  a favour  Bu- 
thaina  could  make  me  happy,  his  envious  passions  would  repose.  (A  uord  from  her,)  a 
no  or  an  unless  suffices  to  content  me;  vain  desires,  hopes  long  deferred  and  at  last 
deluding  my  expectations,  the  sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  the  year  which  begins'and 
ends  without  my  meeting  her;  (sucA  ore  the  enjoymente  for  tehich  I am  envied.) 

By  the  same : . 

I should  bluah  with  shame  were  I seen  to  love  one  whom  another  had  already  loved. 
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or  were  inolher  to  be  loved  (Ay  my  mulrni)  «fter  me.  (/  ihouU  rnoit)  from  sipping 
at  thy  lips,  if  love  existed  no  longer;  I should  reject  thy  attachment,  were  it  feeble. 

1 avoid  a troubled  source  at  which  many  have  drunk  before. 

Rv  tlie  same: 

(Afisyii'inys  ore)  far  from  him  who  desirelh  nothing,  and  near  to  him  who  has  some- 
thing to  desire.  “O  Jamtl,"  said  Buthaina,  “thou  makest  me  doubt  of  thy  fidelity;" 
and  I replied;  “O  Kuthainal  each  of  us  giveth  the  other  cause  of  doubt;  but  of  us  two  17 1 
• “ the  roost  to  be  doubted  is  the  person  who  betrayelh  confidence  and  keepeth  not  se- 
“ crets  when  far  from  the  beloved." 

Kulliaiyr,  the.  lover  of  Azza,  related  the  following  ancedole:  “ I was  oiM^mel 
“ by  Jamil,  the  lover  of  Buthaina,  who  said  to  me;  ‘^^'herc  dast  thou  come 
‘‘  from ?’  and  I answered : ‘From  the  tent  of  the  father  of  dte  beloved  ” — rnean- 
ing  Buthaina, — “ ‘And  whither,' said  he,  ‘art  thou  going?’  I answered:  ‘To 
“ the  beloved;’  " — meaning  Azza.  “ ‘Thoo  must  go  hack  again,’  said  Jamil, 

“ ‘and  obtain  from  Buthaina  that  she  appoint  a place  where  I may  meet  her.’ 

“ I answered ; ‘I  have  just  seen  her  this  moment,  and  I should  be  ashamed  to  go 
“ back.’ — ‘Thou  must  surely  do  it!’  said  Jamil.  ‘When,’  said  I,  ‘didst  thou 
“ last  sec  Buthaina  ?’ — ‘At  tlie  Iteginning  of  summer,’  he  replied  ; * the  lower 
“ part  of  Wadi  'd-Daum  {palm-tree  valley  ) was  watered  by  a shower,  and  she 
“ went  out  wilh  a servant-girl  to  wash  elolhes;  she  did  not  at  first  know  me, 

“ and  seized  a cloak  out  of  the  water  to  cover  herself;  hut  the  girl  recognized 
“ me,  and  Buthaina  replaced  the  cloak  in  the  water.  We  conversed  for  an 
“ hour,  till  the  sun  had  set,  and  I then  asked  her  to  ap]K>int  a place  of  meeting, 

‘‘  but  she  answered  that  her  family  was  removing,  and  1 have  not  met  her 
“ since;  nor  found  a trusty  person  whom  I might  send  to  her.’  — ‘ Wouldst 
“ thou  that  I go,’  said  I,  ‘ to  the  camp  of  her  tribe,  and  recite,  as  if  undesign- 
“ ediy,  some  verses  in  which  I may  hint  at  this  circumstance,  in  case  1 find 
“ it  impossible  to  speak  to  her  in  private?’  — ‘ Yes,’  replied  Jamil,  ‘that  is  a 
“good  plan.’  I then  set  out  and  made  my  camel  kneel  down  in  their  camp, 

“ and  her  father  said  to  me:  ‘Son  of  my  brother!  what  bringeth  thee  hack?' — 

“ ‘There  are  some  verses,’  1 replied,  ‘which  I have  just  happened  to  coibpose, 

“ and  I wish  to  submit  them  to  thee.’ — ‘Let  us  have  them,’  said  he.  I then 
“ recited  these  verses  in  Bulhaina’s  hearing: 

' ‘ 1 said  to  her : ‘O  Azzal  I send  my  companion  to  thee, (and  he  is  a trusty  messenger,)  ‘ 
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‘ 90  that  thou  mayeat  fix  a place  where  we  may  meet,  and  that  thnu'maycst  tell  me  what 
‘ I am  to  do.  The  last  time  I met  thee  was  in  WAdi  'd-Paum,  when  clothes  were  washing.' 

“Then  Buthaina  struck  the  curtain  heliind  wliich  she  was,  and  said:  * Go 
“away!  go  away!’ — ‘What  is  the  matter,  Buthaina?’  said  her  father. — ‘ It  is 
“ a dog,’  replied  she,  ‘ which  has  come  to  me  from  Itehind  the  hill,  now  that 
“ tlie  people  are  asleep.’  She  then  said  to  her  girl:  ‘Let  us  go  to  the  palra- 
“ trees  (Daunuit)  and  gather  wood  to  cook  a sheep  for  Kiithaiyr.’ — ‘No,’  said  I, 
“ ‘I  am  in  too  much  haste  to  wait.’  I then  returned  to  Jamil  and  told  him 
“ what  had  jia.ssed,  and  he  said;  ‘The  place  of  meeting  is  at  the  palm-trees.’ 
“ Then  Buthaina  went  forth  with  her  female  companions  to  the  palm-trees,  and 
“ I went  to  them  with  Jamil:  the  lovers  did  not  separate  till  morning  dawned, 
“ and  1 never  saw  a more  virtuous  meeting,  nor  two  persons  who  knew  so  well 
, “ what  passed  in  each  other’s  hearts ; I know  not  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
“ discerning.” — The  /lajit  Abit  ’l-K:’isim  Ibn  Asakir  says  in  his  great  History: 
“Abu  Bakr  Ihn  al-Anbarr  slates  that  the  following  verses  were  recited  to  him 
“ by  his  father  as  having  been  composed  by  Jamil  Ihn  Mamar,  but  Uiey  are  also 
“attributed  to  other  fiocts:  • 

*I  ceased  not  my  search  to  find  the  tribe  {of  my  belore({],  and  I rnllowed  their  scat* 
'*  tered  bands  till  I rode  (my  camel)  up  to  the  inmate  of  the  palanquin  (IS).  I approached 
‘ her  tent  by  stealth  ami  entered  by  the  secret  passage ; her  smooth  finger-tips,  stained 
‘with  Ainno,  were  passed  over  ray  he.ad  that  she  might  recogniie  me,  and  she  said: 
‘ “By  the  life  of  my  brother,  and  the  kindness  of  iiiy  father!  1 shall  awake  the  fomily 
‘ unless  thou  withdrawcsl,”  Struck  with  fear  at  her  words,  I was  retiring,  when  she 
‘ smiled,  and  I knew  that  her  oath  would  not  be  kept.  I then  took  her  by  the  ringlets 
‘ and  kissed  her  lips,  with  the  pleasure  tliat  the  man  whose  throat  is  parched  with  in- 
• loxication, drinks  the  cool  water  of  a spring  (13).’ 

172  The  kadi  Harun  Ibn  AM  Allah  (14)  says:  “Jamil  came  to  Egypt  with  the 
“ intention  of  reciting  to  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan  (15)  a poem  composed  by  him 
“ in  his  honour:  this  governor  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  and,  after  hcar- 
“ ing  Jamil's  eulogistic  verses  and  rewarding  him  generously,  asked  him  con- 
“ cerning  his  love  for  Buthaina,  and  was  told  of  his  ardent  and  painful  passion. 
“ He,  on  this,  promised  to  unite  him  to  her,  and  bid  him  stop  in  Misr,  where 
“ he  assigned  him  a habitation  and  furnished  him  with  all  he  required.  But  Jamil 
“ died  there  very  shortly  after,  in  A.  11.,  8‘2  (A.  D.  701).” — Az-Zubair  Ihn  al-Bak- 
kar  says  that  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  him  by  Abbas  Ibu  Sahl  as- 
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Siidi : “AVhen  in  S^-ria,  I met  one  of  my  friends,  ■who  said  lo  me:  ‘Would 

“ you  like  to  lee  Jamil?  he  is  sick  ; let  us  go  and  visit  him.’  On  entoritij;,  we 

“ found  him  near  his  last,  and  on  seeinf'  me  he  said:  ' 0 Ihn  Sahl!  what  sayest 

“ thou  of  a man  who  never  drank  wine,  nor  committed  fornication  nor  murder;  . < 

“ who  never  stole,  and  who  Iveareth  witness  that  there  is  no  y;od  but  the  only 

“ God.'  My  answer  was  : ‘ 1 think  that  he  has  attained  salvation,  and  hope  that 

“he  will  enter  paradise;  who  is  that  man?’ — ‘It  is  I;'  replied  Jamil. — ‘By 

“ .\llali!'  said  I,  ‘I  do  not  think  that  thou  wilt  {>aiu  salvation  alter  having  cele- 

“ hrated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  charms  of  Bnihaina.' — ‘ May  I he  de- 

“ prived  of  the  intercession  of  Muhammad  (on  the  day  oj'  jitdgmeni),  said  he; 

“ — I that  am  now  entering  into  the  first  day  of  the  life  to  come,  and  am  in  the 
“ last  day  of  my  life  in  this  world ; —if  1 ever  placed  my  hand  on  her  with  an 
“ improper  intention!'  We  did  nut  tpiit  him  till  he  expired.”  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Ahwazi,  that  he  fell  sick  and 
died  in  Egypt ; and  that  during  his  illness  he  was  visited  by  Ihn  Sahl  as-Saidi ; 
he  tlien  relates  the  anecdote  just  given  : God  knows  which  statement  is  correct. 

The  following  relation  is  given  in  the  Kildb  al-jdglidni  on  die  authority  of 
al-AsniM:  “A  person  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  Jamil  in  Egypt  relates 
“ that  the  |ioet  called  him  and  said:  'If  I give  you  all  I leave  after  me,  will 
“ you  [lerform  one  thing  which  I shall  enjoin  yon?’ — ‘By  .Allah!  yes,’  said  the 
“other. — ‘When  I am  dead,’  said  Jamil,  ‘take  this  cloak  of  mine  and  put  it 
“ aside,  but  keep  every  thing  else  for  yourself;  then  go  to  Bulbaina^s  tribe,  and 
“ when  you  arc  near  them,  s.vddlc  this  camel  of  mine  and  mount  her;  then  put 
“ on  my  cloak  and  rend  it,  and,  mounting  on  a hill,  shout  out  these  verses : 

‘ A messenger  bath  openly  (16)  proclaimed  the  death  of  Jamil  I He  has  now  a dwell-  ' ^ 

‘ ing  in  Egypt  from  which  he  will  never  return.  There  was  a time  when,  intoxicated 
‘ with  love,  he  trained  his  mantle  proudly  in  the  Helds  and  palm-groves  of  AVAdi  'I- 
‘Kura!  Arise,  Buthaina I and  lament  aloud;  weep  fur  the  best  of  all  thy  lovers  1' 

“I  did  what  Jamil  ordered,  and  had  scarcely  finished  the  verses,  when  Bu- 
“ tlraina  came  fortli,  beautiful  as  the  moon  when  it  appears  from  behind  a cloud : 

“she  was  muBled  in  a cloak,  and,  on  coming  up  tome,  slid  said:  ‘Man!  i1 
“ what  thou  saycsl  be  true,  thou  hast  killed  me;  if  false,  thou  hast  dishonoured 
“ me!’  I replied:  ‘By  Allah!  I only  tell  the  truth;’  and  I showed  her  the  cloak 
“ which  Jamil  had  given  me.  On  seeing  it,  she  uttered  a loud  cry  and  beat 
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her  face,  and  the  women  of  the  tribe  gathered  around,  weeping  with  her  and 
“ lamenting  his  death.  Her  force  at  length  failed  her,  and  she  swooned  away. 
“ After  some  time  the  revived  and  said: 

‘ Never  for  a single  instant  shall  I feel  consolation  for  the  loss  of  Jamil ; that  time 
* shall  never  come.  Since  than  art  dead,  O Jamil,  son  of  Blamar  I the  pains  of  life  and 
‘ its  pleasures  are  the  same  to  me.' 

(These  verses  have  been  already  given  {see  page  87)  in  the  life  of  the  htijiz  as- 
SilaG.) — “1  never  saw  man  nor  woman  weep  more  than  those  I saw  that  dav." 

(I)  WIdi  'l-Kora  li  ibe  n*mc  of  a driidous  valley  near  Medina,  much  relcbraled  by  ibe  poeU. 

(t)  A celebrated  rompaniooof  the  fYopbet.  See  pageSSS.  note  (7). 

«3]  lludba  Ibn  khasbram  belonged  to  ibe  tribe  of  Aimir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  DubyAo.  He  tired  Id  the 
lint  century  of  l»Unii«ni.  and  wa>  celebrated  a*  one  of  the  greateit  poets  among  the  Arab*.  In  a pilgrimage 
made  by  him  to  Mekka  eltb  tome  of  hU  family,  he  had  a diipute  with  ZUda  Ibn  Zaid.  one  of  hU  rdalions. 
and  killed  him.  Said  Ibn  al^Alal,  the  goiemor  of  Medina,  cauaed  him  to  be  arreetea  and  lent  before  the 
khalif  Moaeia.  llii  |ioeticai  reputation  wai  to  great  that  Moawia  did  all  he  could  to  aave  blm»  but  tbv  family 
of  ZiAda  nould^conaanl  to  no  arrangement,  and  refused  nllh  dUdain  the  legal  ranKMn,  though  augmenlod  to 
ten  tiraei  iu  amount:  they  Insiated  that  lludba  tbould  be  kept  In  priaon  till  the  majority  of  ZiAda'i  »on. 
al'MiaeAr.  to  whom,  aa  the  neareal  heir,  pertained  the  right  of  avenging  ZiAda’a  blood.  Hadba  msained  in 
prlaon  fhr  aoms  yean,  and  eicUed  general  aympniby  by  bia  conduct,  but  tbe  family  of  bla  lictin  wn  impla- 
cable, and  al-MUwAr,  on  coming  of  age.  beheaded  him  in  tbe  preaence  of  the  inbabilanU  of  Medina — A very 
ftill  and  curioui  narrative  of  thia  event  b given  In  the  HamAsa,  p.  233  9t  aag . 

(4)  See  page  Ml.  note(f8].  • 

{A)  Thiaboneof  tbe  autbora  of  tbe  aeven  Moallakas;  hbaon  Kaab  w at  outlawed  by  Muhammad,  but  re- 
ceived bia  pardon  in  tbe  ninth  yMr  of  tbe  Ilijra,  after  reciting  to  the  Prophet  the  celebrated  poem  called  tbe 
Borda.  An  account  of  bia  life  If  given  by  profcaaor  Frey  tag  In  hb  edition  of  that  poem.  * 

(5)  See  page  118,  note(t). 

if)  TaimA  b altuated  on  the  frontier  between  Arabia  and  Syrb. 

{8)  Literally:  When  summer  had  caal  anchor.— Tbe  nomadic  tribes  removed  towerdi  ilfe'iortb  in  summer, 
and  Laila'a  family,  which  probably  frequented  UijAi  in  the  cool  seasons,  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  TaimA. 
that  they  might  feed  their  Oocka  In  a more  temperate  region,  when  tbe  heat  bad  dried  up  the  herbage  in  the 
station  where  they  bad  pissed  the  winter. 

(9)  See  M deSaey's  Anthologit  grammatietxtt,  p,  150. 

(10)  Literally ; 1 keep  your  eecret;  that  b,  the  aecrel  of  my  love  for  you. 

(II)  Literally:  My  owl.  See  Le  IHwAm  dAmro  *f-A'afa,  p.  8;  and  M.  de  Saty’a  Antkotogi*,  p.  SIS. 

(IS)  Literally : To  tbe  female  brought  up  in  the  palanquin  {hamdaj\.  This  may  mean  that  she  was  accus- 
tomed, from  ber  ebUdbood.  to  travel  in  a Anudo;,  end  that  her  parents  were  too  careful  of  her  to  lei  her 
walk  or  espoae  her  to  tbe  sun.  The  haudaj  b a sort  of  covered  chair*  closed  In  front  by  a curtain  and  borne 
on  a camel. 

(It)  AI-YAP  speaks  of  Jamil  in  hb  aonab  and  gives  these  verses,  hut  be  suppresses  the  last  for  its  lede- 
ceney,  as  be  says. 
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(14)  HarOo  Ibn  Abd  Allab  Ibn  Muhamniad.  a dcsrendanl  from  the  tiibe  of  Koraish|  and  a native  of  Medina, 
»as  a jutUconiuU  of  the  led  of  Milih  He  entered  Egypt,  A.  H.  117  (A.  D.  831),  «bere  he  Blled  the  func- 
tioni  of  Itldi  till  be  vat  depoaed,  A.  H.  227  (A.  D.  841-1),  after  having  adUhlUtered  for  eight  jean  and  fit 
monthf.  He  then  retired  to  Irak,  and  tetlled  at  Sarr-man-raa,  where  ha  died  in  the  month  ofBhkbkn,  A.H. 
133  (A.  D.  84T),-iAl.AfknMoi’a  fftatory  of  Ma  tddia  of  Epypf,  MS.  tto.  IM.)  al^  , ' 

(18)  AbD  'I-Afb4  Abd  al-Azii  Ibn  Marwin  Ibn  ai-llakam  lucceedetT Abd  ar-Hahmln  Iba,01t^' aa  governor 
of  Egypt,  A.H.  63  (A.  D.  684dl.)  He  died  in  ofBce,  A.  U.  86  (A.  D.  708).  and  bad  for  ioceeaat'Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abd  a|.]dalik.-( Al-Makriii'i  AAi’Inf;  AbO  'hHabliin't  dfo/Om.)  ' ■ o <o. 

(16)  Openty,  the  Arabic  aaya;  withont  naming  him  by  bia  fumame.  The  lame  anmaoM  waa  oRen  borne 
by  many  penona.  aod  of  courae  it  would  be  diflicult  to  know  wbidi  of  theta  waa  meant  by  It. 


ABU  OSAMA  JUNADA. 


Abil  Osam4  Junada  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Azdi  al-Harawi  (belonging,  to  the 
tribe  oj  Aid  and  a native  of  Herat) : this  philologer  possessed  a roost  extensive 
acquaintance  with  pure  Arabic,  and  transmitted  much  of  that  knowledge  (fo  his 
disciples) ; he  knew  what  terms  of  the  language  had  become  obsolete  and  those 


which  were  still  in  general  use,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  was  witliout  an  equal 
in  that  science.  A close  intimacy  and  friendship  subsisted  between  him,  the 
Ao/i:  Abd  al-Ghani  al-Misri,  and  Abii  '1-IIasan  (1)  Ali  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Antaki 
(native  of  Antioch),  who  was  a grammarian  and  a teacher  of  the  reading  of^lhe 
Koran.  They  used  to  meet  in  the  college  (Dar  al-llm)  (2)"  and  hold  literary 
* discussions,  till  two  of  them,  Abii  Osama  Junada  and  Abii  '1-Hasan  al-Ahtaki 
were  put  to  death  by  al-Hakim,  lord  of  Egypt.  They  were  executed 'in  the 
month  of  ZA  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  399  (July,  A.  D.  1109),  and  on  the  same  day. 
The  hafizAlxl  al-GhanI  concealed  himself  to  avoid  a similar  fate.  This  is  the 
account  given  by  the  emir  al-Mukhtar  al-Musabbihi  in  his  history  (o/^L'gfpt.) 
— Herat  is  a large  city  in  Khorasan.  • 


(1)  la  aoolber  part  of  this  work  bo  ii  called  Abb  All.’  and  in  tbc  of  Abb  ’l-Mahkiin  bU  i^dc 

«rtiton  Abb  Bakr  al-Anllki.  * 

it)  **And  he  (af*//iUfm)  fctabdfd  a coilc^e  {Dar  nbich  be  ftirnbhod.aod  loivhicb'  be  («oi  book* 

**  of  grral  taluc.  In  tbi*  collegt  be  placed  two  funnifa  »l»ailib».  one  of  «bMn  waa  named  Abb  Bakr  «I-An> 
**  lAki.  He  garo  ibrm  prli»MM  pf  booour,  treated  tboni  «ltb  fb«our,  aod  ordered  IbCB  to  come  to  bU  court. 
**  lie  afterwards  pul  tbeni  to  death.”— (An*jYidbm  ai-ZAhin,  year  iOb.  ffxpoa^  da  fo  retigi(m*dtt^Drmit9, 


.t.  I.  p.  346.) 

( 
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■ " ' AL-JUNAID. 

ITS  Abii  'l-KSisim  al-Junaid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Junaid  al-Khazzaz  al-Kawa- 
rizi,  the  celebrated  ascetic  (1),  was  l)om  and  bred  in  Irak,  but  his  family  was 
from'Nahawcnd.  He  was  tl»e  shaikh  (2)  of  his  time,  the  pearl  of  his  age,  and 
his  doctrine  on  the  truth  (3)  is  well  known  and  carefully  preserved  (4).  He  stu- 
died jurisprudence  under  Abu  Thaur,  the  disciple  of  the  imam  as-Shafi,  but  it  is 
said  by  some  that,  as  a doctor  of  the  law,  he  followed  tlte  system  of  Sofyan 
at-Thauri.  He  had  for  masters  his  maternal  uncle  as-Sari  as-Sakali,  al-Harith 
al-Muhasibi  and  other  great  shaikhs.  The  shafite  doctor,  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn 
Siu-aij,  had  been  his  disciple,  and  used  to  say  to  his  auditors,  when  they  were 
in  admiration  at  his  discourses  on  the  dogmatical  and  secondary  points  of  the 
law ; " Do  vou  know  from  whom  I had  that?  That  is  one  of  the  blessed  results 

A 

“of  my  intercourse  with  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Junaid.” — Al-Junaid  being  asked 
who  was  he  who  knoweth,  answered:  “He  who  can  tell  what  thy  secret  is, 
“ although  thou  keepest  silence.”  He  used  to  say:  “Our  system  of  doctrine  is 
“ firmlv  Imund  with  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  the  Koran  and  the  sunna."  He 
was  seen  one  day  with  a rosary  (5)  in  his  hand,  and  a person  said  to  him: 
“ How  ! you  who  have  reached  such  an  exalted  degree  of  sanctity,  you  carry  a 
“ ijosary To  which  he  replied  : “ I quit  not  the  way  which  led  me  to  my 
“ Lord.”  The  fctllowing  anecdote  is  related  by  al-Junaid:  “My  uncle.  Sari 
“ as-Sakali  said  to  me:  ‘Give  lectures  (6);’  but  a feeling  of  diffidence  prevented 
“ me,  for  I had  doubts  whether  I was  wortliy  thereto;  but  one  Friday  eve,  I 
saw  in  a dream  (7)  the  blessed  Prophet,  who  said  to  me:  ‘Give  lectures.’  I 
' “ awoke  immediately,  and  went  to  as-Sari's  door  before  he  had  risen,  and 
“ haying  knocked,  (/  related  to  him  what  luiel  passed).  He  answered:  ‘You 
“ would  not  lielieve  me  till  you  were  told  to  do  so.’  That  morning  I sat  in  the 
“ mosque  to  teach,  and  the  news  spread  among  the  people  that  al-Junaid  was 
'''‘  lecturing,  and  a young  Christian  in  disguise  stood  up  before  me  and  said  : ‘ 0 
“ shaikh!  what  did  the  holy  Prophet  mean  by  tliese  words:  Dread  the  physi- 
“ ognomic  talent  of  the  true  believer,  for  he  seeth  by  means  of  Cods  light! 
“ I ivflected  witli  downcast  eyes,  and,  raising  then  my  head,'!  said:  ‘Become  a 
“ Moslim;  the  lime  of  your  conversion  has  arrived!’  and  the  youth  made  pro- 
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“ fession  of  Islamism  (8).” — The  shaikh  al-Junaid  said:  “There  is  nothing 
“ from  which  1 drew  so  much  profit  as  from  some  verses  which  I once  heard." 

On  lieing  asked  what  they  were,  he  answered:  “ As  I passed  through  the  Derh 
“ aUKardtis  (9),  I listened  to  a slave-girl  who  was  singing  in  a house,  and  I 
“ heard  her  say : ■ 

‘When  Isay  to  thee:  “Departure  hath  given  me  the  raiment  of  decay  t”  tho«  repliest; 

• “Were  it  not  for  departure,  love  had  not  been  proved  sincere.”  If  I say:  “This  174 
‘ heart  is  burned  by  passion;”  thou  sayest:  “The  fires  of  passion  ennoble  the  heart;”  , 

• and  if  I say : “ I am  not  in  fault;”  thou  answerest : “ Thy  existence  is  a fault  to  which 
‘ no  fault  can  be  compared  I"  ’ 

On  this  I littered  a loud  cry  and  swooned  away  (10).  When  I was  in  that 
“ state,  the  master  of  the  house  came  out  and  said:  ‘What  is  this,  sir'/’  and  1 
“ replied:  ‘The  effect  of  what  1 heard;’  on  which  he  said:  ‘ I take  you  to  wit- 
“ ness  that  I now  make  her  a present  to  you;’  and  I answered:  ‘I  accept  her, 

“ and  declare  her  free  before  God.’  I afterwaids  gave  her  to  one  of  our  com- 
“ panions  in  the  convent  (11),  and  she  had  by  him  a fine  boy,  who  grew  uji  • 
“ well.” — Al-Junaid  made  the  pilgrimage  (to  Mekkd)  alone  and  on  foot  thirty 
times:  his  (merits)  are  numerous  and  celebrated  (12).  He  died  at  Baghdad, 

A.  H.  297  (A.  D.  910),  on  a Sunday,  which  was  the  khalif’s  New^’iz  (13); 
but  some  say  that  his  death  took  place  on  a Friday,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  dav 
in  A.  H.  298:  he  was  buried,  on  the  Sunday  following,  in  the  Shuniziya  ceme- 
tery, near  the  grave  of  his  maternal  uncle  Sari  as-Sakati.  Before  his  death  he 
had  just  read  over  the  entire  Koran,  and  recommenced  the  stirat  of  the  Cow,  of 
which  be  had  read  the  first  seventy  verses  when  he  died. — lie  was  surnamed 
al-Khazzdz  because  be  spun  silk  (khazz)-,  and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  al- 
Kawdrfzi,  because  his  father  was  a glass-blower  (kawdrizi). — Nahdwend,  or, 
according  to  as-Samani,  Nahdwend,  is  a city  in  Persian  Irak,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Niih  (Noah),  and  named  for  that  reason  Nuh  awend,  that  is,  Noah  has 
built  (1 4);  these  words  have  been  altered  into  Nahawend  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
Arabic  language. — The  Shunizi  is  a well-known  (busy  ing)  place  at  Baghdad, 

on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  it  contains  the  tombs  of  a number  of  thaikhs. 

‘ ' ■ ' . 

(t)  In  Ike  KaUm  tl  BslratU,  um.  XU..  If . if  S*cj  bu,glr«i  vn  acrauM  of  Uk  SUII  dnclrlnn  and  a Inm- 
lailon  ot  the  titc  of  al4unaid  by  JImi. 

(S)  Tbc  word  fkatkh  bean  tbrougbout  tbii  ariida  Ihr  tisniGcalion  ot  SdjI  dovlnr.  ' . ' 


m 
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(3)  The  word  iXAsk.  truth  denote  that  knowledge  which  ran  only  be  acquired  by  ipiriiuat  eierrites,  and 
whkh  it  Ihc  object  of  iMifism.  In  folloning  that  iroy  1 at the  creature  obtain*,  at  Init.  a true  knowledge 
of  the  Creator;  and  (hit  knowledge^  in  the  technology  of  myuic  divines,  is  stvled  emphatically  fAe  truth. 

(4J  Carefully  preserved  ,t«JU  ; this  word  may  also  signlfy—Put  in  writing  and  collected  into  a book. 

(3)  The  Moflim  rosary  it  coenpoted  of  ninety*iiiDe  beads,  which  it  the  number  of  the  names,  or  attributes 
of  God  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  ** 

l6)  Literally:  Hpcak  In  leaching  the  people. 

(7)  See  note  (7),  page  46. 

(8;  According  to  aKYAfi,  this  answer  contained  two  proob  of  aMunaid't  mirtrulout  gilts;  the  first,  that 
he  discovered  the  religion  of  the  ypwth  nolwithitandinirhit  ditgnlee;  tsd  the  second,  that  he  foretold  bit  ioi« 
mediate  conversion.  ^ H4  , 

CO)  f^er^o/'^ardcft.  the  paper  street  or  baiar. 

(I0>  Al-Junaid  perceived  a mystic  meaning  in  these  verses;  for  him,  the  beloved  was  God,  and  bis  own 
i'tistence  in  this  world  was  the  fault  or  obstacle  which  prevented  hit  union  with  the  Divinity. 

<ll)  The  fralemiUet  of  Sdfis.  or  dervishes,  lived  in  ponveots.  Abh  Hafs  Omar  as«Sahraurdi,  in  hit  i«d« 
fifat-.Hadrif,  or  treatise  on  Sdfism,  bat  three  chaplcri  on  the  monastic  life.  -tSee  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi. 
No.  375.)  * V 

(ISl  An  eve-wUness  said  that  the  Adffhr  of  Baghdad  went  to  hear  aUunaid  for  his  ehnice  of  wonit;  the 
philosophers  for  the  suhtlUy  of  Ms  discourse;  the  poets  for  the  elegance  of  his  language,  and  the  dogmatic 
Ihcolugiam  for  his  profound  ideas.  When  be  was  a boy  at  play, his  uncle  as*Sakati  asked  him  what  was 
thankfulness  (to  Godl.  and  rt^eived  this  answer:  *^To  act  to  that  hit  favour  may  not  conduce  to  disobedience 
*•  towards  him.”— ;Al-YA(i.  A.  H.  298.) 

(13)  Tkt  khalif*  iVewTOs;  tbit  it  another  napie  for  the  .Veirrdz  Khatta  (ne«r  yctfP't  daf  proper',  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  visit  the  sovereign  and  offer  him  presents.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  sislh  day  of  the 
month  of  F^wardln  lend  of  March).  The  old  Persian  cusioni  of  celebrating  the  .Vesrrds  csisCed  at  Baghdad 
under  the  Ahbaside  kbalifs.-  \See  page  203  of  this  work.  See  also,  in  one  of  the  following  volumes,  an  anec- 
dote of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tdsuf  the  kdiM,  in  the  life  of  al-Hubarrad.) 

(14)  It. is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  derivation  is  abaurd  in  every  point. 


THE  KAID  JAWHAR. 

AI-KM(1  (1)  Abu  'l-Hasan  (2)  Jawhar  Ibn  Abd  Allab,  known  also  by  tlip  name 
of  al-Katib  ar-Riimi  (the  Greek  icriie)  (.V),  was  a client  by  enfrancbisomenl  of  aU 
Moiii  Ibn  al-Mansi^r  Ibn  al-Kaim  Ibn  al-Mabdi,  lord  of  Ifrikiya,  who  sent  him, 
at  tlie  head  of  an  army^  In  uke  possession  of  Egypt  on  the  death  «f  K,\filr  al- 
Ikhshidi.  He  set  out  from  Ifrikiva  on  Sunday,  ^ 4th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A,  H.  358 
^ (February,  A.  D.  Ofitl),  and  got  Misr  into  bis  power  on  Tuesday,  16th  Shablin 
(July)  of  the  same  year.  On  Friday  19tb  Shaitan  be  inoiintcd  llie  pulpit  and 
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pronouiicfd  llie  khotba  with  a prayer  for  his  lord  al-Moizl.  In  iho  middle  oC 
the  month  of  Ramadan  (lieginning  of  August),  the  news  of  tliis  conquest  reached 
al-Moizz  in  Ifrikiya.  Jawhar  continued  to  govern  Egypt  with  absolute  |K»wer  till 
the  arrival  of  liis  master;  he  jireserved  his  high  rank,  dignity,  and  authority  till 
A.  II.  36'i,  when  al-Moizz,  on  Friday  17th  Muharran  |0a(6ber,  974),  removed 
him  from  the  presidency  of  the  government  olTiccs,  the  collectorship  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  the  contiol  of  affairs.  The  bencricencc  of  Jawhar  ceased  only  on  his 
death;  he  expired  at  Misr  on  Thursday,  20th  Zii  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  381  (January, 

A.  D.  992),  and  there  was  not  a poet  of  the  time  hut  composed  verses  to  deplore 
his  loss  and  celebrate  his  liberality. — The  motive  which  induced  aUMoizz  to  send 
him  to  Egypt  was  this  ; Un  the  dcatli  of  the  eunuch  Kafiir  al<4khshidi  (whose  life 
shall  be  given),  the  ollicersof  the  empire  agreed  to  confer  the  sopreme  authority 
on  Ahmad  Ihn  Ali  lhnal-lkhshid,who  was  still  a hoy, and  that  he  shoufd'have  for  ■ 
lieutenant  the  son  of  his  father's  uncle,  Abu  Muhammad  al-IIlisain.  Ibn  Abd  I7.> 
Allah  Ihn  Toghj  (4) ; the  great  oflicers  and  the  troops  were  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  Shamul  al-lkhshidi,  and  dbe  administralimi  of  the  public  revenue  was  to  tx' 
eonlided  to  the  vizir  Jaafar  Ihn  al-Fiirat.  This  arrangement  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  the  firet  Jiimada,  A.  II.  337  (April,  A.  D.  9C8).  Praverswere 
offered  up  for  .\hniad  Ihn  Ali,  and  then  for  al-Husain  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  from  the 
pulpits  of  Misr,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces,  and  of  the  tw,o  holy 
cities  (^.Mekka  and  Medina).  Then,  as  we  have  already  related  in  the  life  of 
Jaafar  ihn  al-Furat,  the  troops  became  turbulent  from  the  diminution  of  their 
pay  and  the  cessation  of  the  ordinary  gratuities;  this  induced  a number  Of  per- 
sons who  held  a high  rank  (iVi  Misr),  to  write  to  al-Moizz,  who  was  then  in  Ifri- 
kiya, inviting  him  to  send  a body  of  troops  to  Egypt  and  take  possession  of  the 
capital.  In  consequence  of  this  communication,  heortlered  the  kdid  Jawhar  to 
hold  the  army  in  readiness  to  march,  but  this  general  fell  so  dangerously  ill, 
that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  In  this  slate,  be  was  viaited  bv 
his  master  al-Moizz,  who  declared  that  he  would  not  only  escape  from  death,  but 
make  the  conquest  of  Misr.  During  his  convalescence,  tlie  necessary  supplies 
of  money, -arms,  and  men  were  furnished  to  biro,  and  be  advanced  with  iqi- 
wai-ds  of.  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  cbcsts.of 
money,  to  a place  named  ar-Bakkdda  (5).  Ho  was  visited  every  day  by  al- 
Moizz,  who  conversed  with  him  in  private' and  gave  him  directions;  he  iheii 
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iTCpivcd  orders  to  out,  and  the  prince  cajne  to  bid  him  adieu.  During  this 
meeting,  Jaafar  stood  liefore  al-.Moizz,  who  leant  down  on  his  horse’s  nerk  and 
spoke  to  him  in  secret  for  some  time.  The  prince  then  ordered  his  sons  to  dis- 
mount and  give  Jawhar  the  salutation  of  departure;  this  obliged  the  great  oflicers 
of  the  kingdom  to  dismount  also ; then  Jawhar  kissed  the  hand  of  al-Moizz  and 
the  hoof  of  his  horse ; and  having  mounted  on  his  own  bv  order  of  his  master, 
he  put  the  army  in  march.  When  al-Moizz  relumed  to  his  palace,  he  sent  to 
Jawhar  as  a present  all  the  clothes  which  he  had  on,  retaining  only  his  drawers 
and  seal-ring,  and  he  wrote  orders  to  his  slave  Adah,  governor  of  Barka,  that  he 
should  set  out  to  meet  Jawhar  and  kiss  his  hand.  Allah  otTcred  one  hundred 
ihonsand  dinars  to  avoid  performing  that  ceremony,  hut  he  was  obliged  to  submit. 
When  the  approach  of  Jawhar's  troops  was  known  at  Misr,  great  agitation  was 
raused  by  the  news,  and  it  was  agreed  on  that  the  vizir  Ibn  al-Fur4t  should  write 
to  obtain  peact^,  and  security  for  the  lives  and  properly  of  the  inhabitants;  they 
requested  also  Abu  Jaafar  Muslim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  (6)  al-Husaini  to  be  their  am- 
liassador,  and  obtained  his  cotisent  provided  that  a number  of  the  citizens  should 
iiccompany.him.  The  vizir  furnished  them  his  conditions  in  writing,  and  on 
Monday,  18th  Rajah,  A.  H.  3.58  (June,  A.  H.  969),  they  set  out  to  meet  Jawhar, 
who  had  halted  at  a village  called  Tardja,  near  Alexandria.  When  the  sharff 
Muslim  and  his  com[>anions  arrived,  they  delivered  their  message  to  Jawhar, 
who  granted  every  demand,  and  confirmed  his  promise  by  a written  instrument; 
but  the  city  of  Misr  (7)  fell  into  the  utmost  agitation ; the  adherents  of  the  Ikh- 
sliid  family,  the  olTicera  who  had  been  in  the  Service  of  Kkfdr,  and  a portion  of 
the  army  prepared  (or  battle  ; and  after  concealing  'the  valuables  which  were  in 
their  houses,  they  encamped  outside  the  city  and  rejected  the  peace  which  had 
lieen  .qfiered. ' When  Jawhar  was  informed  of  their  intentions,  he  marched 
agaioak  them,  but  the  shartfhaA  already  arrived  there  on  the  7 th  Shaban  with 
the  \niUen  prolKue  of  protection  (omdn),  and  the  vizir  with  the  inhabitants  had 
riddaa  to  hi*  hb«Me  to  meet  him ; the  troops  alsd  had  assembled  around  him . He 
then  read  the  document,  and  handed  to  every  person  who  bad  written  to  Jawhar 
for  liefs,  money,  or  governments,  a favorable  answer  to  their  demands;  he  deli- 
vered also  to  the  vizir  a letter  in  reply,  to  his,  and  addressed  to  him  as  vizir.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed  in  discussions  and  opposition,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated without  acceding!  to  the  proposals.  Nahrir  as-Shoizani  (8)  was  chosen 
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by  them  as  general,  and  the  troops,  having  prepared  for  battle,  marched  to'Jiza 
(Gizeh),  where  they  took  up  their  position  and  placed  guards  on  the  bridges  (9). 

The  kdid  Jawhar  arrived  at  Jiza  and  attacked  them  on  the  I Ith  of  Sliahan;  in 
this  coml>at  he  made  some  prisoners  and  took  from  them  a number  of  horses, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Muniat  as-Saiyadin  (^Fishermen’s  village)  and  seized 
on  the  ford  of  Muniat  Shalkan.  A portion  of  the  (Egyptian)  troops  then 
|>a8sed  over  to  him  in  boats  and  surrendered,,  but  the  people  of  Misr  placed  a I7l! 
guard  at  the  fordo  Jawhar,  on  seeing  this,  said  to  Jaalar  Ibn  Falah;  “This  is 
“ the  day  for  which  al-Moizz  requii-ed  your  services!"  He  then  slripfied  to 
his  trowsers  and  passed  over  in  a Imat  (10),  whilst  his  men  forded  (the  river) 
and  arrived  at  the  other  side;  where  they  attacked  and  killed  a great  number  o|i 
■ he  ikhshidites  and  their  partisans.  The  rest  lied  during  the  night  and  entered  * 
iMisr,  which  they  evacuated  in  disorder  after  carrying  olf  from  their  houses  w;hat- 
i-ver  they  eould.  Their  wives  then  went  on  foot  to  the  sharif  AbO  Jaafar  and 
(implored  him)  to  write  to  Jawhar,  requesting  him  to  ratify  his  former  promise 
of  protection."  The  a/tarr/  wrote  in  consequence,  and  after  congratulating  him 
on  his  victory,  solicited  the  renewal  of  the  amdn.  The  people  remained  witji 
the  .tAar^'until  an  answer  was  returned,  confirming  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
protection.  An  envoy  arrived  also  from  Jawhar,  bearing  a while  flag  and,  dur- 
ing two  days,  he  circulated  through  Uie  people,  proclaiming  an  amnisty  and  for- 
bidding pillage.  Tbis  re-established  tranquillity  in  the  city,  so  that  the  bazars 
were  opened  and  all  liccame  as  quiet  as  if  no  disturbance  had  taken/place.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  itie  day,  a messenger  arrived  with  a letter  from  Jawhar 
to  Abii  Jaafar,  ordering  him  to  be  ready  to  receive  him  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of 
Shaban,  with  a body  of  the  sharifs,  learned  men,  and  chief  inhabitants  of  tlie 
city.  (The  persons  who  had  assembled  at  the  sharif  Muslim’s  house)  then 
retired,  and  having  made  preparations  for  their  visit  to  Jawhar,  they  set  out 
from  the  city  wiili  the  vizir  Jaafar  and  a number  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank, 
and  proceed^  to  Jiza,  where'  they  met  the  (Falimite)  general.  Then  by  order 
of  a herald,  every  person,  except  the  sharif  aa<l  the  vizir,  dismounted  and  saluted 
successively  Jawliar,  who  lud  placed  tlie  vizir  on  his  left  hand  and  the  shanf  on 
his  riglit.  When' this  cetemony  was  concluded,  they  set  out  for  the  city,  and 
the  troops  commenced  making  their  entry,  with  arms  and  baggage,  as  the  smi 
was  declining  towards  the  wcs^.  About  four  o'clock  (11),  Jawhar  entered  the 
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city,  preceded  by  his  drums  and  flags ; he  wore  a silk  dress  heavily  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  rode  a cream-coloured  horse.  He  passed  through  Misr  to  the 
I'lace  in  which  he  designetl  to  halt  (12),  and  which  is  now  the  spot  on  which 
Clairo  js  situated.  He  then  marked  out  the  circumference  of  the  new  city,  and 
when  (he  people  of  Misr  came  the  next  morning  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess, they  found  that  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  had  been  dug  during  the 
night.  He  was  at  first  displeased  with  some  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  the 
future  city,  hut  then  declared  that  as  the  trenches  had  been  excavated  in  a for- 
tunate hour,  he  would  allow  no  alterations  to  be  made.  On  the  Tuesday  above 
mentioned  and  the  six  following  days,  his  troops  continued  entering  into  Misr* 
Jawhitr  hastened  to  write  a des{ia(rh  to  his  master  al-Moizz,  informtng  him  o' 
(he  conquest,  and  he  sent  to  him  also  (he  heads  of  the  Egypliaits  slain  in  the 
action.  He  then  ordered  (hat  the  prayer  for  (he  Ahhasides  should  cease  to  be 
offered  up  from  the  pulpits  throughout  Egypt,  and  (hat  their  name  iliould  be 
ix'placed  on  the  coinage  bv  these  woids:  Bismi  muldi  'l-Moizz  [in  the  name  of 
mr  huisler  al-Moizz.)  He  forltid  also  (he  black  livery  of  the  Abbasides  to  be  worn 
any  longer  (13), and  directed  the  ^An»6f(/?/Te<7c/ierj)lowearwhite  vestments.  He 
(hen  every  Sunday  held  a court  for  the  hearing  of  grievances  (1 4);  at  which  the 
vizir,  the  kadi,  and  a number  of  the  great  doctors  were  present,  whilst  he  him- 
self gave  judgment.  On  Kridav,  the  Klh  of  Zil  ’l-Kaada,  he  caused  these  words 
to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  hholha  (IS):  0 niy  God  I bless  Muhammad  the 
chosen,  j4lb,the  acoepled,  Fatima  the  pure,  and  al-IIasain  and  al-Husain, 
the  two  grandsons  of'  the  Apostle ; them  whom  thou  hast  freed  from  stain  and 
thoroughly  purified.  O my  God!  .bless  the  pure  imams,  ancestors  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  believers.  On  Friday,  'ISth  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  359,  the 
kriid  presided  at  public  prayers  in  the  mosque  of  Ihn  Tulun;  a great  numirer  of 
the  military  were  present,  and  the  preacher,  Abd  as-Sarai  Ibn  Omar  al-Abbdsi, 
made  mention  in  the  khotbaoi  the  peoples f the  /io«.te(16)  and  their  excellent 
merits;  he  praVed  also  for  the /y/iV/ and  pronounced  aloud  the  Bismillah  (17). 
He  then,  during  the  j>rayer,,rcad  the  surats  of  the  Assembly  (18)  and  the  Hipo- 
crites  (19),  and  in  the  izdn,  or  call  to  prayer,  heintroduced  these  words:  Cotrie 
to  the  ercellent  work  (20)1  He  was  the  first  who  did  so  in  Egypt.  This  form 
was  (hen  adopted  in  the  other  mosques,  and  on  ^Fridays  the  preacher  *pro- 
nounced  the  konilt  (21).  In  the  month  of  the  fir^st  Juroada,  the  words  Come  to 
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the  excellent  ivork  were  inserted  in  the  izdn  at  the  Old  Mosque,  and  all  this 
gave  tlte  kdid  Jawhar  great  satisfaction,  and  he  wrote  to  al-Moizz  with  that 
pleasing  intelligence.  Jawhar  disapproved  however  of  prayers  being  made  for 
himself,  and  said  that  such  was  not  in  the  direction*  given  him  by  his  master. 

He  then  commenced  the  construction  of  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  finished  it  on 
the  7th  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  .361  (June,  A.  D.  972);  on  the  following  Friday  he 
celebrated  in  it  public  prayers. — I believe  that  this  is  the  mo^ue  which  is  called 
al-Azhnr  (the  splendid)  (22);  and  lies  between  the  gate  of  al-Barkiya  and  that  177 
ofan-Nasr;  for  the  other  mosque  of  Cairo  near  the  gate  of  an-Nasr  is  well  known 
to  have  been  founded  by  al-Ilakim  (whose  life  we  shall  give). — Jawhar  continued 
in  the  government  of  Egypt  for  four  years  and  twenty  days;  al-MoLzz  then  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  (as  shall  be  related  in  his  life),  and  Jawhar  left  the  citadel  to  receive 
him,  taking  nothing  with  him  of  all  he  possessed  except  the  clothes  he  had  on. 

He  4id  QPt  afterwards  return  to  the  citadel,  but  took  up  his  residence  in  his  own 
house:  we  shall  give  other  particulars  of  his  history  in  the  life  of  his  master 
al-Moizz.— Jawhar  had  a son  named  al  Husain,  who  was  kdid  al-Kumvdd,  or 
general  in  chief  to  al-Il.nkim,  lord  of  Egypt:  the  conduct  of  this  prince  having 
inspired  him  with  appiehensions  for  his  personal  safely,  he  fled  with  his  son  and 
his  sister's  husband,  AIkI  al-Aziz  Ibn  an-Noman;  but  al-IIakim  sent  after  them 
and  brought  them  back  ; he  then  quieted  their  fears, and  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness for  some  time;  but  one  day,  when  they  went  to  the  citadel  to  pay  him  their 
respects,  he  gave  orders  to  K^hid  al-llakiki,  the  executioner  (23),  who  took 
with  him  ten  of  the  Turkish  pages  and  put  al-llusain  to  death  along  with  his 
brother-in-law  the  kadi:  their  heads  were  then  brought  to  al-Hakim.  This 
took  place  in  A.  H.  401  (A.  D.  1010-1^, — Mention  has  been  made  of  al-Husain 
in  (he  life  of  Barjawan  (dU). 


(1)  The  word  UU  liciiiaei  Itadtr  or  ekttf. 

(2)  Tbe  cirrumiunee  of  btfviog  bid  a *od  nomod  aI-HAmId,  of  whom  mention  niAde  it  the  eod 

of  this  orlirle^  induced  me  to  luppooe  ihAt.  in  place  of  AbA  7‘iFajan  of  al-Hoion),  It  would  be  more 

correct  to  read  AbA  ‘l-Hu»ain,  The  best  MSS.  of  Ibn  KballlkAD.  aitd  three  MSS.  of  Abft  'l-MabAalD'ft  Nu- 
jAm  cooRm,  however,  the  reading  which  I had  adopted  in  the  Arabic  iMt 

(3)  He  waa  called  the  Greek  ecrihe,  becanae  bli  father  waa  a daUvw  of  lAc  Oredt  emplra.  aad  he  himaelf  wat 

acritic.  or  seerturjr,  to  hia  maater  al'Moiii.  ^ ^ ^ e * 

(4r  Their  relatiooahip  will  be  better  undcratood  from  the  ftnapaetioB^f  &BjhHD«lBg  UUet 
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Ikhibtd  {lluhamiii«di 

I 

All 


Abd  AUab 
I 

AI-HuMlin 


(S  Ar-Rakk^a  la}'  at  a ihnrt  dti>tanfe  frore  Rairawan;  it  vai  tbe  r^sidfncc  of  ltu>  Aghlabite  princes*  ami 
was  taken  by  AbO  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite  In  the  monih  of  Rajab.  A.  H.  21)6. -<See  .M.  de  Sac}'*  ExpoU  ifn 
/'Afitoire  dtt  i>ru:«s,  1. 1.  p.  2T1) 

(6)  III  the  Arabic  teat,  Abd  Allah  ; but  It  U a fault.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Abft  Jaafar*  p.  322. 

(7i  III  the  Arabic  test,  for  read  aLM. 

(8)  Aa-S in  two  manuscripts  of  Abh  '1-Maliisin's  A'ujdm,  this  name  » written 

without  poinu;  the  third  has  ; it*  true  pronunriaiion  U therefore  unmum. 

(9)  Tbe  account  of  the  conquest  of  Eg^ypt  given  hr  Ab6  'l-Mahisin  in  bis  iTujdm,  on  the  authority  of  more 

than  <»oe  author  ^ neaiiv  identical  with  Ibn  Khallikin’s.  This  sole  passage,  however.  olTm  a 

remarkable  dinerence,  as  it  standi  in  iho  three  MSS.  of  the  A'uj'dm.  Wc  there  read : **.The  troops  marched 
towards  the  file"  and  not  Jlsa  ¥^..^1)  **  to  combat  Jawhar.  Tber  placed  giiardi  on  the  bridges 

g— «»- , and  Jaw  bar.  on  arriving  at  the  ish.  attacked  them ; the  combat  continued  for  some  lime,  and  Jawhar 
then  went  to  Muniat  as-Saiykdln.*'—  If  thisbe  corrcel,  the  iele  is  tbe  isle  of  Rauda.  in  the  Nile,  between  Fostlt 
and  Jtza.  It  was  only  in  later  times  that  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  <i/-l?auda;  before  that.it  was 
railed  simply  (Ae  isU.  (See  rAresiomaiAie.  I.  I.  p.  229.)  A bridge  of  thirty  boats  united  it  to  Fostit.  and 
it  curorounicated  with  JIra  by  means  of  another  bridge  of  thirty  Inmus  also.  (Makrlii'i  A'Aital,  MS.  foiids  St. 
(lermain.  ^'o.  106,  fol.  2W  v.)  The  word  bridgee,  bears  also  In  F.gypt  the  signification  of  dyket  or 

mounds;  those  dpftcs  were  raised  to  protect  the  edifices  of  the  liihabiianls  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  during  that  period  they  served  as  roads;  but  they  could  have  been  of  trifling  importance  as  a means  of 
rommuniraLirm  at  the  period  of  Jawliar's  combat  with  tbe  Egyptiaoi,  as  the  Nile  was  only  beginning  to  rise 
and  did  not  overflow  the  country  till  sis  or  seven  weeks  after.  1 am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  word 
; X— here  means  hrid^ci  (probably  the  two  above-mentioned),  and  that  Ibn  Khallikin's  account  is  to  be 
preferred.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  intention  of  Jaw  bar  in  marching  to  JUa.  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  between  Jlza  and  Misr  (or  FosliU;  tbe  resistance  of  tbe  Egyptian  troops  frustrated  this  pro- 
ject, and  he  then  took  the  bold  determioatiun  of  fording  the  Nile,  which  at  that  moment,  the  5ib  of  July,  miift 
have  been  very  low. 

(10/  The  MSS.  of  the  Majim  have  , ^ (ot  the  head  rtf  a troop].  In  place  of  ^ V<n  a w«- 

scr ; it  is  probably  tbe  right  reading. 

(11>  Literally:  After  the  aer.  *‘The  'osr,  or  afternoon;  i.e.,  about  mid-time  Iwtwrcn  noon  and  nigbt- 
'*fall."  (Lane's  .Uoiiern  Egyptians,  vol.  I.  p.  R2.) 

(12)  Literally:  To  his  balling-place,  lu  the  .Vujdm  we  read; ‘‘He  stopped  at  at-ManAkh  ((Ac  Aa(( 

•\ing-ptaee]."  I am  inclined,  however,  to  give  the  preferenre  throughout  to  Ibn  KhallikAn’s  account;  AbO 
'^MnhAsio  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  copy  it;  and  in  some  cases,  be  appears  lo  have  misunder- 


(13'  Tbe  black  dress  was  worn  not  only  by  members  of  the  Abbaaide  family,  but  by  the  public  officers  in 
ibeir  service. 

ll4)  In  the  court  of  InspeeHon  of  Grievances  ^ **  * **  lovereigo  or  one  of  fals  great 

ofliccrs  who  presided  as  judge.  Tbe  eitablisbmcnt  of  ibis  court  was  re.idered  necessary  by  the  difficulty  of 
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eiemting  the  derrees  of  the  kAdi  «hen  the  defendant  waf  of  high  rank  or  employed  in  the  service  of  goTcrn- 
menl.  None  dared  to  disobey  a citation  before  this  court,  and  none  were  powerful  enougli  to  escape  its 
severity. 

(18^  See  page  174.  note  (2). 

(16)  The  People  of  the  Uouse:  All.  Fatima,  llaMn.  and  tJosain.— (See  JfiaiiAdt,  vol.  II.  p.  779.) 

(17)  The  6rst  surat  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Fdtiha,  forms  a portion  of  tboMosUm  eanoolcal  priryer:  it 
begins  with  the  Bismitlah  (in  the  naiM  of  God  tht  mercifut,  (Aa  cfcmenf).  which  the  HaoHItot  and  Haobalile^ 
pronounce  in  a low  voice,  because  they  do  not  consider  it  as  a part  of  the  Korau.'  bul  the  Sbafttea,  MalikitCf. 
and  Sblilea  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  and  pronounce  it  aloud.  (See  Zainakhabari's  commentary  on  the  Fd- 
tiha  la  his  KaihihAf,  and  M.  de  Sacy's  Chretlop%atkii.  1. 1.  p.  101.) 

(18)  Koran,  aural  62. 

(19)  ihtd.  sur.63. 

(20;  Those  words  are  peculiar  lo  the  Shiite  form  of  the  iidn. 

(21)  The  Aontlf  consists  Id  thcM  words /nna /oAa  Adnitilna  Ut,  [See  CAretfomatA^a,  t.  I. 

p.  162,  and  AbH  'l-FadA’s  Annals,  t.  111.  p.  151  ) 

(22)  AbUakrlii  says  It  positively. 

(23)  In  Arabic  Saiydf  an>.ViAma  ((At  itrortUman  of  the  ^sovereign's)  vsiifaanrei.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a peculiar  title  at  the  Fatimile  court. 

(24)  See  page  253. 


JIHAKKAS  AS-SALAHI. 

Abii  'l-Mansiir  Jiharkas  Ibn  Ab«l  Allah  an-Niisiri  aa-Salahi  (attached  to  the 
service  of  at-Malik  an-Ndsir  Saldh  ad-<iin),  and  surnamed  Fakhr  ad-din  (pride 
of  religion),  held  a high  rank  as  an  emir  in  (he  empire  founded  by  Salah  ad^in. 
lie  was  a man  of  noble  character,  high  influence,  and  a lofty  spirit.  It  was  he 
who  built  the  great  Kaisdriya  (1)  of  Jiharkas  at  Cairo,  which,  as  I am  told' by  a 
nunber  of  merchants  who  visited  different  countries,  is  without  an  equal  for 
beauty,  size,  and  solidity.  On  the  summit  of  this  edifice  he  erected  a large 
mosque  and  (near  it)  a rabd  (2)  supported  by  arcades.  He  died  at  Damascus  in 
the  year  608  (A.  D.  121 1-2),  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Salihiya,  where  his  tomb 
still  attracts  attention  means  four  persons ; it  is  a Persian  word  of 

which  the  Arabic  equivalent  is  Istdr  (four  in  number).  The  word  istdr 
means  also  four  ounces:  he  was  also  known  by  this  appellation. 

(()  Kaitarlua.  a b.ur.— (Sec  Dc  Snc}'.  Abdallatif,  p.  301.) 

(2)  The  raba  is  a large  house  or  bulel,  capable  of  lodging  ten  or  fifleeo  familicf,  and  constructed  ovex  shops 
or  stores.  (De  Sacy’s  Abd-Atlatif  pp.  803.  402;  Lvne's  F<7t/priant.  rol,  I,  p.  23.) 
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ABU  TAMMAM  AT-TAI. 

Abu  Tammam  Habib,  tbc  cclebraied  pod,  was  son  of  Aus  Ibn  al-HaritbIbn 
Kais  Ibn  al-Asbajj  Ibn  Yabya  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  Murr  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Kabil  Ibn 
Anir  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al-Gbau(Ii  Ibn  Tai  (tbc  real  name  of  Tal  was  Jul- 
biiina)  Ibn  Odad  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kabl^n  Ibn  Yaslibob  (I)  Ibn  Yarob  Ibn  Kabtan. 
But  Abu  ’1-Klsim  al-Hasan  Ibn  Bisbr  Ibn  Yabya  al-Amidi  (2)  says  in  Ids  Mu- 
wdzina,  or  Gjmparison  iK-twmi  tbc  two  Tables : “ Tbc  general  opinion  res- 
“ peeling  Abu  Tammam's  descent  is,  that  his  father  was  a Christian  named 
“ Tadus  al-Attar  (7'AafW<d«  the  druggist)  and  native  of  a village  near  Damas- 
178  “ cus  called  Jasim.  This  name  of  Tadus  they  changed  into  Aus,  and  fabricated 
“ a genealogy  for  Abu  Tammam,  tracing  up  his  descent  to  Tat.  There  is  also 
“ no  Masiid  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  ancestors  which  they  give  him,  and  this 
“ was  an  oversight  in  the  person  who  forged  it;  besides, were  it  true  that  he  des- 
“ eemled  from  Tai,  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  there  were  only  ten 
“ generations  between  them  (3).”  AI-Amidi  makes  these  remarks  when  s|>cak- 
ing  of  the  following  verse  of  Abu  Tammam's: 

Did  MasAd  water  their  niiaed  dwellings  with  the  torrents  of  his  eyes,  I should  re- 
nounce MasAd  (k). 

But  it  roust  be  observed  that  six  generations  have  l>een  omitted  between  Kais 
and  Daiaka  (5)',  and  that  Abd  Tammam's  words,  I should  renounce  Masiid, 

I 

are  not  a proof  that  Masud  was  one  of  his  ancestors;  this  expression  is  analogous 
to  tlie  following:  / have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a one,  such  a one  has  nothing 
to  sq^-  to  me,  by  which  is  expressed  tlie  idea  of  renunciation  or  contempt.  .Simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  sentence  uttered  bytbeholv  Prophet:  7’Ae  child  of  fornica- 
tion is  not  one  of  us,  and  Ali  is  one  of  us  (6).  In  the  History  of  Baghdad  by 
the  Khatib,  Abu  Tammam's  genealogy  is  given  in  full  with  some  sliglit  diflfer- 
ences  from  that  inserted  here;  and  as-Suli  relates  that  some  say  of  Abd  Tam- 
mam Habib,  that  his  fatltcr  Tadds  was  a Christian,  and  that  titis  name  was 
changed  into  Ads. — Abd  Tammim  surpssed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  pu- 
rity of  his  style,  the  merit  of  bis  poetry,  and  his  excellent  manner  of  treating  a 
subject  (7).  He  is  author  of  the  Hamdsa,  a compilation  which  is  a standing 
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('roof  of  his  great  talents,  solid  information,. and  good  taste  in  making  a selection. 
Another  of  his  works  is  entitled  Fuhiil  as-Shuard  (^rst-rate  poets),  and  con- 
tains (the  history  of]  a great  number  of  poets,  some  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
times  of  paganism, and  others  when  Islamism  was  introduced  oral  a later  period. 

The  Ikhtiardt,  a third  work  of  bis,  contains  (as  its  title  implies)  selections  from 

. ^ * 

the  poets.  The  number  of  pieces  which  he  knew  by  heart  was  so  great,  that 
none  ever  attained  his  rank  in  that  branch  of  knowledge : it  is  stated  that,  with- 
out counting  kasidas  and  fragments  of  poems,  he  knew  by  heart  fourteen  thou- 
sand verses  of  that  class  of  compositions  called  Rajaz  (8).  He  used  to  compose 
verses  in  honour  of  the  khalifs,  and  was  generously  rewarded  by  them.  In  his 
travels,  he  visited  diflerent  countries  and  proceeded  to  Basra,  where  the  fioet 
Abd  as-Samad  Ihn  al-Muaddal  (9)  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  The  latter 
was  surrounded  by  his  scholars  (10)  and  followers  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  Abd  Tammam's  approach,  and  being  apprehensive  tliat  the  public  would'  fa- 
vour the  new  comer  and  neglect  himself,  he  wrote  these  line»  to  Abii  Tam- 
mdm,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  city: 

Yon  appear  before  the  public  in  two  characters,  each  of  which  requires  a flatterer's 
hice  (II).  You  are  always  soliciting  the  favour  of  a mistress  or  the  gifts  [of  a patron). 
Can  a blush  of  generous  shame  ever  mantle  on  your  checks  (I2},aner  submitting  to  the 
degraded  state  of  a lover  and  a beggar  T 

When  Abu  Tammam  read  these  verses,  he  changed  his  tnind  and  turned 
back,  saying ; “This  man  has  drawn  to  himself  the  attention  of  all  about  him,  so 
“ they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  me."  (1  have  already  mentioned  some  verses 
similar  to  these  in  the  life  of  al-Mutanabbi  (111)  ).  Abii  Tammam  and  Ihn  al- 
Muaddal  not  being  personally  acquainted,  the  latter,,  on  composing  these  lines, 
gave  them  to  a copyist  who  was  intimate  with  them  both,  and  told  him  to  deliver 
them  to  Abu  Tammam  ; the  latter,  having  read  them,  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
paper: 

Is  it  on  me  that  yqu  make  verses  filled  with  falsehood  and  calumny?  you  who  are 
less  than  zero  I In  your  anger  you  have  packed  your  heart  full  of  hatred,  {plainly  to 
he  seen)  as  the  palpitation  of  the  soul  is  seen  in  the  body.  Wretched  man  I yon  have  ex- 
posed yourself  to  the  danger  of  my  satires,  like  the  ass  which  from  fear  rushes  towards 
the  lion. 

Abd  as-Samad  having  read  the^ first  v^rse,  said:  “What  an  excellent  logi- 
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“ t'iaii,  10  assert  that  a non-cxistcncc  is  capable  oP  iarrease  and  diminution 
Of  ihe  second  verse  he  said,  (hat  packing  v!3%  the  business  of  Farrdshes  (14^', 
and  that  sucli  an  idea  could  not  be  admitted  in  poetry;  but  on  reading  the  third 
verse,  he  bit  his  lips.  According  to  as-Suli,  this  anecdote  is  related  by  Kusha- 
i 7JJ  jiin  in  his  Masdid  wa  ’l-Matdrid,  after  making  the  following  ol«ervation : •*  Al- 
“ Jahiz,  in  s|>caking  of  certain  animals  which  deliver  themselves  up  to  certain 
“ beasts  of  prey,  has  forgotten  to  mention  tlieass  whicli  rushes  on  the  lion  when 
“ it  perceives  his  scent." — .\bu  Tammam  recited  to  Ahu  Dolaf  al-ljli  the  kasida 
which  contains  this  verse ; 

At  the  sight  of  dwellings  {abandoned)  like  these,  and  places  of  joyous  meetings  (noir 
deeerled],  our  tears,  long  treasured  up,  were  shed  in  turrentsi 

He  admired  the  piece  and  gave  the  poet  fifty  thousand  dirhems  (1 5),  saying : 

By  Allah  ! it  is  lek  than  your  poem  is  worth;  and  that  idea  is  only  siirjiasscd 
“ in  beauty  by  your  elegy  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamid  at-Tusi  (16).’’ 
— “ ^Vhicll,”  said  .\bu  Tammam,  “does'the  emir  mean?" — “AMiy,"  said  Abu 
Dolaf,  “ your  poem  commencing  thus; 

‘IVOwr  let  misfortune  do  its  worst,  and  time  inflict  its  evils  I There  is  no  excuse  for 
‘eyes  which  have  not  shed  their  tears.' 

“ I wish,  by  Allah!  that  this  elegy  had  been  composed  by  you  on  me." 
“ Nay!”  said  the  jmet,  “may  1 and  my  family  die  to  save  tlte  emir,  and  may  I 
“ leave  the  \yorld  Imfore  you!”  To  this  Abii  Dolaf  replied:  “He  whose  death 
“ is  deplored  in  verses  like  those,  is  immortal.” — The  learned  say  tliat  the  tribe 
of  Tai  produced  three  men,  each  of  whom  attained  excellence  in  their  speciality, 
namely  : Hatim  al-Tai  (17),  famous  for  bis  liberality  ; Dawud  Ibn  N'usair  (18), 
for  his  self-mortification ; and  .Abu  Tammam,  for  poetry. — The  number  of  anec- 
dotes t^ted  of  .Abu  Tammam  is  very  great,  and  I find  this  one  generally  ac- 
credited: H«  was  reciting  to  die  khalif  a kasida  com|x>sed  in  his  praise  and 

rhyntin^in  ;/vlten  he  came  to  these  words: 

» 

{In  you  / ire]  the  prowess  of  Amr  (19),  the  liberality  of  Hftlim,  and  the  prudence  of 
Ahnaf,  joined  with  the  keenness  of  lyAs  (20)  I 

The  vizir  said  to  him  : “ How ! do  you  compare  the  Commai  der  of  the  faitli- 
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ful  wilh  vile  Aral>$  of  Uie  desert?”  On  wUieh  the  poet  kept  silence  a mo- 
ment, and  then  looked  up  and  said  (i’;i  the  same  rhyme  ami  measure')-. 

Take  not  olFenec  at  iiiy  comparing  him  with  inferiors,  persons  whose  names  have 
gone  abroad  and  are  proverbial  for  liberality  and  bravery;  fur  God  has  compared  his 
light  to  a mean  object,  a candle  in  a niche  (2i). 

The  viiir  then  told  the  khalif  to  (jrant  to  Aim  Tanimani  whatever  he  should 
ask,  as  he  fore.saw  that  tlie  ]>nct  could  not  live  more  than  forty  days;  ‘‘for,”  said 
he,  ‘‘I  perceive  that  his  eyes  are  suffused  with  blood  from  excessive  thought. 

and  ihe  |H!rson  in  whom  such  symptoms  appear  cannot  survive  longer  than 
“ that  time.”  On  this,  the  khalif  asked  Abu  Tammam  wbat  he  would  like  to 
have,  and  heing  answered  that  he  desired  the  government  of  Mosul,  he  appointed 
him  to  that  place;  Abu  Tammam  proceeded  thither  and  remained  there  till  his 
death. — This  anecdote  is  however  totallv  devoid  of  truth,  and  is  related  diller- 
ently  by  Abu  Bakr  as-Siili  in  his  History  of  Abu  Tammam.  “This  jKwt,”  says 
he,  “when  reciting  the  above  kasida  to  Ahmad,  son  of  the  khalif  al-Motasim, 

“ came  to  these  words;  The  prowess  oj  Amr,  etc.-,  on  which  the  philosojihcr 
“ Abu  Yusuf  Yakub  Ibn  as-Sabbiih  al-Kindi  (22),  who  hap|)cned  to  l>e  present, 

“ observed  that  the  emir  was  much  above  the  [lersons  to  whom  the  poet  compai  ed 
“ him;  and  .Abu  Tammam,  after  a short  silence,  added  the  two  other  verses  ; 

“ but,  when  he  gave  (Jo  the  prince)  the  copy  of  the  kasida,  it  was  discovered 
“ that  these  lines  were  not  in  it,  and  the  audience  were  in  admiration  at  the 
“ promptitude  of  his  genius  and  his  presence  of  mind.  When  he  tvithdrr'w, 
“al-Kindi,  who  was  the  philosopher  of  tlie  .Arabs,  said:  ‘This  youth  will 
“soon  die.'  ” Farther  on,  as-Suli  says:  “This  circumstance  is  related  in  a 
“ dilTerent  manner,  but  that  account  is  totally  ungrounded,  and  ours  alone  is 
“ correct.”  I have  examined  into  the  reality  of  Ihc  fact  tliat  Abu  Tammam  was 
governor  of  Mosul,  and  all  1 have  found  is,  that  al-llasan  Ibn  Wahb  {23)  had 
appointed  him  master  of  the  post-horse  establishment  (24)  at  Mosul,  in  which 
city  be  died.  The  exactness  of  the  anecdote  is  also  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this 
kasida  was  not  composed  in  honour  of  any  of  the  khalifs,  but  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ahmad  son  of  al-Motasim,  or  Ahmad  sun  of  al-Mamiin,  neither  of 
whom  liecaroe  klialif.  In  one  of  the  seven  memorials  in  which  {the  ^oet)  llais  |(U) 
Bais  solicited  the  government  of  Bakiiba  (25)  fiom  the  khalif  .vl  .Mbstarshid,  he 
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states  that  the  government  of  Mosul  had  been  granted  to  a poet  of  the  tribe  of 
Tai.  As  for  this  assertion,  llais  Bais  must  have  either  grounded  it  on  hearsay, 
without  examining  into  its  trutli,  or  advanced  it  in  the  idea  that  it  would  serve 
him  as  a means  for  obtaining  the  government  of  lfakdl>a.  Ibn  Dihya  has  fol- 
lowed llais  Iktis  in  the  same  errf>r,  and  inserted  it  in  his  work  called  the  AVA- 
rds.  It  is  related  by  as-Suli  that  Abii  Tammam  recited  to  the  vizir  Ibn  az- 
Zaivat  a poem  which  he  had  composed  in  his  honour,  and  containing  these  two 
verses : 

[Bis  gentrosily  is!  a constant  rain,  rushing  with  slackened  bridle,  and  of  which  the 
succour  is  implored  by  the  afflicted  earth.  Could  a tract  of  country  proceed  towards 
another  to  pay  it  honour,  eacli  barren  spot  had  gone  towards  the  [lassd  ichich  he  inha- 
bits]. 

(IVhen)  rtm  az-Zaiyat  {heard  these  verses,  he)  said;  “0  Abu  Tamni^ml  your 
“ [)Octry  is  adorned  with  the  jewels  of  your  words  and  the  originality  of  your 
“ ideas;  with  beauty,  moreover,  winch  surpasses  the  splendour  of  jewels  on  tJie 
“ necks  of  handstvme  fomales. , The  most  abundant  remuneration  which  could 
“ be  treasured  tip  for  you -is  unequal  to  the  merit  of  your  poetry.”  A philoso- 
pher who  was  present  Uien  observed  that  the  poet  would  die  young,  and  being 
asked  what  induced  him  to  l>elieve  so,  he  answered:  “1  saw  in  him  sharpness  of 
“ wit,  and  penetration  and  intelligence,  united  to  a refined  taste  and  prompt  ge- 
“ nius;  from  this  1 knew  that  die  mind  would  consume  the  liody,  as  a sword  of 
“ Indian  steel  eats  through  its  scabbard.  And  such  was  the  fact,  for  he  died  at 
“ somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (26).”  This,  however,  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  shall  state  lower  down  respecting  the  time  of  his  birth  and  his 
death.  The  poetry  of  Abd  Tammam  was  put  in  order,  for  the.  first  time,  by 
Ahii  Bakr  as-Suli,  who  arranged  it  alphabetically  [according  to  the  rhymes), 
then  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  al-lspahani  classed  it  according  to  die  subjects.  Abu  Tam- 
mam was  born  at  Jasim,  A.  H.  190  (A.  D.  805-C) ; other  accounts  say  in  A.  H. 
188,  172,  or  192.  Jasim  is  a village  situated  in  al-Jaidtir  (27),  a canton  in  the 
dependencies  of  Damascus,  between  that  city  and  Tabariya  {Tiberias).  He 
passed  his  youth  in  Misr,  where,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  distribute  water  to  the  pub- 
lic out  of  a pitcher  in  the  mosque  (28);  hut  some  say  that  he  worked  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a tailor  at  Damascus,  where  his  father  sold  wine  (29).  Abu  Tammam  was 
a tall  man  of  a lawny  colour,  he  spoke  his  language  with  elegance  and  sweet- 
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ness,  but  stammered  in  a slight  degree,  .\fter  sludving  and  passing  through 
different  situations  of  life,  he  atlaine<l  that  eminence  bv  which  he  is  illustrious. 

His  death  took  place  at  Mosul,  as  has  been  already  said,  in  A.  H.  231  (.A.  D. 
845-6;;  but  other  dates  are  assigned  to  that  event,  such  as  the  month  of  Zu  'I- 
Kaada  or  that  of  the  first  Juin.ida,  228  or  229,  and  some  say  that  he  died  in  the 
month  of  Mnharram,  A.  H.  232.  It  is  slated  by  al-Bohtori  that  a canopy  was 
built  over  his  grave  by  Abu  Nahshal  Ibn  Hamid  at-Tilsi  (30),  and  1 myself  saw 
the  tomb  at  Mosul,  outside  the  Maidan  Gate, on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  which  sur- 
i-oiinds  the  city;  the  common  people  call  it  the  tomb  of  Tainmam  the  poet.  It 
was  related  to  me  by  .Afif  ad-din  Ahii  '1 -Hasan  .Ali  Ibn  .Adlan  al-.\lausili,  the 
grammarian  and  interpreter,  that  he  asked  Ibn  Onain  [whose  life  shall  be  given 
later)  what  he  meant  by  this  verse : 

Hay  God  shed  genial  showers  on  the  groves  of  Ghfttalain  .31],  but  of  barren  Mosul, 
may  he  refresh  the  tombs  alone! 

“For  what  reason,"  said  Ibn  Adlan,  “when  you  exclude  .Mosul  from  the 
“ benediction,  do  you  except  its  tombs?"  To  which  he  replied,  that  it  was  in 
consideration  of  Abu  Tainmam's.  This  verse  lielongs  to  a kasida  com|)oscd  by 
Ihn  Onain  in  praise  of  the  sultan  al-Malik  al-Moazzam  Sharaf  ad-din  Isa  (whose  lUl 
life  shall  he  given  later).  It  is  a very  fine  poem  and  begins  thus: 

You  long  to  sec  the  palaces  of  Alla  (32)  at  Damascus,  and  the  youths  and  dark- 
eyed maids  in  Nairabain  (33J. 

The  following  lines  were  composed  on  the  death  of  Abu  Tammam  by  al-Hasan 
IbnAVahb: 

Poetry  was  in  affliction  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  poets;  him  who  was  the  lake 
in  the  meadow  of  poetry — Habib  at-Tal.  He  and  it  are  now  dead  and  sojourn  toge- 
ther in  one  tomb ; it  was  thus  also  that  they  were  (iRsepnra6la)  when  alive. 

Some  persons  say,  however,  that  these  verses  were  composed  on  his  death  by 
Dik  al-Jinn.— The  following  lines  arc  taken  from  a kasida  in  which  his  death 
was  lamented  by  al-Hasan  Ibn  AA'ahb: 

That  precious  tomb  at  Mosul  has  been  watered  by  clouds  which  deplored  his  loss. 
When  they  shed  their  dew  upon  it,  that  dew  fell  in  copious  showers  (34).  The  light- 
nings beat  (tAr)  cheeks  (of  tht  clouds  in  gritf),  and  the  thunders  tore  open  [(Aeir)  bo- 
soms. Fur  the  earth  of  that  tomb  contains  Habib  (a  friend),  who  was  called  my  friend. 

45 
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The  verses  which  Follow  were  made  on  his  death  hy  Ihn  az-Zaiyat,  who  was 
then  vizir  to  al-Molasim;  hut  they  are  attributed  also  to  llie  kdtib  Abu  'z-Zibri- 
kan  Abd  Allah,  son  of  az-Zibrikkn,  an  enfranchised  slave  of  the  Oniaiyide 
family : 

It  is  most  dreadful  news  which  has  reached  our  agitated  hearts.  Uabtb,  they  say 
is  dead ; 0, 1 implore  you  I let  it  not  be  him  of  Tal. 

The  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Abii  Tammani's  genealogy  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  needless  to  mark  their  orthography. — Al-Jaidur\%  a canton  in 
the  province  of  Damascus,  near  al-Haulan  (35).  — At-Tai  means  belonging  to 
7W,  which  is  a famous  trilx;.  This  relative  adjective  is  of  irregular  formation  ; 
analogy  would  have  required  it  to  he  Tail  (3G);  but  the  formation  of  relative  ad- 
jectives admits  some  variations;  thus  from  dahr  [time)  is  derived  duhri  [tempo- 
ral), and  from  saltl[a  plain),  suldi  [plain,  level),  etc. 


(1)  The  KdmA$  uyi,  Yaahjob. 

(2)  Tlejji  K.baUra  pUeeii  the  death  of  AbA  'l>KAsim  al-Aiqidl  in  A.  U.  371  (A.  D.  96t'2).  fli>  work,  enti- 
tled ('ompariton  ^eftreenfAe  (iro  Tatitts.  it  i trpatUe  on  the  paralict  pa«tngci  in  the  poems  of  AbA  Tamnini 
and  al-Bobtori,  who  were  both  of  the  tribe  of  Tal. 

(3)  It  is  clear  from  ibis,  that  al-Amidi  bid  before  bicn  a genealogical  litl  dilTerenl  from  that  giren  by  tbn 
Kballikin. 

(4)  Literally:  I am  not  of  MasAd. 

(5)  It  would  appear  therefore  ihal  the  name  of  bafika  was  in  the  list  given  by  Ibii  Rhallikkn,  yet  nothing 
like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  MSS. 

(A)  The  mistake  commitipii  by  al-Amidi  is  singular  enough;  he  docs  not  understand  a very  common  Arabic 
eiprcssion.  and  he  takes  MasAd.  who  was  a brother  of  the  poet  ZA  'r-Rumma,  for  an  ancestor  to  AbA  Tam> 
mAm.  Ibn  KhallikAn  repeats  his  observatinns  on  this  subject  in  his  life  of  ZA  'r-Rumma. 

(Ti  The  original  of  this,  if  literally  translated,  would  run  thus:  **He  was  the  uni«|ue  of  his  lime  in  the 
**  silk  stuff  of  his  word,  and  the  wares  of  his  poetry,  and  the  goodness  of  his  manner.’*  In  Arabic  this  ii  in 
very  good  style  and  perfectly  intelligible. 

(ff'i  Short  poems,  the  verses  of  which  consist  of  but  a few  feel,  are  termed  fiajat.  Each  verse  contains 
generally  si*  or  epitriti  terlU. 

(9)  Abdessamad  OU  de  Hoadhdbel  fils  de  Ghallan  avail  le  pr^nom  d Aboulraeem;  sa  mere  4iaii  une  femme 
esclave  nomm^e  Zerea  Aa ^ 1 . C'cst  un  poeie  de  mf rile  qui  norissait  sous  les  Abbasidrs ; son  pere  Moadhdhel 
el  son  grand-pere  Ghallan  4taieni  pontes  aussi.  Moadhdhel  et  Abbin>cllAhcki  avaient  fait 

des  salyres  I'un  conlre  I'autre.  Abdessamid  4lait  nA  et  avail  4lev4  a Basra.  Son  frere  Ahmad  avail  aussi 
du  talent  pour  la  po4sie  et  y joignail  un  beau  caraet^re,  bcaucoup.  dc  piCt^  el  diverses  qualiUs  qui  lul  don- 
oaieni  un  rang  dislingoC  parmi  les  motax^li  el  dans  le  mnnde.  Abdessamad.  qui  Ctail  mfehant,  salyrique  et 
irrs-m^disant,  portatt  envie  A son  frere  et  faisalt  conlre  lui  des  ^pigramme«  II  fut  anioureut  d'une  femme 
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nomm^  nclare  d’un  tdgneur  de  Basra.  AbdnMinad  se  irouTa  un  jour  daut  une  loci^u  arec  Abou 
Tamm&in;  ill  s’^rivlrfot  a rioilanl  I'un  a Taulre  des  vers  piquani.  Abdessamad,  qui  compoiait  avec  plui 
de  promptitude  el  avail  la  riposte  plus  vive  qu'Abou  Tammim.  eul  sur  lul  quelque  avanta^e  en  cetle  occa- 
sion.— (Agbinf,  vol.  III.  r.  194  v”.—  200.)  Note  comnuoiraled  by  M.  Causiin  de  Perceval. 

{10}  SrAo/orii  iboys). 

(11)  In  place  of  M moil  MSS.,  il  appears  more  natural  to  read,  with  the  Olpdit  orTawd- 

rlM  (year  231.  where  these  verses  are  cited,)  Jlju  Qf  ^ 

(12)  Literally:  What  water  remains  for  your  face.  5ee  note  (IS),  page  108. 

(13)  Sec  page  106;  they  begin  with  these  words:  Il'Aot  mer^f.  etc. 

(14)  See  note  (8\  page  275. 

(15)  About  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

(16)  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamid  al>Thsi,  a son  of  one  of  al-Mimhn’s  principal  generals,  was  sent  by  that  kbalif 
at  the  brad  of  an  army  against  BAbek  abKhurraml.  who  was  desolating  the  province  of  Aderbijao.  In  the 
arUon  which  ensued,  the  Moslim  troo|>s  were  totally  derralcd,  and  Ibn  Hamid,  abandoned  by  all  eicepl  one 
faithful  officer,  fought  till  be  fell.  This  occurred  in  A.  H.  214  {A.  D.  B20-30).  He  was  renowned  for  bis 
liberality,  and  bis  death  gave  great  pain  to  al-MAmdn.— (Ibn  al-Atbtr's  Sdmit.) 

(17}  See  DTIerbclut  and  Rasmussen's  Addffamenra  ud  Biit.  At.  p.  19. 

(18)  DAwdd  Ibn  >usair at-Tit,  a doctor  eminent  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  law  hli  piety  and 

MfIf-mortificatiOD,  was  one  of  Abft  llantfi's  principal  disciples:  he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  Traditions.  Died 
A.  n.  165  (A.  D.  781-2i.~(dn-JVi(/tHn  ox-ZdAlro.) 

(19)  The  poet  meant  either  Amr  Ibn  MAdikarib.  or  Amr  Ibn  a)-Mundir,  surnamed  Ibn  Hind;  his  prowess 
was  proverbial.  (See  Pocock's  Specimen  H^sr.  Ar.  p.  73,  and  Rasmussen's  Additumania  od  Biit.  At. 
p.60,  53  ) 

(20)  See  bis  life,  page  232. 

(21)  See  Koran,  sural  24,  verse  35. 

(22)  Abft  Thiuf  Takfib  Ibn  hbak  Ibn  as-SabbAh  al-KIndi,  (Ae  pAi/oeopAer  of  (AaArake,  waa  descended 

from  the  royal  family  of  Kinda.— (See  their  genealogy  and  history  in  ray  Divdn  d^Amro  7'fafe.)^His  father 
Ivhak  was  emir  of  Rhfa  under  al-Hahdi  and  ar-Reshld;  his  great  grandfather  al-AshAth  wu  one  of 

Muhammad's  companions ; Rais,  the  father  of  abAshAth  and  sovereign  of  all  the  tribe  of  Kkoda,  was  celebrated 
in  four  Aaaldns  by  the  poet  al-Asha.— (See  M.  de  Sacy's  Chrettomathii,  tom.  Il.j— MAdl  KaHb,  father  of 
Kais,  reigned  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut  over  the  Band  '1-Harith  al-Asgbar.  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Rinda. 
Aloawia  and  bis  other  ancestors  ruled  the  tribe  of  Maad  Jtju  \y^ at  al*Mushakkar  (a  fortress  in 

Bahrain  according  to  Abd  '1-FadA  in  bis  Geography).  al-TemAroa  and  Bahrain.— 1 give  this  extract  from  the 
TdrlAA  af-Aokamd,  because  it  f-erves  to  confirm,  if  necessary,  M.  de  Sacy'i  opinion  that  the  philosopher  al- 
Kindi  wu  not  of  Jewish,  but  of  Arabian  extraction.— (See  AAd>A//nlff,  page  487.)— Casirl,  in  his  Bibtiotkota 
Arabica.  L I.  p.  353,  has  given  a short  notice  on  al-Kindi  and  a list  of  bis  works,  all  of  which  betook  from  the 
TdrlAA  ai-£fuAoind,  but  he  suppressed  the  passage  cited  above. 

(23t  See  In  the  life  of  SvIaimAn  Ibn  Wahb. 

(24)  The  poilrouter  kept  horsu  for  the  special  osa  of  government  officers  and  messengers ; he  acted  also 
as  a spy  on  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  governor,  and  be  tbea  corresponded  directly  with  the  khalif  or  the 
SulUD. 

(25)  Bdkiha,  a large  town  at  two  paraiangi  from  Baghdad. ->(Abfi  '1-FadA's  Geography.) 

(26}  Il  is  not  easy  to  explain  bow  a»-S6li.  in  relaUng  this  anccdulc,  did  oot  perceive  that  it  was  only  another 
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Tcrilon  of  ihe  od«  %hich  bf  hod  olre^dy  (jircn  is  the  solf  ronrct.  Ibn  RhiUikAn  hii  p^rhsp«  misiakeo  ihi 
Qinie  of  ihe  aulhor  «bom  he  cite*. 

(27)  AMiiddr  is  one  of  tbe  dependencies  of  Dainiicus,  to  the  north  of  il-llaurAo-  It  is  slid,  however, 
that  al-Jaiddr  ond  iMlaurlii  ire  tbe  same  place.~(Afon1si'c( 

(t8]  See  Lane's  .Modern  ^pyptions.  vol.  II.  p.  18. 

(29}  This  would  prove  lhal  bis  father  was  not  a Mosliro. 

(30i  This  was  probably  the  son  of  the  Hamid  at^ThsI  mentioned  in  note  (S),  page  271. 

(31)  The  6AA(<i.  or  cultivated  grounds  which  surround  Damascus,  are  well  known.  Tbe  poets  often  call  it 
GhAtatain  *th9  fro  GhAiai),  although  there  is  in  reality  but  one  place  which  bears  the  name.  — (Jfardiid.uo- 
der  the  word 

(32)  Alia;  this  Is  perhaps  the  river  called  at*Tawamat  ’l*Alia  UjJI  one  of  the  streams  which 

water  Damascus. ^(See  Oiydn  at-TawArlkk,  No.  (V38  fol.  93.) 

(33)  Aairabaif*,  a delicious  spol'io  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  As  .Vafrobofn  is  the  dual  form  of 
JVairoh.  it  might  be  supposed  that  Uiere  were  two  places  of  the  name,  but  such  was  not  the  ease.  It  is  by 
the  poets  that  the  dual  was  employed.  • (Ifardsfd.) 

{34}  Literally:  When  they  shed  their  dew  on  it,  they  shed  on  U the  full  of  the  waler*bag  of  the  dark  cloud, 
which  pours  forth  after  theirs,  another. 

(33)  AMIaulAn  U the  name  of  a village  or  of  a hill  near  Damascus.-  (.Ifardiid.) 

(36)  The  difference  between  the  two  forms  can  be  best  understood  from  the  inspection  of  the  original  teit. 


AL-IIAJJAJ  1I?^  YUSUF. 

Ahi'i  Miiliammad  al-IIa]jaj  fton  of  Yusuf  llui  al-Hakam  Ihn  Ukail  ll)ii  Masud 
llm  A.iiiiir  Ibn  Mualtib  Ibn  Midik  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Ainr  Ibn  Snad  Ibn  Auf  Ibn  Kasi 
(calk'd  also  Tbakif) : mention  is  made  of  Tbakif  in  the  following  terms  by  Ibn 
al-KaIbi  in  hh  Jiimliarnl  an-Nisah:  “ Munabbih  Ibn  an-^’abit  bad  a son  called 
‘‘  Kasi,  who  is  said  to  l)c  the  same  person  as  Tbakif.  Such  is  tbe  genealogy 
“ given  by  those  who  slate  (bat  Tbakif  was  sprung  from  lyad  ; I);  but  some  say 
“ that  be  descended  from  Kais,  and  that  Kasi  was  son  of  Munabbih  Ibn  Bakr 
“ Ibn  llaw.izin  (‘2)j  and  they  stale  (hat  Omaima,  Kasi's  mother,  and  daughter  of 
“ Saad  Ibn  Iludail,.  lived  {tis  wife)  with  Munabbih  Ibn  Nabit,  and  being  aftcr- 
“ wards  married  to  Munabbih  Ibn  llakr,  she  went  to  him,  being  then  pregnant 
“ with  Kais  bv  (/icr  former  hiuhand Ibn  an-Aabil)  the  lyadile.”—  [Al-Hajjdj) 
alli-Tbakefi  (//ic  descendant  of  Tbakif)  was  governor  of  Irak  and  Kborasan 
for  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  and  on  bis  death  he  was  conlirmed  in  his  aiitbo- 
taarity  by  (be  new  kbalif  al-VValid. — Al-Masiidi,  in  his  Muruj  ad^Dahab,  narrates 
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as  follows:  — “Al-Farigha,  the  mother  of  al-Hajjaj  and  daughter  to  Hammim 
“ Ibn  Orwa  Ibn  Masud  of  lhetril)eof  Thakif,  was  wife  to  al-linrith  Ibn  Kalda,  a 
“ member  of  die  same  tribe  and  native  of  the  town  of  Taif:  this  Haritb  was  judge 
“ of  the  Arabs  (3).  Having  gone  into  lier  apartment  early  one  morning,  he 
“ found  her  picking  her  teeth,  on  which  he  s«-nt  her  a sentence  of  divorce.  And 
“ she  said  to  him:  ‘Why  have  you  sent  me  my  divorce?  has  my  conduct  given 
“ you  any  cause  for  suspicion.'  — ' Ye.s,’  said  he,  ‘when  I went  in  to  you  in 
“ the  morning,  you  were  picking  your  teeth:  if  you  had  breakfasted  before  the 
“ regular  time,  von  are  a glutton;  and  if  you  have  passed  the  night  with  parti- 
“ cles  of  meat  sticking  between  your  teeth,  you  are  sluttish.’  To  diis  she  re- 
“ pli«l : ‘ It  was  neither  one  nor  die  other;  but  I was  taking  out  a fragment  of 
“ the  toodipick.’  She  then  married  Yusuf  Ibn  Abi  Okail  ath*Thakefi,  to  whom 
“ she. Imre  al-Hajjaj,  who  came  into  the  world  incompletely  formed,  as  he  had  an 
“ imperforate  anus.  This  defect  was  removed  by  an  operation;  and  the  child 
“ refused  the  breast  of  its  mother  and  every  other  person,  so  that  they  were  at  a 
“ loss  what  to  do,  till,  as  it  is  said,  Satan  ap[>rared  to  them  in  the  form  of  al- 
“ Harith  Ibn  Kalda  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter;  they  told  him  the  cir- 
“ cumstance,  and  he  said:  * Kill  a black  kid  and  give  its  blood  to  the  child  to 
" drink;  the  next  day  do  the  same  thing;  the  third  day  slav  a black  hc-goatand 
“ give  the  blood  to  be  drunk  by  the  child,  then  kill  a snake  and  make  the  child 
“ swallow  the  blood,  and  daub  his  face  with  some  of  it ; if  you  do  thus,  the 
“ child  will  lake  the  breast  on  the  fourth  day.’  They  followed  these  directions, 
“ and  the  effect  of  this  first  nourishment  which  he  receivevl  was  such,  that  he 
“ could  not  refrain  from  shedding  blood.  He  even  said  of  himself,  that  his 
“ greatest  enjoyment  was  to  shed  blood  and  commit  actions  which  no  other 
“ could  (4).”  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih  says,  in  his  Ikd,  that  al-Farigha  was  wife  to  al- 
Moghaira  Ibn  Shoba,  and  that  it  was  he  who  divorced  her  on  afeouot  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  toothpick.  He  adds  that  al-Hajjaj  and  his  fiKhcr  kept 
school  at  Taif,  and  that  the  former  attached  himself  to  Ruh'lbn  Kitba  al-Juda- 
mi  (5),  vizir  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  and  entered  into  (ivt'^korla  {police 
gu<trds)  (6),  of  which  Ruh  was  commander.  Abd  al-Malik,  having  re- 
marked the  indiscipline  of  his  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  nevei^set' out  nor 
halted  at  the  same  lime  with  himself,  complained  of  it  to  Rdh  Ibn  Zinba, 
who  told  him  that  there  was  a man  in  the  police  guards,  named  al-Hajjaj 
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Ibn  Yusuf,  who,  if  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  gave  him  the  command 
of  tlic  troops,  would  oblige  them  to  march  and  to  halt  in  conformity  to  his  (the 
khalip s)  movements.  Abd  al-Malik  adopted  this  counsel  and  nominated 
al-HajjaJ  commander  of  the  army.  Tlie  guards  under  Ihn  Zinb&'g  orders  were 
the  only  troops  dispensed  with  the  obligation  of  marching  and  halting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  khalif,  and  one  day,  after  (he  departure  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  al-IIajjaj  came  upon  them  and  found  them  at  dinner:  he  asked  them 
what  had  prevented  them  from  setting  out  with  the  Commander  of  tlie  faith- 
ful, and  received  this  answer:  “Dismount,  you  son  of  a slut  (7)!  and  dine 
“ with  us.”  To  this,  he  gave  a refusal,  telling  them  that  those  times  were  gone 
by;  and  he  ordered  them  to  1m<  flogged  and  |>araded  before  the  army;  by  bis  di- 
rections also,  the  tents  Itelonging  to  Kuh  Ibn  /inl>a  were  set  on  fire.  Riih  com- 
plained bitterly  of  this  to  the  khalif,  who  sent  immediately  for  al-Hajjaj  and  said 
to  him : “What  induced  you  to  do  as  von  have  done?” — “ i have  done  nothing,” 
replied  al-IIajjaj. — “Who  did  it  then?”said  the  khalif. — “You;”  answered  al- 
Hajjuj;  “ my  hand  is  yoiir  hand;  my  whip  is  your  whip;  and  what  prevents  the 
“Commander  of  the  faithful  fnun  presenting  Ruh  with  a double  quantity  of  tents 
“ and  men  (8),  rather  than  break  my  commission  after  having  given  it  vour- 
“ self  ?”  The  khalif,  on  tliis,  indcmniGed  Riih  for  his  loss  and  treated  al-Haij5j 
with  increased  favour.  This  was  the  first  known  proof  which  al-Hajjaj  gave  of 
his  abilities.  It  was  unheard  of,  what  slaughter  he  committed,  how  much  blood 
he  shed,  and  what  tortures  he  inflicted.  It  is  said  that  Ziad  Ibn  Abih  (9)  wished 
to  resemble  the  khalif  Omar  in  firm  authority,  resolution,  decision,  and  severity 
of  administration,  hut  that  he  carried  this  to  an  excess  and  passed  bounds; 

163  and  al-Hajjaj,  say  they,  took  Ziad  for  his  model,  and  killed  and  destroyed. 
One  day,  he  said  in  the  course  of  a khotba  (fO)  which  he  was  pronouncing: 
“0  men!  God's  prohibitions  are  easier  to  l>e  borne  with  than  his  punish- 
“ mentsi”  On  which  a man  rose  up  and  said:  “Woe  he  to  thee,  0 HajjajI 
“ what  an  impudent  face  thou  hast,  and  how  little  modesty!"  Al-Hajjaj  or- 
dered him  to  sit  down,  and  when  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  he  called  him 
forth:  “Thou  hast  been  presumptuous  towards  me!"  said  he.  — “How?” 
replied  the  man,  “ thou  art  presumptuous  towards  God  and  dost  not  disapprove 
“of  thine  own  conduct,  and  if  we  are  presumptuous  towards  thee,  thou  disap- 
“ provest  of  it!”  Al-Hajjaj,  on  recciviug  this  answer,  let  the  man  go.— llm 
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al-Jawsi  says,  in  his  Tolkihy  lhat  al-Farif;ha,  mother  of  al-Hajjaj,  was  the  j)er- 
son  who  was  surnamed  al-Mutamannia  {the  wish-maker)^  when  she  made  the 
wish,  she  was  wife  to  al-Miighaira  Ibn  Shoba,  and  we  shall  here  present  an 
abridgment  of  the  anecdote  as  related  by  this  writer.  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab 
happeninf*  to  make  his  rounds  one  night  in  the  city  of  Medina,  heard  a woman 
sing,  from  behind  the  curtain  of  her  aprtment,  the  following  verse  : 

Where  shall  I find  wine  that  1 may  drink  it  ? or  else  where  shall  I find  Nasr  Ibn 
llajjij? 

On  this,  Omar  said:  “I  shall  not  allow  in  the  same  city  with  myself,  a man 
“ whose  Iteauty  is  celebrated  by  young  females  in  the  privacy  of  their  apart - 
“ meiits ; bring  me  Nasr  Ibn  Uajjaj  !”  When  he  was  brmiglit  he  was  found  to 
l)e  (he  most  beautiful  of  men  in  countenance  and  the  handsomest  in  hair;  and 
Omar  said  to  him:  "The  Commander  of  the  faithful's  delermination  is,  that 
" you  shorten  your  hair.”  When  this  was  done,  his  checks  appeared  {fair]  as 
half-moons.  “Now,  put  on  a turban,”  said  Omar.  The  turban  was  put  on, 
and  the  youth  still  charmed  the  spectators  with  his  eyes.  Then  Omar  said  ; 
“ Dwell  not  in  any  town  where  I maybe.” — “What  is  mv  crime,  0 Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful?”  said  Nasr.  "It  must  be  done  as  1 told  you,”  re- 
plied Omar;  and  he  then  sent  him  off  to  Basra.  Such  are  the  main  points  of 
the  narration,  and  I suppress  the  sequel.  This  Nasr  was  son  of  Hajjaj  Ibn  Elat 
al-Sulami,  one  of  Muhammad’s  companions.  Some  say,  however,  that  the  ;I/m- 
tamannia  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Kinana,  and  that  she  was  al-Hajjaj’s  paternal 
grandmother. — It  is  related  by  Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari,  in  his  Kiteib  at-Tashif 
that  the  people  passed  upwards  of  forty  years  reading  the  Koran  from  Othman's 
copy  (11),  but,  in  the  days  of  AIkI  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan,  the  erroneous  readings 
had  become  numerous  and  had  spread  through  Irak;  this  obliged  al-Hajjiij  Ibn 
Yusuf  to  have  recourse  to  his  Adlibs  (12)  for  the  purjio.se  of  putting  distinctive 
marks  on  the  words  of  uncertain  pronunciation  (13);  and  it  is  said  that  Nasr  Ibn 
Aksim  undertook  that  duly  and  imagined  single  and  double  jioints  {nukal),  which 
he  placed  in  different  manners  (14).  The  people  then  jiassed  some  time  with- 
out making  any  copies  of  the  Koran  but  with  jioinis,  the  usage  of  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  some  false  readings  from  taking  place,  and  for  this  reason 
they  invented  the  ijdm  (points  serving  to  distinguish  the  letters  oj  a similar 
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form  one  from  another'),  and  tlicy  (the  people')  llius  placed  ihe  ijdm  poaleriorly 
to  llic  nukat ; Inil  yet  when,  by  ncfjlect,  a word  (of  the  Koran)  was  not  writlcn 
with  its  full  aeeompaniment  (of  dittinctiee  marks),  and  was  thus  deprived  of 
its  requisites,  erroneous  readings  occurred ; for  this  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
find  a remedy,  and  tliey  were  ohilged  to  recur  to  oral  tradition  and  learn  (the  true 
readings)  from  theinoiilhsof  men  (1 5).  On  the  whole,  tlie  anecdotes  concern- 
ing al-Ilajjaj  arc  numerous  and  would  take  long  to  relate  (10).  It  was  he  who 
founded  the  city  of  AVasit;  he  commenced  it  A.  H.  84  'A.  U.  703)  and  finished 
it  in  80.  He  named  it  tf  dsit  (intermediate,)  because  it  lay  lietween  Basra  and 
Kufa.  and  might  thus  la-  said  to  lie  between  (lais>assat)  these  two  capitals.  Ihn 
al-Jawzi  states,  however,  in  his  historical  annals,  entitled  Shuzur  al-Oktid, 
that  al-Hajjaj  began  to  build  Wasit  in  the  year  75,  and  terminated  it  in  78. — 
When  al-Hajjaj  felt  his  death  approach,  he  called  in  an  astrologer  and  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  prince  who  was  to  die  (at  that  time),  and  the  astrologer  re- 
plied: “Acs,  I do;  hut  you  are  not  the  person.” — “How  know  you  that?”  said 
al-Hajjiij. — “Because  the  name  of  him  who  is  to  die  is  Kulaih.” — “It  is  1,  by 
“ Allah!"  exclaimed  al-Hajjaj;  “for  such  was  the  name  by  which  my  mother 
“ called  me.”  He  then  made  his  will.— One  thing  puls  in  mind  of  another  (17). 
This  is  like  the  words  of  the  missionary  (18)  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  as- 
Sulaihi  [of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter).  A simple  missionary  in 
Yemen  (ID),  he  became  sovereign  of  all  that  country,  and  held  its  princes  in  sub- 
jection till  the  period  which  God  had  assigned  to  his  life  had  expired,  when  he 
lltl  left  Sanaa  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mckka  in  A.  H.  473  (A.  D.  1081).  On 
arriving  at  al-Mahjam  (‘20),  he  encamped  without  the  town,  at  a farm  called 
0mm  ad-Duhaim  (21),  or  Bir  0mm  Mabad  {the  well  of  Mdbads  mother),  and 
was  there  attacked  unawares  by  Said  al-Ahwal,  son  of  Najah.  This  NajMi 
was  loni  of  the  province  of  Tahama,  and  had  heen  deprived  of  his  life  and  king- 
dom by  as-Sulaihi,  but  Said  and  bis  other  sons  had  escaped.  Said  arrived  with 
a few  partisans  and  entered  the  camp  of  as-Sulaihi,  where  they  were  mistaken 
for  followers  of  the  army;  none  discovered  their  real  character  but  Abd  Allah 
the  brother  of  as-Sulaihi,  who  immediately  got  on  horseback  and  said  to 
his  brother  : “ To  horse ! for,  by  Allah ! here  is  al-Ahwal  with  his  men,  of  whose 
“ coming  we  were  warned  yesterday  by  the  letter  which  Asaad  Ibn  Sbihab  wrote 
“us  fiom  Zabid." — “Calm  your  mind,”  replied  as-Sulaihi;  “it  is  only  at 
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“ ad-Duhaim  and  (he  well  of  0mm  Mabad  that  I am  to  die;”  thinkinf;  that  it 
was  of  that  0mm  Mabad  the  Khnzaiite,  at  whose  dwelling  the  blessed  Prophet 
and  Abii  Dakr  stopped  on  their  retreat  from  Mekka  (32) : this  place  lies  near 
Mekka,  on  the  road  frttm  it  to  Medina,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  al- 
Juhfa  (23)  ).  On  (his,  some  of  a$-Sulaihi’s  companions  called  to  him,  saying  : 
“ Defend  your  life!  for,  by  Allah!  this  is  the  well  of  ad-Diihaim  Ibn  Isa,  and 
“ this  mosque  is  built  on  the  spot  where  the  tent  of  0mm  Mabad  Ibn  al-Harith 
*'  al-Absi  was  situated.”  On  hearing  these  words,  he  was  seized  with  terror, 
and,  despairing  of  his  life,  he  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  whei-e  he  was  immedi- 
ately slain  with  his  brother  and  his  family.  Said  al-Ahwal  then  brought  (he 
army  of  as-Sulaihi  under  his  own  command  and  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom. Said  was  brother  of  the  illustrious  and  eminent  prince  Jaiyash ; his  fa- 
ther, the  prince  Najah,  had  been  a slave  to  the  prince  Marjan,  who  himself  had 
been  a slave  to  Husain  Ibn  Salama;  Husain  had  been  enfranchised  by  Kushd 
al-Ustad  (24)  the  Abyssinian.  These  two,  Husain,  and  Rushd  before  him, 
ruled  the  kingdom  with  absolute  authority,  although  they  were  only  ostensibly 
vizirs  in  the  service  of  the  last  prince  of  the  Ziadite  family,  tlie  sovereigns  of 
Yemen.  Their  pupil  was  son  to  Abu  'l-Jaish  Isbak  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Ziad,  and  his  name  was  Abd  Allah;  some  say  Ibrahim  or  Ziad.  It  was 
in  his  reign  that  the  Ziadite  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Kais,  who  bad  been  a 
slave  to  the  Marjan  above-mentioned.  On  the  death  of  AbA  ’l-Jaish,  his  child 
was  confided  to  (he  care  of  its  aunt  and  of  Marjan,  the  enfranchised  slave  of 
Abu  'l-Jaish:  Marjan  had  two  slaves,  Abu  Said  Najah  and  Kais,  both  of  whom 
became  independent  of  (heir  master;  Kais  was  governor  of  the  capital  (25), 
and  Najah  ruled  the  provinces  of  al-Kadia,  the  town  of  al-Mahjam,  and  other 
places.  A jealousy  sprung  up  between  these  two,  for  they  both  aspired  to  the 
vizirat ; Kais  was  a perverse  and  wicked  man,  Najah  was  mild  and  just.  The 
former,  having  suspected  (he  aunt  of  the  boy  to  be  more  favourably  inclined  to 
Najah  than  to  him,  made  complaints  against  her  and  her  nephew  to  his  master 
Marjan,  who,  in  consequence,  seized  on  (hem  both  and  delivered  them  up  to 
their  enemy  Kais,  and  he,  heedless  of  (heir  supplications,  immured  them  alive 
and  in  an  upright  position.  They  thus  jierished  in  A.  H.  407  (A.  D.  I0I6-7). 
Najah,  on  learning  the  circumstance,  hastened  to  avenge  their  death.  He  waged 
war  against  Kais,  who  was  defeated,  lust  his  capital  Zabid,  afid  subsequently  his 
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life  in  a combat  at  the  (jalf  of  that  city;  this  was  in  A.  H.  412  (A.  D.  1021-2). 
Najah,  having  thus  obtained  (lossessioa  of  the  metropolis,  said  to  Marjan 
“WItal  liave  you  done  with  your  and  my  master  and  mistress?’* — “ Tliey  are 
“ in  that  wall,”  he  replied.  Najah  then  liad  tlieir  bodies  taken  out,  and  prayed 
over  them,  and  buried  them  in  a dia(>el  which  he  erected  to  receive  them  : as  for 
Marjan,  he  immured  him  in  their  place  till  he  died.  Ncijah  was  poisoned  at 
al-Kadra  in  A.  H.  452  (A.  D.  1UG0),hy  the  treachery  of  a female  slave  whom 
he  bad  received  as  a present  from  as-Sulaihi.  After  the  death  of  Najah,  as- 
Sulaihi  wrote,  in  the  year  453,  to  al-Muslansir,  the  lord  of  Egypt,  demanding 
188  authorisation  to  preach  openly  in  favour  of  llte  Fatimite  dynasty,  and  liaving 
received  tliat  permission,  he  proceeded  (to  assert  al-Mustansir's  authoritr)- 
His  subsequent  adventures  we  may  omit  (26).  Let  us  return  to  al-llajjaj : 
during  his  last  illness  be  used  to  repeal  the  following  verses,  which  were  com- 
posed by  Obaid  Ibn  Sofyian  al-Okli  : 

O Lord  I my  enemies  have  swum,  nay  swum  positively,  that  I am  one  of  those  whu 
shall  dwell  in  the  lire  (of  hell).  Is  it  (not)  from  blindness  (of  ktart)  that  they  swear? 
Unfortunate  wretches  I what  opinion  most  they  have  of  Him  whu  has  always  shown 
mercy  and  forgiveness  ? 

He  wrote  aUso  a letter  to  al-\\'alid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  informing  him  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  concluded  it  with  these  lines: 

When  I meet  God  and  find  favour  with  Him,  therein  shall  be  the  joy  of  my  aonl. 
The  eternity  of  God  sufHceth  me,  and  I therefore  place  not  my  hopes  on  mortals. 
Those  who  wore  before  us  have  tasted  of  death,  and  alter  them  we  also  shall  taste  it. 

His  malady  was  a cancer  in  the  stomach,  for  which  he  called  in  a physician, 
who,  having  examined  into  his  case,  tied  a bit  of  meat  to  a siring  and  passed  it 
down  his  throat;  after  a lapse  of  some  time  he  drew  it  out,  and  found  a swarm 
of  worms  adhering  to  it : God  gave  also  a cold  ague  power  over  him,  and  although 
vases  filled  with  lighted  coals  were  placed  around  him  so  close  as  to  scorch  his 
skin,  he  felt  them  not.  He  complained  of  his  sutferiiigs  to  al-llasan  al-Basri, 
who  made  answer  : “ I forbade  you  to  attack  men  of  holiness,  but  you  persisted!” 
“ 0 Hasan,”  replied  al-llajjaj,  “ 1 ask  you  not  to  pray  to  God  that  he  may  deli- 
ver  me  from  my  pains;  beg  of  him  only  that  he  hasten  to  take  my  soul  frqm 
“ my  body  and  terminate  my  tortures.”  Al-ilasan  on  this  wept  bitterly,  and 
al-Hajjaj  continued  to  sufier  under  his  malady  for  fifteen  days;  he  then  expired. 
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in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  95  (Mayor  June,  A.  D.  714),  (some  say  in  Shaw- 
wal,)  at  the  ajje  of  firiy-thn’c,  or  (which  is  more  correct)  fifty-four  years.  At- 
Tabari  says,  in  his  great  historical  work,  that  al-Hajjaj . died  on  Friday,  21st 
Ramadan,  A.  H.  95;  and  another  historian  relates  tliat  jd-Hasan  al-Basri,  on 
learning  his  death,  made  a prostration  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  saying:  “0  my 
“ God!  thou  hast  caused  him  to  die;  let  also  his  example  die  from  among  us." 
Al-Hajjaj  was  buried  at  Wasit,  in  which  city  he  died;  but  his  tomb  was  after- 
wards levelled  to  the  ground  and  a current  of  water  turned  over  it.  May.  God 
pardon  him  1 — He  once  dreamt  that  his  eyes  had  bt'cn  plucked  out,  and  he  there- 
fore divorced  his  wives.  Hind  the  daughter  of  al-Muhallah  Ibn  Abi  Snfra,  and 
Hind  the  daughter  of  Asm.\  Ibn  Kharija;  he  hoped  by  that  to  fulfil  his  dream; 
in  a short  lime,  however,  he  received  news  that  his  brother  .Muhammad  liad 
died  in  Yemen,  and  that,  on  the  same  day,  his  own  son  Muhammad  had  died 
also,  on  which  he  said:  “This,  by  Allah!  is  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream;  Mu-  ‘ 

“ hammad  and  Muhammad!  in  the  same  day!  We  belong  to  God  and  to  him 
“ we  must  return !"  He  then  asked  if  there  was  any  j*rson  who  would  recite 
him  verses  to  console  him,  and  al-Farazdak  pronounced  the  following:  . , 

i»  .. 

This  misfortune  has  no  misFortonc  equal  to  iti  to  lose  such  persons  as  Mohammad  , • 
and  Muhammad  I princes  who  have  left  the  pulpits  (S7)  vacant  {and  desolots)!  Death 
has  seized  upon  them  unawares.  ^ 

His  brother  Muhammad  died  some  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Rajab,  A.  11.  91  (May,  A.  D.  710);  he  was  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
Yemen..  Al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  sent  a letter  to  al-Hajjaj,  consoling  him  on 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  al-Hajjaj  wrote  to  him  in  reply : “Commander  of  the 
“faithful!  I and  Muhammad  never  met  together  during  a long  period  but  for  igg 
“ one  year;  and  in  that  absence  I never  had  such  hopes  of  seeing  him  soon,  as  I 
“ now  have  of  meeting  him  again  in  a mansion  where  two  sincere  Moslims  shall 
“ never  be  disunited.” — Thakeji  means  belonging  to  Thahif,  a great  and  well- 
known  tribe  dwelling  at  Taif  (28). 


From  ihki  we  must  lappose  ibel  the  desceot  of  Monabbih  from  IjVl  wsi  well  e6t«bUibsi  and  generallf 
known. 

(2)  See  tb«  serenth  ^cnMlo^cal  list,  drawn  up  br  Eiehhort  after  Ibn  KuUiba,  in  the  IfonirmanM  nnti- 

quitiima  Iliitoria  .4ra6um. 
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(3)  llarilh  Ihn  Raida  waa  oseof  Mubammad'i  co<npaiiioni.>(.ffdinda.) 

(4)  Some  of  Uk  MSS.  hare  io  plac«  ofj  Jlii  ; if  thli  reading  be  adopted,  the  Mota  U:  vAfcA  no  other 

dare  (e  do. 

(8)  Aba  ZarA  (^jj)  Buh  Ibn  Zinbi  al-Judlmi.  the  Syrian,  wat  one  of  the  Tdbie  (tea  note  (Z!.  papa  4), 
and  highly  respected  by  the  people.  Moawia  was  so  apprebensire  ofhU  influenee,  that  he  resolved  to  put  him 
to  death,  and  had  him  arretted,  but  be  afterwards  set  him  at  liberty.  Rbh  was  the  grandee  of  the 

empire  of  Abd  al-Mallk  Ibn  Marwin.  He  was  husband  to  (lAe  celebrated  poetise)  Dind,  daughter  of  an> 
Noroln,  and  he  died  A.  H.  73  (A.  D.  092-3;.— (An  Asuam  os-ZdAira.)  — Al-Makin  ^papa07)  calls  him  Abd 
al-Malik's  Adtib,  or  secretary  of  slate. 

(6)  It  may  be  observed  that  Ibn  Kbaldan,  as  cited  by  M.  de  Hammer  in  his  i.anderventaltung  wnler  dem 
Khalifiite  (page  184),  says  that  the  post  of  commander  of  the  police  guards  was  first  established  under  the 
Abbasides:  this  seems  in  contradiction  with  Ibn  RhallikAo's  statement. 

(7)  This  form  of  compellation  was  very  frequently  used  by  the  Arabs;  it  indicated  cither  anger  or 
familiarity. 

(fi)  .Ven;  the  Arabic  word  ghtlrndn  signifies  hoys,  pages,  mamlAks,  etc. 

<0)  ZiAd  Ibn  Abth;  Zidd  son  of  hie  father,  that  is,  (A«  bastard.  He  was  son  of  Abh  Sofyiao.  His  history 
may  be  collected  from  D’Uerbelot  and  Abb  'UFadA  ; Annab,  years  i4  and  83. 

(10)  See  page  174,  note  (1^. 

(11)  See  Aba  'l-FadA's  Aniu/s,  year  30. 

(12)  See  page  26,  note  (7). 

(13)  The  word  4 ^ , in  the  plural  employed  by  the  Koranists  to  designate  a group  of  letters 

(V  word)  which  may  be  read  in  different  manners.  Sec,  for  instance,  the  marginal  notes  of  the  Koran  printed 
at  Casan . 

(14)  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  obaerre  that  Uie  vowel-signs  and  diacritical  points  now  in  use,  were  invented. 
SI  is  generally  staled,  by  Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  who  died  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hijra;  and  that  they  are 
totally  different  from  those  imagined  by  Zalim  ad-ltuali  isee  bis  life),  and  by  the  secretaries  of  al-HajjA).  The 
poinU  introduced  by  the  latter  were  similar  to  those  of  the  specimens  given  by  M.de  Sacy  in  his  Arabic  gram- 
mar. plate  III.  tom.  1 , and  Dr.  Puiey  in  Uie  Catal.  Bib.  Bod.,  tom.  II.  tab.  1. 

(18)  M.  de  Sacy  has  given  a translation  of  this  passage  in  bis  IfCmofre  sur/a  litbrature  des  A tabes  ! if  may 
be  observed  that  I differ  totally  with  him  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  words  hwHf,  nuAar,  and  ijdm. 

(16)  Consult  D'Hcrbelot,  Abfi  'l-FadA,  al-MakIn,  and  Price's  fietrospeet  of  Muhammadan  HtJfory,  vol.  1. 

(17)  Ibn  KhalUkAn  gives  a second  lime  the  anecdote  which  follows;  it  will  be  found,  with  some  slight 
difference,  in  Uie  life  of  AM  as-SuUibi;  and  this  induces  me  to  think  that  the  author  intended  lo  suppress  it 
here,  where  it  is  totally  misplaced. 

(18)  Missionary;  see  page  26,  note  (9). 

(19)  Consult,  on  the  events  which  follow,  Aba  'l-FadA's  Annals,  years  203  and  412;  Johannsen's  Historia 
Temana,  pp.  121.  128  st  seq.  In  the  three  relations,  a number  of  differeoces  will  be  observed,  which  it  i* 
needless  to  notice  here. 

(20)  The  town  of  akaiabjam  lay  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  to  the, north  east  of  Zabid,  and  sit 
days' journey  from  baoAa.— (Aba  'l-Fauit  Geography  ) 

(21)  This  name  is  sometimes  written  simply  ad-f>uAdim. 

(22)  Muhammad  and  Aba  Bakr,  on  their  hijra  [departure,  emigration)  from  Mekka  to  Medina,  slopped  at 
the  lent  of  Omrn  hlabad  Aaiika  aOW,  and  asked  for  food,  but  she  had  none  to  give  them.  On  this.  Mu- 
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bftismid  west  lo  a ibecp  which  wai  io  the  loot,  aad  drew  from  it  a peat  quaatUy  of  rollk;  this  was  the  more 
estraordtaarj  as  that  sheep  was  lery  old  and  bad  ceased  to  gire  anjr  for  some  lime  before. 

MS.  of  the  Leyden  library.) 

(13)  Al-Juhfa,  a place  situated  lo  the  north  of  Mecca,  near  the  sea^coast,  is  the  spot  where  the  Syrian 
pUpima  put  on  the  MMm,  or  pilgrim's  dreaa.— (Abft  '1-FadA's  Geopapby;  UUhkAi  oi-AfoadMA,  rol.  I.  pap 
601. 

(14)  At-fJitAd  (lAe  moarer) ; a title  given  to  eunuchs  and  tutors  of  young  princes. 

(15)  Tkt  capita/,  or  royai  court  ■ literally:  The  presence. 

(15)  Literally:  £l  fuit  ex  to  quod  /Wf,  he  became  what  he  became. 

(17)  They  were  pTcroors  of  proTincts,  and  had  therefore  the  right  of  saying  the  Motha  from  the  pulpit. 

(M)  Tdift  a neU'kaown  town  lying  to  the  loutb^st  of  Mekha. 


AL-MUHASIBI. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Harilh  Ibn  Asad  al-Muhasabi,  the  famous  ascetic  and  one 
of  the  men  of  the  truth  (I ),  drew  his  origin  from  a family  which  inhabited 
Basra.  He  was  one  of  those  who  possessed  both  the  science  of  the  exterior  and 
the  science  of  the  interior^-,  he  composed  some  ascetic  and  dogmatic  trea- 
tises, and  is  author  of  the  work  \on  Sufism)  entitled  ar-Ridya  (contemplation). 
Having  inherited  seventy  thousand  dirhems  from  his  father,  he  refused,  through 
religious  scruples,  to  accept  them ; it  is  reported  that  bis  reason  for  this  was, 
that  his  father  professed  the  doctrine  of  man's  free  wiU,  and  that  be  made  this 
observation:  “The  Tradition  is  authentic  which  informs  us  that  Muhammad  de- 
“ clared:  Persons  of  different  religions  cannot  inherit,  one  from  the  other  " 
and  he  died  in  want,  not  possessing  a single  dirhem.  It  is  related  that  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  partake  of  food  the  purity  of  which  was  doulnful,  he 
would  be  warned  from  touching  it  by  a pulsation  in  his  finger.  Being  asked 
what  was  intelligence,  he  answered:  “The  light  of  the  natural  sentiment  (ac- 
“ companied')  with  experience,  and  which  is  increased  and  fortified  by  science 
“ and  prudence.”  He  used  to  say : “ There  are  three  things  which  we  find 
“ not;  beauty  with  continence,  fair  words  with  honesty,  and  friendship  with 
“ sincerity.”  He  died  A.  H.  243  (A.  D.  857-8). — As-Sam&ni  says  that  he  was 
named  Muhdsibi,  because  he  frequently  called  himself  to  an  account  for  his 
actions  (pdtdsib).  He  says  also  that  Ahmad  Urn  Hanbal  disliked  him,  and 
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banished  him,  on  account  of  his  speculations  in  scholastic  theology  and  his 
works  on  tliat  subject , he  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  concealment  from  pub- 
lic {imUgnatiori),  and  on  bis  death,  four  persons  only  attended  his  funeral  ser- 
vice. The  anecdotes  related  of  what  took  place  between  him  and  al-Junaid  are 
well  known  (3). 


(|>  Tkg  m§n  of  tht  truth,  iheSQfi*;  Me  note  (3^ 

(3)  Reiikc,  in  his  Jnna/t  of  AbA  '1-Fadl.  tom.  11.  p.  608,  has  translated  the  same  passage;  he  renders  it 
thus:  **Qui  simul  conjunit  et  eiterni  (civilU)  el  interni  (spiritualis)  srientiam."  The  scienea  of  tho  interior 
means  Sd/Cim,  and  that  of  fA«  exterior,  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning. 

(3)  I have  not  been  able  to  Gnd  any  of  these  anecdotes  in  the  rnanuscripts  which  I have  consuUeil.  They 
may  probably  be  given  in  the  Ifi/ycU  si-Aicfio,  but  the  copy  of  that  work  in  the  0^6.  du  Roi  is  incomplete. 


ABU  FARAS  AL-HAMDANI. 

Abd  Fanis  al-H:irith  Ibn  Abi  'l-Ala  Said  Ibn  Haradan  Ibn  Hamdiin  al-liam- 
dani  was  an  unck-’s  son  to  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  and  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  tlie  sons  of  Ham- 
dan  ; in  the  lives  of  these  two  princes,  we  shall  give  the  rest  of  the  genealogy. 
At-Tliaalihi,  in  speaking  of  Abd  Faras,  says  (1):  “The  pearl  of  his  lime,  the 
“ sun  of  his  age  in  learning,  talent,  generosity,  glory,  eloquence,  horsemanship, 
“and  bravery;  his  poetry  is  celebrated  and  current  {throughout  the  world)’, 
“ it  combines  beauty,  merit,  case,  depth,  softness,  sublimity,  and  sweetness; 
“ with  him  were  the  brightness  of  genius,  the  impress  of  elegant  taste,  and  the 
“ lustre  of  a princely  race;  qualities  such  as  were  never  found  before  in  any 
“ poet  except  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-.Motazz,  hut  Abu  Faras  is  considered  supe- 
“ rior  to  him  by  persons  of  the  profession  and  hv  critics.  The  Sahib  Ibn 

Abbiid  used  to  say:  ‘Poetry  began  with  a prince  and  ended  with  one;' 
“ meaning  Amro  'l-Kais  and  Abu  Faras.  Al-Mutanabbi  bore  testimony  to 
“ his  superiority  and  pre-eminence;  he  avoided  his  contact  (2),  neither  did  he 
“ proceed  to  cope  with  him  nor  dare  to  rival  him;  and  his  motive  for  omit- 
“ ting  his  praises  when  he  celebrated  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Hamdan  family 
“ was,  to  testify  his  respect  for  him  and  to  honour  him ; his  silence  did  not  pro- 
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“ ceed  from  forgetfulness  or  contempt.  Saif  ad-Dawlat  highly  admired  theex- 
“ cdlcnt  qualities  of  Abii  Faras,  and  distinguished  him  above  the  rest  of  the 
“ family  by  the  honours  he  conferred  on  him,  as  he  took  him  with  him  on 
“ mililarv  expeditions,  or  left  him  as  his  lieutenant  over  his  provinces.”  — “In 
“ one  of  his  engagements  with  the  Greeks,  Abu  Faras  was  wounded  by  an 
“ arrow,  the  head  of  which  remained  in  his  tliigh,  and  he  was  made  prisoner. 
“They  conducted  him  to  Kharshana,  and  from  that  to  Constantinople;  this  III? 
“ occurred  in  A.  H.  348  (A.  D.  959-60),  and  in  tltc  year  355  he  was  redeemed 
“ from  captivity  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat.” — Such  arc  tlte  words  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali 
Ibn  az-Zarrad  ad-Dailami  ; but  in  this,  it  is  said,  he  is  mistaken,  for  Abu 
Faras  was  made  a prisoner  twice  ; the  first  time  at  Maghirat  al-Kohl  in  the  year 
■348,  but  he  was  then  not  taken  farther  than  Kharshana,  which  is  a fortress  in 
the  country  of  the  Greeks  {Asia  Alinor)  and  situated  on  the  Euphrates  (3) : it  is 
said  that,  when  in  that  fortress,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  spurred  him  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  into  the  river  ; but  God  knows  best:  tlie  second  time  that  he  was 
made  a prisoner  by  the  Greeks  was  at  Manbej  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  351 
(November,  A.  D.  962);  they  then  took  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  for  four  years.  During  his  confinement,  he  composed  a great 
deal  of  poetry,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  collection  of  bis  poems;  he  held  the 
town  of  Manbej  in  6ef  {from  his  cousin  Saif  ad-Dawlat).  The  following  verses 
are  of  his  composition: 

It  was  from  your  supply  that  I drew  my  force;  you  were  to  me  a helping  hand  and 
an  arm  in  the  days  of  distress  I But  I since  received  from  you  the  reverse  of  my  hopes, 
and  a man  may  be  surfeited  with  hiir  promises  (4). 

By  the  same : 

She  was  cmel  (5) ; yet  eraelly  only  inereased  my  affection  for  that  beloved  objeet,  who, 
despite  her  conduct,  shall  always  be  beloved.  Her  calumniators  summed  up  to  mo 
her  hinits,  but  can  a feir  fece  ever  be  in  feult? 

By  the  same : 

I am  inebriated  with  her  looks,  not  with  wine ; the  grace  of  her  motions  has  removed 
sleep  from  my  eyes.  1 am  not  overcome  by  the  pore  liquet  of  the  grape,  but  by  the 
charms  of  her  neck;  it  is  her  perfections  which  snbdu^  me,  not  wine.  When  she 
turns  her  cheeks  away,  she  makes  my  resolution  yield,  and  that  which  her  robes  cover 
bat  ravished  away  my  heart'(S)'. 
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His  poetry  abounds  with  beauties.  He  was  slain  in  a eombat  with  some  slaves 
• belonging  to  his  own  family,  in  the  year  3.57  (A.  D.  967-8  . I read  in  his  diwdn, 
the  following  piece  which  he  addressed  to  his  daughter  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death  : 

Griere  not,  tny  dear  girl  I all  mankind  must  depart  [tkit  (i/lt);  lament  me  with  sighs 
(only),  and  remain  behind  thy  veil  and  the  curtain  of  the  [harem).  Say  to  me,  when  I 
am  too  weak  to  answers  “The  ornament  of  the  youth,  Abh  Parks,  has  not  enjoyed 
“ youth  to  the  last  I” 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  slain,  or  else  that  he  lingered  for 
some  time  of  his  wounds  before  he  e.\pired.  It  is  related  by  Ihn  Khalawaih  that 
Abii  Faras,  on  the  death  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  resolved  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
Emessa;  but  Saif  ad-Dawlat’s  son,  Ahd '1-Maali,  and  his  slave  Karghawaih  re- 
ceived information  of  his  project  and  sent  troops  to  oppose  him  ; (in  the  action 
which  ensued)  he  was  taken  prisoner,  after  receiving  a number  of  sabre  wounds, 
and  he  died  on  the  way  (when  the/  were  bearing  hint  off.)  I have  read  in  a col- 
lection of  loose  notes  (7)  that  Abu  Far^s  was  slain  on  VA'ednesday,  8th  of  the  latter 
Rabi,  A,  H.  357  (March,  A.  D.  968),  at  a farm  called  Sadad;  and  Thahit  Ibn 
Ittit  Sinan  as-Sahi  says  in  his  history:  “On  Sunday  2nd  of  Hie  first  Jumada,  3,57,  a 
“ comhat  took  place  between  Abii  Faras,  who  was  then  established  at  Emessa, 
and  Abu  '1-Maali,  son  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat.  The  latter  was  victorious,  and  slew 
“ Abd  Faras  in  the  action ; he  carried  away  his  head  and  left  his  body  exposed 
“ in  the  plain,  till  a Desert  Arab  came,  and  shrouded  it  and  buried  it.”  Abd 
Fards  was  maternal  uncle  to  Abd  Maali;  when  Sakliina,  the  mother  of  Abu 
Faras,  was  informed  of  his  death,  she  tore  out  her  eyes;  by  another  account, 
it  is  stated  that  she  struck  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  then  tore  out  her  eyes. 

, It  is  said  that  he  was  slain  by  Karghawaih  without  Abd  Maali's  knowledge,  and 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  shocked  on  learning  his  death.  By  one  statement, 
the  birth  of  Abd  Fards  is  placed  in  A.  H.  320  (A.  D.  932),  and  by  another,  in 
321  (8).  His  father  Said  was  murdered  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H. 
323,  by  his  nephew  Nasir  ad-Dawlat,  who  caused  his  testicles  to  be  pressed  till 
death  ensued.  The  history  of  this  business  would  be  long  to  relate,  but  the 
main  point  of  it  is  this:  The  government  of  Mosul  and  Diar  Bakr  had  been  farmed 
out  secretly  to  Said  by  the  khalif  ar-Radi  Billah ; Said  proceeded  thither  with 
fifty  mamldks  (Ghuldm),  but  on  arriving  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by 
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Nasir  ad*Dawlat ; and  the  khalif  was  highly  displeased  on  learning  the  circum- 
stance.— K/iarshana  is  a city  on  the  Syrian  coast,  belonging  to  the  Greeks  (9). 
— Kostanliniya  {Constantinople)  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  belonging  to  the 
Greeks;  it  was  built  by  Kostantin  {Constantine),  the  first  king  of  that  nation 
who  became  a Christian. 


ll)  S«c  the  I’adma,  !Sa  1170.  fol.d. 

(1)  LiKrall;:  Hit  lide.  This  HKnu  u>  b<  inilogout  to  Ihc  Frrnrh  cipreuion:  ll  nxe  frotia  pat  i tut. 

(3)  Kharshaaa.  the  CAaratanum  Cattrum  of  Codrenui.  A great  portion  of  Cappadocia  bore  ibis  name.— 
iSec  St.  Marlin't  note  in  Lcbeau'i  Hitloire  dv  Ba$-Empirt,  t.  XIH.  p.  107.) 

{4)  Lilerallf : A man  may  be  rhoked  viitb  cool,  or  refreahing  water.  Theac  venes  were  addreaied  to  Saif 
ad'Dawtat;  apparently  from  Consianlioople,  wbere  the  author  wai  in  priaoo. 

. (8)  In  tbU  little  piece  and  the  one  which  follows,  lhave  substituted  the  feiDinine  pronoun  for  the  masculine. 

See  my  observations  on  this  subject  in  the  IntruducUon. 

(6)  Id  the  original  language  this  piece  is  full  of  jeux  dt  mott;  which,  in  Arabic  poetry  and  prose,  are  con- 
sidered by  rbetoridans  as  a great  beauty. 

(7)  In  Arabic,  td/tiko.  This  word  signifies  notes  taken  during  the  lectures  of  a professor. 

(8)  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  Abh  FarAs's  life  may  be  found  more  fully  related  in  Freylag's  Selecta 
ex  hiitorid  Ualebi.  Some  of  bU  poems  are  given  in  the  Yatlma;  ibe  most  remarkable  are  his 

or  hunting  pieces,  and  his  or  pieces  composed  in  the  land  of  the  Adm,  or  Greeks.  The  latter  are  full 
of  complaints  dike  the  Triatia  of  Ovid}*  and  the' author  implores  Saif  ad-Daw  lat,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms, 
to  pay  bis  ransom  and  free  him  from  captivity.  The  latter  was  not  very  prompt  in  acceding  to  the  entreaties 
of  AbA  FarAs,  and  for  this  the  poet  U conliDually  upbraiding  him. 

;9)  This  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  what  has  been  said  above,  but  Is  also  • gross  mistake. 


HARMALA. 

AbA  Abd  Allah  (1)  Harmala  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Harmala  Ibn  Im- 
ran Ibn  Kurad  at-Tiijibi  az-Zumaili,  was  a native  of  Misr.  His  ancestor  Kurad 
was  a slave  to  Salama  Ibn  Makhrama,  who  enfranchised  him.  Harmala  was 
one  of  as-Shaf1’s  disciples,  and  the  other  disciples  of  that  imam  used  to  frequent 
him  and  profit  by  his  knowledge.  He  was  well  informed  in  the  Traditions  and 
composed  {on  that  subject)  the  works  entitled  the  Mahsut  {extensive)  and  the 
Mukhtasir  {abridgment).  Muslim  Ibn  al-H^aj  cites  his  name  very  often  in 
the  Sahih  (2),  and  gives  some  Traditions  on  his  authority.  Born  A.  H.  1613 
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(A . I).  782-.'i) ; (lied  al  Misr  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  20lh  Shawwal,  243  ebru- 
ary,  A.  D.  838),  or,  it  is  said,  244.— T’oyVW  is  derived  from  Tujih,  which  is 
tlu!  name  of  a woman;  her  children  were  surnaroixl  Tujihi  after  her:  Zumaili 
means  belonging  to  Zumail,  a branch  of  the  tril>e  of  Tujih. — Ills  great-grand- 
father Ilarinala  Ibn  Imran  was  born  A.  II.  88  (A.  I).  009),  and  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  IT.  100  (A.  D.  776). 

(ti  Al-YiH  furnAincfi  him  AbO  HaCs. 

(2/  TbU  is  a cclobraled  roll<;etioo  ofTradiUon^. 


AL-HASA^  AL-HASRI. 

Abii  Said  al-Ilasan  Ibn  Abi  l-Hasan  Yusar  al-Itusri  (belonging  to  Basra)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Tdbis  (1)  ; he  possessed  all  the  branches  of  science  and 
was  noted  for  self-iiiortilicatioii,  fear  of  God,  and  devotion.  His  fatlier  was  a 
slave  who  liad  been  enfranchised  by  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  al-Ansari  (2),  and  bis  mo- 
ther liira  was  also  a slave  belonging  to  Onira  Salama,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives. 
(Tf'hen  he  (voj  a child)  it  happencMl  occasionallv  that  his  mother  was  kept  away 
by  some  occupation,  and  0mm  Salama  would  give  him  the  breast  to  prevent  him 
ISO  crying  and  to  quiet  him  till  her  return  ; to  the  blessed  influence  of  that  milk  are 
attributed  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
Aim  Amr  Ibn  al-.AIa  having  said  that  he  never  heard  persons  speak  with  more 
purity  and  elegance  than  al-Iiasan  al-Basri  and  al  IlajjaJ  Ibn  Y'usuf,  he  was  asked 
by  some  (lei-son  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  speaker,  and  replied  that  it  was 
al-Ilasan.  Al-Hasan  was  brought  up  at  Wadi  'l-Kura  (.3),  and  he  was  the  hand- 
somest person  in  Basra  till  the  accident  which  happened  to  his  nose  by  a fall 
from  a horse  (4).  Al-Asmai  relates  that  be  heard  his  father  say  : “ I never  saw 
“ a man  with  broader  wrists  than  al-Hasan,  their  breadtii  was  a span."  One  of 
al-IIasan  al-Basri’s  words  was:  “1  never  saw  a certainly  of  which  there  is  no 
“ doublj  bear  a greater  resemblance  to  a doubtful  thing  of  which  there  is  no  cer- 
“ tainty,  than  death  does."  When  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira  (5)  al-Fazari  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Irak  in  the  reign  of  Yazid  Ibn  Alid  al-Malik,  A.  H. 
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103  (A.  D.  721-2),  he  called  for  al-IIasan  al-Basri,  Muhammad  Ibn  Sirin  and  as- 
Shabi,  to  whom  he  said : “ Yaxid  is  the  khalif  {lieutenant)  of  God,  who  has 
“ chasen  him  as  his  lieutenant  over  his  servants  and  has  imposed  on  them  the 
“ obligation  of  ol>edience  unto  him;  he  has  also  reecived  my  promise  that  1 will 
“ hear  and  oliey  him;  and  he  has  now  appointed  me  to  what  you  see,  and  I 
receive  from  him  written  orders : must  1 oljey  him  in  whatever  order  he  takes 
“upon  himself  to  give?”  To  this  Ibn  Sirin  and  as-Slialn  gave  a cautious 
reply,  but  al-Hasan  al-Basri,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  this  answer  : 
“ 0 Ibn  Ilubaira ! God  outweighs  Yazid  and  Y'azid  cannot  outweigh  God  ; 
“ God  can  defend  thee  from  Yazid  and  Yazid  cannot  defend  thee  from 
“ God  ! He  will  soon  send  an  angel  to  take  thee  from  thy  throne  and  send 
“ thee  from  the  width  of  thy  palace  into  the  narrowness  of  the  tomb ! 

“ then  thy  deeds  alone  can  save  thee.  {Reflect,)  0 Ihn  Huhaira  ! if  thou 

*'  ever  actest  in  disobedienee  to  God,  that  he  hath  onlv  e.stahlished  this 
“ sultan  {civil  power)  for  the  protection  of  his  religion  and  his  worship- 

“ pers.  Confound  not  then  the  civil  |>ower  established  hy  God  with  his 

“ religion  ; for  no  obedience  is  due  to  a creature  which  di.soheys  its  cre- 
“ ator.”  Ibn  Ilubaira  then  rewarded  them,  but  Itestowed  a doiilile  rceom- 
pence  on  al-Hasan  al-Basri;  U|xtn  which  as-Shahi  said  to  Ilm  Sirin:  “\^'e 
“ gave  him  a poor  answer,  and  he  gave  us  a poor  reward.” — Al-Hasan  saw  one 
day  a handsome  man  of  fine  appearance,  and  on  asking  about  him,  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  a jester  to  persons  in  high  rank,  and  was  favoured  with  their 
friendship;  on  which  he  observed  that  he  was  a clever  fellow  (C),  and  that  he  never 
saw  any  one  hut  him  seek  to  obtain  fortune  by  means  of  a thing  whicli  resem- 
bled her  (7) ! — His  mother  was  {by  profession)  a story-teller  to  the  women  ; he 
went  into  her  house  one  day  and  found  her  eating  an  onion  which  she  had  in  her 
hand;  “Throw  away  that  nasty  weed,  mother!”  said  he.  “0  my  son!”  she 
replied,  “ you  are  old  and  advanced  in  years,  and  you  dote  sometimes.”  To 
which  he  retorted:  “Mother,  which -of  us  is  the  elder?” — Most  of  his  phrases 
were  maxims  of  w isdom  and  models  of  elegance.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Maisan  (8)  in  Irak.  The  birth  of  al-Hasan  took  place  at  Me- 
dina two  years  before  the  death  of  the  khalif  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  Iiorn  a slave ; he  died  at  Basra  on  the  1 st  K^ah,  1 1 0 (October,  A.  D. 
728).  His  funeral  was  most  remarkable;  Hamid  at-TawiI  (0)  gives  the  follow- 
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infl  account  [of  ii):  “ Al-Hasan  died  on  a Thursday  evening;  the  next  morii- 
“ ing,  Friday,  having  finished  the  requisite  ceremonies  with  the  corpse,  we 
“ bore  it  off,  after  the  Friday  prayer,  and  we  buried  il.  All  the  [)cople  followed 
“ the  funeral  and  were  so  taken  up  with  it,  that  no  afternoon  prayer  was  said 
“ that  day  in  the  mosque,  for  none  remained  in  it  to  pray;  this,  I believe,  was 
“ till  then  unexampled  in  Islamisin." — When  al-Hasan  was  on  the  jjoint  of 
death,  he  had  a fainting  fit,  and  he  said,  on  coming  to  himself;  “You  have 
“ awaked  me  out  of  gardens  and  fountains  and  an  honourahle  place  (10).’’ 

Before  the  death  of  al-IIasan,  a man  related  to  Ibn  Sirin  that  he  had  a dream  in 
which  he  saw  a bird  carry  away  the  finest  pebble  of  the  mosque.  “ Your  dream 
“ is  Inie,”  said  Ibn  Sirin,  “ it  is  al-Hasan  who  is  to  die ;”  and  a very  short  time 
afterwards  his  death  did  occur.  Ibn  Sirin  was  not  present  at  his  funeral,  on 
account  of  something  which  had  pas.scd  between  them ; and  he  survived  him 
one  hundred  days  only.  — As-Samani  says  that  Maisdn  is  a village  below 
Basra . 

(I)  See  noir  (3),  p»i;e  4. 

Abo  Sa«d  Z«icJ  Ibo  Thtbit  Ibii  aUDahhAk  al-Aniiri  (ona  of  AasArt  or  a//iei)  belonged  to 

Ibc  (ribe  of  Khazraj  and  «a$  a native  of  Medina.  He  died  In  that  rity,  A.  H.  54  (A.  D.  573-4S  Muhammad 
laid  to  his  followers:  **The  moat  learned  among  you  in  the  lawn  of  heritage  is  Zaid.**  As>Shlbi  relalev  that 
Ibo  Abb4$  once  held  the  stirrup  of  Zaid  Ibn  Thibil,  who  said  to  him:  *‘liow  I you,  who  are  the  uncle  of  tb« 

“ Illessed  Prophei,  bold  my  stirrup T" — “Yes,”  replied  the  other,  “it  is  thus  we  do  with  the  learned.'*  The 
khalifs  Umar  and  OthmAo  considered  him  without  an  equal  as  a judge,  a jurisconsult,  a ealculator  in  the  di> 
rision  of  iDherltancea,  and  a reader  of  the  Koran.  Some  of  the  chief  rdbit  profiled  by  hii  iessoni.  He  was 
was  one  of  those  who  wrote  down  the  portions  of  the  Koran  dictated  by  Muhammad,  and  be  acted  afterwards 
as  secretary  to  the  khalifs  Abb  Bakrand  Omar.  When  Omar  made  the  pilgrimage,  he  left  Zaid  Ibn  Thibit 
as  lieutenant,  and  Otbmin  did  the  same;  he  was  guardian  of  the  public  treasury  under  Othmlu.  Great  num- 
bersof  the  rompanrofis  and  TdbU  taught  Traditions  on  his  authority.— (rob.  al-Fukahd^t,  3.) 

(3)  Wadi  'l-Kura.  a celebrated  valley  often  mentioned  by  poets,  lies  at  a short  disunce  to  the  norib  of 
Medina. 

(4^  Literally:  From  his  beast;  so  It  may  have  been  either  a horse,  an  ass,  a mule,  or  a camel,  which  be  was 
riding  when  he  met  with  the  accident.  The  precise  nature  of  thia  accident  I have  not  discovered.  ^ 

v5)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Chre*(omathie,  t-  II.  p.  393.  f 

'6i  Lilcrally:  tlis  father  belongs  to  (todl  A common  mode  of  eipressing  admiration. 

(7)  He  meant  a fair  face,  which  deceives  evpectation. 

(81  **Afofsdn;  an  estensive  tract  of  country  covez'ed  with  villages  and  date-trees,  lying  between  Basra  and 
**  WasiU  Its  chief  town  is  MatsAn." — (Afardsfd.' — MaisAn  was  taken  by  KhAlid  Ibn  al-WAlld.  in  the  khalifat 
of  Abb  Bakr,  A.  U.  13. — Ad-Dahabi  says,  in  bis  iMnais  under  the  year  13:  **  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  the  aposlafe  Arabs,  Abb  Bokr  aenl  Kbilid  Ibo  al-Waltd  into  the  land  of  Basra,  which  was  then  called 
" the  land  of  al-Hind  (or  imUa).  KhAlid  proceeded  therefore  with  his  troops  from  abYimAroa,  and  basing 
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''entered  Uie  Itod  of  Basra,  he  siorned  al-Aika  iio^and  then  penetrated  into  MaUAo.  where  he  plondered 
" and  carried  off  prisoners  the  people  of  the  viUa^s;  he  then  went  towards  as>Sa«ld.  etc.*'-  [MS.  No.  62A. 
fol.  117  verso.) -AuTabari  calls  al-Hasan  al*Basri's  father,  Habib,  and  notices  the  cirrumataDce  of  his  rap- 
ture. Sec  Koseitarten's  Annait  of  at*Tabari,  tom.  II.  p.  21. 

\9‘<  Sec  iMle  (f).  pafte  170. 

(10)  Koran;  surat  26.  verses  87  and  58. 


ABU  ALI  AZ-ZAFARAM. 

Abii  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Miibammad  Ibn  as-Sabbah  az-Zafaraai,  was  one  of  I1H) 
as-SbaH's  disciples.  He  attained  an  eminent  rank  as  a doctor  of  the  law  and 
the  Traditions,  on  which  sidijects  he  composed  some  works,  and  he  acquired  an 
extensive  reputation.  Having  studied  with  assiduity  under  as-Sbafi,  be  Iwcame 
profoundly  learned,  and  he  used  to  say;  ‘'The  Traditionists  were  sleeping  till 
“ as^Sbafi  awoke  them;  and  not  a person  wears  an  ink-horn  but  is  under  obli- 
“gations  to  as-Sbafi  (1)!”  His  duty  was  (al  the  school)  to  read  aloud  the 
works  of  as-Shafi  in  his  prc.sence  (2).  He  learned  Traditions  from  Sofyan  Ibn 
Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  epoch,  such  as  Waki  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (3),  Anir 
Ibn  al-Haitham,  Yazid  Ibn  Harun(A),  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  four  persons 
who  handed  down  the  ancient  sayings  (5)  taught  by  as-Shalt;  the  othei-s  wcix- 
.‘U>u  Thaur,  Ahmad  Ihii  Hanlial,  and  al-Karahisi.  The  tradilionists  of  the 
modern  sayings  were  six,  namely  : al-Muzani,  ar-Rahi  Ihn  Siilaiman  al-Jizi, 
ar-Rahi  al-Muradi.al-Riiwaiti,  Harmala,  and  Yunus  Ihn  Abd  al-Ala;  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  doctors  have  been  already  given,  and  mention  shall  he  made  of  the 
others  hereafter.  Al-Bokhari,  in  his  Sahfh,  gives  some  Traditions  on  the  au- 
thority of  az-Zafarani,  and  he  is  quoted  also  by  Abu  Dawiid  as-Sije$tani,  at- 
Tinnidi,  and  others.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Shaban,  A.  II. 

260  (.lune,  A.  D.  874),  or  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  according  to  Ibn  Kani  (6); 
hut  as-Samani,  in  his  Ansdb,  places  his  death  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi, 

269. — Zdfardni  is  derived  from  az-Zdfardniya  {the  saffron-field)^  which  is 
the  name  of  a village  near  Baghdad.  The  Zafarani  street,  in  that  city,  was  so  . . 
called  because  this  doctor  had  dwelt  in  it:  Abd  Ishak  as-Shirazi  says,  in  his 
Tabakdt  al-Fukahd:  “ And  there,  in  the  Zafarani  street,  is  the  mosque  of  as- 
“ Shall  in  which  I formerly  studied." 
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[l\  Thr<>f  lt*l  word*  «rre  Mid  not  bjax*ZAQriou  but  by  Alinsd  Ibn  Haobol. 

{i^  Thu  very  utu«l;  the  itudent  «bQ  bad  made  the  Most  progreai,  read  the  book  aloud,  and.  ai  he 
pn»ceeded.  the  matter  made  hU  observation!  and  explained  difHcultiea;  ibeu*  remarks  were  iurocdiately  aril* 
ten  do«a  by  the  rest  of  the  clatl.  and  fonned  tdUkus. 

(3)  AbA  Sofy&n  Wall  Ibii  al-JarrAh  tbn  Adi  Ibn  Malth,  a desrendani  from  the  tribe  of  AAnir  Ibn  Satia,  a 
skilful  jurbronsult.  a Traditionist,  and  a man  of  loammit,  was  born  in  A.  H.  (A.  D.  746>7>  at  ILAfa. 
where  his  father  was  keeper  of  the  public  treasury.  Abft  llanifa  was  one  of  the  masters  under  srbom  he  stu- 
died; be  proliled  greatly  by  that  imim's  tuition,  and  followed  hU  doctrines  in  giving  /rifiraa,  nr  opinions  on 
points  of  bw.  Hr  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Bfekka  terentr  limes,  and  on  returning  from  the  last,  he  died  at 
Paid,  a town  in  Arabia.  batr-w.iy  between  M>-kka  aod  KAfa.  in  A.  El.  197  (A.  D.  812-3;.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  mildness  and  liberality.— a:-Zomdn,  M8.  No.  610.  fol.  18  eerso.) 

(4)  AbA  Khftlid  Yaild  Ibn  llarAii  Ibn  DlwAd  Ibn  Thkbil  si-Wistli  [6r/ongtng  fo  ll'dsHi  was  doKended 
from  a native  of  Bukhara,  w ho  had  been  a slave  to  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  was  afterwards  enfraoclilsed.  Valid 
was  a man  of  learning,  merit,  and  piety;  a Ad/ts,  a jurisconsult,  and  a Tradiiionist.  It  was  at,  Baghdad  that 
he  taught  the  Traditions,  of  wbieb  be  knew  by  he^rt  thirty  thousand.  The  esteem  in  which  be  was  held 
may  l»e  judged  from  the  fact,  that  through  dread  of  his  opposition,  the  khalif  al-MamAn  hesiiated  for  some 
lime  before  asserting  bis  favourite  opinion,  that  the  Koran  was  rteated;  this  heretical  doctrine  was  itrenu- 
oiisly  opposed  by  Yaxid.  He  w>as  bom  A.  H.  1 18  (A.  D.  736\  and  died  in  206  (A.  D.  821-'2l.<-| Jffrdr  ni- 
XamAn,  fol.  64.) 

(8)  Since  writing  ibr  note  on  the  onn'en/  sayinpi  taught  by  as-SbAfl  (see  page  6},  1 have  observed  that 
mention  is  made,  in  the  Tiibakdt  al-PuAuAd.  of  some  works  by  him,  apparently  on  the  same  subjerk.  AI- 
OtbmAni,  Ibe  author  of  the  TabaAdf,  says:  '*  As-Sh4fl  composed  in  Irak  his  anrienf  book  ijb^, 

**  which  be  entitled  al-Hujja  {the  proof*.'.  Ihen  went  to  Egypt,  in  A.  H.  199.  and  composed  there  his  neie 
*'  or  modern  books."  (MS.  N'o.  753.  fol.  24.)  Of  the  latter,  llajji  Khalifa  does  not  speak,  but  from  what 
he  says  of  the  Hujja.  it  was  probably  a work  of  jurisprudence;  it  may  be.  therefore,  that  those  ancient  sayings 
were  decisions  or  sentences  pronounced  on  points  of  law  by  tbe  Companions  of  Muhammad,  aod  the  modern 
ones  were  similar  decisions  given  by  the  succeeding  imims  and  muflii.  — See  the  life  of  as>Sbin  in  thU 
work. 

(6!  The  *d/fi  AbA  'l-llusatu  Abd  al-BAkI  Ibn  KAnI  Ibn  ManAk  Ibn  Witliik,  a client  by  enfranchisement 
of  the  Omaiyide  family  and  a native  of  Baghdad,  was  bom  In  the  year  265  {A.  D.  878*9;  tie  learned  tbe  Tra- 
ditions from  tbe  nmst  emineiit  masters  of  that  age,  and  composed  a Mojam  <u-SahAbat,  or  biographical  list 
of  Muhammad's  companions.  Ilis  ciaclilude  was  not,  however,  generally  admitted,  and  ad-DArakulnl  de- 
clares that,  as  a hitfi:,  he  committed  frequent  mistakes.  In  Ibe  last  years  of  his  life,  his  mental  faculties  were 
deranged.  Died  in  tbe  month  of  ShawwAl,  A.  If.  351  (Xovetn.,  A.  D.  962u— 'Ad-Dababi’s  Annali.  MS.  No. 
646.}- Ibn  RbalMkAn  cites  nrrasionillj  an  historical  work  by  Ibn  RInt,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  Annali. 


AL-ISTAKHRI. 

Abii  Said  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  al-FadI  aMsIakhri,  a doc- 
tor of  the  sect  of  as-SbaPi,  was  a rival  (/n  talent)  to  Abu  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  (I), 
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and  a conioniporary  (aho)  of  llm  Abi  Huraira.  He  is  aiiibor  of  some  good 
works  on  jurisprudence,  among  others,  the  Kitiih  al-Akdia  (book  of  lef^al  deci- 
sions) {'2).  He  was  kadi  at  Kumm  (3),  and  he  filled  the  office  of  midilasib  (4) 
at  Bagltdad.  His  piety  and  abstinence  were  great ; having  been  appointed  kadi  of 
Sijestan  (the  khalif)  al-Muktadir,  he  proceeded  thither  and  examined  into 
the  marriage  contracted  by  the  |>eople  of  that  province;  and  on  finding  that,  in 
most  of  them,  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  had  been  neglected,  he 
annulled  them  all.  He  was  bom  A.  H.  244  (A.  D.  8.48-9),  and  died  on  Friday, 

12th  or  14th  of  the  latter  Juniada,  A.  H.  328  (March,  A.  D.  940);  some  say 
iliat  his  deatit  took  place  in  the  montli  of  Shahan. — Istakhri  means  native  of 
Islakhar,  a town  in  Persia  which  has  produced  a number  of  men  eminent  for 
learning.  It  is  staled  also  that  tb^  ;relativc  adjective  derived  from  Istakliai' 
assumes  sometimes  a final  z,  and  becomes  Istakharzi;  this  is  analogous  to  tile 
formation  of  Alanvazi  and  Rdzi,  derived  from  Marw  and  Rai. 

<1)  **  Aba  hhak  al-Marwazi  said;  ‘When  1 rnlrred  Bapcbdad»  there  «rre  none  in  that  riljr  worth  studying 

under,  eirept  Ihn  Suraij  and  aMslakhri.**— (T<i6.  a$~Shaf.  fol.  0.) 

(S)  *'  Aba  Irhak  aS'Shirtii  lays,  in  bis  TabaktU,  that  al-Ulakbri  wrote  a large  volume  on  the  duties  of  a 
**  kidi;  a good  work.”— (Tab.  a»~Shaf.] 

(3)  Aumm,  a town  in  Irak  Ajami  to  the  south  of  Teheran. 

(4)  The  .ffuAMrfb  was  the  magistrate  ehar|f;ed  with  the  rivil  polire  of  the  dl;;  he  inipeeted  the  provifiinisi 
weights  and  measures,  suppressed  nuisanres,  etc.  In  M.  dc  Hamiser'f  l„amditrv9rK*Umng , page  148,  will  be 
found  an  eicellent  chapter  on  the  subject. 

IBiN  ABI  HURAIRA. 

Abfi  Ali  al-Hasan  ]bn  al-lln$ain  Ihn  Abi  Huraira,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as- 
Shafi,  learned  jurisprudence  from  AIni  '1-Abbas  Ibn  Suraij  and  Abii  Ishak 
al-Marwazi.  (Jn  his  lessons)  he  explained  al-Muzani’s  Mttkhlasir,  and  this 
explanation  was  taken  down  in  writing  (1)  by  Abu  Ali  't-Tabari.  He  com- 
posed some  treatises  on  the  secondary  points  of  jurisprudence,  and  he  gave  Ics-  191 
sons  in  Baglidad  to  a great  number  of  students.  He  became  the  imam  (or  pre- 
sident) of  the  Sbafites  in  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  and  continued  to  be  highly 
respected,  both  by  princes  and  by  subjects,  till  he  died  in  the  month  of.  Rajah, 

A.  H.  345  (A.  D.  956-7). 

(1|  Or  else:  Wis  Ukev  dows  Id  ibe  form  of  « tdUka.  etc.  8e«  page  69,  note  aod  page  374,  note  (3). 
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ABU  ALI  T-TABARI. 

I 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Kasim  at-Tabari,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafl, 
learned  jurisprudence  from  Ibn  Abi  lluraira  (whose  life  has  been  just  giren), 
and  drew  up,  from  the  remarks  made  by  that  master  during  his  lessons,  the 
work  which  is  entitli>d  TalikiU  al-Tahari  (\),  He  inhabited  Baghdad,  where 
be  became  professor  on  the  death  of  Ibn  Abi  Huraira,  and  wrote  a number  of 
works,  such  as  the  Muharrar  fi  'n-Ntizar  {the  written  treatise  on  disquisition), 
which  was  the  first  work  composed  on  the  science  of  eontroeersy  in  the  abstract; 
the  Ifsdh  (exposition),  a treatise  on  law;  a voluminous  work  on  the  iddat  (2) 
in  ten  parts;  a treatise  on  dialectics,  atid  one  on  the  main  points  of  the  law. 
He  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  H.  30.">  (A.  D.  917-8).  — Tabari  means  native  of  Ta- 
berestdn,  an  extensive  province  cotitaining  a great  number  of  towns,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Ainol:  this  country  has  produced  many  learned  men.  As  for  Ta- 
hardtd,  it  means  native  of  Tiberias,  a town  in  Syria : of  this  we  shall  speak 
again  in  its  proper  place.  — 1 have  found  in  some  works  containing  lists  of  juris- 
consults and  their  biographies,  that  the  real  name  of  Abii  .Ali  ’l-Tabari  was  al- 
Hasan,  as  here  given,  hut  1 |>crreivc  that  the  Khatib,  in  his  History  of  Bagh- 
dad, places  him  among  the  Husains. 


(t)  The  meaning  of  (he  word  foHJka  U eipUined  in  nole  (3),  page  55,  and  note  (2),  page  374. 

{S)  The  iddat  denote!  a certain  period  of  lime  which  roust  elapse  before  a widow  or  a divorced  woman  can 
legally  contract  a new  marriage. — (See  flamilloa'i  Htdaya,  vol.  I.  p.  359,  and  D'Ohuon's  Emp.  Otkam. 
tom.  ▼.  p.S38.) 


ABU  ALI  L-FABIKI. 

AbA  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Barhun  (I)  al-Fariki  (2)  was  a 
doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-ShaH.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Maiyalarikin  under 
AbA  Abd  Allah  al-KazrAni  (1),  on  whose  death  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  where 
he  took  lessons  from  AbA  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  the  author  of  the  Muhadtlab,  and 
AbA  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  the  author  of  the  Shdmil.  He  then  filled  tlie  place 
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of  klidi  in  the  city  ofWasit,  and  it  is  related  by  the  hdfi%  as-SiUfi  that  when 
he  was  at  Wiiit,  he  asked  Khamis  Ibn  Ali  al-Hdzi  (4)  about  a BUinber  et  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest,  Abd  Ali  ’i-Fkriki,  and  obtained  thia  anawer;  *‘He  is 
“ pre-eminent  as  a jurisconsult  and  succeeded  Abd  Taglab  as  kadi;  his  tntclli-  . 
“ gence,  justice,  and  excellent  administration  surpassed  every  expectation.” 
He  learQcd  Traditions  from  Abd  Bakr  the  khatib  and  others  of  the  same 
period,  and  led  a mortiiied  and  devout  life.  He  is  author  of  a work  entitled  ^ 
al-Fawdid,  etc.  (notes  on  the  Muhaddab),  and  Ibn  Abi  Asrdn  was  taught 
Traditions  by  him.  He  gave  his  lessons  out  of  the  Shamil,  and  continued  to 
do  so  till  his  death,  .which  look  place  at  Wasit  on  Wednesday,  22nd  Muhar- 
ram,  A.H.  528  (November,  A.D.  1133).  He  was  interred  in  the  mosque  where 
he  taught.  Bom  at  Maiyafarikin  in  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  433  (December, 
A.D.  1041).  V . . 


(1)  Not  BurhAn,  as  marked  bjr  error  in  the  Arabic  leit. 

fS)  A/*FdriM  mcAOft  natire  of  Maiyafdriktn. 

(3j  The  imlm  AbO  Abd  Allah  Uuhammad  Ibn  BaijAo  aUKazrOni,  a doctor  of  the  aert  of  as->6hkn,  stu- 
died under  al-Uablmtli.  and  had  afterwards  for  pupils  Nasr  al-Makdtsi,  Abd  Bakr  as-Sblshi,  AbA  Ali  * 

‘I'Fkrlki,  AbA  ’l-MabUin  ar-Ruyiint  and  others,  lie  composed  a work  on  jurisprudence,  entitled  al-lbdnat 
and  died  A.  II.  455  (A.  D.  10A3).~(rab.  ai-5Ad^.  Tab.  o/-Fob.)  In  these  works,  his  name  is  spelled  ai-A'ax- 
rdnl,  and  not  al-Kazrawkni  as  in  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  KhalUkln. 

(4)  AbA  ’l-Kararo  Ehamls  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Ahmad,  a celebrated  Adfis  and  TradlUonist  of  Wksit,  was  a man 
of  learning,  veracitr,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  Arabic  philology.  Born  A.  H.  443  (A.  D.  1050-1) ; died  > 

A.  H.  501  (A.  D.  im-8).— (robdidrof  ff-jfds.) 


IBN  AL-MARZUBAN  AL-KADl  AS-SIRAFI. 

f 

Abii  Ssid  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Manubftn  as-Sitifi,  sumamed  al- 
Ktdi  (the  kadi),  was  a grammarian  and  an  inhabitant  of  Baghdad,  where  he  acted 
as  deputy  to  the  kadi  Abil  Muhammad  Ibn  MacAf  (1).  He  possessed  a superior  ^c-  loi 
quaintance  with  the  system  of  grammar  adopted  by  the  learfied  men  of  Basra  (2]|^ 
and  he-  made  a very  good  apmmentary  on  the^mAmar  of  SlbAwaih;  he  com- 
posed also  the  following  wirfka:  a treatise  on  the  alif  of  union  and  the  alif  of 
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sepralion  (3)  ; a history  of  the  Basra  grammarians;  a work  on  the  final  pause 
and  the  commencement  of  phrases  (4);  a treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry  aad  elo-i- 
ifuence;  and  a commeiitaiy  on  Ihii  Diuaid's  MaksUra.  , He  learned  the  reading 
of  the  Koran  (5]  from  Ahu  Bakr  Ibn  Mujahid,  philology  from  Ibn  Duraid,  and 
grammar  from  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  as-Sarraj.  He  himself^d  many  pupils  and  gave 
lessons  on  a variety  of  subjects,  such  as  tlic  Koran  and  its  readings^  the  sekT 
ences  connected  with  the  Koran  (6),  grammar,  philotogy,  jurisprudence,  the 
rules  for  the  sharing  of  inherited  properly,  arithmetic,  metaphysics,  poetry, 
prosody,  and  rhyme.  He  was  retired  and  holy  iu  his  life,  virtuous  in  his  con- 
duct, and  gifted  witli  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind.  In  his  religious  opinions 
he  was  a Molazelile,  but  did  not  let  it  appear,  and  he  supported  himself  wlmlly 
by  the  lalxuir  of  his  bands,  copying  books  for  his  livelihood.  His  fatlier  was 
a Magian  and  bis  real  name  was  Behzad,  but  tbe  son  changed  it  into  Abd  Allah. 
He  used  often  to  recite  these  lines  in  llic  presence  of  his  assembled  auditors; 

Seek  a calm  retreat  where  you  may  taste  of  joy;  time  passes  away,  and  you  will  re- 
main rompanionless.  Yon  place  your  hopes  on  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  is  like  an 
animal  in  pregnancy;  none  know  what  it  may  bring  forth. 

He  and  .AbiVI-Faraj  al-Ispabani,  the  author  of  the  Aghdni,  were  on  ill  terms 
through  jealousy,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  talent;  and  Abii  '1-Faraj 
composed  on  him  the  following  verses : 

You  hold  not  the  first  rank,  neither  did  the  masters  under  whom  you  studied;  and 
useless  is  the  stinted  flow  of  your  learning.  May  Uod  curse  such  grammar,  poetry, 
and  prosody  as  comes  from  SIrif.  ' 

He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday, 2nd  dfRajab,  A.H.  3fi8  (February,  A.  D.  979), 
at  the  age  of  eigbty-four  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Khaizuran. 
The  following  statement  wasuMuleby  his  son  Abu  Muhammad  Yiisuf:  “.My  fa- 
“ ther's  family  inhabited  Slr4J‘;  he  was  born  in  that  city,  and  it  was  there  he 
“ commenced  his  studies,  .Us.-was  tinder  tweoty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
'^Omin,  where  be  applied  bU  mind  to  jurisprudence.  He  then  returned  to 
“ SirM  .und  af^wards  proceed  to  Askar  Mukram,  where  he  slopped  with 

Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  the  (Afofose/i/e)  metaphysician,  who  gave  )titi>  ttn 
“ honourable  reception  and  showed  bun  a marked,  preference  above  hi^ptbor 
“disciples.  He  then  .went  to  Baghdad  and  .acUfil  as  deputy  to  (be  kadi  Abu 
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“ Muhammad  llm  Man'iT,  first  in  that  pari  of  ihe  city  which  lies  on  the  easi 
“ hank  of  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  in  Imlh  divisions.” — Sirdji  is  derived  from 
Straff  the  name  of  a city  on  tlie  sea-coast  of  Persia,  near  Kerman ; this  city  has 
produced  a number  of  learned  men.  In  the  life  of  Yusuf,  the  son  of  as-Siraii, 
we  sliall  give  some  additlSnal  information  respecting  Siraf. 


(1)  Abo  Muhammad  Obald  AHafa  Ibo  Ahmad  Ibn  MArOf  was  kddi  t^uddt  'ffrand-kddi)  of  Baghdad. 
Iledfrd  fn  the  moolh  of  Aifar,  A.  n.  381  (A.  D.  WI).~[M8.  No.  fol.  127.) 

(2)  On  the  eonqoMl  of  Syria  and  Per^a  bj  the  Moalima.  a number  of  Muhammad'a  roin|»aiUooft  lelUed  at 
Kfifa.  Baira,  MadAln.  and  other  dliei  la  iboso  counlrm : imbued  uilh  tbe  docirinea  of  Ulamiam  and  aocua- 
loroed  to  the  practieal  applkatloo  of  the  law  under  the  direetion  of  tbe  Propltei.  they  were  coutidered  aa  tbe 
iureit  guidff  in  tbe  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  That  book,  compoaed  avowedly  in  the  purest  Arabic,  of- 
fered many  diffirultira  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of  tbe  Desert  Arabe,  a race  who  alone 
spoke  the  language  In  ita  perfection.  Tbe  study  of  the  ancient  pocta  was  therefore  runaldcred  aa  neccaaary 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  Koran  { and  their  poems,  often  obscure  from  the  intricacy  of  their  conUniction  and 
tbrir  obfolete  terma,  required  the  aasbtance  of  frrammatkal  analysis  and  philology  to  render  them  com- 
prehensible. It  was  particularly  at  Basra  and  Khfa  that  the  cultura  of  these  incidental  branches  of  isla- 
relc  knowledge  was  pursued  with  suceass,  and  lad  to  tbe  dereiopmonl,  in  each  city,  of  a system  of  Koranic 
reading  and  interpretatloB.  and  grammatical  analysis,  differing  in  some  points  from  that  taught  in  tbe  other. 
They  varied  even  in  their  manner  of  reading  the  ancient  poems,  and  the  suppresslonf.  additions,  and  vari- 
atJons  peculiar  to  each  school  produced  two  distinct  editions  of  all  the  anteislamic  poets. 

(5)  See  M.  deSacy'a  Grammair§  arah$,  t 1.  p W. 

(4)  See  Grammaire,  1. 1.  p.  74. 

(8)  Sec  page  151,  note  (1).  ^ 

(6)  See  FIttgel'a  Bajji  Khalifa,  i.  1.  p,  37. 


ABU  ALI  L-FAIUSl. 


Aim  All  aUllasan  llm  Ahmad  Ibn  Al>d  al-Ghaflar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Sulai- 
man  Ihn  ALan  al-Kirisi,  the  first  grammarian  of  his  time,  was  lx)m  in  llie  town 
of  Fasa  and  went,  in  the  year  307  (A.  D.  919-20),  to  Baghdad,  where  he  made 
his  studies.  He  (ravelled  over  many  countries  and  stop[)ed  for  some  time  with 
Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  llamdan  at  Aleppo,  to  a’hom  he  had  Iv'cn  presented  in  A.  H.  341 
(A.  D.  9S2-.3) : he  had  there  some  conferences  with  al-.VIutanabbi.  From  iluil, 
lie-  proceeded  to  Fars,  wlien*  he  wa.s  admitted  into  the  society  of  Adad  ad- 
Uawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  and  gained  his  favour  and  esteem  to  a high  degree;  so  I03 
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much  so,  dial  Adad  ad-Dawlal  said:  “In  grammar  1 am  the  humble  servant  of 
Abii  All  ’l-Fasawi.”  Abu  Ali  composed  for  that  prince  his  grarnmatical 
works,  the  Iddh  (iHust ration)  and  the  Takmila  (^supplement) ; the  history  of 
this  circumstance  is  well  known  (1).  It  is  related  that  he  was  one  day  playing 
at  mall  (2)  w idi  Adad  ad-Dawlal  in  die  Maidan  (hippodrome)  ofShir4z,  and  was 
asked  by  bim  why  the  exception  is  put  in  the  accusative  in  this  expression : The 
people  came  except  Zaid  (venit  populus  si  non  Zeidtan)'}  To  which  he  re- 
plied : ‘‘  It  is  governed  in  the  accusative  by  a verb  understood." — “ How,”  said 
Adad  ad-Dawlat,  “ is  the  ellipsis  to  be  filled  up?” — “ 'fhus,”  replied  Abil  Ali: 
“ I except  Zaid." — “Why  not  put  it  in  the  nominative,”  observed  4he  prince, 
“ and  Gll  the  ellipsis  thus ; Zaid  kept  back  (abstinuit  Zeidus)T’  Abu  Ali  was 
silenced  by  this  remark,  and  at  last  said : “ This  is  a game  of  give  attd  take  (3).” 
When  he  returned  home,  he  composed  on  this  subject  a treatise,  which  obtained 
Adad  ad-Dawlal's  approlialion ; and  he  mentions,  in  his  Iddh,  that  the  exception 
is  governed  in  the  accusative  by  die  verb  which  precedes  (bjr  the  verb  came),  in 
consequence  of  its  corroboration  by  the  word  except. — It  is  related  by  Abd 
'l-Kasim  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Aiidalusi  [native  of  Spain),  that  [at  a socieif)  where 
he  and  Abd  Ali  were  present,  the  conversation  fell  upon  poetry,  and  Abu  Ali 
said  : “1  envy  you  the  faculty  of  making  verses;  as  for  roe,  my  genius  is  not 
“ favourable  to  it,  alibough  I am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  which 
“ form  the  liasis  of  poetry."  A [lerson  then  asked  him  if  he  had  never  com- 
“ posed  verses,  to  which  be  replied:  “I  know  of  three  verses  only  made  by  me  ; 
“ they  were  com|iosed  on  gray  hairs,  and  run  thus; 

I dyed  my  gray  hairs  becaase  they  were  a tnbject  of  reproach ; but  it  is  rather  the 
^ dyeing  of  gray  hairs  which  should  doeerre  reproaches.  I did  it  not  Ihrodgh  apprehen- 
sion of  being  abandoned  by  my  beloved,  and  it  was  not  censure  or  reproaches  which  1 
dreaded ; but  because  gray  bain  are  Uamable,  I dyed  them  as  a punishment 

Abd  Ali  cites  the  following  verse  of  Abd  TammUm's  as  an  example  of  a rule 
given  by  him  in  his  Iddh,  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  verb  [to  be): 

He,  fit  whose  resolutions  and  intentions  the  meadow  of  vain  desire  is  the  pasture- 
• gronna,  will  ever  remain  poor. 

■*  V,;:  . -• 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  di#  not  cite  the  verse  because  Abd 
Tammam  was  an  author  whose  compositions  night  be  quoted  as  authorities,  but 
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l)ccausp  Adad  ad-Dawlat  liked  it  and  was  fond  of  repealing  it.  .Abii  Ali  'l-Fa- 
risi  is  author  of  the  following  works:  The  Tazkira  [remembrancer),  a large 
volume;  a treatise  on  the  short  and  the  long  AUf  (4)j  the  Hujja  {prooj)  on 
the  readings  of  ihe  Koran  (5);  tlie  Aghfil  (negligences),  treating  of  the  omis- 
sions made  by  az-Zajjaj  tn  his  Madni;  the  Hundred  Agents  (or  governing  parts 
of  speech)-.  Questions  discussed  at  Alep[>o,  Baghdad,  Shiraz,  and  Basra,  each 
forming  a separate  work;  Questions,  discussed  at  Conferences,  etc. — In  the  year 
G48  (A.  D.  1250-1),  I was  at  Cairo,  and  I had  a dream  (6)  in  which,  methought, 

1 went  out  to  the  village  of  KalvOb  and  there  entered  a funeral  chapel.  I found 
it  to  be  annld  building  discoloured  with  (the)  dust  (of  age),  and  in  it  I met  three 
persons  whn  were  stopping  there  from  religious  motives  (7).  As  I admired  the 
Is'auty  of  the  edifice  and  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  I said  to  them:  “Rv 
“ whom  was  this  erected  (8)?”  hut  they  could  not  inform  me,  and  afterwards 
one  of  tliem  said  that  the  shaikh  Abu  Ali  '1-Firisi  had  sojourned  in  that  cha- 
pel for  many  years;  we  then  had  a conversation  about  him,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  person  witli  whom  I was  speaking  said;  “And  with  his  other  talents, 

“ he  possessed  that  of  poetry;’’  to  which  1 replied:  “ I nerer  met  any  of  his 
“ poetry.” — “ I shall  recite  you  some  of  it;”  said  he,  and  he  then,  with  a sweet 
voice,  pronounced  three  verses.  When  he  had  ended,  I awoke,  and  the 
chaiTning  sound  of  his  voice  still  rung  in  my  cars,  hut  the  last  verse  alone  re- 
mained in  my  recollection;  it  was  as  follows: 

* 

People  in  prosperity  are  pleased  with  no  one;  what  must  they  be  when  they  sufTcr 
affliction  or  afflict  others? 

To  conclude,  his  merits  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  or  enumerated, 
(but)  he  was  suspected  of  lieing  a Motazelite  (9).  He  was  bom  A.  H.  288  ftn 
(A.  D.  901),  and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  17tli  of  the  latter  Bahi 
(some  say  of  the  first),  A.  H.  377  (August,  A.  D.  987):  he  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  called  the  Shiinizi. — Fasawi  is  derived  from  Fasa,  which  is  the 
name  of  a city  in  the  province  of  Pars;  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
life  of  al-Basasiri  (10). — Kalyiib  is  a little  village  with  numerous  gardens,  at 
two  or  three  parasangs’  distance  from  Cairo. 

(I)  I have  not  as  yet  fouix)  aoj  relation  of  It. 

(S)  Literally:  Aaciny. 
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(3)  LUerallv:  That  auswer  U blppodromir.  H«  meiDt  that,  ta  the  advanUfe*  of  each  adterMn’  areallcr> 
nate  in  a well-playrd  gauie  uf  roflll.  mj  It  v>a»  in  ibit  graimaatical  content 

(4)  S«e  M.  de  Sacr'a  Grammairt  arahe,  t.  I.  p|».  60.  <M. 

(5}  See  page  152.  note  fl). 

(6}  See  page  46.  note  (7). 

v7)  In  Arabic.  MujAttirikn ; the  .tfujdiriraf  meaoi  a religious  retreat  or  residence  at  a mos^iue  ora  cha|»el 
built  over  the  tomb  of  a holy  man. 

(8)  Literally:  Ktde  i.aut  fu«Pio),  cuyui  coraiTMcUo  left)  Aiecf 
(9;  See  Porock'f  Spttimtn  JUtt.  Arah. 

^10)  See  pAge  173. 


ABU  AHMAD  AL-ASK ARl. 

Abu  Ahmad  al-IIasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Said  al-Asknri,  one  of  (he  givat  mas- 
ters in  general  lilerature  and  a luifiz  (1)  of  the  first  rank,  was  a narrator  of  his- 
torical facts  and  anecdotes  ; he  taught  also  from  memory  a great  quantity  of 
ancient  poetry.  Among  the  instructive  works  composed  bv  him,  is  the  volu- 
minous compilation  entitled  llie  Kildb  at-TasMf  (bonk  of  logogriphes)  (2). 
The  Sahib  Ibn  Ahbad  wished  to  sec^  him,  and  not  finding  any  other  means  of 
meeting  him,  he  represented  to  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Ihn  Buwaih,  the  prince  in 
whose  service  he  acted  as  vizir,  that  the  affairs  of  Askar  Mukram  had  got  into 
disorder,  and  that  his  (/Ac  vizirs')  presence  was  necessary  to  set  them  right; 
and  by  this  statement,  he  obtained  his  sovereign's  authorisation  to  procec-d  to  that 
city.  He  had  hoped  that  (on  his  arrival)  Ahu  Ahmad  would  wait  upon  him, 
but,  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  wrote  him  the  following  lines: 

When  you  refused  to  visit  us  and  said ; “ I am  weak  and  cannot  bear  the  trot  of  the 
“ camel we  came  from  a distant  land  to  visit  you,  and  many  were  the  nights  we 
halted,  at  stations  of  which  some  had  been  already  frequented,  and  others  never  be- 
fore. We  now  ask  you  if  there  be  good  cheer  for  your  guest:  we  n>ean  not  well  filled 
dishes;  we  wish  only  to  fill  our  eyes  (with  your  presence). 

To  those  verses  were  joined  some  lines  in  prose,  and  Abil  Ahmad,  in  his 
answer,  replied  to  the  prose  with  prose  and  to  the  poetry  with  this  well-known 
verse : 

I resolve  on  doing  a determined  act,  had  I force  enough ; but  the  wild  ass  is  pre- 
vented from  making  his  spring  (3). 
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When  ihe  Sahib  read  the  answer,  he  was  astonished  at  the  appropriateness 
of  the  verse  to  his  own  ease  (4),  and  exclaimed : “By  Allah ! had  I known  that  he 
“ would  have  thought  of  this  verse,  I should  have  written  those  I sent  to  him 
“ in  a dilTerent  rhyme." — The  vers(!  itself  is  by  Sakhr  ibn  Amr  Ibn  as-Sharid. 
brother  of  (the  poeteis)  al-Khansa,  and  Itelongs  to  a celebrated  piece  compose*! 
hy  him  under  the  following  circumstances;  lie  was  present  at  a combat  against 
the  tril)e  of  Asad,  and  received  a spear-wound  fiem  Kabia  Ibn  Tltaur  al-Asadi, 
and  some  of  the  rings  which  formed  his  coat  of  mail  were  driven  into  his  side 
hy  the  force  of  the  blow ; during  the  space  of  a year  he  continued  most  danger- 
ously ill,  and  was  attended  by  his  mother  and  his  w’ife  Siilaima.  Sulaidia, 
however,  got  tired  of  him,  and  said  to  a woman  who  asked  her  how  her  Uus- 
land  was : “ He  is  not  alive,  so  as  to  give  hopes ; neither  is  he  dead,  so  as  to  lie 
“ forgotten."  These  words  were  overheard  by  Sakhr,  who  said  ; * 

I see  that  the  mother  of  Sakhr  is  not  fatigued  with  attending  me,  bnt  Sniaima  dis- 
likes my  couch  and  my  presence.  I had  never  apprehended  being  irksome  to  thM, 

[O  Sulaimal)  but  who  has  (net)  been  deceived  by  fortune  1 Hy  my  iifbl  you  have 
awakened  one  that  slept,  and  caused  one  to  hear  that  ha<)  two  cars.  Is  there  a man  who  IBd 
showed  his  wife  the  same  affection  which  he  showed  his  mother  f that  man  must  have 
led  a life  of  misery  and  contempt.  I resolve  on  doing  a determined  act,  had  I force 
enough;  but  the  wild  ass  is  prevented  from  making  his  spring  (5).  Ilealh  is  better 
than  a life  of  {of  ntffering),  in  which  the  couch  of  Ihe  chieftain  is  {painful)  as  Ihe  point 
of  the  spear  [6). 

Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari  was  born  on  Thursday,  Kkh  Shawwal,  29.1  (August, 

A.  D.  906),  and  died  on  Friday,  the  7ih  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  382  (February,  A.  U. 
993).  He  stiuiied  under  Ihn  Uuraid,  and  composed  the  following  works;  al- 
Mukhlal^  tpa  'l-MtUalif  (the  dissimilar  and  similar)  (7) ; a treatise  on  the 
the  Sdenoe  of  Logic ; Maxims,  and  Proverbs ; on  Auguries,  etc.  — 'j^skari  is 
derived  from  Atkar;  there  arc  a number  of  'places  bearing  this  name,  but  ihc 
heat  known  is  Askar  Mukram  (Mukram’s  camp),  a city  in  the  province  of'Ah- 
waz ; the  Mukram  whose  name  it  bears  is  Mukram  al-Bhhili,  its  founder  (8). 

AbA  Ahmad  was  a native  of  this  plaea.'NS-In  another  part  of  this  work  we  shall 
notice  the  relative  adjective  Askari  with  a different  derivation. 

(1)  Sec  pige  57,  note(l). 

(2  TMi^cV % Baiji 

(3j  Tbe  poem  from  nhicb  ibis  verse  is  uken.  is  in  the  same  measure  and  rbrinc  as  tbe  lines  wriuco  bv 
ihc  Sdkib.  . , * 
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(4)  TbU  \ex$e  oflco  cited  »t(ceUic«tl|  to  pereoDi  nbo  met  with  • diMppomtneDt  when  they  le««l  ei> 

Itccied  il-  t *< 

(5)  lie  intended  to  kill  hit  wife,  but  «ai  unable  to  rile.  &ee  Freylag'*  Jlfe^dan<.  toI.  II-  p.  251 

(6)  Literally:  Thao  a life  like  the  Meouaeof  a chieftain  on  the  head  of  a lance.  A limilar  idea  iieipreateil 
by  Amro  ’I*KaU  in  one  of  hii  poetnc;  »ee  Ditt/dn  d*Jmro  *l-Kait,  p.  28.  line  7. 

(7)  This  appear*  to  be  a sort  of  gaaeitecr»  in  nbich  are  indicated  the  different  placet  bearing  the  tame 

name.  ^ 

(8)  See  page  137. 


IBN  RASIIIK  AI^KAIRAWAM.  • 

Abu  All  al-Hasan  Ibn  Rashik,  surnaroed  al-Kairawani  {the  native  of  Kaira- 
wdn  (I)  ),  was  a writer  distiiif^uisbed  for  Itis  talents  and  eloquence,  and  the  au- 
ibor  of  the  following  fine  works:  Tbe  Ormla,  or  column,  on  tbeart  of  poetry, 
and  poetical  criticism ; tbe  Anmndaj  [specimen)  (2),  and  a collection  of  elegant 
epistles  and  poctrv.  Ibn  Rassam  says  of  him,  in  tbe  Dakhira : “ I have  l)cen 
“ informed  that  he  was  born  at  Masila,  where  he  studied  for  a short  time,  and 
“ then,  in  A.  H.  406,  removed  to  Kairawan.” — Another  historian  says  that  he 
was  born  in  300  (A.  D.  1000),  at  Mahdiya,  and  that  his  father  was  a Greek 
mamlitk  [white  slave),  a client  of  the  tribe  of  Azd.  Ibn  Rashik  died  A.  II.  40.3 
(A.  U.  1070-1);  his  father  was  a goldsmith  in  the  town  of  Muhammadiya  (3), 
and  instructed  him  in  the  same  art.  After  studying  belles-lettres  at  Muham- 
luadiya,  he  began  to  compose  poetry,  and  conceived  a strong  desire  to  aug- 
ment that  talent  and  meet  with  literary  men;  he,  in  consequence,  proceeded 
to  Kairawan,  where  he  got  into  reputation,  and  composed  poems  in  honour  of 
the  ruling  prince  [al-Moizz  Ibn  Jidilis),  who  attaelied  him  to  his  service.  He 
continued  in  that  city  till  it  was  carried  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  its 
inhabitants  massacred  (4);  on  which  , he  passed  over  to  Sicily  and  settled  at 
Mazar  [Mazzara),  where  he  died.  In  a note  written  by  one  of  the  learned,  I 
find  his  death  placed  in  456  (A.  U.  1064),  but  the  date  prcviouslv  given  is  the 
correct  one. — Mdzar  is  a town  in  the  island  of  Sicily;  we  shall  mention  it  again 
in  the  life  of  al-Mazari. — According  to  another  statement,  he  died  on  the  eve 
of  Sunday^  the  1st  of  Zil  'l-Kaada,  456,  at  M.4zar. — The  following  arc  specimens 
of  bis  jHJCtry : 
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I lore  my  brother,  thongh  I (urn  away  from  him,  and  though  my  words  rarely  strike 
his  ear.  At  the  sight  of  his  face  I frown  with  pleasure,  as  you  frown  at  the  aspect  of 
generous  wine,  frowns  do  not  always  proceed  from  hatred,  and  secret  hatred  is  often 
concealed  by  smiles.  , 

O Lord  I I am  not  able  to  repel  this  evil,  and  to  thee  do  I apply  fur  succour  against 
this  feeble  worker  of  evil.  Why  hast  thou  sent  against  me  a thousand  gnats,  whilst  iDO 
thou  didst  send  only  one  against  Nimrod  (5)? 


Acconling  to  Ibn  Bassarn's  statement  in  the  Dakhira,  he  is  (he  author  of 
this  piece; 


Love  for  your  Sulaimftn  has  delivered  me  up  to  a passion  of  which  the  slightest  pains 
are  mortal.  When  the  host  of  his  charms  appears,  they  say  to  us  in  the  words  of  Nid' 
ant:  “Enter  into  your  abodes,  lest  he  crush  you  with  {the  magic  jwwrr  of]  his  large.,  (s ' 
" dark  cycs(6j.”  " ^ 

hen  he  was  advanced  in  af»e  and  faulleretl  in  his  fjait,  he 
following  lines,  which  express  an  original  ihought  : 

When  I wish  to  Im  light  and  gay  as  in  (he  days  of  my  youth,  6ve  and  forty  (years) 
refuse  their  consent.  My  steps  fauller,  not  with  age,  but  with  the  years  which  I train 
after  me.  * , 

liv  the  same ; 


cofripMed  the 


She  said:  "What  means  that  melancholy  and  sickly  air?”  To  which  I returned  the 
answer  which  is  made  by  a captivated  admirer;  " larve  {for  you)  came  to  mo ; he  was  a 
" guest  whom  I cherished,  and  I gave  him  my  flesh  as  nourishment  and  my  blood  as 
“ drink .” 

Another  of  his  productions  is  the  Knrddat  ad-Dahah  (grains  of  gold),  a 
work  small  in  compass,  hut  highly  instructive  (7);  hecompoaed  also  a philolo- 
gical treatise,  entitled  asShuddd,  containing  a list  of  those  words  which  are 
employed  with  a rare  or  exceptional  signincation.  ^Were  concision  not  our 
object,  we  should  give  an  account  of  his  altercations  and  adventures  with 
Abu  Alid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  .Ahi  Said  Ibn  Ahmad,*  sumamed  Ibn  Sliaraf 
at-Kairawani. — Mention  has  lieen  already  made  of  Masila  (8). 


(1)  Uc  probably  M aiteed  lo  diMinguinli  him  from  Ibn  Haibik  a/-A'dli6.  Abd Abipad, 
iludicd  a(  Cordona.  and  attained  enioence  by  hU  bnovlrdge  of  general  litrraturr,  jurisprudence,  and  Xtn~ 
diltnns.  He  «a*  highly  patronised  by  Abb  l-Jaish  MujAhid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  abAAmiri.  nbo  appAlnled  hun  « 
gOYenior  of  ibe  isle  of  Majurra,  in  which  place  he  acted  w ith  eiemplarY  jusUre.  He  died  at  an  adraiKCd  age, 
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« »liorl  UiM  posierior  ta  A.  II.  440  (A.  D.  1049)  HU  epUtlri  n-ere  etillcfled  «nd  \niMit\tfA.—{At'lIiltat  m- 
SiyarA,  p.  59.) 

(9)  Thiii  is  a fdiilologtcal  «ork;  are  F!0gfl  a Hajji  Khaiifa,  No.  1392.  Ho  oompoiod  aho  a history  of 
KalroM.ln,  oflcn  quolod  bf  faistnrians;  tbit  «ork  U also  iiuticed  by  Hajji  Rhallfa,  9oe  No.  22AS. 

{3  The  ciiy  of  Maslla  was  robtiill.  A.  H.  31S  (A.  D.  927  >8\  by  al-K4im  Billah.  the  Filiiuilo,  who  then 
tiomod  it  MuhamnudiTa.->(AbO  'l-Fed&'s  Geofrapby  ) 

(4)  .Tbii  oorurrod  in  A.  H.  449 1 A.  l>.  1037-8'.  8ec  AbO  ‘I-Fcd4‘a  Annals,  year  443. 

(5)  Aorordiiip  to  the  Muslim  tradition.  Nimrod  was  killed  b;  a gnat  which  entered  into  bis  brain.  See 
Sale's  note  on  the  subject  in  the  Koran,  stirat  21.  ?.  70. 

•'6)  An  allusion  to  the  Koran,  surat  27.  v.  18:  **0  ants!  enter  into  your  abodes,  lest  Sulaimln  {Solomon) 
**  and  his  troops  crush  you,  and  perceive  it  not.** 

(7)  This  is  a collection  of  ancient  poetry.—. If ajjT  Khailfa.) 

{8'  See  page  326. 


AL-^^UJID  AL-ASKALANI. 

Abu  AH  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ab<i  as-Samad  Ibn  as-Shakbna  al-Askalani  (native  of 
Askalon")  (l),,surnamed  as-Shaikh  al-^hijfd(the  talented  (2)shaikh),  is  author 
of  [\ie.  khol has  (3)  which  are  so  celciiraled,  and  of  the  epistles  so  remarkable 
for  their  elegance,  lie  was  a most  distinguishe<i  prose-writer,  and  displayed 
superior  talents  in  that  spet;ies  of  composition  (4).  It  is  relaU^d  that  al-K.adi 
al-Fadil  exerted  all  his  elTorls  in  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge  of  his  phrase- 
ology, and  was  able  to  recall  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  memory.  The  A’dtili 
Imad  ad-din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Kharida  in  these  terms  : “ Al-Mujid  (the 
“ talented)  was  really  talented,  as  liis  surname  implies;  and  caphlc  of  com- 
“ posing  with  originality,  and  shaping  language  {to  the  just  expressing  of  hu 
“thoughts)  (.5);  he  is  the  author  of  the  admirable  khotbas,  and  of  the  ingc- 
“ nious  beauties  {hp  which  his  compositions  are  adorned)."  Ihn  Bass.im  also 
makes  mention  of  him  in  the  Dakhira,  and  cites  the  following  verses  of  his 
eomposition,  which  arc  a fragment  of  a long  poem  : 

Time  ceases  not  to  choose  (and  essay]  the  princes  it  produces,  till  at  lcnf;th  it  6nds 
the  excellent,  the  chosen  one.  Bid  those  who  (joverned  mankind  and  held  exalted 
rank  in  days  of  old  come  forth  and  see  the  latest  {of  }>rinccs) ; they  srill  find  him  no- 
bler (6)  in  rule  than  they  were,  and  more  fortunate  in  the  results  of  his  enterprises. 
If  advice  be  needed,  let  them  take  counsel  from  him,  they  will  find  him  an  Abuaf  (7); 
if  they  meet  him  han<f  to  hand,  they  will  find  him  an  Antar  in  bravery,  lie  fasts,  yet 
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th«  book  of  his  actions  is  [already)  filled  with  pious  deeds ; even  in  the  times  he  fasts 
not,  hit  (a6s(emioiMNrs<)  u like  fasting.  (Prince I)  the  enemy  esnayed  to  daunt  thee;  197 
ho  thought  ho  could  compel  fato  to  withdraw  its  decreet.  When  you  sent  not  against 
him  (coursers)  sleek  and  fleet,  you  sent  hidden  policy  to  meet  him.  When  your  po- 
licy goeth  forth,  your  men  bear  not  the  sword,  neither  are  your  warriors  shrouded  in 
coats  of  mail.  The  enemies  hastened  to  you,  but  they  hakened  to  their  fate;  and 
yon  ordered  your  sword  to  vibrate  among  them.  They  were  amazed  bow  your  mild- 
ness was  changed  into  aggression,  and  how  the  sweetness  of  your  nature  bad  (for 
them)  become  bitter.  Tenderness  joined  to  firmness  should  not,  however,  seem  a sub- 
ject of  wonder;  6re  can  be  produced  by  a green  reed  (8). 

Not  to  he  prolix,  1 shall  conrinc  myself  to  this  citation.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  Khazdnat  al-Jiuriiid  (9),  a prison  at  Cairo,  in  the  year  482  (A.  D.  1080). 

— The  following  verses  are  also  attributed  to  him  (10); 

0 thou  who  art  a sword  to  assist  me  when  the  sword  [of  Ike  enemy]  is  red  (uitA 
blood[il)  )t  thou  who  art  a springtide-shower  for  my  country  when  the  rain- clouds  are 
withheld!  why  doth  thy  clear  and  exalted  mind  entertain  the  vile  calumnies  of  (my) 
traducers  ? that  mind  w hich  is  so  pure  I No  falsehood  can  lie  concealed  in  thy  thoughts, 
for  thou  art  pellucid  as  the  crystal  of  the  rock. 

I found  also,  in  the  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  these  two  well-known 
verses : 

The  curtain  [of  the  audience-chamber  which  deban  eoUcilort),  the  pride  (of  the  pa- 
tron), the  excess  of  (Aia)  haughtiness,  and  the  [Autaihafion  of)  stretching  an  eager  hand 
towards  a superior  (12),  ^sucA  ar<  the  paint  which  await  him  who  count  the  great). 

Did  these  obstacles  debar  (u>)  from  (a  man  of)  talent,  we  should  think  lightly  of 
them  (13),  but  (Acre)  they  are  Iptaccd)  before  (a  manof]  incapacity. 

Askaldni  is  derived  from  Askaldn  {Ascaton),  a well-known  city  on  the  coast 
[of  Syria). 


i1]  A rather  incumplele  note  on  thia  poet  h«i  been  ^ireo  by  inadverleDce  at  page  231. 

(2)  The  laord  here  rendered  hj  taienttd,  means,  more  etactlj,  one  tcAo  executes  ire//  tpAn/ever  A# 

undtrtakei. 

(3}  ^e  page  174,  note  [3]. 

(4;  Literall; : lie  was  a caralter  in  praise,  and  in  it  he  had  (wai)  an  able  band. 

(5)  Literally:  Capable  of  originality  In  language  and  of  carring  it  out.~This  is  the  usual  style  of  ImAd  ad* 
din.  who,  in  his  worVs,  seldom  deigned  U>  write  a phrase  of  plain  intelligible  prose. 

(6)  Literally:  Ampler  In  breast. 

(7)  Al'Abnaf  was  famed  for  bis  prudence;  his  life  Is  gireo  in  this  work- 

(8)  An  allusion  to  the  mode  of  producing  fire  by  means  of  (wo  pieces  of  wood,  one  hard  and  the  other  soft, 
rubbed  together.  Tbe  poem  from  which  these  verses  were  taken,  was  probably  com|K>ted  in  honour  of  the 
Faiimite  khalif  al-Mustaniir. 
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[9)  Tbr  Khaidnat  al^BurUid  [tnagazine  of  iiaitdardi  or  flags)  wai  foundod  by  the  FiUmUe  kbtlif  az~ 
Ubir.  In  ibU  eaublUhmeal,  three  thousand  akilfal  workmen  were  employed  in  fabncaiion  of  armi. 
military  roacbinea,  elc.->  (AUMakrlzi'a  Khitat.) 

(lOi  This  » evidently  a later  addition. 

(If)  The  word  Is  pointed  differeotly  in  eacbof  my  manusrripls,  but  none  of  (he  readings  is  plausible. 
*’ 

Thai  adopted  in  (he  Arabic  letl  is  not  saiUfactory,  and  if  conjectures  were  permitted.  I should  be  inclined  to 
replace  it  by  blnnt$d^  broksn, 

(12)  Literally:  Towards  esalted  rank.  * 

(f3)  Literally:  We  should  eiruse. 


IBN  ZULAK  AL-MISRI. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Hiisain  Ibn  al-Hasao  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Khuld  Ibn  Rashid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ziilak,  a native  of 
Egypt,  was  descended  from  a slave  alTdiatcd,  by  enfranchisement,  to  tlie  trilie  of 
Laith.  He  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  on  which  subject  he 
com|)osed  an  excellent  work  (I);  he  is  also  author  of  a Khiigt,  or  lojwgraphical 
description  (of  old  Cairo),  in  which  he  fully  treated  the  subjiM-t ; another  t>f 
his  works  is  the  Jiistory  of  the  kadis  of  Misr,  designed  by  him  as  a continuation 
tf)  a book  of  the  same  title  composted  by  Abii  Omar  Muhammad  Ihn  Ydsuf  Ibn 
Yakub  al-Kindi  (2),  and  which  reaches  to  the  year  246  of  the  Hijra.  Ibn 
Zul.4k  completed  the  work  (o/” al-Kindi)  by  a supplement,  which  commences 
with  the  life  of  Bakkar  Ibn  Kutaiba,  and  finishes  with  that  of  Muhammad  Ibn 
an-Noman.  He  gives  the  historv  of  the  latter  down  to  the  month  of  Rajab  in 
the  year  386  (July,  A.  D.  996).  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali,  great-grandfather  to  Abu 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ziilak,  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  died  (1  mean  Abii 
Muhammad)  on  Tuesday,  2.5lh  of  Zii  ’1-Kaada,  A.  11.  387  (Novemlier,  A.  I). 
997).  I have  read  in  his  history  of  the  kadis  of  Egypt,  in  tlie  life  of  Abu 
Obaid  (/dn  Harhawaik),  that  Mansur  Ihn  Ismail  ad-Darir  died  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  306  (Octolier,  A.  D.  918),  “about  three  months,” 
108  says  he,  “ lx:fore  I was  born."  On  admitting  this  as  exact,  Ibn  Zulak's  birth 
took  place  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  306  (January,  A.  D.  919).  He  gave  some 
Traditions  on  the  authority  of  at-Tahawi. — Laith  Ibn  Kinana  is  the  name  of  a 
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great  {Arabian)  tribe.  Ibn  Yunus  al-Misri  says  that  Ibn  Z6lak  belonged  to 
tliat  tribe  by  enfranebisement. 

(1)  Mo*l  probably  the  second  conlmualion  of  Abd  sr-RabmAo  aA-Shfi'a  hiatory  of  Egypt  mentioned  by 
Uajji  KhaUfa.  t.  II.  p.  148. 

(S)  According  to  a>*Soyftti  (Ifutn  ai-MtthAdira,  MS.  No.  68*2.  fol.  147  farao),  aUKindi  (who  appears  to 
have  been  a grandson  of  Yakbb  al-Kindi.  the  celebrated  phllosopber.)  composed  also  a work  on  the  eicclleiirc 
of  Egypt,  entitled  Faddi/  Mitr,  and  was  contempurary  with  Rirbr.— liajji  Khllifa.  after  abMakrlti,  places 
bis  death  in  A.  if.  246  (A.  U.  860>().  - tflOgel'i  edition,  No.  2312.) 

V 


ABU  ISIZAR  IBN  SAFI  MALIK  AN-NUHAT. 

Abu  Nizar  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  'l-Hasan  Safi  Ibn  AImI  Allah  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  .Abi 
’1-Hasan,  the  grammarian,  was  surnamed  Malik  an-A'ulidl (the prince  oj'gram- 
niariafisj;  the  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  speaks  nf  him,  in  the  Kharida,  as  a man  of  emi- 
nent merit,  and  gives  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Abu  Nizar  and 
himself  when  at  Damascus  (1).  He  became  the  ablest  grammarian  of  bis  lime, 
and  was  intelligent,  eloquent,  and  acute,  but  vain  and  proud:  be  assumed  the 
title  of  prince  of  granunarians,  and  if  any  other  name  but  this  was  given  to 
him  when  addressed,  be  would  fly  into  a |>assion.  At  a period  later  than  the 
year  .520  ( A.  D.  112G),  be  proceeded  from  Baghdad  to  Wasit,  where  he  look 
up  his  re.sidcnee  for  a time,  and  communicated  his  copious  philologiiMl  inform- 
ation to  the  |ieople  of  that  city,  who  profiled  greatly  hy  his  talents  and  learning. 
Ihn  al-MustawTi  says  of  him  in  his  History  of  Arbcia  ; “ He  visited  Arbcla  and 
“ then  went  to  Baghdad,  where  he  learned  the  Traditions  and  studied  the  imam 
“ as-Shafi's  system  of  jurisprudence  and  the  science  of  dogmatic  theologv  under 
“ Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kairawani ; in  controversy  he  had  for  master  .Asaad  al- 
“ Mihani;  in  the  fundamentals  of  jurisprudence,  Abii  ’l-Fath  Ibn  Barhan,  the 
“ author  of  the  njtz  and  the  If'asity  works  which  treat  on  that  subject ; he 
“ studied  grammar  under  al-Fasihi,  who  himself  had  learned  it  from  .Abd  al- 
“ Kahir  al-Jurjani  (2},  the  author  of  the  lessr-r  Mujmil  (3).”  Abtl  Nizar  then 
travelled  to  Khorasan,  Kerman,  and  Gbazna,  whence  he  relumed  to  Sv- 
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ria,  and  settle<i  at  Damascus,  where  he  died  on  Tuesday*  8lh  Shawwal,  A.  H. 
r»68  (May,  A.  D.  1173),  aged  upwards  of  eiglity  years.  He  w^as  interred  the 
next  day,  Wednesday,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  city-gale  called  lidh  as-Saghir, 
He  is  author  of  many  works  on  jurisprudence  and  its  fundamentals,  on  the 
dogmas  of  religion  and  on  grammar.  He  composed  some  poetn',  which  has 
been  collected  into  a diwdn  ; one  of  his  kasklas,  made  in  honour  of  the  Prophet, 
contains  these  lines  : 

Praise  1m?  to  GodI  1 am  cured'of  my  passion,  and  I think  of  her  no  more:  love  calls 
me  towards  her,  but  I answer  not  to  its  sedijctioiis;  and  yet  I rejoice  not  if  an  afflic- 
tion befal  her,  neither  am  I pleased  with  the  traducer  who  defames  her. 

He  composed  many  fine  passages,  and  jKJSsesscd  the  givalesl  talents  (4). 


\f>  Arabic  epUlIrs  gfiimity  fonUtn  immc  paiaaffs  in  vene;  and  li  is  a few  eilracts  of  Uiis  kind  «hirli 
Imkd  ad-dtn  gives.  See  the  A'Anrida.  >'o.  tot.  36. 

Aba  Rakr  Ahii  al-kihir  Ibn  Abd  ar>Rahmln  al*Jurjkm  {native  of  a relebeated  grammarian 

iind  a doctor  ot  the  seel  of  as^Sbifl,  was  eminent  forhii  piety  and  talents.  He  composed  the  following  works: 
tile  Mujmil  (or  coHertor)^  a phiio'ngical  work;  a continenlary  ou  it,  entitled  (he  Tatkh\»  {comprehemivt 
Weir^;  the  JftM6  o/'Amet  (/i'ia  tupporUr],  treating  on  grammatical  iuflc&ioni;  the  4tf>^dA  {hep),  a 

commentary  on  ihefirst  surat of  ibe  Koran;  ihe.Vogknf  {tufflrient\,  a rommenUry.  in  thirty  votuines.  oa 
the  liidh  of  Ab6  AU  'l-FirUi,  etc.  He  made  bis  grammatical  studies  at  Jurjkn,  under  Abft'i>Uusain 
Muhammad  al-Farisi, sister's  son  to  Abb  All.  In  dogmatical  theology,  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  aUAshkri. 
Ui^d  A.  If.  461  (A.  1).  I06H  O;,  or  4M. 

(3j  The  greater  ^fujmU  was  composed  by  Ibn  Fkris  ar>Rlzi. 

<4^  Literally:  He  was  a collection  of  talents. 


rHE  IMAM  AL-IIASAN  AI.-ASKAR1. 

Abii  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  All  Ihn  Mohammad  Ibn  Ali  ar-Rida  Ibn 
Miisa  Ibn  Jaafar  as^xSMik  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Itakir  Ibn  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin  Ibn 
al-Husain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TMib,  was,  as  his  father  also,  one  of  ilie  twelve 
persons  who  are  considered  as  imams  by  the  Imamites  (or  Shiites).  He 
was  ibe  father  of  (Muhammad)  al-Muntazir  (the  expected),  called  also  Sdhib 
as-SircUih  {he  of  the  enverri),  and  was  snrnamed  al-Askari,  which  title 
was  home  also  by  his  father  Ali : we  shall  speak  hereafter  of  him  and  the 
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oilier  imams.  Al-Hasan  was^bom  on  a'  Thursday  in  the  year  231^  (A.  U. 
845-6);  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of  tlte  first  RabI,  if  is  said;  but,  according ^ 
to  another  account,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  232.  He  died  at  Sarr-man- 
raa,  on  Friday  (or  Thursday),  8lh  of  i\ie  first  Rabi  (or  of  the  first  Jumada), 

A.  H.  260  (January,  .4.  D.  874),  and  was  interred  at  the  side  of  his  fattier  s 109 
tomb. — Askari  means  belonging  to,  or  native  of  Sarr-man-rda,  which  place 
was  called  al-Askar  {the  camp  or  the  troops),  when  the  khalif  al-Molasim, 
who  built  it,  removed  thilher  his  troops  {Askar).  .Al-llasan  and  his  father 
Ali  were  both  denominated  al-Askari,  becMle  the  lattes.  been  sent  to 
Sarr-man-raa,  by  the  khalif  al-IMbtawakkil,  and  resided  there  twenty  years 
and  nine  months.  ’ ' 


ABU  NUVVAS  IDN  IIAM. 

Ahu  .Ali  al-lIasan  Ihn  llani  Ibn  Abd  al-Awwal  Ihn  as-Sabah  al-llakami,  sur- 
named  Ahu  Nuwas,  was  a poet  of  great  celebrity.  Ilis  {great)  grandfather  was  an 
enfranchised  slave  and  client  of  al-Jarrah  Ihn  Abd  Allah  al-Ilakanii,  governor  of 
Khorasan,  and  for  this  reason  he  bore  the  title  of.  al-IIakami.  Muhammad  Ibn 
Dawiid  Ihti  al-Jarrah  relates,  in  his  Kildb  al-ff'arnkat,  that  Ahu  Nuwas  was 
txirn  and  brought  up  at  Basra,  and  tliat  he  accompanied  AValiba  Ibn  a'l-Ilii- 
bab  (I)  to  Kufa,  and  from  thence  went  to  Baghdad.  Another  historian  says  that 
he  was  born  at  al-Ahwai,  and  was  removed  thence  at  die  age  of  two  years:  his 
mother  Julaban  wa.s  of  that  city  ; his  father,  who  was  a native  of  Daninsens  and 
a soldier  in  the  service  of  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaivide  dy- 
nasty, had  been  sent  to  keep  garrison  at  al-.Ahwax,  and  he  there  es|x)used  Jnk- 
ban,  hv  whom  he  had  many  children  and,  amongst  the  rest,  AhA  .Muiid  and  Aim 
Nuwas.  The  latter  was  confideil  by  his  mother  to  a druggist,  and  {when  in 
this  emplojment)  he  was  seen  by  Abn  Osama  W:diba,  who  was  pleased  with 
his  disposition,  and  said  to  him  : “I  sec  in  you  presages  {of  success)  which,  I 
“ am  sure,  you  will  not  belie  ; you  are  to  cultivate  poetry ; be  therefore  my  dis- 
“ cipic  ; I will  conduet  you  to  eminence.” — “And  who  arc  yoti  ? ” said  Abn 
Nuwas. — “ I am  Abd  Osama  AValiba  Ihn  al-lluh.ib replied  he. — “ I accept,” 
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said  Alni  Nuwns;  “and  I had  already  the  intention  of  going  lo  Kufa,  tliat  I 
“ might  iveeive  instruelion  from  yon  and  learn  from  yon  your  poetical  works.” 
He  then  accompanied  him  to  Baghdad.  — Abu  Nuwas  was  a boy  when  he  com- 
posed these,  his  first  and  well-known  verses: 

He  who  hears  the  weight  of  love  is  soon  fatigued ; he  is  agitated  with  joy,  but  weep- 
ing would  be  fitter  for  him;  his  occupation  is  not  a trifling  sport.  And  yon  (my  fair 
misirttt!)  laugh  in  wantonness  whilst  your  lover  sighs;  you  marvel  at  my  illness,  but 
my  health  would  be  a marvel. 

.\I-Khasih,  llie  chief  of  the  revenne-oflice  in  Egypt,  once  asked  Abii  Nnwas 
from  what  family  lie  came;  “My  talents,”  ^replied  .Ahu  Nuw.is,  “stand  me 
“ in  stead  of  noble  birth.”  Al-Khasifi  asked  him  no  more  questions  after 
that.  Ismail  Ihn  Nuliakht  said : “ I never  saw  a man  of  more  extensive  learning 
“ than  Abu  Niiwas,  nor  one  who,  with  a memory  so  richly  furnished, *|k)s- 
“ sessed  so  few  Imoks;  after  his  decease  we  .setrehed  his  house,  and  could  onlv 
“ linil  one  hook-cover,  containing  a quire  of  paper  (2),  in  which  was  a collec- 
“ tion  of  rare  expressions  and  grammatical  oliscrvations.”  He  was  a nuiwal- 
Ind  (X)  of  the  first  class,  and  in  the  ten  diilerenl  species  of  [loctry  which  he 
composed,  he  displayed  equal  abilities.  A numix'r  of  eminent  men  have  occu- 
pied themselves  with  making  a collection  of  his  poetical  works  ; amongst  them 
were  Ahu  Bakrais-Suli,  Ali  Ihn  Ilamza,  and  Ibrahim  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  .Muham- 
mad at-Tahari,  siiroaim'd  Tuzuti:  it  is  for  this  reason  that  discrepancies  are 
observable  in  the  dnllections  of  his  poetry.  Ilis  compositions  are  siinieiently 
known  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  citing  any  of  them  (4).  I read  in  some 
IxMik  that  (l/ie  hhtili/')  al-Mamiin  said:  “Were  Fortune  to  describe  herself,  she 
“ could  not  produt^e  a description  equal  to  the  following  by  Abu  Nuwas;  ’ 

* is  nut  each  living  creature  mortal,  and  sprung  from  a murtal?  Is  nut  (the  tree  of] 
‘ its  descent  deeply  rooletl  in  the  dead?  When  Fortune  wishes  to  prrAre  the  sage,  it 
• appears  to  him  as  an  enemy  in  the  disguise  of  a friend.’  ” 

The  first  of  these  verses  is  a reminiscence  of  an  idea  thus  expressed  bv  Amro 
•|-Kais  : 

3IKI  Woman,  reproach  mo  less  I my  experience  and  the  recollection  of  my  ancestors  arc 

for  me  admonitions  sufficient.  The  roots  of  my  {famiti/-lree)  arc  interwoven  with 
the  root  of  the  earth  (6) ; but  here  comes  death  to  strip  me  of  the  robe  (of  yaulh). 

^ In  the  life  of  al-ilasan  al-Dasri  may  be  found  an  idea  analogous  to  this  (7). — 
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What  a favourable  opinion  Abu  Nuwaa  must  have  entertained  of  his  Creator’s 
indulgence^  may  be  learned  from  the  following  verses: 


Multiply  thy  sins  to  the  utmost,  for  thou  art  to  meet  an  indnlfjent  Lord.  When  thou 
comest  before  Him,  thou  shalt  behold  mercy,  and  meet  the  great,  the  powerful  King. 
Then  thou  shalt  gnaw  thy  hands  with  regret,  for  the  pleasures  which  you  avoided 
through  fear  of  hell. 

It  is  a very  fine  and  original  Ibought  (8)., — The  anecdotes  related  of  Abu 
Nuwas  are  numerous;  one  of  his  best  pieces  is  the  kastda  rhyming  in  m,  which 
excited  Abii  Tamuiam’s  jealousy  to  such  a point,  that  he  composed  one  in  the 
same  rhyme  and  measure;  Abii  Tammam's  commences  tlins: 

(The  lover)  approached  [after  a long  Journey,  the  abode  of  his  mistreu],  and  greeted 
mins  (9)1  How  often  does  such  an  approach  break  the  6rm  knot  of  the  lover's  en- 
durance." 

As  for  the  poem  of  .Abu  Nuwiis,  it  was  in  bonour  of  al-Amin  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ilariin  ar-Rashid,  and  composed  during  his  khalifat. — It  begins  with  this  verse: 


O [deserted)  mansion  I what  has  the  lapse  of  days  wrought  upon  thee?  No  longer 
can  we  hope  to  find  in  thee  a smiling  face. 

It  contains  also  the  following  description  of  the  camel  mounted  by  the  poet: 


She  encountered  with  me  the  terrors  of  the  desert,— a slender  camel,  ardent  and 
mettlesome.  She  outstrips  her  fellows,  (and  they  folUne  her  ttsoUons)  as  a row  of  wor- 
shippers behind  their  im.^m  [foltoie  his).  AVhen  our  camels  sbtll  have  borne  us  to 
Muhammad,  let  their  backs  be  ever  kept  sacred  from  riders  I ."f 

In  the  life  of  the  celebrated  poet  ZA  ’r-Rumma  Ghailan,  we  .shall  mention  an 


observation  which  has  been  made  on  this  last  verse.  The  same  verse  reminds 


me  of  a circumstance  which  passed  between  me  and  a talented  friend  of  mine, 
Jamal  ad-din' MahmAd  Ibn  Abd,  a native  of  Arbela,  who  was  also  a good  scho- 
lar and  an  excellent  singer  : I was  at  a sitting  of  the  council  ^ ila(e‘nt  C*iro,  in 
I forget  what  month  of  the  year  645,  when  Ibn  Abd  cane  t^  look  .foc  |ne,  and 
he  sat  down  near  me  for  a while,. there  being  a crowtf  of  pen(M%  presant  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  busiftess  to  I>e  Iraosaate^at  Am  tim^;  he  (hen 
rose  up  and  withdrew,  nor  was  I aware  of  his  absence, hit  boy  entered  and 
handed  me  • Bole,  in  which  the  following  lines  were  inSefibed  : 

O noblo^MlToa,  by  whose  eidsteace  Fortune  manifests  to  us  her. favQurt  I went  on  • 
pilgrimage  to  (by  [plaei  of}  station,— a pilgrimage  of  desire,  not  of  obligation;  and 
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I left  the  converanco  which  Imre  me,  near  the  nnbir  sanctaary  [of  juolict),  but  it  went 
astray  ami  was  carried  olT  by  the  people.  Whilst  I looked  for  it,  I recited  this  verse 
of  one  who  is  a model  in  poetry : If’Am  our  eonvtyaneei  $hall  have  borne  us  lo  Muham- 
mad, let  (heir  bade  be  ever  kept  lacred  from  riders. 

Haring  read  the  note,  I asked  the  boy  wliat  was  the  matter,  and  he  informed 
• me  that  his  master,  on  leaving  me,  jierceived  that  some  |ierson  had  stolen  his 
201  shoes  (10);  on  which  1 admired  the  aptness  of  the  quotation,  («.i)  the  .•\rahsof  the 
Desert  compare  shoes  to  lieasts  of  harden.  Examples  of  this  may  lie  found  in 
the  poetry  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns;  tlie  same  idea  has  also  been 
employed  by  al-Mutanahhi  in  dilTei-ent  places  of  his  |ioems.  Some  time  after, 
I was  visited  by  Jamal  ad-din  Ihn  Abd,  and  as  we  hap[)cned  lo  speak  of  thesi' 
verses,  I observed  to  him  that  my  name  was  Ahmad,  not  Muhammad ; lo  which 
he  answered  that  he  knew  it,  but  .\hniad  and  Muhammad  were  equivalent  (1 1). 
Indeed,  he  the  name  what  it  might,  the  introduction  of  the  verse  was  skilfully 
managed. — The  khalif  al-Amin  Muhammad,  having  lieen  irrilati'd  against  Ahu 
Muwas  on  account  of  something  which  [ias.sed  helwc*en  them,  threatened  him 
with  death  and  had  him  pul  in  prison;  the  poet,  in  his  confinement,  wrote  to 
him  these  verses : 

I 

I seek  shelter  from  death  under  your  prolectiiin ; lo  you  I fly  for  refuge  to  avoid 
your  vengeance.  I swear  by  your  life  (12)  that  I shall  never  commit  the  like  again! 
I swear  it  by  your  life!  If  you  kill  your  Abtt  Nuwks,  where  will  you  find  another? 

He  had  numerous  adventures  with  the  khalif  Amin.  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Darraj 
al-Kaslalli  [see  page  121),  we  have  given  an  cxlrael  from  a kasida  by  Abu 
Nuwas,  called  the  lidira,  because  it  rhymes  in  r.  The  khatib  Abu  Bakr  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  history  of  Raghdad,  and  says  that  he  was  born  in  A.  H. 
145  (.A.  D.  T62-3\  (some  say  130),  and  that  he  died  A.  H.  195  ^.A.D.  810-1), 
or  1 96,  or  1 98,  at  Baghdad,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  Shdnlzi  cemetery.  He 
was  surnamed  Abd  Nuu>ds  fi<om  two  locks  of  hair  which  hung  down  (lands) 
on  his  shoulders.  — Ilakami  means  belonging  to  Ilakam  Ibn  Saad  al~ 
Ashira,  a great  tribe  of  Yemen,  from  which  al-Jarrah  Ibn  AIkI  Allah  al-Ha- 
kami  was  descended.  Al-Jarrah  was  governor  of  Khorasan,' and  it  has  been 
already  said  that  Abu  Nuwas  was  one  of  his  rnawlas  (13),  and  was  therefore 
denominated  after  him. — AVe  have  spoken  of  Saad  al- Ashira  in  the  life  of 
al-Alutanabbi  [see  page  100).  As  for  Sdli,  this  name  shall  be  noticed  in  the 
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life  of  Abii  Bakr  Muhammad  as-Sdli  (14).  1 have  never  met  with  a notice  on  i 

All  Ihn  Hamza  (15).  Tiizun  atudied  hclles>leures  under  Ahu  Omar  az-Zahid 
[al-Mularriz),  and  became  eminent  in  tiiat  branch ; be  resided  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  died  A.  H.  355,  the  month  of  the  first  JumUda  (May,  A.  U.  966). 


(I)  AbA  IHlma  Wtliba  Ibn  al-Hublb,  a nalivr  of  KAta  and  a rrlrbraled  poai,  wti  in  ;real  raaonr  at  the 
roort  of  «l>M«n»Qr  and  oihfr  AbbA^idf  pHnr«):  in  praise  and  satire  he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  or* 
der.  It  mas  by  biin  that  Ab6  Numbs  was  presented  to  the  Bamekidrs,  and  those  geoeroua  patrons  of  liters- 
Uire  bestomed  ample  remardson  the  rising  poet.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  good  fortune,  Ai>d  Numbs  disdained 
to  recognise  the  friend  to  mhom  be  had  been  indebted  for  his  surceu  in  the  morld,  and  WAIiba  had  often 
reason  to  regret  the  service  mhich  be  had  rendered  to  his  ungrateful  disciple.  Wbliba  inhabited  Baghdad, 
and  most  of  his  poems  are  consecrated  to  the  praises  of  mine  and  of  beauty.  He  composed  also  soma 
satires  agaiasl  Baslishar  Ibn  Burd  and  Abd  l-AUbiya.  but  being  vanquished  by  them  mith  the  same  mea- 
pon.  he  wlthdrcsv  from  public  life,  and  sought  to  conceal  the  confusion  of  his  defeat  by  retiring  to  obKurity 
ill  bis  native  town.— (ilfaid/tl:  ai-Ab»dr,  MS.  No.  1371.  Kitdh  al^Aghdni,  t.  IV.  fol.  63  rerso  j 


(i'^The  mord  1*  probably  synonymous  with 


(3)  Set  note  (11),  page  BOB. 

(4)  The  MS.  of  the  Bib.  dt$  Boi,  No.  1348.  if  called  the  Dfirdn  of  AM  A'utrds.  but  (bis  is  ineiact;  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue,  a man  of  very  little  instruction  in  Arabic  literature,  was  deceived  by  a false  title 

a fG  ted  to  them  orb.  ^ J' 

(5)  See  /«  i>itrdn  ifAmro  7-A'ati,  page  BO. 


(6)  The  roof  of  th«  earth  is  supposed  by  the  cummentators  to  mean  Adam  or  Ismail;  ibe  poet  loeans  that 
his  descent  could  be  traced  up  to  Adam;  as  for  Ismail,  it  is  mell  known  that  Amro  7-Kaus  family,  tbe  Kin- 
dites,  were  not  descended  from  him,  but  from  Kahtiii. 

(7)  The  author  alludes  perhaps  to  the  passage  in  page  370,  line  M,  of  this  volume. 

(8)  It  is  not,  however.  In  strict  accordance  with  Mosliro  morality. 

(9)  The  word  signifies  the  dung  of  camels  and  sheep.  When  a family  of  nomadic  Arabs  removed 
their  dmelling,  tbe  spot  mhich  they  abandoned  might  be  easily  recognised  afterwards  by  these  marbs.  The 
idea  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  iostdos  of  (lie  early  Arabic  poets. 

(10)  Which  had  been  taken  off  on  entering. 

(11)  Ahmad  means  praisescorfAy,  and  AftsAanwnuid.  deserving  of  high  prosse,  or  highly  praised. 

[IS]  Literally:  By  the  life  of  ihy  head. 

(13)  Jfato/a  means  a manuniiled  slave,  or  a pamn  apruog  from  one.  It  might  be  trtnalaled  client,  and 

the  reciprocal  duties  of  such  clients  and  their  patrons  form  an  importaut  chapter  of  lloslim'law.  Mawla  sig 
nifies  aivu  patron,  * 

(14)  This  is  an  oversight  of  Ibe  author's:  he  bat  already  givgn' tbe  derivation  of  5dil,  in  the  life  of  Ibrahim 
as-8611  (page  S3) ; and  in  tbe  life  of  Muhammad  aa-Bdli  be  merely  refm  the  reader  to  H. 

(15)  He  (Dust  not  of  course  be  confounded  with  All  Ibn  Hama  abUftAi,  whoee  life  la  glTeo  by  e«r  enthor. 
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IBN  VVAKI  AT-TINNISI. 

Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalf  Ibn 
Haivan  Ibn  Sadaka  Ibn  Ziad  ad-Diibbi  [member  of  the  tribe  of  Dubb")  at-Tinnisi, 
.surnamrd  Ibn  Waki,  a cpicbrated  poet,  came  of  a Baghdad  family,  but  was  l>om 
at  Tinnis.  lie  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms  by  alli-Thalibi  in  the 
Yatimai  “ An  eminent  poet  and  a learned  compiler;  he  surpassed  every  per- 
“ son  of  his  time,  and  was  outdone  by  none  of  his  contemporaries ; his  vast 
“ originality  of  thought  charmed  the  reader’s  mind  and  captivated  his  ima- 
“ gination.”  He  then  mentions  his  poems  in  the  form  of  foui^hemistich  coup- 
lets, which  certainly  are  very  good,  and  he  quotes  |»a8sages  from  his  other  pro- 
ductions. Uis  diwdn  is  made  up  of  excellent  jmetry,  and  another  of  his  works, 
the  Munstf,  or  impartial,  contains  an  exposition  of  al-Mutanahhi’s  plagiarisms, 
lie  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  was  [for  that  reason}  called  al-Adtis 
(the  sneezer).  The  following  verses  are  by  him : 

•My  heart,  once  enamoured,  is  now  delivered  from  thy  love,  and  feels  for  thee  neither 
inclination  nor  desire.  Thy  cruelty  reconciled  me  to  thy  loss;  a parent  can  cease  to 
regret  the  death  of  a froward  child . 

By  the  same: 

P 

Though  the  time  of  our  meeting  may  be  distant,  our  affection  shall  endure,  and  »e 
SOS  shall  be  true  lovers  despite  of  absence.  IIow  many  have  broken  the  bonds  of  love, 
and  yet  Full  conBdence  had  been  placed  in  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment!  How 
many  faithful  lovers  who  have  .suffered  from  suspicion  I 

Bv  the  same : 

I rejoiced  at  the  sufferings  of  my  heart; — may  God  never  grant  it  relief  I How 
often  have  I blamed  it  for  loving,  and  it  replied;  **  I cannot  help  it." 

Another  poet  has  come  near  to  this  idea  in  the  following  verses  : 

IIow  inconsistent  that  resolntion  which  inspired  my  heart  with  indifference  and  in- 
sensibility towards  my  beloved.  It  came  to  me  and,  a moment  after,  it  became  like 
my  heart  and  said:  “I  must  submit." 

Similar  to  this  are  tlie  verses  of  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  : 

* ' ! 

Assume  not  a borrowed  insensibility  when  abandoned  by  those  you  love;  for  your 
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force  will  foil  under  their  protracted  aversion.  Know  that  thy  heart  will  return  to 
them,  cither  of  its  own  accord  or  despite  its  reluctance. 

It  is  related  by  a certain  jurisconsult,  that  he  repeated  the  follnwinfv  vers<>s 
of  Ibn  Waki’s  to  the  shaikh  Murtada  'd-din  Abu  ’l-Fath  Nasr  Ibn  Mnhamntad 
Ibn  Mukallad  al-Kudai,  a native  of  Shaizar  and  professor  at  the  chapel  huilt 
over  the  tomb  of  as-Shkfi  in  the  Kaiifa  : > ' 

An  obscure  position  satisfies  my  wishes,  and  they  are  turned  away  from  exalted  _ 
rank.  And  yet  they  are  not  ignorant  how  sweet  is  the  taste  of  greatness,  but  to  that 
they  prefer  health. 

On  this,  Murtada  ’d-din  pronounced  extempore  these  verses: 

The  foil  is  in  proportion  to  the  ascent;  avoid  therefore  exalted  rank.  Remain  in  a ’ 

place  where,  if  yon  foil,  your  legs  will  escape  uninjured  (1). 

By  Ibn  Waki : 

The  censor  of  my  conduct  saw  my  beloved  for  the  first  time  and  said : “ If  you 

’ '*  loved  one  like  her,  no  person  would  blame  your  passion.  Say  I towards  whom  is 
“ your  heart  turned,  that  yon  neglect  her,  the  sole  creature  worthy  of  love?”  He  con- 
tinued thus,  unwittingly,  to  incite  to  love,  one  whom  he  had  commanded  to  abetahi 
from  it.  ^ 

I once  repeated  the  above  verses  to  the  doctor  Shihab  ad-din  Muhammad, 
father  of  Ibo  al-Khaimi,  and  he  immediately  recited  to  me  the  following  line  of 
his  composition : 

Did  my  monitor  see  the  foce  of  my  beloved,  be  would  quarrel  with  me  fur  that 
pretty  face  (2). 

I 

This  verse  forms  part  of  a poem  ; it  is  well  turned  and  the  double  meaning  is 
prettily  imagined. — Every  line  idea  has  been  expressed  by  Ibn  Waki : he  died  on 
Tuesday,  23rd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  393  (March,  A.  IK  1 003),  in  the  city  of  aos  ^ 
Tinnis,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  built  to  receive  him  in  the  Greater  Ceme- 
tery.— ff'aki  was  the  surname  given  to  bis  great-grandfather,  Abu  Bakr  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Khalf,  who  was  deputy  to  Abd4n  al-Jaw41iki,  kadi  of  al-Ahwaz ; he 
was  gifted  with  talents,  capacity,  and  eloquence ; learned  in  the  reading  of  the 
Koran,  in  Jurisprudence,  in  grammar,  and  in.  history.  He  composed  many 
works,  amongst  others  the  Kitdb  at-Tarlk  (Jbook  pf  the  path)  ; the  Kitdb  as- 
Sharif  (book  of  the  noble)  (3) ; a treatise  on  the  number  of  verses- contained  in 
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ihe  Koran  and  on  the  conlliciing  opinions  held  on  the  subject ; a treatise  on 
archer)';  another  on  weights  and  measures,  etc.  He  is  author  of  some  poetry, 
such  as  learned  men  generally  compose.  Died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  23rd  of 
the  lirst  Rabi,  30G  (September,  A.  D.  918).  According  to  Ilm  K&ni,  the  death 
of  Abdan  al-Ahwazi  took  place  in  307  (A.  D.  919-20),  at  Askar  Mukram  (4). — 
Tinnisi  is  derived  from  Tinnis,  the  name  of  a town  in  Egypt  near  Damietta;  it 
was  so  called  after  its  founder,  Tinnis,  son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah. — Al-Murtada 
's-Shaizari  died  A.  11.  598  (.\.  D.  1201-2),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  .Miikattam  (jiear  Cairo). 


Id  ibe  original  Arabic.  thcM  vertea  rhyine  niib  the  preceding,  aod  are  termioaied  bj  ibc  tame  worda. 

(3i  Thii  ta  the  real  meaning  of  the  «er»e.  but  ibe  U»l  benialicb  Menu,  at  ttr«(  aigbt,  u>  signify : We  should 
trparale  in  an  amicable  manacr. 

;3)  These  titlef  are  so  vague,  that  tl  it  impoi»ible  lo  uj  wbal  were  the  lubjecU  treated  of  in  these  l«o 
viorkfz  Ha|ji  Khalifa  does  oot  roeotion  them. 

(4)  The  Mfii  Abd  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Mdsa  Ibn  Zi4d  al-Ahw4ii  aMavltlki,  »ur- 
named  Abdin  (a  contraction  of  Abd  AUah).  visited  various  countries  and  learned  the  Traditions  from  a 
great  number  of  persons.  As  a Ad/fs.  be  mas  noted  for  his  eiartness.  Ibn  Kini  taught  the  Traditions  on 
his  autborit}.  He  composed  a number  of  norks,  and  died  A.  II.  806  (A.  D.  IHS-O),  aged  ninety  years  and 
some  months. '-[Ad'Dababi's  Tdrikh  MS.  Ko.  646,  fol.  28.) 


ABi:  BAKR  UIN  AL-ALLAF. 

Abu  Bakr  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Bashshir  Ibn  Zi^d,  surnamed  Ibn 
al-Allaf  (son  of  the  fodder-seller)  ad-Darir  (the  •blind),  a celebrated  and  able 
pr«t,  was  a native  of  Nahrawan.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abd  Omar 
ad-Diiri  (1),  the  reader  of  the  Koran,  Humaid  Ibn  Masada  al-Basri,  Nasr  Ibn  Ali 
al-Jahdanii  (2}'and  Muhammadibn  Ismail  al-Hisabi;  and  Traditions  have  been 
given  on  his  authority  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Hasan  an-Nahhds,  the  kadi  Abd 
'l-Hasati  al-Khiniji,  Hafs  Ibn  Sbahin  (.3),  and  others.  He  was, one  of  the  khalif 
al-Moladid's  social  companions,  and  he  relates  (of  him)  the  following  anecdote; 
“ 1 had  passed  a night  at  the  palace  of  al-Moladid  with  a number  of  his  other 
“ companions,  when  a eunuch'  came  to  us  and  said : ‘The  Commander  of  the 
“ faithful  sends  to  tell  you  tliat,  after  you  withdrew,  he  did  not  feel  inclined 
“ lo  sleep,  and  composed  this  verse:  ' 
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I ^ 

' When  (he  viiion  [ef  my  mitlrtu],  fleeting  (hrongh  (be  shade*  of  night,  awoke  me. 

‘ behold  I my  chamber  was  deserted,  and  far  off  was  the  place  of  ieur)  meeting.' 

I 

“ ‘ He  says  also,’  continued  the  eunuch,  ‘ that  he  cannot  complete  the  piece, 

“ and  will  give  a rich  present  to  any  one  who  adds  to  it  a second  couplet  to  his 
“ satisfaction.’  Those  who  .were  present  failed  in  accomplishing  the  (ash, 

“ although  they  were  all  poets  of  talent,  on  which  I hastened  to  pronounce  th<- 
“ following  verse: 

‘ On  this  I said  to  my  eyes:  Sleep  again ; perhaps  (he  vision,  in  its  night  visits,'niay 
• return  to  me  1’  ‘ 

“The  eunuch  then  n-tired,  and  liaving  come  l«ck,  said  t,‘ The  Coiumatider 
“ of  the  faithful  declares  that  your  verse  is  p:rfcet,  and  he  has  ordered  you  a 
“ present.'  ’’  — This  Abu  Bakr  had  a pet  cal,  which  used  to  enter  into  the  neigh- 
Itours'  pigeon-houses  and  c:it  (he  young.  As  this  occurred  freqinmily,  the 
owners  of  tlic  pigeons  caught  the  cat  and  killed  it;  and  Abu  Rakr  lamented  its 
fate  in  (he  following  poem.  Some  say,. however,  that  the  poem  was  composed  on 
the  death  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  (of  whom  we  shall  give  a biographical 
notice),  and  that  the  poet's  apprehension  of  the  khalif  al-Miik(adir's  vengeance 
prevented  him  from  openly  expressing  his  ideas  in  this  kasida,  and  for  that  iva- 
soii,  he  pretended  that  it  was  made  on  his  cat ; and  he  alludes  to  tlie  cat  in  some 
passages.  He  and  Ihn  al-Motazz  were  intimate  friends.  Muhammad  Ibn  AIkI 
al-Malik  al-Hamadani,  in  his  lesser  history,  entitled  al-Madri/  ai-Muladk-  201 
kliira  (plater  information),  says  in  the  life  of  the  vizir  Abu  'l-Ilasan  Ali 
Ibn  al-Furat  : “The  sahib  Abu  'l-Kasim  Ibn  Abb&d  said:  ‘Abu  'l-Hasan  the 
“ son  of  Abii  Bakr  al-Allaf,  (surnamed  al-Aktil  {the  great  eater),  because  he 
“ was  remarkable  for  tlie  quantity  which  he  ate  at  the  parlies  given  by  princes 
“ and  great  men],  recited  to  roe  the  poems  composed  by  his  father  on  ihe  cat, 

“ and  told  me  that  by  the  cat,  he  meant  al-Muhassin,  'son  of  the  vizir  Ibn 
“ al-Furat,  and  that  he  did  not  dare,  during  the  disasters  of  that  family,  to 
“ lament  al-Muhassin's  fate  or  pronounce  his  name.'  ” — The  history  of  this  event 
will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Abu 'l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Fural. — The  philologer  Saed 
says,  in  his  Kitah  al~Fusiis  : “It  was  related  to  me  by  Abd  'l-Hasan  al-Mar- 
“ zobani,  that  a slave  girl  belonging  to  Ali  Ibn  Isa  love<l  a youth  in  the  service 
“ of  Abd  6akr  Ibn  al-Allaf;  but  having  been  discovered,  they  were  both  pul 
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“ to  dralh  and  their  skins  sliifTed  with  straw;  then  Abu  Bakr,  the  miUvla  or 
" (talron  of^  the  youth,  composed  this  poem  to  deplore  his  loss,  and  it  is  he 
' “ whom  he  meant  by  tlit-  cat.”  Got!  knows  best  the  truth  ! This  fine  and 

orifjinal  |K>em  is  composed  of  sixty-five  verses,  and  its  length  prevents  us 
from  giving  the  entire;  but  we  shall  cite  tlie  prettiest  passages  and  the  verses 
coniaining  moral  reOexions  (4);  it  begins  thus: 

- You  have  left  us.  Puss!  and  will  never  return!  You  who  were  to  me  as  a child  I How 

can  wc  cea.se  to  love  you?  you,  who  were  for  us  a sure  defence.  You  drove  evil  away 
from  us,  and  guarded  us,  in  our  absence,  from  seryient  and  from  cricket.  You  drove 
the  mice  from  (heir  hiding-places,  and  pursued  them  from  their  hole  to  the  hall-door. 
In  meeting  them  in  the  house,  you  found  food,  and  without  assistance  you  went 
against  them.  Flocks  of  them  ennid  not  escape  from  you,  not  even  one  of  the  flock. 
You  feared  nut  the  mid-day  lieat  of  summer,  neither  did  you  dread  the  frost  of  win- 
ter. Your  order  was  uncontrolled  in  our  house,  and  they  could  offer  no  resistance. 
[Thus  it  teas)  till  you  devised  evil  against  our  neighbours  and  thought  that  you  were 
not  working  harm.  To  do  them  wrung,  you  turned  around  death;  but  tbe(iini)  which 
hovers  round  a pond  must  drink  thereof.  My  heart  trembled  fur  you,  but  you  glided 
forth  n ithoiit  fear,  and  entered  the  pigeon-house  with  slow  and  stealthy  step,  but  you 
were  not  slow  in  eating  the  young.  Yon  threw  about  the  feathers  on  the  path  {of  the 
masters),  and  you  greedily  swallowed  the  flesh.  A wrong  action  fed  you  with  their 
ffesli,  but  their  masters  judged  that  slaying  you  was  a right  action.  They  plotted  long 
against  you  and  exerted  their  efforts;  success  crowns  the  stratagems  of  him  who  exerts 
his  efforts.  For  a long  time  they  used  wiles  against  you,  but  you  fell  not  (into  the 
snare];  how  often  did  you,  without  using  any  wiles,  escape  from  theirs:  but  when, 
with  perfidious  diligence,  you  wont  openly  to  steal,  (and  were  then  badly  directed,) 
they  cauglit  you,  in  their  angry  mood,  and  inflicted  vengeance  on  you,  adding;  “ He 
20it  “ lbs*  hunts  is  caught  in  his  turn  I"  Then,  with  a sharp  steel,  they  cured  their  ha- 
, , Ired  towards  IhCe,  and  hearkened  to  the  intercession  of  none. 

From  the  same  piece : 

You  ceased  not  lurking  for  the  pigeons  till  death  surprised  you  with  an  ambus- 
cade (5).  They  had  no  compassion  on  your  plaintive  cries,  as  you  had  none  on 
those  of  the  pigeons.  Their  master  made  you  taste  of  death  as  you  made  their  young 
ones  to  taste  of  it;  it  was  simply  retaliation  (6).  The  cord  which  his  kindness  placed 
round  your  neck  (T),  to  strangle  you,  must  have  been  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm- 
's tree.  Methinks  I sec  you  struggling  in  the  noose  and  foaming  at,  the  mouth.  You 

• < sought  means  to  escape,  but  no  stratagem  could  avail,  neither  could  you  find  one. 

Now  that  you  are  no  more,  we  never  heard  of  such  a death,  or  of  a life  so  fatal  to 
others.  You  lived  like  a glutton  led  away  by  his  avidity,  and  you  died  a violent 
death  without  an  avenger  ^8j.  O yon  whom  the  love  of  young  pigeons  brought  to  your 
fall!  why  were  you  net  satisfied  with  a piece  of  camel's  fat?  Did  you  not  fear  (hat 
fate  would  spring  upon  you,  when  you  sprung  like  a lion  into  the  pigeon-house?  The 
punishment  due  to  crime  sleeps  nut,  though  it  delay  fur  a time.  Ah  I yon  would  eat 
young  birds  and  feared  not  that  misfortune,  like  a ravenous  beast,  would  cat  yon  ? 
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’That  were  far  from  being  just,  and  you  were  strangely  mistaken  as  to  the  nearness  and 
the  distance  [of  puni$hmeHt) . May  God  refuse  his  blessing  to  meat,  since  the  belly  is 
the  destruction  of  lives  I How  often  has  a sweet  bit  entered  a greedy  stomach,  an<l 
expelled  the  soul  from  the  body  I The  possession  of  Paradise  would  uot  have  sufficed 
to  turn  you  from  clambering  up  to  the  pigeon-house.  , 

From  the  same  katlda: 

The  powerful  Lord,  the  Giver  of  safety,  the  Eternal  had  granted  you  luxurious  ease; 
you  ate  at  will  of  the  mice  in  our  house (but  where  are  those  who  are  grateful  for  the 
comforts  of  lifeTj — you  scattered  their  bands  from  time  to  time,  but  they  met  after 
their  dispersion  and  spared  neither  cloth  nor  felted  stuff  in  the  house.  They  emptied 
it  to  the  bottom,  and  left  not  even  what  our  hands  had  suspended  to  the  walls  with 
hooks;  they  crumbled  the  bread  in  the  baskets,  and  how  often  did  they  annoy  the 
himily  (9)  I They  tore  our  new  dresses,  and  all  of  ns  were  undergoing  fresh  misfor- 
tunes. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  these  citations,  wliich  arc  the  cream  of  the 
piece. — Ibn  al-Allaf  died  A.  II.  318  (A.  D.  1)30),  or  >319,  aged  one  hundred 
years  (10). — Nahrawdni  means  belonging  to  Nahrawdn,  an  ancient  village  900 
near  Baghdad ; as-Sam&ni  pronounces  it  Nahrmvdn,  but  that  is  not  exact. 


(t)  Abe  Omst  Hsf<  Ibn  sl-Aili  Ibn  Suhbtn  ad-DOri,  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a menbet  of  the 

tribe  of  Aid.  vas  a grammarian  and  a Koranic  reader  of  the  Hnt  eetabrily  In  Irak.  He  inhabited  Sarr-man- 
ria.  It  is  tuied  that  be  was  the  6rsl  who  rolleelrd  together  the  dllTereal  readSitgs  of  the  Koran  (see  page  IS}, 
note  (1)  ).  Men  of  the  first  talent  Boeked  from  all  countries  to  his  ieetnras,  on  account  of  his  exteosirc 
learning  and  the  high  authority  of  the  traditionary  infonnation  which  he  transmitted  to  them.  He  was  a 
good  and  pious  man.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  lost  his  sight.  DM  in  the  month  of  ShawwII,  ltd 
(beginning  of  A.  D.  flSt).— Ddri  means  belonging  ro  ad-DOr,  a well  known  quarter  of  Baghdad  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris — (Abridged  from  the  TabaktU  of-Aiirrd,  MS.  No.  7tl,  fol.  Bl.) 

(})  Nasr  Ibn  Ali  aUabdami  died  A.  U.  2S0  (A.  D.864).— (ATitfdm.} 

(S)  Abd  Hats  Omar  Ibn  Shihtn.  a celebrated  hd^s,  preacher  and  commentator  on  the  Koran,  was  a native 
of  Baghdad.  Mention  has  been  already  made  of  him  In  page  SU.  note  (t). 

(4)  This  piece  is  remarkable  for  Its  verbal  quibbles  and  Ihr-fctched  allusions ; the  Utile  merit  it  possesses 
Is  tost  in  the  translation. 

(5)  Literally : Till  you  were  made  to  drink  of  death  by  the  tiers  In  ambush. 

(S)  Literally:  Hand  for  hand. 

(7)  This  piece  is  full  of  puns  and  quibbles,  impossible  to  be  translated.  To  place  a cord  round  the  neck. 

signifies  figuratirely,  to  lay  a person  under  obligations.  Tke  word  cord  is  often  employed  with  the  sense  of 

» • 

i>6/i9ah'on  or  fatour* 

LilertUj:  By  a mvrdrrrr,  or  victimofan  otfottin. 
f9)  Literilljr:  Bov  ofteo  did  they  IrroJi  in  pittti  1A«  Uvtr  of  the  ftisilj. 

!10)  That  is,  ooe  boodred  luiar  year*,  equivalent  to  about  aioetT*sis  solar. 
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ABU  L JUWAIZ  AL-WASITl. 

Abu  'l-Ju\vaiz  al-Ha&an  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Biri  al-Wasili  {native 
of  H'dsit)  the  hdlib,  was  a man  of  eminent  talent.  He  inhabited  Baghdad  for  a 
long  period,  and  is  spoken  of  by  tlie  Khatib  in  his  history  of  that  citv.  “ I 
“wrote  under  his  dictation,”  says  this  author,  “ different  historical  relations, 
“anecdotes,  pieces  of  verse,  and  philological  observations,  which,  as  he  de- 
“ dared,  were  taught  to  him  by  Ibn  Sukkara  al-IIashimi  (1)  and  others;  but 
“ his  statements  do  not  merit  full  eonlidcnec  (2),  for  he  told  me  that  he  heard 
“ the  lessons  of  Ibn  Sukkara,  which  could  not  be,  as  he  roust  have  been  then 
“too  young.  He  was  well  informed  in  literature  and  com|iosed  some  good 
“ poetry,  particularly  eulogiums  and  descriptions.  Among  the  verses  of  his 
“ composition  which  he  recited  to  me,  were  the  following; 

‘Renounce  all  mankind  and  turn  your  friendship  from  them,  if  you  cannot  have 
‘ indulgence  for  human  nature.  The  stream  of  time  is  evidently  a troubled  current; 
‘ hope  not  thou  to  find  pureness  and  sincerity  in  (mm.)  the  children  of  time;  for  their 
' dispositions  resist  correction  {3J.  Two  things  arc  not  to  be  found  on  earth,  a dir- 
‘ hem  gained  honestly,  and  a friend  really  sincere.’" 

AhO  '1-Jawaiz  is  author  of  some  good  works;  his  handwriting  was  elegant, 
an<l  his  |>oetry  charming;  I liave  met  with  many  of  his  pieces,  but  I never  saw  a 
complete  collection  of  them,  neither  do  I know  if  such  a collection  was  ever 
formed.  The  following  verses  of  his  are  currently  cited : 

Love  has  worn  me  down  as  a piece  of  wood  is  thinned  with  a knife ; and  your  aversion 
has  melted  me  away,  so  that  I am  become  a greater  nonentity  than  the  day  which  is  gone 
by.  I am  not  visible  till  I sec  yon,  fur  atoms  of  dust  do  not  appear  but  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

In  the  piece  which  follows  he  has  subjected  himself  to  certain  rules  of  com- 
(losition  not  at  all  necessary  in  poetry  (4) : 

OhI  what  sadness  was  mine  when  she  saidro-He  has  been  false  in  the  promises  he 
“ made  me,  and  has  sported  [a>ith  my  fetUngt)"  By  the  existence  of  Him  who  cre- 
.Ued  me  to  live  for  her  alone  (5)  I when  her  image  crosses  my  mind,  I am  plunged  in 
despair  ^6) . 

He  died  A.  H.  400  (A.  D.  1 0G7-8).  The  Khatib  says : “ 1 heard  AhO  ’l-Jawaiz 
“ mention  that  he  was  born  A.  II.  382  (A.  D.,992-3),  and,  after  the  year  400,  I 
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“ never  heard  more  of  him.”  Ii  is  certain,  however,  that,  he  died,  as  we  have 
said,  in  460;  the  Khalib,  it  is  true,  docs  not  declare  it  expressly;  he  only  notices 
the  epoch  at  which  he  ceased  to  hear  of  him. 

(1)  AbA  '1-Ilai4n  Mubammsd  Ibn  Abd  Allah.  »urnamfU  Ibn  Sukkara.  a rflabraied  philologist  and  poet, 
was  descended  from  All.  son  of  the  Abbaside  khaUf  al-MahdI.  for  whieh  reason  be  was  entitled  al-Abb4si. 
He«ai  also  named  al-Hlsblmi.beidg  descended,  as  all  the  Abbasides.  from  HAshim. great-grandfather  of  Mu> 
hammad.  His  collected  poetical  works  form  a mass  of  fifty  thousand  verses,  the  prevailing  character  of  which 
is  gaiety  and  humour.  He  and  bis  contemporary  Ibn  llajjAj  were,  by  their  rivalry,  the  Jarir  and  Faraidak 
of  the  epoch.  He  died  A.  H.  38b  ^ A.  I>  iHM'.—  (A!*YAfr8  Annals.  Vannwi,  No.  1370,  fol.  906.  S|»e<;imens 
of  his  poetry  may  b«  found  in  both  works.) 

(2)  Literally:  He  was  not  a (Aikol;  sec  ooic  (S),  page  102. 

(3)  I have  been  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  verse,  so  as  to  render  the  author's  idea. 

(4)  Literally:  In  this  piece  is  strict  observance  of  what  is  not  obligatory:  /wsdm  ma  ta  yaUtsm.  See  note  (3], 
page  V7 

(5)  Llieratly:  Wbo  made  me  a vnAf  on  her  and  for  her  See  note  C7).  page  49. 

i6)  LitcraHy:  It  clothes  me  with  despair. 


ALA.M  AD-DIN  AS-SHATAM. 


Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bunder  Ibn  Ibrahim  a*-Sha> 
lani,  surnamed  Alam  ad-din  (the  signal  of  religion),  was  a jurisconsult,  but 
the  cultivation  of  poetry  became  his  dominant  passion,  and  by  his  compositions, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  talent,  he  became  known  as  a poet:  he  then  had  al- 
ready left  his  native  town  and  settled  at  Mosul,  from  whence  he  went  occasionally 
to  Baghdad.  The  vizir  Abu  ’1-Muzaffar  Ibn  Hubaira  treated  him  witli  great 
tlefercnce  and  favour.  The  kdtib  Imid  ad-din  mentions  him  in  the  Kharidu, 
and  then  gives  some  of  his  |ioeLry.  “He  celebrated,'" says  he,  “the  praises  of 
“ Salah  ad-din  in  a poem  which  begins  thus : 


* I sec  victory  attached  to  yoar  yellow  standard ; proceed  then,  and  conquer  the  907 
* world,  for  yoo  are  worthy  of  ita  |imaeaaion.'  ” 

The  same  poem  contains  this  verso ; 

W ' . ^ 

Fortone  is  in  yonr  right  hand  and  wealth  in  yoifr  left;  joy  then  to  him  who  hopes 
for  their  favours  I joy  be  to  him  1 ' • . • 
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Thi*  po*-i  was  born  A.  H.  510  (A.  D.  1 1 16-7);  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sha- 
lian,  599  (April,  or  May,  A.  D.  1203),  at  Mosul.  Ihn  ad-Dubaiihi  mentions 
him  with  praise  in  his  supplement  (to  the  literan"  histnn  of  Baghdad)  (1). — 
Shdtdn  is  the  name  of  a town  (2)  in  Diir  Bakr. 

(1)  Ibo  *d-Dubailhr«  lilertry  hiilory  of  Baghdad ; MS.  No.  fol.  1A3. 

(2)  lboad«DubaUhi Mys.a  catUe.  AjJi.  ' 


NASIR  AD-DAWLAT  IBN  llAMDAN. 

/ 

Abu  Muhammad  al-IIasan,  surnamed  Ndsir  ad-Dawlat  (champion  of  the 
empire),  was  descended  from  Taghlib  (the  progenitor  of  an  ancient  and  illut- 
trioiis  Arabic  tribe)-,  his  genealogy  is  as  follows:  Al-Hasan  son  of  Abu  ’|-Haij.i 
Ahd  Allah  Ibn-IIamdan  Ihn  Hamdiin  Ibn  al-IIarith  Ihn  Lokman  Ihn  Rashid  Ibn 
al-Mathna  Ibn  R.afi  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Ghalif  Ibn  Mihraba  Ibn  Harilha  Ibn 
Malik  Ibn  Obaid  Ihn  Adi  Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  (labib  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  Ghanm  Ibn  Taghlib.  He  acted  as  lieutenant  to  his  father  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mosul,  and  after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he 
became  lord  of  that  city  and  its  dependencies.  On  (his  occasion  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Ndsir  ad-Dawlat,  by  the  khalif  al-Muttaki  Lillah,  who  granted 
also  to  his  brother,  on  the  same  ilay,  the  title  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (sword  of  the 
empire).  This  was  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  Sh4ban,  A.  II.  330  (April,  A.  D. 
942).  Their  influence  then  became  very  great.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ilamdan,  their 
father,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Mosul  and  its  dependencies,  A.  H.  292 
(A.  D.  904-5),  by  the  khalif  al-Muktafi  Billah,  and  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  293.  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  was  older  than  his 
brother  Saif  ad-Dawlat  and  in  higher  favour  with  the  khalifs.  The  two  bro- 
thers made  the  greater  part  of  their  literary  studies  together,  and  a coolness 
having  once  taken  place  lietween  them,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  addressed  these  verses 
to  Nasir  ad-Dawlat : 

Ttiongh  suffering  from  your  harshness,  I shall  not  act  unkindly;  neither  shall  I neg- 
lect my  duty,  in  whatever  state  I may  be.  You  are  {to  nu  os)  a parent,  and  a parent's 
severity  is  l>es(  repaid  with  patience  and  resignation . ' 
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Another  time,  he  wrote  to  him  these  verses,  wliich  are  mentioned  hy  ath-Tha- 
libi  in  his  Yatima: 

I concede  to  you  exalted  rank,  although  I am  worthy  of  it;  and  I say  to  (my  odciirrs,: 
“There  is  a difference  between  me  and  my  brother."  I have  no  aversion  for  rank, 
’tia  true;  but  I forego  my  rights,  so  that  you  brother!)  may  enjoy  the  plenitude  of 
yours.  [Hut  yet  in  the  race  of  honours]  I must  surely  bold  the  second  place,  if  I con- 
sent to  yield  you  up  the  first. 

On  the  death  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (an  event  of  which  we  shall  give  the  date  in 
his  life),  a great  change  was  produced  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  his 
brother  Nasir  ad-Dawlat,  who  loved  him  dearly ; his  intellectual  faculties  lie- 
came  so  weak,  that  his  children  and  domestics  no  longer  retained  for  him  any 
respect,  and  he  was  at  length  arrested  at  Mosul  by  his  son  Abu  Taghlih  FadI 
Allah,  surnamed  Oddat  ad-Dawlat  {strength  of  the  empire),  and  commonly 
called  at-Ghadanfer  {the  lion).  FadI  Allah,  who  in  this  action  was  seconded  hy 
the  approbation  of  his  brothers,  sent  his  father  to  the  castle  of  as-Salima  in  the 
fortress  of  Ardumusht(l).  (My  professor  Ibn  al-Athir  says,  in  his  History,  that 
this  fortress  is  now  called  Kawashi.)  This  event  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  the  Grst  Jufnada,  A.  H.  356  (May,  A.  D.  967).  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  remained 
in  conGnement  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
second  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  358  (January,  A.  D.  969).  His  corpse  was' borne  to 
Mosul,  and  interred  at  Tall  Tauba  (2),  a hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  Some 
say  that  he  died  in  357.  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamadkni  (3)  says, 
in  his  Onwiin  asSiar,  towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Nksir  ad-Dawlat : ‘‘He 
“ continued  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Mosul  and  otlier  places,  till  the  year 
“ 356,  when  he  Was  arrested  by  his  son  al-Ghadanfer;  he  ha'd  been  omir  over 
“ those  countries  for  tliirty-two  years.  He  died  on  Friday,  12th  of  the  first 
“ Rabi,  357  (February,  A.  D.  968).”  His  father  Abu  ’l-Haija  Abd  Allah  was 
slain  at  Baghdad  on  the  17th  Muharram,  A.  H.  317  (March,  A.  D.  929),  whilst 
protecting  the  khalif  al-Kahir  fiillah.  The  history^  of  this  event  is>well 
known  (4). — YVhen  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Biiwaih  slew  his  cousin  Bakhtyar 
and  took  possession  of  Baghdad,  Abu  Taghlih  al-Ghadanfer,  who  had  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  was  embroiled  in  an  affair  with  the  conqueror,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  would  be  too  long  to  relate;  we  shall  only  state  it)  a summary 
manner,  that  Adad  ad-Dawlat  went  to  attack  him  at  Afosul,  from  which  al-Gha- 
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ijanfir  relrcated  and  oncampcd  outside  of  Damascus,  which  was  in  the  |k>s- 
sessioii  of  Kassam  al-Aiyar  (5).  {Al-Gluulanfer)  then  wrote  to  (he  sovereifjn 
of  Egy[)t,  al-Aziz  Ihn  al-Moizz,  solicitinr^  tlie  government  of  Syria,  to  which 
al-Aziz  gave  ostensibly  his  consent,  but  secretly  op|X)sed  obstacles  to  the  fiilfd- 
ment  of  his  promise.  After  this,  al-Ghadanfer  proceeded  to  Kamla,  in  the 
month  of  Muharram,  .A.  H.  300  (August,  A.  D.  970J  (C);  but  as  that  place 
was  in  the  hands  of  al-Mufrij  Ibn  al-Jarrah  al-Badwi  at-Tai  (7),  hr  re- 
treated from  it,  and  collected  fresh  troops  to  attack  the  place.  He  then  returned 
and  gave  al-Mufrij  battle,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  on  Monday,  1st  of  Safar; 
but  his  partisans  having  been  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
on  Tuesday,  2nd  of  the  month  of  Safar  of  that  year  (September,  A.  D.  979). 
His  birth  took  place  on  Tuesday,  11th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  328  (August, 
A.  D.  9'tO). — I have  given  the  genealogy  of  this  family  on  the  authority  of 
the  vizir  AbA  '1-Kisint  Ibn  al-Maghribi,  who  has  inserted  it  in  his  work 
entitled.  al-Khawdss. — The  genealogist  Muhammad  Ibn  Asad  al-.Asadi 

.says:  “ Taghlib  {the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  so  called)  was  named  Dithar,  but 
“he  obtained  the  surname  of  Taghlib  for  the  following  reason:  His  father 
“ WAil  was  beset  in  his  dwelling  by  (the  tribes  of)  A’emen,  who  had  the  in- 
“ lention  of  making  his  family  prisoners,  but  he  called  aloud  on  his  people  and 
“ companions,  and  with  their  assistance  he  defeated  them  of  A'emen.  Taghlib 
“ was  then  a child,  and  his  father  prognosticated  well  of  him  and  said:  “ ‘ This 
“ is  Taghlib,’  (thou  shalt  conquer,)  and  such  was  the  name  by  which  he  was 
“-called  ever  after.” 


(t)  ^*Ardumutht.  a strong  forlrf»>  near  Ja:tral  Ihn  Omar,oa  mount  JQdi  or  Ararat,  to  thr  of  the  Tigris 
**  b«low  tbfr  fortress^  ties  another  forlresi,  Dair  er-Zafarln  [tafftvn  ronvtnti,  which  U also  called  Latedshi 
**  depcndfiidcs  of  Mosul."— {iVardafd).  In  the  MS.  of  Ibn  al-AtbIr.  the  name  of 

this  lilac®  U written  AatrdMi  ; tet  t,  II.  f.  21.  rerio,  and  f.  23.  v, 

{2j  “ Tall  Tauba  aj y ^ ((A«  hill  of  repenfanesi  lies  oppoiite  to  Mosul  on  the  Nineva  side  {of  /Ar  riuar 
**  Tigrit)  •,  a diopel  is  there  wliifh  is  visited  by  the  pious.  This  place  was  so  named,  it  Is  said,  because  the 
*•  people  of  Nineva  went  out  to  it  and  repented  when  Jonas  threatened  them  with  (lod'i  vengeance.*’— 
iJJorditd.)  « . 

(3i  Hiis  writer  diedA.  H.  S21  tA-  D 1127).— ;lbo  al*Atbtr;  Hajji  Khalifa.) 

(A'i  The  klialif  al-.Mukiadir  haj  been  deposed  by  HAnis  tbe  eunueb.  NAihk  chief  of  the  police 

guards  (SdAih  oa-.^’Aortai,  and  Abt^  'UDaiJI  Ibo  Hamdftn.  who  had  come  from  the  province  of  al-Jahal  with 
a large  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  conspirators.  On  the  accession  of  the  new  kbilif,  aUK&liir,  the  imperial 
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guards  came  in  armi  to  demand  ibe  cusiomai7  dcmatton  and  an  additional  year's  pay. 

As  they  did  not  obtain  inmadtataly  «bat  they  required,  ibty  reiosuied  al>Muktadir  on  Uie  throne,  after  mas- 
iicring  NAzftk  and  Abd  'l-Haiji  A full  relation  of  this  event  Is  given  by  Ibn  aUAlhtr  in  his  Annals,  froni 
• hirh  AhD  'l-fedA  has  extracled  his  abridged  account  of  the  same  resolution. 

(5)  This  Kasslm  had  succeeded  IfUkIn  as  governor  of  Damascus.  He  acknowledged  the  authority  o(  the 
Fatimiip  khaltf  al-AzIz,  and  bad  prayers  said  for  bini  in  the  mosques  of  that  city.-'  (Ibn  al-Alhlr,  year  968.) 

(6'  The  ^ISS.  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  tuive  367,  for  ib^V  • but  this  is  a fault,  probably  of  an  early  copyist 
The  farts  are  fully  related  and  the  true  dates  given  in  AbU  1-Fed4  and  Ibn  al-Athlr. 

(7^  This  was  the  phylarch  of  the  Bedwin  A.rabs.  He  and  bis  family  resided  at  Ramla,  and  were  devoted  to 
Ibe  Faiimite  dynasty  of  Egypt.  Ibn  Khalddn.  in  his  notice  on  the  Arabian  tribes  which  settled  in  AD'ica, 
gives  the  history  of  this  family.  ' 


RUKN  AD-DAWr.AT  1R^  RUWAIH. 

Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Buwaih  Ibn  Fannakhosril  ad-Dailami,  surnamed  Riikn 
ad-Dawlat  (pillar  of  the  state)',  the  rest  of  his  genealogy  has  been  already  given 
in  the  life  of  his  brother,  Moizr.  ad-Dawlat  Ahmad  {page  155).  He  was  lord 
of  Ispahan,  Rai,  Hamadan,  and  all  Persian  Irak,  an4  father  of  the  three  princes, 
Adad  ad-Dawlat  Fannakhosru,  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat  Abii  Mansur  Duwaih,  and 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abd  ’l-Hasan  Ali.  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  was  a |K>werful  and  aspir- 
ing prince;  he  had  for  vizir  Ibn  al-Amid  (1),  on  whose  deatli  he  appointed  Abii 
'1-Fath  Ali,  the  son  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  to  the  same  situation.  The  S&hib  Ibn  Ahbad 
was  vizir  to  his  son  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat,  and,  on  that  sovereign's  death,  to 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat;  this  circumstance  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
the  Sahib  {page  ‘21 3).  Rukn  ad-Dawlat- reigned  prosperously,  and  was  favoured 
by  fortune  in  possessing  three  such  sons ; it  was  lietw^n  them  that  he  shared 
his  possessions,  and  they  governed  with  the  greatest  ability.  He  had  two  bro- 
thers; Abii  '1-lIasan  Ali  Imad  ad-Dawlat,  who  was  older  than  himself,  and  Abii 
'l-Husain  Ahmad  Moizz  ad-Dawlat,  who  was  younger.  The  life  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  given  {page  1 55 ).  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  died  at  Rai  on  Friday  night,  300 
18th  of  the  month  of  Mubarram,,  A.  H.  36G  (September,  A.  D.  976),  and  was 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  which  bears  his  name.  '*  His  birth  is  placed,  by  con- 
'*  jecture,  in  the  year  284  (A.  D.  897);”  such  are  the  words  of  Abii  Ishak  as- 
Sabi.  He  reigned  forty-four  years,  one  month,  and  nine  days,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat. 
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(i)  Thf  tif«  of  Ibn  il-Amld  U giren  in  ibh  nork.  In  (he  precediof  iMgti  I btve  wniiea  (he  neme  Omatd, 
iu  eontequeore  of  hafiag  mifunderilood  a ^aamatical  obacmUon  made  by  Iba  KhallikAn. 


AL-IIASAN  IBN  SAUL  THE  VIZIR. 

.Aliii  Muhammad  aMIasan  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Alxl  Allah  as-Sarakhsi  succe«ded  his 
brother  al-Fadl  Zd  ’r-Riasatain  as  vizir  to  al-Mamun,  whose  favour  he  thencefor- 
ward enjov'ed  to  a high  degree.  AVe  have  already  made  mention  (page  268)  of 
his  daughter  Bi'iran,  of  her  marriage  with  al-Mamun,  and  of  the  heavy  e.\pense 
to  which  her  fatlier  al-IIasan  went  on  Utat  occasion;  we  shall  therefore  abstain 
from  repealing  the  same  account  here.  Al-Mamiln  gave  him  the  government  of 
all  the  provinces  conquered  by  T&hir  Ibn  al-Husain,  as  we  shall  mention  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Al-Hasan  was  of  a noble  disposition  and  very  generous  in  his 
donations  to  poets  and  other  (literary)  men : a poet  once  went  to  him  and  recited 
in  his  |iresence  these  verses : 

When  my  wife  [1]  saw  me  saddle  my  camels,  althoagh  I bad  jost  anf'irtbed  them, 
she  said:  "Can  a distant  journey  await  camels,  now  that  al-Fadl  (2)  is  no  more?" — 
" Yes,”  I replied,  “they  most  (4<ar  mr)  to  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl." 

For  this  piece  the  poet  received  a rich  present. — He  went  forth,  one  day,  to 
accompany  to  some  distance  al-Mamiin,  who  was  setting  out  on  a journey;  and 
when  they  were  aliout  separating,  al-Mamun  said  to  him:  "Abd  Muhammad! 
“ do  you  desire  any  thing?” — “ Yes,  Commander  of  the  faithful;”  replied  al- 
Ha.san,  “ that  you  preserve  towards  me  those  favourable  feelings  of  your  heart, 
“ the  possession  of  which  I cannot  ensure  to  myself  but  with  your  concurrence." 
— One  of  those  (who  knew  him)  relates  the  following  anecdote:  “I  was  present 
“ at  an  audience  given  by  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl,  and  a prsoii  came  to  thank  him 
“ fora  letter  of  recommendation  which  he  had  written  in  his  favour;  on  this,  the 
“ vizif  replied:  ‘Why  thank  me?  I consider  (the  duty  of)  intercession  as  tlie 
“ legal  alms  (which  render  the  capital)  of  my  honourable  feelings  (acceptable 
‘‘  to  Gnd)  (3).” — The  same  narrator  says  : “ I was  present,  one  day,  whilst  he 
" dictated  (to  his  secretaiy)  a letter  of  recommendation,  and  he  himself  wrote  at 
“ the  end  of  it  these  words : ‘ I have  been  told  that,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  a man 
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“ will  be  questioned  respecting  tiie  use  he  made  of  the  influence  given  him  by 
“ liis  rank  in  the  world,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  will  be  questioned  respect- 
“ ing  the  use  he  made  of  the  superfluity  of  his  wealth  (4'.’ — He  said  to  his  sons: 
“ ‘ My  sons!  learn  the  use  of  language;  it  is  by  it  that  man  holds  his  pre-emi- 
“ nence  over  other  animals;  the  higher  Uie  skill  which  you  attain  in  the  use  of 
“ language,  the  nearer  you  approach  to  tlte  ideal  of  hupian  nature.’  Al- 
Masan  continued  to  act  as  vizir  to  al-M4mun  till  he  had  an  attack  of  black  bile 
(inelancholj-),  caused  by  excessive  grief  on  learning  the  murder  of  his  brother 
al-FadI;  (we  shall  narrate  tliis  event  in  the  life  of  the  latter.)  His  melancholy 
overcame  him  so  far,  that  he  had  to  be  confined  to  his  house,  and  was  unable 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  “ In  the  year  203  (A.  D.  818-9),”  says  at- 
Taliari  in  his  History,  “ Al-Hasan  Ihn  Sahl  was  overcome  by  black  bile,  occa- 
“ sioned  by  a Ct  of  sickness;  this  sickness  impaired  his  reason  to  such  a degree, 
“ that  it  was  necessary  to  chain  him  and  coniine  him  in  a chamber.  Al-Mamun 
“ then  took  for  his  vizir  Ahmad  Ihn  Ahi  Khalid."  Al-Hasan  died  at  Sarakhs, 
on  tlie  first  of  Zii  'l-llijja,  A.  H.  236  (June,  A.  D.  831),  (some  say  235). — The 
following  verses  were  made  in  his  praise  by  Yiisuf  al-Jawhari : 

Could  Zohair  sec  Hasan  and  the  manner  in  which  his  generosity  employs  his  wealth, 
Zuhair  would  uy,  at  the  sight:  “ It  is  he  who  is  the  liberal  man  despite  of  misfortunes, 
“ and  not  Harim  I” 


Towards  the  end  of  this  work,  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  MatrOh,  we 
shall  give  the  anecdote  of  Zohair  and  Harim  Ibn  Sin&n  (5). — In  the  life  of  Abd 
Bakr  Muhammad  al-Kha«%czmi  mention  is  made  of  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl.— 5n- 
mkbsi  means  belonging  to  Sarakhs,  which  is  a city  in  Khorasan.  310 

-if  i*>  I.-,;-/ 


(t)  Nolwithtlaadiig  Ihc  juihorily  of  iIm  MSS.  t md  , not  . 


(Sy  Thai  ii;  Why  uadotakt  a laig  joomay  to  sotkit  faTonra,  now  lhal  lh«  h«tl  of  palroof,  the  viilr  il- 
F«dl  IbD  S«bi  is  no  more? 

(3)  By  the  Moilim  liw«  property  U lieble  to  a yearly  lai  of  3 1 2 per  cent.  This  tai  called  Zdtat 

And  ibe  payment  of  il  neeestary  to  render  the  posaeasion  and  use  of  the  remaining  capital  agreeable  to  God. 

In  HamiUon'a  flaefopo,  rol.!*,  will  be  found  an  account  of  this  tai  and  ita  primi tire  object. 

(4)  This  phrase  in  the  original  Arabic  la  cipreued  niih  singular  concision,  and  is  yet  perfectly  clear. 

(5)  Some  lime  anterior  to  Islanism,  a destructive  warfare  eiisted  between  the  tribes  of  Abs  and  Dubyln. 
but  the  feud  was  at  length  appeased  by  Harim  Ibn  Sin4n  and  al-H4rith  Ibn  Adf,  who  generously  paid  thf 
price  of  blood  to  the  relations  of  those  wl»o  had  fallen  io  the  contest.  For  this.  Zohair  Ibn  Abi  Sulma  praises 


them  both  in  his  celebrated  Moallaka. 
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AL-WAZIR  AL-MUHALLABI. 


Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ilarun  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Alxi 
Allah  Ibn  A'azid  Ibn  Hatim  Ibn  Kabisa  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra  al-Azdi 
al-Miihallabi  al-AN  azir  {the  vizir  desceniled  from  al-Midiallah  and  memher  of 
the  tribe  cf  Azd,  \ was  appointed  vizir  by  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih  (see  his 
life,  page  155)  on  Monday,  27th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  3.'ti)  (November, 
A.  T).  950);  his  powerful  influence,  fjencrous  dis|Misition,  lofty  spirit,  and  firm 
administration  have  rendered  him  celebrated,  whilst  bis  acquaintance  with  lite- 
rature and  bis  friendship  for  men  of  leamiu(|  reached  to  an  extreme.  Previ- 
ously to  the  period  at  which  he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat, 
he  had  suffered  greatly  from  want  and  distress:  in  one  of  his  journeys,  after 
undergoing  severe  fatigue,  he  had  a longing  for  flcsh-roeat,  and  not  being  able 
to  procure  any,  he  recited  extempore  the  following  verses : 

Where  is  death  sold,  that  I may  buy  it?  for  this  life  is  devoid  of  good.  Oh  I let 
death,  whose  taste  (la  me)  is  sweet,  come  and  free  me  from  a detested  life  I A^Hien  I see 
a tomb  from  afar,  I wish  to  be  its  inhabitant.  May  the  Being  who  granteth  tranquillity, 
have  compassion  on  the  soul  of  the  generous  man  who  will  bestow  death,  as  a charity, 
upon  one  of  his  brethren  I 

These  verses  were  heard  by  a person,  who  was  travelling  (/7i  the  same  cara- 
van) with  him,  and  whose  name  was  Abd  Allah  as-Sufi,  or,  by  another  account, 
.Abu  'l-IIasan  al-Askalani;  tliis  man  bought  for  him  a dirhim’s  worth  of  meat, 
and  cooked  it,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  eat.  They  then  separated,  and  al-.Muhal- 
labi  having  experienced  a change  of  fortune,  became  vizir  to  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  at 
Baghdad,  while  the  person  who  had  travelled  witli  him  and  purchased  the  meat 
for  him,  w’as  reduced  to  poverty;  having  then  learned  that  al-AIuhallabi  was 
a vizir,  he  set  out  to  And  him  and  wrote  to  him  these  lines* 

Hepeal  to  the  vizir,  for  whose  life  I would  sacrifice  my  ow  n — repeat  to  him  the  words 
of  one  who  reminds  him  of  what  he  has  forgotten.  “ Uo  you  remember  when,  in  a life 
of  misery,  you  said ; Where  is  death  sold,  that  I may  buy  itf" 

Tlie  vizir,  on  reading  the  note,  recollected  the  circumstance,  and,  moved 
with  the  Joy  of  doing  a generous  action,  he  ordered  seven  hundred  dirhims  to 
lie  given  to  the  writer,  and  inscribed  these  words  on  the  paper:  The  similitude 
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of  those  ivho  lay  out  their  substance  in  the  service  of  God,  is  as  a grain  oj 
corn  ivhich  has  produced  seven  ears  and  in  every  ear  a hundred  grains  ; for 
God  giveth  many-fold  to  whom  he  pleaseth  (I).  He  then  prave<l  God’s  bless- 
iiif;  on  him  . and  clothed  him  in  a robe  of  honour,  and  appointed  him  to  a place 
under  fjovcrnmcnl,  so  that  he  might  live  in  easv  circumstances. — Al-Muhallahi, 
on  licing  raised  from  penury  to  the  viziral,  com|>osed  tliese  lines: 

Fortune  pitied  (me)  fur  my  misery,  and  lamented  the  length  of  the  snlTerings  which 
consumed  me;  she  has  granted  me  what  I hoped  for,  and  delivered  (me]  from  what  I 
apprehended.  1 shall  therefore  pardon  her  former  wrongs,  and  even  the  crime  of 
turning  my  hair  to  gray. 

Itv  the  same ; 

In  the  haste  of  our  separation,  whilst  my  heart  was  enflamcd  (tcilA  anguish),  the  per- 
son whom  I loved  said  to  me  ; “What  will  you  do  on  the  way  after  (leating)  me?"  And 
I replied;  “ I shall  weep  for  your(fosi)  the  length  of  the  way.” 

Among  the  verses  said  to  have  Iteen  composed  by  him  in  tlic  lime  of  his  po-  211 
verlv  and  addressed  to  a person  in  high  aulhoiity,  arc  the  following,  which  some, 
however,  atlrihiite  to  .Mni  Nuwas: 

If  I asked  yon  to  increase  my  afflictions,  such  an  angmentation  would  be  beyond 
your  power.  Were  a life  such  as  I have  led  offered  to  the  dead,  they  would  refuse  it. 

Abd  Ishak  as-Sabi,  the  autlior  of  the  epistles  (2),  says:  “1  was  one  day  with 
“ the  vizir  al-Muhallahi,  and  he  took  a sheet  of  paper  to  write,  on  which  i said 
‘‘  extempore : 

* He  has  a hand  of  surpassing  liberality  by  its  gifts,  and  a discourse  of  which  he 
' scatters  the  pearls  upon  the  paper.  Hfltim  is  concealed  in  his  hand  (3j,  and  Sah- 
‘ b.1n  in  his  fingers  (V).'  " 

Moizz  ad-Uawlat  had  a Turkish  mamiuk  of  singular  beauty,  named  Tikin  al- 
Jamdar  '5);  he  was  extremely  fond  of  him  and  sent  him  as  the  commander  of  a 
military  expedition  against  one  of  the  Hamdan  family.  On  this,  the  following 
lines  were  made  by  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  who  found  the  youth  handsome 
enough  to  adorn  a court  (6),  but  not  suited  to  sustain  the  toils  of  war : 

(There  is)  a child  with  the  waters  (of  goulh]  mantling  in  his  face,  and  the  wood  of  his 
(Itody)  yet  fender;  he  is  so  like  a girl,  that  his  bosom  might  be  expected  soon  to  swell ; 
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yet  to  his  slender  waist  they  have  hung  a sword,  and  tied  around  it  a belt  which  hurls 
him;  they  have  made  him  chief  of  an  army,  but  the  troop  and  the  leader  of  it  will 
both  perish. 

And  so  it  really  was,  the  maroh)k  being  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition. — .A 
singularly  .sentimental  line  of  his  is  the  following : 

{My)  eyelids  parted  when  yon  parted  with  me,  and  they  met  not  again  but  over  a 
flowing  tear. 

The  traits  of  his  generous  character  abound,  lie  was  l)om  at  Basra  on  Mon- 
day night,  2r>lh  Muharram,  A.  II.  201  (December,  .A.  D.  90.3),  and  he  died  on 
Saturday,  26th  Shaban,  A.  II.  352  (September,  A.  D.  9G3),  whilst  making  a jour- 
ney to  Wasit.  His  body  was  borne  to  Baghdad,  where  it  arrived  on  Wednesday 
night,  .'ith  Ramadan  of  the  same  year,  and  was  interred  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  Aii- 
hakhtiya  cemetery  which  is  called  the  burial-ground  of  the  Koraish. — Muhnt- 
tabi  means  descended  from  al-Mtdiallah,  of  whom  we  shall  give  tlie  life.  On 
the  death  of  tliis  vizir,  the  following  elegy  was  composed  by  the  poet  al-Husain 
Ibn  al-HajJiij  (whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on) : 

People  of  pools!  [hear]  the  cry  of  one  afflicted;  of  one  for  whom  the  joy  of  con- 
solation can  no  more  be  hoped.  Give  solace  to  poetry  for  the  loss  of  the  vizir; 
poetry  weeps  blood  over  him  after  [exhausting]  its  tears.  He  is  dead  I the  man  behind 
whom  praise  toiled  ineffectually,  and  before  whom  proceeded  clemency  (li*e)  the  cle- 
mency of  God.  In  his  death,  fortune  has  overthrown  the  fortress  to  which  we  retired 
for  protection  against  fortune's  wrongs.  Let  the  sons  of  Buwaih  know,  that  the  days 
{of  their  prosperity)  are  now  crossed  by  affliction. 


(I)  Koran,  lurat  % sene  36S. 

(S)  See  page  at. 

(3)  The  generosity  onUtim  ia  well  known. 

(41  Sahbtn  wai  an  ancient  Arab  celebrated  for  his  eloquence.— (At. ffarirl.  p.  42;  Raimnsieo’s  Addlto- 
manln,  p.  74.) 

(5)  JomdOr;  officer  ot  tbc  wardrobe.— (De  Sacy'a  Ckrestomathie,  t.  1.  p.  133  ; t.  11.  p.  ISA.) 

i.S)  The  Arabic  scholar  will  perceive  that  a modiflcalion  it  here  made  in  the  tente  ol  the  original  teat. 
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THE  VIZIR  NIZAM  AL-MULK. 

The  vizir  Abii  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  hhak  Ibn  al-Abbas  at-Tusi  (native  of  2 IS 
Tus)  was  siirnatned  Nizam  al-Mulk,  Kawwam  ad-clin  {the  regulator  (\)  of  the 
■\tate,  upholder  of  religion'),  As-Samani  says  in  his  Kitdb  aUAnsdh:  “Rad- 
“ KAN:  a small  village  near  Tus;  it  is  said  that  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  from  its 
“ neighbourhood.”  He  was  son  to  a dihkdn  (2),  and,  after  studying  the  Tra- 
ditions and  jurisprudence,  he  entered  as  kitib  (3)  into  the  sen-ice  of  Ali  Ibn 
Shadan,  governor  of  the  city  of  Balkh;  but  as  heavy  sums  were  extorted  from 
him  every  year  by  his  employer,  he  al>andoned  his  post  and  fled  to  Dawud  Ibn 
Mikail  as-Saljuki,  the  father  of  .Alp  ArsHn.  This  prince  received  from  him 
such  proofs  of  iidelitv  and  attachment,  that  he  gave  him  over  to  his  son,  'Alp 
Arslan,  saying:  “Consider  him  as  a parent,  and  disobey  not  his  counsels.” 
When  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  empire,  Nizam  al-Mulk  took  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  administered  with  great  talent;  he  remained  in  Alp  ArsUin's  ser- 
vice ten  years.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  sons  pressed  forward  to  seize 
on  the  empire,  but  Nizim  al-Mulk  secured  it  to  Malak  Shah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan. 
From  that  period  and  during  twenty  years,  all  the  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  vizir,  whilst  the  sultan  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  show  himself  on 
the  throne  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  khalif  al-Muktadi  Billah, 
having  received  a visit  from  Nizam  al-Mulk,  allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  “0  Hasan!  may  God  he  pleased  with 
“ thee  in  as  much  as  the  Commander  of  tlte  faithful  is  pleased  with  thee.”  The 
court  of  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  greatly  frequented  by  doctors  of  the  law  and 
silGs,  towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  %ery  beneficent.  Being  asked  the  rea- 
son of  tl»e  favour  which  he  showed  tliem,  he  answered : “ I was  in  the  service  of  a 
“ certain  emir,  when  a sufi  came  to  me  and  made  me  a pious  exhortation,  and 
“ said : ‘ Serve  Him  whose  service  will  be  useful  to  you,  and  be  not  taken  up  with 
“ one  whom  dogs  will  eat  to-morrow.'  I did  not  understand  his  meaning.; 

“ hut  the  emir  used  to  drink  from  morning  to  evening,  and  had  some  dogs 
“ which  were  ferocious  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  devoured  strangers  at  night; 

“ now,  it  happened  that  being  once  overcome  with  intoxication,  he  went 
“ out  alone,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  tlie  dugs,  which  did  not  recognize 
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“ him.  i then  knew  that  this  sufi  had  received  a revelation  on  the  subject, 
“ and  I therefore  lival  tliese  [K'oplc  with  respect,  in  hopes  that  I may  obtain  a 
“similar  grace.”  — On  hearing  the  call  to  prayers,  he  immediately  aban- 
doned whatever  occiiption  he  might  I*  engaged  in ; and  when  the  Imam  al- 
llaramain  Ahii  ’l-Maali,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  (4),  Abd  ’1-Kasim  al- 
Kushairi,  came  to  visit  him,  he  treated  them  with  the  utmost  respect  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  the  same  sofa  with  himself.  He  built  a number  of  colleges, 
convents,  and  mosques  in  diflerent  provinces.  He  was  the  first  who  set  the 
cxamjtle  of  founding  a college  (5),  and  he  commenced,  A.  11.  4.'i7  (A.  D.  1065), 
the  construction  of  that  of  Damascus;  in  the  year  459,  it  was  agreed  on  by  crerv 
class  of  persons  that  Abu  Ishak  as-Shtrdzi  should  teach  therein ; but  he  did  not 
present  himself,  and  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  as-Sabb.agh,  the  author  of  the  Shdmil, 
taught  for  twenty  days  in  his  place,  after  which,  Abii  Ishak  accepted  (6).  We 
dinll  give  the  full  details  of  this  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Sabbagh,  which 
see.  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  Abd  Ishak  used  to  quit  the  college  and  perform  his 
devotions  in  a mosque ; “ Because,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  informed  that  the 
“ greater  part  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  college  has 
“ been  procured  illegally.” — Nizam  al-Mulk  learned  and  taught  the  Traditions, 
and  he  used  to  say:  “I  am  conscious  of  not  deserving  that  honour,  but  1 
“ wish  to  establish  myself  in  the  series  (7)  of  persons  who  have  transmitted  the 
“ sayings  of  the  Prophet.” — The  following  verses  are  declared  to  be  his : 

After  four-score,  strength  exists  not;  and  the  alacrity  of  youth  is  departed.  With 
staff  in  band  1 resemble  Moses,  but  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Some  persons  say,  however,  that  these  verses  are  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
's-Sakr,  whose  life  shall  be  given  farther  on. — Nizdm  al-Mulk  was  horn  on 
313  Friday,  21st  of  Zd'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  408  (April,  A.  D.  1018),  at  Nawkan,  one  of 
the  two  cities  of  which  Tds  is  composed  (8).  In  A.  H.  485,  he  set  out  with 
Malak  Shah  for  ispahdn,  and  on  Friday  night,  1 0th  of  Ramadan  (October,  A.  D. 
1092),  he  broke  his  fast  and  mounted  in  his  palanquin;  on  reaching  a village 
called  Sahna,  near  Nahiwend,  he  remarked  that  a great  number  of  the  Compa- 
nions of  the  Prophet  had  been  slain  at  that  place  in  the  time  of  the  khalif  Omar 
Ibn  al-Khattib  (9),  “and  happy,”  said  he,  “is  the  man  who  is  with  them!”  He 
was  then  accosted  by  a boy  of  the  province  of  Dailam,  in  the  dress  of  a sftfi,  who 
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railed  to  him  to  receive  a memorial,  and  when  the  vizir  reached  out  his  hand  to 
lake  it,  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a dagger.  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  borne  to 
his  jMvilion,  where  he  expired,  and  the  murderer  took  to  flight,  hut  having 
stumbled  over  a tent-rope,  he  fell  and  was  immediately  taken  and  put  to  death. 
The  sultan  rode  forth  without  delay  to  tranquillize  tlie  army  and  console  them. 
The  body  of  the  vizir  was  transported  to  Ispahan,  and  there  interred.  It  is 
said  that  the  assassin  was  suborned  against  him  by  Malak  Shab,  who  was  fatigued 
to  see  him  live  so  long,  and  coveted  tlie  numerous  fiefs  which  he  held  in  his 
|K)ssession.  The  sultan  survived  him  for  thirty-five  days  only.  This  viiir  was 
ihe  ornament  of  tlie  age  in  whicli  he  lived;  his  son-in-law,  ShibI  ad-Dawlat 
Mukatil  al-Bakri,  whose  life  will  be  found  farther  on,  lamented  his  death  in 
.in  elegiac  poem  containing  the  following  passage ; 

MzHin  al-MuIk  was  a precious  pearl,  formed  of  pure  noblencs.4  by  the  merciful  God: 
it  was  so  fine  that  the  age  knew  not  its  worth,  and  the  Maker,  jealous  for  its  honour, 
restored  it  to  its  shell. 

The  assassination  of  Niz&m  al-.Mulk  has  been  attributed  also  to  Taj  al-.Mulk 
Abil  '1-Ghanaim  al-Marzuban  Ibn  KhosrA  FlrAz,  siimamed  Ibn  DAitsI  ; he  was  an 
enemy  of  the  vizir  and  in  high  favour  with  his  .sovereign  Malak  Shah,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  place  of  vizir.  Ibn  Daresi 
was  himself  slain  on  Monday  night,  12th  Muharram,  48b  (Febniary,  A.  I). 
1093);  having  been  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  mamiuks  belonging 
to  the  household  of  NizAm  al-Mulk,  He  was  agetl  forty-seven  years:  the  tomb 
over  the  grave  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  was  erected  by  him. 


(1)  The  word  nitAm,  here  rendered  by  reyvlator,  meani  ihe  ihread  or  ttring  of  a pearl  necklace.  Thl^ 
title  indicated  that  the  eiiitence  of  the  vixir  «a»  aa  neceatary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  stale,  ai  the 
RtrinK  of  a neeklaoe  ia,  to  bold  the  pearU  together. 

(2)  See  page  77*  note  (4'. 

He  appeara  to  bare  been  director  of  the  revenue  office,  or  eollector  of  taiet 
<4)  Thu  EpUtle  is  a treatise  on  shRsm. 

(Ki  This,  as  may  be  setn  in  the  ImrodoeUoD.  is  not  eiact. 

(6)  Literalfy  i Sat. 

(7)  In  the  Arabic  text,  for  jUast  readj^<ia*. 

(Hi  Sec  page  80. 

(91  The  battle  of  Nabivend  fought  A.  H.  21  ^A.  D.  642).  See  Erire's  Hefrosprcf.  vol.  1. 
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FAKUR  AL-KUTTAB  AL-JUWAIM. 

Ahii  Ali  al-Hasan  llm  Ali  Ibn  Ibraliim  al-Juwaini,  sui-named  Fakhr  al-Kultaii 
[pride  nf  the  kalih.i),  was  a nalive  of  Jiiwain,  but  bis  family  came  from  Bagh- 
dad. This  ceicbratcfl  kdlib  (xcrihe')  wrole  a great  deal,  and  copied  liooks  which 
are  now  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  for  which  a high  price  is  asked, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  writing  and  the  eagerness  of  purchasers.  Imad 
ad-din  praises  him  highlv  in  the  Kharida,  and  then  says;  “He  was  one  of  the 
“ convivial  companions  of  the  atdbek  Zinki  when  that  prince  was  in  Syria,  and 
“ afterwards  remained  under  a shelter  of  honour  near  his  son  Niir  ad-din  Mah- 
“ mild.  He  then  travelled  to  Figypt  during  the  administration  of  Ihn  Riizzik, 
“ and  he  dwells  there  till  this  day.  There  is  not  at  present,  in  Misr,  a person 
“ who  writes  like  him.”  Imad  ad-din  then  cites  some  pas.sagies  of  a poem  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil,  which,  were  it  not  so  long,  we  should  give 
licrp.  Fakhr  al-Kuttab  died  at  Kairo,  A.  H.  584  (A.  D.  1118-9),  or  586. — 
Juwaini  means  belonging  to  Jiuvain,  which  is  a large  region  near  Naisapdr:  a 
great  number  of  learned  men  bore  this  patronymic.  — The  following  verses, 
composed  hy  a native  of  Irak,  were  often  recited  by  Fakhr  al-Kuttab: 

Men  feel  regret  when  unable  to  accomplish  their  desires,  and  you  sec  them  rejoice 
!i  I \ and  look  gay  when  they  succeed,  (allltough  t/ieir  projects  are  then}  as  if  they  had  never 
been  fulfilled  (1).  Projects  and  the  dreams  of  sleep  are,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  related. 


(1)  He  Rve«ne  probtbljr  ib«t  when  • project  ii  eieculed,  it  ii  no  longer  a project.  The  verte  U very  obicure. 
and  1 may  perhaps  be  niisiaken. 


AL-KARABISl. 

Ahu  Alial-Husain  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Yazid  al-Kar.ibisi  was  a native  nf  Baghdad,  and 
one  of  the  imam  as-Shafi’s  most  distinguished  disciples,  having  replaced  him 
occasionally  at  his  course  of  lectures,  and  possessing  a most  extensive  knowledge 
of  his  doctrines.  He  composed  many  works  on  the  main  principles  of  jurisjiru- 
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(lence  and  its  particular  applications;  he  was  skilled  in  dogmatic  theology,  and 
learned  in  the  Traditions.  He  wrote  works  on  that  branch  of  science  which 
is  called  al-Jurh  wa  't-Tddil  {impeachment  and  justification)  (1),  and  on 
other  subjects.  A great  number  of  persons  were  instructed  by  him  in  juris- 
prudence. He  died  A.  H.  245,  or,  according  to  a statement  which  appears 
more  correct,  in  248  (A.  D.  862-3). — Kardbisi  is  formed  from  kardbis,  which 
word  designates  clothes  made  of  a sort  of  coarse  cloth ; the  singular  is  kirhds : 
it  is  a Persian  word,  altered  in  its  pronunciation  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  Arabic 
l.anguage  (2).  This  doctor  sold  cloth  of  that  sort,  and  was  therefore  called  al- 
K ardhisi  {the  clothier). 


1)  Tlie  icieoce  of  oMarA  tro  ireiU  of  Ihe  credibility  of  TradiliohiBlb.— See  Hajji  Khalifo.  >o. 

400V.  This  tenii  serves  also  to  designate  the  ioquest  made  by  the  kAdi  into  like  character  of  witnesses  See 


Hamilton's  Btdayo,  sol.  II.  p.  672.  — in  the  Arabic  test  of  Ibn  KhalUkin,  for 


read 


1 was 


led  into  this  miilake  by  a note  of  Reiske's.  in  the  AnnaU  of  Abh  ’l-PedA.  vol.  II.  p 601.  and  by  a passage  in 
M.  deSacy's  CAresfomafAtfe,  t.  1 p.  39.  They  are  both  in  the  wrong. 

(2)  The  original  Persian  word  is  KirpAt  > 


ABL  ALI  IBN  KHAIRAN.  • - ‘ 

...  .♦  - 

-Abii  .Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  S.ilih  Ibn  Khairan  was  a jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of 
as-Shafi  and  most  eminent  for  his  piety;  he  was  also  one  of  their  most  talented 
teachers.  The  place  of  kadi  at  Baghdad  was  olTcred  to  him  in  the  ^halifat  of 
al-Aiuktadir,  and  on  his  refusal  to  accept  it,  he  was  kept  under  arrest  (I)  in  his 
house  by  order  of  the  vizir  Ali  Ibn  Isa,  who,  when  remonstrated  with  on  the 
.subject,  answered:  “ My  sole  intention  was  to  have  it  said  of  our  epoch,  that 
“ there  existed  in  it  one  who  wras  kept  under  arrest  in  his  house,  in  oixler  that 
‘‘  he  might  l>e  constrained  to  accept  the  place  of  kadi.”  Ibn  Khairan  reproached 
Ibn  Suraij  his  acceptance  of  that  oflice,  and  told  him  that  such  a thing  was  not 
fitted  for  persons  of  their  sect,  but  for  those  of  Aim  Hanifa’s  (2).  According 
to  Abu  'I-Ala  Ibn  al-Askari,  this  doctor  died  on  Tuesday,  16th  of  Zii  ’l-Hijja, 
A.  H.  320  (Decenilter,  .A.  1).  932);  but  the  hdjiz  Abu  'l-IIasan  ad-Dnrakiitni 
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placrs  his  di’alli  in  (he  vrar  3i0;  this  statement  is  declared  liv  (he  Khatih  to 
he  eorrcct,  and  he  pronminers  Ahd  '1-Ala’s  en'oneoiis. 

(If  Tltr  »(ird  >ignifi«.  fo  Ji«r  undrr  arreil.  Tlfi»  muning.  Illougll  IWTfrclIy  CMUiil.  il  nol  gl*fn 

in  the  dirtionaripf. 

Thp  Sb«6le  doclort  frequeatly  repruacbed  lho«M*  of  llif  awl  of  Abd  Hanifa  wUh  meddling  in  worldly 
iitallerA  and  arrepling  plarw  under  governmnil. 


THE  K ADI  HI  S AIN. 

Ahii  Ali  al-liusain  Ibii  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahmad  al-.Marwarrudi,  a jurisconsult 
of  (he  Shafilc  sect  and  known  hv  (he  title  of  the  kadi  (1),  was  a doctor  of  hij»h 
authority  and  author  of  the  tieatise  on  law,  entitled  at-Tdh'ka  {notes).  In 
treating  some  points  of  doctrine,  he  followed  a system  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
when  the  Imam  al-Haramain  and  al-GhazzMi  say  (tlie  former  in  his  Nihdrut 
iil-.Maliiib,  and  the  latter  in  his  Basil  and  Tawsil),  “ The  kridi  sms,''  it  is  he 
whom  they  mean  and  no  other.  lie  learned  jurisprudence  from  al-KalTal  al- 
Marwazi  (whose  life  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  Abd  Allahs':,  and  he  com- 
posed works  on  (he  main  principles  of  jurisprudence,  on  its  particular  applica- 
tions, and  on  controverted  subjects.  He  continued  (till  his  death)  to  act  as 
judge,  professor,  and  mufti,  and  he  taught  the  science  of  the  law  to  a numlxT  of 
eminent  men,  amongst  whom  were  al-Farra  al-Raghawi,  the  author  of  the  Tah- 
dib,  llic  commentary  on  the  Sunna,  and  other  works.  The  kadi  Husain  died 
A.  II.  4(>2  A.  D.  1060-70),  at  Marwarrud,  of  which  place  we  have  already 
spoken  {see  page  .'lO). 


,1)  **  Wbrn  the  8haflle»  speak  of  tk$  kAdi,  they  mean  the  HuMtn  ber«  menUaued.  but  in  treating  of  tbf 
" principles  of  jurifiprudfacc  thU  denomination  U given  bj  the  Icamrd  in  the  Sunno  u>  Abb  Bakr 

**  al-BAkilAni.  When  the  (iro  kddt«  arc  »pokeii  of,  it  in  the  latter  and  Abd  aMabbir  abMotaxili  who  arc 
'*  ORpant:  and  the  ikafM  Is  either  Abd  'UHaMO  al*Ash&ri  or  Abd  Sluhamniad  al-Juwaini;  the  word  imdm 
**  designates  either  the  Imlm  al-Haramaio  or  Fakhr  a<bdin  ar-RIzi.**—  AI>YAR.)  * 
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ABr  ALl  AS-SINJI. 


Ahu  Ali  al-Husain  Ibn  Shoaib  Ibn  Mubaniiuad  as-Sinji,  a duclor  of  (hi* 

Ilf  as-StiaPi  and  one  of  their  most  eminent  in)am.s,  studied  jtimprudenee  in  Kho- 
rasan  umler  al-Kaflal  al-Mansazi;  be  bad  for  condisoipics  the  /uuh  Husain,  (see  !M<S 
the  pm-eding  article,}  and  Abu  Muliammad  al-Juwaini,  tbe  fatber  of  the  Imam 
al-Ilaramain  (whose  lives  we  shall  give  later).  He  wrote  a commentary  on  Abu 
llakr  Ibn  al-iladdad  al-Misri’s  Foru  {or  develapmenl  of  the  Shajite  doctrines) ; 
this  commentary  has  not  been  equalled,  although  many  others  have  been  com- 
|>osed  on  the  same  work,  one  of  which  is  by  his  own  prores.sor  al-Kallal,  and  an- 
01  her  by  the  kadi  Abd  't-Taiyb  at-Tabari.  He  is  also  author  of  a great  com- 
mentary on  the  Talkhis  of  Abu  ’1-Abbas  Ibn  al-Kas.s;  this  work  is  rare.  An- 
other of  his  productions  is  the  Majmd  or  collection  {containing  an  exposition 
of  the  Shajite  doctrines  (1)  ).  He  is  cited  by  Abii  Hamid  al-GhazzMi  in  tlie 
If  asit.  As-Sinji  was  the  first  who  possessed  an  equal  acquaintance  with  the 
svstem  of  jurisprudence  followed  in  Irak  and  that  practised  in  Khorasan.  The 
|>eoplc  of  Marw,  at  that  period,  considered  him  as  their  chief  jurisconsult.  He 
died  some  lime  after  the  four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D. 
1038-9). — Sinji  means  belonging  to  Sinj,  a large  village  near  Marw. 


(I)  Hajji  KbaliCi. 


AL-FARBA  AL-BAGHAWl. 


Abu  Muhammad  al-Husain  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Muhammad,  more  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  al-Farra  al-Baghawi,  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  a Tra- 
ditionist  and  a commentator  on  the  Koran : in  the  dilferent  sciences  he  was  a sea 
of  knowledge.  He  learned  jurisprudence  from  tlie  kadi  Husain  {see  his  life, 
page  418),  and  composed  a commentary  on  the  Word  of  God  {the  Koran),  and 
an  explanation  of  the  obscurities  in  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet  {the  Sunna)-,  he 
taught  the  Traditions  and  professed  {/urltprudence),  in  which  ho  never  gave  les- 
■sons  but  in  a sute  of  legal  purity  (1).  He  is  author  of  many  works,  such  as 


..v:  ^ 
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the  Tfihch'b  {arrangement)  treating  of  jurisprudence;  an  explanation  of  the 
Stinnti  or  Traditions;  ihc  iWadliin  at-Tanzfl  {marks  nf  revelation),  which  is  a 
commenlaiy  on  the  Koran;  the  iVasdblh  {lights)  (2);  the  Jamd  bain  as-Sahi- 
hain  {the  conjunction  of  the  ttvo  Sahfhs)  (3),  etc.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
Shaww'M,  A.  If.  510  (Fehruary,  A.  D.  1117),  at  MarwarrOd,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Talakan,  close  hy  the  grave  of  his  master  the  kddi  Husain. 
His  tonih  is  famous  among  the  people  of  that  country.  1 have  read  {however)  in 
a work  compiled  hy  the  shaikh  Abd  al-Azim  al-Miindiri,  and  entitled  al-Fiiwdid 
ns-Sa/lirifa  {travelling  notes?),  that  al-Farra  aUJIaghawi  died  A.  H.  516  (A. D. 
1122-3):  this  I found  written  in  his  own  hand.  He  relates  also:  “A  wife  of 
“ this  doctor  Hied,  and  he  refused  to  accept  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  left 
“ hy  her : he  used  also  to  live  on  dry  bread,  but  having  been  blamed  for  this  {as 
“ an  affectation  of  abstinence),  he  ale  his  bread  with  olive  oil.”— means 
a prepan-r  or  seller  of  furs. — .As-Sam.ini  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Ansdb:  ^^Baghawi 
“ is  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Bagh  or  Baghshur,  which  is  the  name 
“of  a town  in  Khorasan,  lying  between  Marw  and  Herat;  this  adjective  is 
“ formed  irregularly.” 

(it  Sm  thr  TabUau  gtntrnl  is  I'EmpIrt  OMom/in,  lom  It.  p.  7. 

lit  Thii  it  the  work  whlrh  wit  mnodelled  bf  tbo  thiikh  Wall  id.<Mn  Mibmad,  and  rnmird  by  bim  MtsK- 
kit  al’JUasibtk  tihs  nicka  for  tks  UglUs).  The  ITUAkdi  baa  been  tranalaled  into  Eoglitb  by  Capt.  Maitbcwt. 

(3!  Tbal  it:  Tbe  union  nf  tbe  Tradillont  found  in  SoAIA  of  al-BokhIri  and  in  that  of  Xlualim. 


AL-HALIMl. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  ihn  Halim,  a doctor 
of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi  and  known  by  tbe  name  nf  al-Halimi,  was  bitrn  in  Jurjan, 
A.  H.  338  (A.  D.  'J49-50),  whence  he  was  carried  {when  yet  a child)  to  B<i- 
khara.  He  wrote  down  the  Traditions  under  the  dictation  of  Ahii  Bakr  Muhant- 
mad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Habib  and  other  masters.  .After  studying  Jurisprudence 
under  Abu  Ifakr  aUL'dani  and  al-Kallal  as-Shashi,  he  became  an  imam  of  high 
consideration  and  autliority  in  Transoxiana.  He  had  iin  excellent  manner  of 
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treating  points  of  the  Shafite  doctrine.  When  at  Naisapiir,  he  taught  the  Tra- 
ditions, and  al-Illfiz  al-Iiakim  (Jbn  at-Bahi)  and  others  gave  Traditions  on  his 
authority,  llis  death  took  place  on  the  first  Jumada  (some  say  on  the  first  Rahi}, 
A.  H.  403  (end  of  A.  D.  I Q\2).— Halimi  is  derived  from  Halim,  which  was  the 
name  of  his  great-grandfather. 


AL-WANNI  AL-FARADI. 

Ahu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ihn  Muhammad  al-Wanni  al-Faradi  (1)  was  a skil- 
ful accountant,  a doctor  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  science  of  partitions,  and 
a composer  of  many  excellent  works.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  Abu  Ali  as-Saflar  and  others,  and  taught  them  to  the  Khatib  at-Tabrizi, 
to  Abu  Hakim  al-Khabri  (2),  the  author  of  the  Talkhis  fi  'l-Ilisdb  (treatise  on 
arithmetic),  and  others.  He  was  al-Khabri's  master  in  arithmetic  and  tiie  sci- 
ence of  partitions.  His  instructions  and  his  books  were  profitable  to  great  nuni- 
Itcrs.  He  died  a martyr  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Zii  'I-Hijja,  A.  H.  451 
(January,  A.  D.  1060),  having  been  slain  in  the  troubles  caused  by  al-Basasiri 
(,«ce  page  173). — ff'anni  means  belonging  to  Wann,  a village  in  one  of  the 
cantons  of  KOhestan ; I imagine  that  it  was  his  native  place. 

(I)  Al^faradi;  tmmsd  rn  rA«  of  PartiUont  [Furdd) ; by  which  tern  la  d«algnated  lh«t  br«och  of 

knovlcdfe  wbkh  ij  iwquUiic  for  the  aoluUon  of  queaUoaa  relallTe  to  the  partltloD  of  Inherited  property 
emoogit  heifi.  Thoee  rveareat  related  to  the  deceaaed  are  entitled  to  a larger  abare  than  the  nthert»  and  the 
amount  of  each  ahare  dependa  upon  the  degree  of  relaiionshtp.  Aa  it  therefore  frequently  happened  that 
aucb  queationa  could  not  be  reaolred  but  by  the  aid  of  the  arlthmeiic  of  fracUona  and  the  jirtr  print4plt$  of 
algtbra,  there  were  then  but  few  doclori  capable  of  treating  them,  and  when  they  poeeeaaed  that  talent,  the 
honourable  title  of  af-Forodf  waa  conferred  on  them  by  tbetr  conlamporariee.  The  acitoce  of  panilionh  in 
coeval  with  lalamlm. 

Abb  Hakim  Abd  Allah  Ibo  Ibrahim  al-ParadI  al-Khabri  (waffee  of  Kkabr,  o pfnee  in  or  near  ^ai. 
icpdf)  atudied  jurltpradence  under  ibe  ahaikh  Abd  labak  aa-hb1rliip  but  be  became  emlneot  aa  an  ariihroe- 
tidao  and  a doctor  in  the  adeace  of  partltiona.  on  which  be  wrote aome  worfca-  Be  waa  well  acquainted  with 
pure  Arabic  and  oorapoaed  a commentary  on  the  Hamd$a  and  another  on  the  poema  of  al^Mutanabbi.  He 
had  learned  a great  number  of  the  Traditlona.  and  waa  a man  of  holy  life.  Hia  writing  waa  beautlAil  and 
correct.  He  died  auddenly.  A.  li.  m(A.I)  lO04^.-[ro6dhal  ao^kdfytm.) 
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IBN  KHAMIS  AL-JUUAM. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Hu$aiii  Ibti  Masr  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibii  aVlIusain  Ibn  al-Kaaim 
Ibn  Khamis  Ibn  Aamir  al-KaabI  al-Juhani  was  a native  of  Mosul,  and  is  geiie- 
rallv  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Khamis.  This  doctor,  who  belonf'ed  to  (be  sect 
of  as-ShaPi  and  bore  the  titles  of  Taj  al-lslam  [crown  of  Islaniisni)  and  Majd 
ad-din  (glory  of  religion),  studied  jurisprudence  at  Baghdad  under  Abu  Hamid 
al-GbazzMi  and  other  masters ; he  {then)  became  kadi  of  Rahabat  Malik  Ihii 
Tauk  (1),  and  afterwards  returned  to  Mosul,  where  he  settled.  He  com|Ktse<l 
many  works,  such  as  the  Alandkib  al-/lbrdr  {merits  of  the  saints),  written  in 
the  style  of  al-Kushairi’s  Epistle  (2);  the  Mandsik  al-Hajj  {rites  of  the  pil- 
grimage) ; and  the  Akhbdr  aUMandmdt  {accounts  of  dreams).  He  is  men- 
tioned with  commendation  by  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  in  his  History.  He  died  in 
the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  H.  552  (May,  A.  U.  1157). — Khamis  was  the 
name  of  his  great-grandfather's  grandfather. — Juhani  means  belonging  to  Ju- 
haina,  a village  near  Mosul  and  in  the  proximity  of  that  other  village  in  which  is 
the  celebrated  well  called  Ain  al-hatydra,  the  waters  of  which,  when  taken  in 
l>ath$,  are  salutary  in  cases  of  palsy  and  scrofula  (3);  it  lies  in  the  flat  counter 
of  .Mosul,  and  lower  dowm  than  that  city,  from  which  it  is  farther  off  than 
Juhaina.  Juhani  is  also  the  relative  adjective  derived  from  Juhaina,  the  name 
of  a great  tribe  descended  from  Kodaa. — Kaabi  means  belonging  to  Knob  , 
there  arc  four  tribes  of  Uiis  name,  but  I do  not  know  to  which  ibn  Khamis 
Itelonged . 

• 

'll  Tbii  town,  called  also  ar-R&h«ha,  «as  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  belneen  ar-Rakka  and  Aaaa.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Geogrophjr  of  Abb  '1-FecU. 

(2)  The  Ef^tle  (risdlaj  of  AM  al-Kartm  abkuthairi  treats  of  sbfism;  it  is  divided  into  three  sections  and 
contains  lifly-four  chapters.  It  is  considered  a work  of  the  highest  authon'ljr  on  the  subject.  A uumber  of 
doctors  have  composed  commentaries  upon  it — (Uajji  Rhalifa.j^A  list  of  the  cbapiers  contained  in  this  cele- 
brated risdla  is  given  by  M.  de  Hammer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  oriental  manuKripls,  under  tb.'  No.  291. 

r3]  Scrofula,  so  I have  translated  by^conjenure  the  words  ar-ridA  al^Mrida.  which  signify  literally  co/d 
trsndf,  or  perhaps  cold  humours. 
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AL-IIALLAJ 


Abil  Mughilh  al-Husain  Ibii  Mansilr  al-Hallaj,  a celebrated  ascetic,  was  a iia- 
live  of  al-Daida,  a town  in  the  province  of  Fars,  hut  he  passed  his  youth  in  AVa- 
sit  and  Irak.  He  was  a disciple  of  Ahii  'l-Kasim  al-Jiinaid,  and  people  are  still 
at  variance  respecting  his  true  character;  some  extolling  him  to  the  utmost, 
whilst  others  treat  him  as  an  infidel.  I read  in  Ahu  H&mid  al-Ghaxjali's 
kdt  aUAnwdr  a long  chapter  on  him,  justifying  the  singular  expressions  which 
he  uttered,  such  as  / am  the  Truth;  there  is  nought  in  Parailise  but  God,  and 
assertions  of  a similar  nature,  the  very  mention  of  which  is  shocking  to  the 
ears  (I).  Al-Ghazzali  places  aH  these  expressions  in  a good  light,  and  gives 
them  an  interpretation  (hjr  which  their  impiety  is  removed  );  he  says  also  that 
he  was  led  into  them  from  excessive  love  (towards  God)  and  extreme  desire  (to 
enjty  his  presence),  and  that  these  expressions  may  lie  assimilated  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

i am  ho  whom  I love,  and  he  whom  I love  is  I;  we  are  two  souls  dwelling  in  onelil? 
body.  When  thou  seeat  me,  thou  sees!  him;  and  when  thon  seesi  him,  thou  seest  us. 

Among  the  verses  attributed  to  al-Hallaj,  and  containing  allusions  expressed  in 
the  mystical  style  of  the  sufis,  arc  the  following  (which,  however,  aie  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Abu  'UKilsim  Samniin  Ibn  Hamza  the  ascetic  (2)  to  a 
person  who  wrote  to  inquire  from  him  how  he  was) : 

Thou  didst  send  to  ask  how  I was.  and  what  care  and  sadness  I felt  in  thy  ab- 
sence (3).  I had  not  been,  did  I know  how  I was;  and  there  were  no  / had  not  ban. 
did  I know  how  I was  not  (k). 

Such  also  is  this  verse  in  the  same  style: 

lie  threw  him  into  the  ocean  with.his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  said  to  him: 

“ Beware  I beware  I lest  thou  gettest  wet  (5)  1 " 

Other  verses  of  the  same  cast  have  also  been  attributed  to  him.  Abd  Bakr 
Ibo  Thawaba  al-Kasri  relates  that  he  heard  al-Husain  Ibn  Mansur  al-Hallaj  say, 
when  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  rack  (6) : ‘ , 

I sought  through  every  land  a place  of  repose,  but  found  it  not;  I obeyed  my  de- 
sires. and  they  made  of  me  a slave;  had  I been  content  (witA  my  lot],  I had  been  free. 
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In  a word,  the  history  of  al-Hallaj  is  long  to  relate,  his  fate  is  well  known, 
and  God  knoweth  all  secret  things! — The  grandfather  of  al-IIallaj  was  a Magian; 
he  himself  was  a disciple  of  al-Junaid  and  others  of  that  class,  and  most  of  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  lime  gave  their  formal  opinion  that  it  was  lawful  to  put 
him  to  death  (7).  It  is  said  that  Abii  '1-Abbas  Ihn  Suraij,  on  being  asked  what 
he  thought  of  him,  returned  this  answer:  “He  is  a man  whose  true  character  is 
“ hidden  from  me,  and  1 shall  tlierefore  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  rc- 
“ s[)eciing  him.”  At  an  assembly  held  by  lUmid  Ibn  al-Abbas,  vizir  to  al-Muk- 
tiidir,  a discourse  was  held  by  al-IIallaj,  and  the  kadi  Ibn  Umar,  who  was  pre- 
sent, gave  a faUva  {or  judicial  opinion)  that  he  merited  death;  this  he  wrote 
down  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  same  declaration  was  signed  by  the  other 
doctors  who  were  there.  On  this,  al-lIallaj  said  to  them:  “You  eannot  flog  me, 
“ neither  can  you  spill  my  blood  (8);  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  take  hold 

of  a pretext  against  me  so  that  you  may  authorize  the  shedding  of  my  blood  ; 
“ my  belief  is  Islamism,  founded  on  the  Snnna;  I admit  the  pre-eminence  of 
“ the  four  imams,  of  the  well-directed  khalifs  (9),  and  of  the  rest  of  the  ten 
••  Companions  (1 0);  may  the  favour  of  God  be  upon  them ! I have  besides  com- 
“ posed  works  on  the  Sunna,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  booksellers’.  So 
“ on  God — on  God  {do  I call)  that  he  protect  my  blood.”  He  continued  re- 
jteating  these  words  whilst  they  were  writing  down  their  opinions,  and  when 
they  had  flnished  and  withdrawn,  al-Hallaj  was  taken  to  prison.  The  vizir 
then  informed  al-Muktadir,  by  letter,  of  the  result  of  the  meeting,  and  sent 
him  the  decisions  of  the  doctors;  to  this,  answer  was  made,  tliat  since  the  kadi.s 
had  given  their  opinion  that  he  merited  death,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  (he 
chief  of  the  police  guards,  who  should  inflict  on  him  one  thousand  strokes  of  a 
whip,  and  another  thousand  if  his  death  did  not  ensue,  and  that  he  should  then 
behead  him.  The  vizir,  in  consequence,  handed  al-Hallaj  over  to  the  chief  of 
ihc  police  guards,  whom  he  informed  of  the  orders  given  by  al-Muktadir;  he 
said  to  him  also;  “If  al-Hallaj  does  nut  expire  under  the  bastonnade,  cut  olT  one 
“ of  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  feet,  then  the  otlter  hand,  then  the  other  foot; 
“ then  strike  off  his  head  and  burn  his  body.  And  if  he  try  to  beguile  you,  and 
“ say  to  you  that  he  will  make  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  gold  and  silver, 
“ do  not  hearken  to  him  nor  sus|>end  his  punishment.”  The  chief  of  the  po- 
lice received  the  prisoner  that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  which  was  Tuesdav, 
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a.'litl  (or,  as  some  say,  24th)  of  Zii  'l-Kaacla,  A.  H.  309  (March,  A.  D.  922), 
he  brought  him  to  the  Bdb  at-Tdk  {the  gale  of  the  dome),  where  an  im-8IU  • • 

monsc  multitude  of  people  was  assembled.  The  executioner  inflicted  one  thou- 
sand strokes  on  al-HallaJ,  who  did  not  utter  a groan,  but  said  to  the  chief  of 
the  police  guards,  tow'ards  the  six  liiindredth:  “Let  me  be  brought  near  you, 

“ for  I have  an  advice  to  give  you  which  will  l>e  worth  the  capture  of  Constan- 
“ tiiiople." — “I  have  been  already  told,”  replied  the  otlier,  “that  you  would 
“ say  this  and  more;  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  suspend  your  punishment.” 

.After  the  infliction  of  the  bastinado,  his  four  limbs  were  cut  off;  he  was  tlyn 

beheaded,  his  body  was  consumed  by  fire,  tlie  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Tigris, 

and  the  head  was  stuck  up  at  Raghdad,  on  the  bridge.  His  disciples  flattered 

themselves  with  tlie  hopes  of  his  returning  (on  eai  th)  after  foi'ty  days,  and  as  a 

great  inundation  of  the  Tigris  occurred  the  same  year,  they  pretended  that  it  was 

|iroduced  by  the  ashes  of  al-Hallaj  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  river.  Some 

of  his  partisans  asserted  that  he  bad  not  been  put  to  death,  but  that  his  likeness 

had  been  given  to  one  of  his  enemies  {who  thus  suffered  in  his  stead).  It 

would  lx-  t(X)  long  to  enter  into  a full  account  of  his  conduct,  but  what  we  have 

lieiT  said  may  sullice. — He  received  the  surname  of  al-IIattdj  because  he  used  i 

to  sit  by  the  shop  of  a cotton-carder  [halldj)  whom  he  (one  day)  asked  to  do 

some  business  for  him  ; — “But  I myself  am  busy  carding;”  answered  the  other. 

— “Do  my  business,”  sard  al-Hallaj,  “and  I will  card  for  you.”  The  man 
then  went  off,  leaving  him  there,  and  on  his  return  he  found  all  his  coltoti 
carded. —After  finishing  this  notice,  I found  in  a work  on  the  principles  of 
religion,  coin|X)sed  by  the  Imam  al-Haramain  Abii  ’l-MaMi  al-Juwaini,  and  en- 
titled as-Shamil,  a passage  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention,  and  in 
which  I am  obliged  to  point  out  an  error.  . That  doctor  says:  “ Some  of  our 
“ best  and  soundest  authorities  state  that  the  three  persons  {named  beloiv)  con- 
“ spired  to  overthrow  the  (Moslim)  empire,  and  undertook  to  disorganise  the 
“ state  and  gain  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  themselves.  Each  of  them  then 
“ proceeded  to  a particular  region : al-Jannabi  went  to  the  jirovince  of  al- 
“ Ahsa  (11);  Ibii  al-.Mukaffa  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Turks;  and 
“ al-HaUaj  repaired  to  Baghdad,  the  sovereign  of  which  city  condemned  him 
“ to  death:  the  failure  of  the  project  was  caused  by  the  dilliculty  of  seducing 
“ the  people  of  Irak.”  Now, , this  statement  cannot  be  received  by  any  histo- 
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rian ; for  these  three  persons  were  not  contemporaries ; as  for  al-Hallaj  and  al- 
• Jannabi,  they  lived,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  [leriotl,  hut  I do  not  know  that 
they  ever  met  (12).  In  the  following  article  we  shall  relate  who  this  al- 
Jannabi  was. 


(1)  The  chief  poini  of  the  sftfi  doctrine  »fems  to  be  that  the  human  noul  li  an  emanation,  or  perhapi  a por- 
tion of  the  DiTinily.  On  the  death  of  the  body,  the  loul  U abaorbedinto  the  Creator;  and  this  sornelimea  hap> 
peoi  even  in  life  during  the  ataie  of  eicilalion  called  hdl  by  the  adGa.  Most  of  the  lingular  eipreaiioni 
which  ihocked  the  orlhodoi  Hoilims,  are  eaiily  eiplained  on  this  principle.  One  of  the  clearest  accounii  of 
idfiim  U given  by  M.  de  Sary  in  the  ATorfcei  et  Extraiti,  tom.  XU 

(2)  Samndn  waa  a i6fi  and  conlenporary  with  al-Junaid.  Jlmi  haa  giren  a iborl  aecoonl  of  him  in  the 
tVe^iAdf  ai-t’iu. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  teU.  thii  rerac  and  the  foregoing  parenibeiii  are  not  given  till  some  tinea  lower  down. 

(4)  Such  ii  the  literal  traoalalion  of  thia  atrange  rerae;  in  meaning  it  above  my  comprebeniion. 

(5)  Thia  la  manifeatly  directed  againit  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

(6)  Literally;  When  on  the  wood. 

(7)  Some  doctors  of  very  high  authority  have  considered  him  as  a groat  saint,  and  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
martyr  by  Abd  HImid  al-GliazrAli.  Abd  aUKidir  Mdlii  ad-dlii,  and  Shllillb  ad-iiln  aS'>Sahraurdi.— (Al- 
Y4n.i 

(8)  Literally:  My  back  is  under  proteeiion  and  my  blood  is  prohibited. 

lO)  The  well-directed  khalifa.  al~Khulafd  ar-RAshidin,  were  Abd  Bakr,  Omar.  Othroan,  and  Ali. 

(tO)  The  others  were'Talha.  Zubair,  Saad  Ib*n  Abi  Wakkks,  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Auf,  Ahd  Obaida  Ibn 
t al-Jarrih,  and  Said  Ibn  Zaid.  Muhammad  had  declared  to  them  that  they  should  enter  paradise. 

(11)  Al-Absa,  called  by  Europeans  Laku,  U a town  in  Arabia,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(12)  The  author  now  proceeds  to  give  the  lives  of  al-Jannkbi  and  Ibn  al-MukalTa,  neglecting,  in  this  caM. 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  his  work.  In  his  account  of  the  latter,  he  concludes  his  refutation  of  the 
ImAm  aMlaramain's  staiemeni. 


AL^ANNABI. 

Abu  T.ihir  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abi  Said  al-Ha$an  Ibn  Bahr.vm  al-Kirmiti  was  the 
chief  of  Ihc  Karmats,  whose  wars  and  revolts  against  the  khalifs  and  (Moslim) 
princes  arc  suiliciently  known  to  dispense  with  our  lengthening  this  article  by 
giving  an  account  of  them  (1 ) ; hut  if  God  enable  me  to  com|K>se  my  great  his- 
tory (2),  1 shall  give  a detailed  narrative  of'  their  proceedings.  It  is  incumbent 
on  me,  however,  since  I have  spoken  of  them  here,  to  stale  briclly  what  they 
were ; (as  it  is  mj  desire)  llul  some  mention  of  them  should  he  found  in  this 
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work. — Mr  professor  kz  ad-din  .AH,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Athir,  give*  in  his  great 
historical  work,  the  Ktimil,  a long  account  of  the  origin  of  this  sect,  and,  under 
each  year,  he  relates  what  happened  to  them  during  tliat  period.  It  is  this 
source  which  supplies  me  with  the  following  passages,  in  extracting  which,  I 
was  attentive  to  aim  at  concision.  He  makes  the  first  mention  of  them  under 
the  year  278  (A.D.  891-2),  where  he  says:  “In  this  year,  some  people  of  the 
“ Sawad,  nr  cultivated  country,  around  Kufa,  and  who  are  called  the  Karinats, 
became  disorderly.”  He  then  gives  the  particulars  of  the  rise  of  this  sect, 
and  the  following  is  a summary  extract  from  his  relation  ; “ There  appeared  a 8 ID 
“ man  who  made  an  outward  show  of  devotion,  scll-roortilication,  and  austerity 
“ of  life;  he  plaited  [baskets  and  other  objects')  with  palm-tree  leaves,  and  sub- 
“ sisted  on  the  produce  of  their  sale.  For  some  time  he  invited  the  people  to 
“ ^ jf>in)  an  imim  belonging  to  the  blessed  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  appeal 
“ was  answered  by  great  numliers  (3),  who  were  induced,  from  different  cir- 
“ cumstances  in  his  conduct,  to  place  a perfect  reliance  tm  his  sincerity.  The 
" rc])ort  of  their  proceedings  spread  throughout  the  territory  of  Kufa.”  He 
then  says  under  the  year  286  (A.  U.  899):  “In  this  year  appeared,  in  [the 
proiuiiee  of)  al-Bahraiu,  a man  of  the  Karmat  sect,  who  bore  the  name  of 
“ Ahii  Said  al-Junnabi,  .and  who  was  joined  by  a number  of  Karmats  and  of 
“ the  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  his  party  having  thus  become  strong,  he  [attacked 
“ and')  slew  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  (4).  This  Abu  Said  used 
“ to  sell  food,  and  he  persuaded  his  purchasers  that  in  buying  it,  they  did  an 
“ act  agreeable  to  God  (5).  Their  strength  then  became  great  and  they  aji- 
“ proached  the  regions  of  Hasra,  on  which  the  khalif  al-Motadid  Billah  sent 
“ against  them  an  army  under  the  command  of  al-Ahbas  Ihn  Amr  al-Ghanawi. 

“ A vigorous  action  ensued,  in  which  the  troops  of  al-Abbas  were  routed  and  he 
“ himself  taken  prisoner.  This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
“ Sliabnn,  287,  between  Basra  and  Bahrain.  Ahu  Said  put  his  prisoners  to 
“ death  and  burned  their  IxMlies,  but  he  s|iared  the  life  of  al-Abbas,  and  dis- 
“ missed  him  after  a lapse  of  someday*;  telling  him  to  go  to  his  master  and 
“ inform  him  of  what  he  had  witnessed.  Al-Ahbas  arrived  at  Baghdad  in  the 
“ month  of  Ramadan  of  that  year  and  entered  into  the  presence  of  the  khalif, 
who  clothed  him  in  a robe  of  honour.  The  Karmats  then  penetrated  into 
“ Syria  in  .A.  II.  289,  and  a number  of  combats,  too  long  to  lie  related,  eti- 
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“sued  between  the  two  parties.  In  the  year  301  (A.  D.  913-/i),  Abu  Sa(d 
“ al-Jannabi  was  slain  in  a liath  by  one  of  bis  eunuehs,  and  was  succeeded  by 
“ his  son  .\bu  Tahir  Sulaiinan.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  Ahii  Said  was  in 
“ possession  of  Hajar,  al-Katif,  at-Taif,  and  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Bah- 
“ rain.  In  llie  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  A.  II.  3)  I (commencement  of 
“ .August,  A.  I).  923),  Abu  Tahir  marched  his  army  to  Basra  and  occupied 
“ that  city  without  meeting  anv  serious  resistance.  They  scaled  its  walls 
“ during  the  night  by  means  of  rope-ladders  made  of  (camels')  hair,  and  hav- 
“ ing  Iteen  attacked  on  the  first  alarm,  they  slew  the  governor  of  the  city  and 
“ put  a part  of  their  adversaries  to  the  sword;  tlic  rest  took  to  flight.  During 
“ the  seventeen  days  that  Abii  Tahir  remained  at  Basra,  he  was  occupied  in 
“ sending  off  the  property  taken  from  the  inhabitants,  after  which  he  returned 
“ to  his  own  country.  The  Karmats  continue<l,  till  the  year  317  (A.  I).  929), 
“ to  fill  the  provinces with  devastation,  and  lay  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
“ captivity  and  pillage.  In  tliat  vear,  the  pilgrims  arrived  safely  at  .Mekka,  but 
“ they  were  there  attacked,  on  the  day  of  Tarwiya  (f>)  (Sl/i  Xii  ’l-l/ijja),  by 
“ Abu  Tihir  the  Karmat,  w ho  plundered  their  property  and  slew  them  even  in 
“ the  precincts  of  the  Sacred  Mosque  and  in  the  House  of  God  itself.  They 
“ lore  the  black  stone  out  of  the  wall  of  the  Kaaba  and  sent  it  to  llajar; 
“ and  they  slew  the  emir  of  Mekka  and  a number  of  sharifs  who  had  sallied 
“ out  to  attack  them.  They  broke  down  the  door  of  the  Kaaba,  and  one  of 
“ them  mounted  up  to  pull  away  the  water-spout  (7),  but  he  fell  and  was  killed. 
“ They  threw  some  of  the  slain  into  the  w'cll  Zamzam,  and  buried  the  others 
“ in  the  Sacred  Mosque,  without  winding  sheets,  or  washing  or  prayers  (8). 
“ The  cloth  covering  of  the  Kaalia  was  taken  off  by  their  chief  and  shared 
“ among  his  followers,  and  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  people  of  Mekka. 
“ V^3len^  intelligence  of  this  reached  al-Mahdi  Obaid  Allah,  lord  of  Ifrikiya  (9), 
“ he  wrote  to  al-Jannahi,  condemning  his  conduct  .ind  reprehending  him 
“ most  severely  (10).  /(>'  wfial  you  have  committed,  he,  you  have  jus- 

“ tijied  the  accusation  of  infidelity  brought  against  our  sect,  and  the  title 
“ of  impious  given  to  the  missionaries  acting  for  our  dynasty;  and  if  you 
“ restore  not  that  which  you  have  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mekka,  from 
“ the  pilgrims,  and  from  others, — if  you  replace  not  the  black  stone  and 
“ the  covering  of  the  Kaaba,  ivc  shall  renounce  you  both  in  this  world  and  in 
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“ ihe  nejri.  On  ihe  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  replaced  tlie  stone,  and  restored 
“ to  tlie  ]>eople  of  Mekka  as  much  of  their  property  as  he  could  get  back  from 
“ his  followers.  ‘We  took  it,’  said  they,  ‘hy  order,  and  by  order  we  give  it 
“ back.’  ” Regkem  (11)  at-Turki,  who  was  emir  of  Baghdad  and  Irak  at  that 
time,  had  offered  them  fifty  thousand  dinars  to  induce  them  to  restore  the  black  2!10 
stone,  but  they  refused;  now,  however,  they  gave  it  back.  Another  historian 
says : “Ther  restored  it  to  its  place  in  the  Kaaba  on  the  5th  of  Zil  ’l-Kaada,  or 
“ Zii  ’l-Hijja,  of  that  year  (A.H.  339),  in  the  khalifat  of  al-Muti  Lillah.  When 
“ he  (y/ii/  Tahir)  carried  it  off,  three  strong  camels  could  scarcely  bear  it,s 
“ weight,  but  when  they  restored  it,  one  weak  camel  bore  it  back  without  sul- 
“ fering  [from  fatigue)  (12).” — 1 must  [aoiv)  observe  that  the  statement  of  mv 
ma.ster  [Ihn  al-y/thir)  respecting  al-Mahdi's  letter  to  al-Kirmiti  on  the  subject  of 
the  black  stone  and  its  restoration  in  consequence,  cannot  be  correct;  for  al- 
Mahdi  died  A.  H.  322  (A.  D.  934),  and  the  stone  was  sent  back  A.  II.  339 
(A.  D.  950-1),  seventeen  years  after  his  death. — A little;  farther  on,  my  master 
says:  “When  they  restored  the  stone,  they  first  carried  it  to  Kufa  and  bung  it 
“ up  in  the  mosque,  for  public  inspection ; and  they  then  bore  it  to  Mekka,  after 
“ its  having  remained  with  them  twenty-two  years.” — It  is  said,  however,  bv 
another  historian,  that  it  was  restored  by  Ibn  Shabr,  one  of  Abd  Said  [ai-Jannd- 
hi’.f)  favourite  partisans.  My  master  then  says,  under  the  year  360  (A,  D. 
970-1) : “ The  Karmats  came  to  Damascus,  took  it  and  slew  the  Egyptian  go- 
“ vemor,  Jaafar  Ibn  Falah.”  (We  have  already  made  some  mention  of  this 
[page  327)  in  the  life  of  Jaafar.)  “Then  the  Karmat  army  reached  Ain 
“ Shams  near  the  gates  of  Kairo  and  defeated  the  Egyptian  troops,  but  it  subsc- 
“ qiiently  retired,  having  been  vanquished  in  its  turn  by  the  people  of  Misr." 

— On  the  whole,  no  Mosliras,  either  before  or  after  them,  committed  such  crimes 
against  Islamism  as  they ; must  of  Irak,  and  of  the  land  of  the  East  (I3J,  the  pro- 
vince of  Hij&z,  Syria,  and  the  country  up  to  the  gates  of  Misr  fell  into  theii- 
power.  When  they  took  away  the  stone,  they  left  it  at  Hajar,  their  head- 
quarters.— Abd  Tahir  was  killed  A.  H.  332  (A.  D.  943-4). — Kirmiii is  a rela- 
tive adjective;  the  word  karmaia,  when  employed  as  a noun  common,  signilics 
the  closeness  of  one  part  of  a thing  to  another  part  ; thus  they  say  of 
writing  and  of  a mode  of  walking  that  they  ai  e mukarmit,  when  the  letters  of 
the  writing  arc  close  to  each  other,  and  whei)  a person  lakes  short  steps  in 
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walking  (14)  : the  Aim  Said  of  whom  we  are  speaking  was  a short  squat  man, 
of  a lawny  colour  and  ill-looking;  and  for  lliis  reason  he  was  called  Kirmiti.  A 
long  chapter  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Karmats  is  given  by  the  kadi  al-liakilani 
in  his  work,  entitled  Asnir  al-Bdtinira  (secrets  of  the  Bdtinites),—Janndbi 
means  hetongin^  to  Janndba,  which  is  a town  in  one  of  the  cantons  of  Fars, 
contiguous  to  IValirain,and  situated  nearSiraf;  the  Karmats  came  from  this  place, 
and  were  therefore  called  Janndhites. — Al-Ahsd  is  a tract  of  country  in  the 
same  region,  containing  many  towns  such  as  Jannaba,  Hajar,and  al-KatIf.  Ahsa 
is  the  plural  of  Hist,  which  word  denotes  water  absorbed  by  a sandy  soil  till  it 
reaches  a hard  stratum  by  which  it  is  retained;  the  Arabs  dig  away  the  sand 
till  they  find  the  water  and  extract  it.  When  a place  contains  much  land  of 
this  nature,  it  is  called  at-Ahsd  and  becomes  known  by  no  other  name. — Rela- 
tive to  Bahrain,  al-Jawhari  says  in  his  Sahah:  “ Al-Bahrain  is  a town;  the 
“ adjective  derived  from  it  is  BaJirdni." ' {Abu  Mansur  Muhammad)  al-Azliari 
says:  Al-Bahrain  (the  two  seas)  is. in  the  dual  number,  and  it  was  so  named 

“ for  the  reason  that  in  the  region  where  its  towns  are  situated,  and  near  the 
“ gate  of  al-Ahsa  and  the  villages  of  Hqar,  lies  a lake  at  ten  parasangs'  distance 
from  the  Great  Green  Ocean  (the  Persian  Gulf)i  this  lake  is  three  miles 
long  and  as  m'any  broad;  it  does  not  overflow,  and  its  waters  are  tranquil  and 
salt."  All  tbc  above-mentioned  places  are  in  that  part  of  Arabia  which  is 
l>ehind  Basra,  and  reaches  to  the  coniines  of  Hijaz ; they  lie  on  the  coast  of  the 
‘.t'il  sea  which  touches  Yemen  and  India,  and  are  near  the  island  of  Kais  Ibn  Omair.i, 
called  vulgarly  Kaish:  this  island  is  situated  between  Oman  and  Fars.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  Ramhormuz  and  other  towns. — W'c  shall  now  speak  of 
Ibn  al-Miikafla. 


For  the  history  of  the  Karre#(f,  the  render  may  roaralt  the  Aonali  of  Abh  'l-F«li:  Frire’s  Helrosprrt 
of  Muhammadan  History;  aod»  above  all,  H.  de  Sacy’s  £xpo$i  d«  VUitioitt  d«a  DnrfOf. 

(2}  This  work  waa  aever  conipUl«d. 

(3;  The  Erp<ni  dt  l OUtoirt  tUt  Drum  is  the  best  romtnetiUrT  that  can  be  given  on  these  proceedings. 

<4]  This  was  of  course  a roost  agreeable  pastime  for  tbcliomadic  Arabs,  vtho  detested,  and  dctHi  AllI  the 
duellers  In  towns.  A V **  * 

tS)  Compare  (his  with  a fktuage  in  the  fjrpostf.  introduction,  page  187.  ^ 

iOj  See  Heiske's  AbQ  'I'Fcdk,  tom.  II.  p.  643-  * . 


(7)  The  celebrated  water->spoui,  or  .Wtsdh,  nasofgold. 

(8)  All  of  which  are  essential  in.  a Moslini  interment. 


fit. 
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{9^  8fe  Prmigs.  iotrodncUoD,  page  118. 

(10}  Lilerallf : He  raised  up  ihe  resurrection  upon  him.  See  note  (1),  page  11- 

{li'i  Begkem  ; such  U the  true  orthography  of  the  name,  not  Yahkom  ^S^.,  as  in  the  printed  teil. 
nor  Baheam,  as  Reiske  has  It  in  the  Annals  of  Abh  'l-Fedk.  The  autograph  US.  of  that  work,  and  «hich  i» 
in  the  B(h.  du  Boi,  writes  this  name  oorrecUy,  and  ad-Dahabi.  in  his  Annals,  year  901  (MS.  No. 646),  places  ii 
under  the  letter  B,  in  bis  alphabetical  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  died  In  that  year.  The  letter  G ^ 
is  clearly  marked  in  both  MSS.  - Begkem  was  grand  emir  of  the  khalifat.  For  his  history,  see  AbO  *1-Fed4’s 
Annals,  yean  910,  317,  3l9.  Consult  also  Price's  B^trospeet,  rol.  II.  page  179  e<  sof. 

(12)  If  this  be  true,  they  must  have  broken  off  and  kept  a large  portion  of  the  stone,  but  the  fact  Itself  is 
considered  by  the  Muslims  as  miraculous. 

«13j  The  land  of  the  Cost;  that  is.  Meiopotamia;  the  land  to  the  east  of  Syria. 

(ll)  I have  here  paraphrased  the  originsl,  which  merely  says  %chen  it  it  to. 


IBN  AL.MUKAFFA. 

O'- 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mukafla,  the  kdiib  so  renowned  for  ihn'rlri^ini^f^H^lr,  and  ■ 
the  author  of  the  admirable  Epistles  (1),  wras  a native  of  Pars  and  a Magian,  but  he 
made  his  profession  of  Islamism  to  Isa  Ibn  Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  two  first  Abbaside 
khalifs,  as-Saffah  and  al-Mansur.  He  then  became  bis  secretary  and  was  admit* 
ted  into  his  intimacy.  One  of  his  sayings  was:  drank  of  misfortunes  till  I 

“was  filled,  but  did  not  perceive  any  regularity  in  tlieir  arrival;  they  disa|>- 
“ peered,  then  they  overflowed,  and  although  they  are  not  uniform  as  are  the 
“ lines  of  poetry,  it  is  they  alone  which  are  {an)  instructive  discourse  (2)." 
Al-Haitliam  Ibn  Adi  relates  of  him  this  anecdote  : “ Ibn  al-Mukafla  came  to  Isa 
“ Ibn  Ali  and  said:  ‘Islamism  has  entered  into  my  heart,  and  1 wish  to  make 
" profession  of  it  to  you.’  Isa  answered:  ‘Let  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
“ the  leaders,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people;  come  therefore  to-morrow.’  On 
‘‘  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  he  went  to  dine  With  Isa,  and  having  sat  down, 

“ he  began  to  cat  and  to  mutter  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Magians.  ‘ How  !' 

“ said  Isa,  ‘you  mutter  {like  the  Magiam),  although  resolved  to  embrace  Isl.i- 
“ mism  ?’  To  this  Ibn  al-Mukaflli  replied : ‘I  do  not  wish  to  pass  a night  with- 
“ out  being  of  some  religion.’  The  nest  morning  he  made  to  Isa  his  solemn 
“ profession  of  Islamism.”  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  merit  of  Ibn  al-Mn- 
kafla,  he  was  suspected  of  Zendikism  (3),  and  al-Jahit  related  that  he,  Miiti  Ibn 
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lyas  (4)  and  Yaliya  Ibn  Ziad  were  jiersons  the  sinccrily  of  whose  religious  senli- 
inenls  was  doubted;  and  one  of  the  learned,  on  liearing  this,  said:  “How  is  it 
“ that  al-Jahiz  forgets  to  count  himself?”  The  khalif  al-Mahdi  Ihn  al-Mansur 
sometimes  said:  “I  never  found  a hook  on  Zendikism  which  did  not  owe  its 
“ origin  to  Ibn  al-Mukafia.”  AI-AsmM  mentions  that  Ihn  al-Miikafla  composed 
some  fine  works,  such  as  the  ad-Durral  al-Vatima  (t/ie  precious  pearl),  a 
production  without  a rival  on  the  subject  (5);  he  says  also  that  Ihn  al-Mukafla, 
on  being  asked  who  was  his  instructor,  answered:  “1  myself;  when  I saw  any 
“ thing  good  done  by  another,  I did  the  same,  and  if  I saw  what  was  had,  I 
“ avoided  it."  lie  and  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  pro- 
sody, once  met  together,  and  when  they  had  separated,  al-Khalil  was  asked  how 
he  found  him.  “His  learning,”  replied  al-Khalil,  “is  greater  than  his  wit.” 
The  same  question  was  then  addressed  to  Ihn  al-Mukafla  respecting  al-Khalil, 
and  he  answered:  “His  wit  is  greater  than  his  leaniing.”  It  was  Ibn  al-Mu- 
kafla who  compos^  the  book  entitled  Kalila  and  Dimnn,  but  some  stale  that  he 
is.not  the  author  of  it;  this  work,  they  say,  was  in  Pehlevi  (6),  and  he  translated 
it  into  Arabic  and  put  it  in  an  elegant  style,  hut  the  discourse  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  is  by  bim.  He  used  to  make  free  with  Sofyan  Ihn  Moawia  al-Muhallahi, 
the  governor  of  Basra,  whom  he  very  frequently  addressed  by  the  name  of  Ihn 
al-Mughtalima  (son  of  the  lascivious  female)',  an  appellation  injurious  to  thi- 
honour  of  5ofy4n's  mother.  About  that  time,  $ulaiman  and  Isa,  the  sons  of  Ali, 
and  the  uncles  of  the  khalif  al-Mansur,  arrived  at  Basra,  to  have  a pardon  drawn  up 
for  their  brother  Ahd  Allah.  This  Abd  Allah  had  revolted  against  his  nephew' 
al-Mansiir  and  aspired  to  the  khalifat,  but  being  defeated  by  Abii  Muslim  al-Kho- 
rasani,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  took  to  flight, 
and,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  al-Mansdr,  lay  concealed  at  the  house  of  his  bro- 
thers. Sulaiman  and  Isa  then  interceded  for  him  with  the  khalif,  who  consented 
to  forgive  what  had  passed;  and  it  was  decided  titat  a letter  of  pardon  should  be 
granted  by  al-Mansur.  (This  is  an  event  noticed  in  historical  works  (7)  and 
gcneially  known,  hut  1 .shall  give  here  some  particulars  of  it,  as  they  arc  neces- 
sary for  establishing  a regular  connexion  in  this  relation.)  On  coming  to  Basra, 
the  two  brothers  told  Ibn  al-Mukaffa,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  secretary  to  Is.i, 
that  he  should  draw  up  the  letter  of  pardon  and  word  it  in  the  strongt'st  terms,  so 
as  to  leave  no  pretext  to  al-Mansnr  for  making  an  attempt  iigainst  Ahd  Allah's  life. 
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Ihn  al-MiikafTj  oheved  (heir  directions  and  drew  up  the  letter  in  (he  most  hind-  ir 

ing  terms,  having  even  inserted  in  it  the  following  clause,  amongst  otliers : Am!  , 
if  at  any  lime  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  act  perfidiously  towards  his  uncle 
A hd  Allah  Ihn  Ali,  his  wives  shall  be  divorced  from  him,  his  horses  shall  be 
confiscated  for  the  service  of  God  (in  war),  his  slaves  shall  become  free,  and 
the  Moslims  loosed  from  their  allegimice  tmvards  him.  The  odier  conditions  SifSI 
of  (ho  deed  were  exprc-scil  in  a manner  e<|ually  strict.  Al-Mansiir,  having  read 
the  paper,  was  highly  displeased,  and  asked  who  wrote  it,  and  on  lieing  informed 
that  it  was  a person  called  .MkI  .Allah  Ihn  al-Mukal1a,  who  acted  as  secretary  to 
his  uncles,  he  sent  a letter  to  Sofy.in,  the  governor  of  Basra  (him  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above),  ordering  him  to  put  Ihn  al-iMiikafla  to  death.  Sofyan  was 
already  filled  with  rancour  against  Ihn  al-MiikalTa  for  the  motive  we-have  men- 
tioned, and  the  latter  having,  some  time  after,  asked  to  see  him,  he  did  not  allow 
him  to  enter  till  every  ]>erson  present  had  withdrawn.  He  then  took  him  apart 
into  another  room  and  put  him  to  death.  Al-Madaini  (8)  says;  “Ibn  al-Mu- 
“ kaffa,  on  appearing  Itefore  Sofyan,  was  addressed  by  him  in  these  terms:  *l)o 
“you  remember  what  you  used  to  say  of  my  mother?’  ‘Emir!’  exclaimed 
“ 11m  al-Mukalla,  ‘ I implore  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  spare  my  life!’  ‘May 
“ my  mother,’  replied  Sofyan,  ‘ he  really  mughtalima  (lascivious),  if  1 do  not 
“ kill  thee  in  a manner  such  as  none  were  ever  killed  in  before!’  On  tltis,  he 
orderetl  an  oven  to  he  heated,  and  the  limbs  of  Ilm  al-Mukafl:i  to  he  cut  olT 
“ joint  bv  joint;  these  he  cast  into  the  oven  before  his  eyes,  and  he  then  threw 
“ him  in  bodily,  and  closetl  (he  oven  on  him,  saying:  ‘It  is  not  a crime  in  me  to 
“ punish  you  thus,  for  you  are  a Zindik  who  corrupted  the  people.’  Sulaiman 
“and  Isa  having  made  inquiries  about  their  seci'etary,  were  informed  that  hr 
“ had  gone  into  the  palace  of  Sofyan  in  good  health,  and  that  he  had  not  come 
“ out.  They  therefore  cited  Sofyan  before  al-Mansdr,  and  brought  him  with 
■‘  them  in  chains  ; witnesses  were  produced,  who  declared  that  they  saw  Ibn  al- 
“ Mukafia  enter  Sofyan’s  palace  and  that  he  never  came  out  after;  and  al-Man- 
“ siir  promised  to  examine  into  the  matter.-  He  then  said  to  them  : ‘ Suppose 
“ that  1 put  Sofyan  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Mukalla,  and 
“ that  Ihn  al-Mukafia  himself  then  come  forth  from  (hat  door'  (pointing  to  one 
which  was  Itehind  him),  ‘and  speak  to  you;  what  should  I do  to' you  in  that 
“ case?  I should  put  vou  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Sofyan.’  On  this, 
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“ iho  witnesses  relracled  llicir  evidence,  and  Isa  and  Siilaiman  ceased  to  s|)eak 
“ of  their  secretary,  knowing  that  he  had  been  killed  with  al-Mansur’s  appro- 
“ lialion.  Ihn  al-Miikafla  lived  (it  is  said)  thirty-six  years.” — .\1-Hailham  Ihn 
Adi  says:  “ Ihn  al-Mukafia  treated  Sofvan  with  great  contempt,  and  as  Sofy.in 
“ had  a large  nose,  he  used  to  say  to  him  on  going  to  see  him : ‘How  are  yon 
“ Ivolh?’  meaning  him  and  his  nose.  One  day  he  said  to  him : ‘ Your  opinion  is 
“ requested  respecting  a person  wlio  died  and  left  a husband  and  a wife  (9);’ 
“ meaning  to  turn  liitn  into  ridicule  Ivefore  the  company.  Sofyan  once  said  : 
“ ‘1  had  never  reason  to  repent  keeping  silence;’  and  Ihn  al-Muka(la  replied: 
“ ‘ Dnmhness  heeomes  you;  why  then  should  you  repent  of  it?' — Sofyan  fre- 
“ quently  threatened  to  cut  him  limb  from  limb  whilst  his  eyes  looked  on  (10), 
“ and  he  had  resolved  to  attack  him  by  surprise,  when  he  received  the  letter 
“ from  al-Mansiir  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he  did.” — Al-Bala- 
dori  (II)  says:  “When  Isa  Ihn  Ali  came  to  Basra  for  the  affair  of  his  bro- 
“ ihcr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  he  said  to  Ibn  al-Mukaffa:  ‘ Go  to  Sofyan  on  such 
“ and  such  a business.’ — ‘Send  some  other  person,'  answered  he,  ‘for  I am 
“ afraid  of  him!’ — ‘Go;’  rejilied  Isa,  ‘you  are  under  mv  safeguard!’”  Ibn 
al-Mukalla  then  went,  and  Sofyan  did  with  him  what  we  have  related.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  he  threw  him  into  the  well  of  the  privy,  and  replaced 
the  Ilagslnne  which  covered  it;  others  again  say  that  he  sent  him  into  the  bath 
and  kept  the  door  lockerl  till  be  was  suffocated.  My  master  Shams  ad-din  Abu 
’l-Muzalfar  Yusuf,  the  grandson  of  Abii  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  and  the  famous 
prcacher(l  2),  relates  the  adventures  and  death  of  Ihn  al-Mukalla  in  his  great  his- 
torical work,  entitled  Mirdt  az-Zamdn  {ihe  mirror  of  lime),  under  the  year  14."> 
(A.  U.  7(>2-3);  and  it  is  his  custom  to  mention  each  occurrence  under  the  year 
in  which  it  happened;  ibis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Ihn  al-Mukafla  was  pul 
to  death  in  that  year,  but  it  a^i[>ears  from  the  expressions  of  Omar  Ihn  Shabba, 
in  his  History  of  Basra,  that  this  event  took  place  A.  H.  l-'i2  or  143:  it  is  besides 
unanimously  admitted  tliat  the  Sulaiman  Ibn  Ali  above  mentioned  died  A.  II. 
142;  and  »vc  have,  already  said  that  he  joined  his- brother  Isa  in  endeavouring 
to  avenge  Ibn  al-Mukaila's  murder;  this  is  a proof  that  the  date  of  the  latter's 
death  must  be  A.  II.  142  (A.  D.  759-00;;  but  God  knows  best! — Ibn  al-Mn- 
kaflfa  is  author  of  some  poetry  which  is  given  in  the  Ilarndsa  (13),  and  an  elcgt' 
of  his  composition,  on  the  death  of  tlie  koran-reader  Abii  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  is 
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inscriod  by  u»  in  iho  life  of  the  l.iller,  altboiif’h  some  atlribule  it  lo  his  son 
Miihamm.'id  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-AltikalB,  as  sliall  be  there  noticed,  witli  other  MS 
contradictory  statements. — Bo  it  as  it  may-,  his  death  could  not  have  been  poste- 
rior to  A.  II.  145;  it  must  have  Itccn  either  in  that  year  or  in  one  of  the  preceding 
years;  and  this  being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  supposed  tlial  he,  al-Hallaj  and 
al-Jannahi  met  together,  as  the  imam  al-Haramain  has  stated  (14)?  To  this 
wo  niav  add  another  observation : Ibn  al-Miikafla  never  left  Irak  ; how  then 
coidd  any  person  sav  that  be  penetrated  into  the  countrjr  of  tlie  Turks?  lie 
dwelt  at  Basra  and  visitml  occasionally  diflerent  provinces  of  Ir.ik  (it  is  true,) 
hut  Baghdad  was  not  then  in  existence  [although  the  nwrf.f  of  the  Imrim  al- 
Hurainain  would  denote  that  it  was).  . This  city  was  built  by  al-Mansur  wl^en 
khalif;  he  laid  out  its  foundations  in  the  year  140  (A.  II.  7.57-8),  and  finished  its 
construction  A.H.  14G  i'A.I).7fi.7-4),  in  which  year  he  took  up  his  residence  there.'' 

In  the  year  141)  all  its  edifices  were  completed.  This  was  Old  /iaghdad,.sil\t- 
aled  on  the  western  l«nk  of  the  Tigris,  between  that  river  and  the  Kuphrales,  as 
it  has  been  said  hy  the  bles.sed  Prophet,  according  to  a tradition  related  by  the 
Kliatih  in  the  beginning  of  his  great  History  of  Baghdad  (1.5).  The  city  which 
now  exists  on  'the  east  liank  of  the  Tigris  is  New  Baghdad,  it  contains  the  pa- 
laces of  the  khalifs  and  continues,  till  llie  present  time,  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. (77ie  khalif)  as-Sal1?di  and  his  brother  al-Mansdr  at  first  fixed  their 
residence  at  Ki'ifa,  but  as-Saflah  then  built  a town  near  el-Aniiar  and  called  it 
al-ii.ishimiya.  To  this  place  he  and  liis  lirolher  removed,  but  they  left  it  for 
al-Anbar,  in  which  city  as-Saflah  died:  his  tomb  is  still  to  he  seen- tliere. 
.\I-Mansur  remained  at  al-Anbar  till  Baghdad  was  built,  and  then  removed 
thilher. — The  real  name  of  Ibn  al-Mukafla’s  father  was'lMdityeh  :'al-ilajjaj  Ibn 
Yusuf,  when  governor  of  Irak,  a]ipointedhim  as  receiver  of  the  revenue  of  Pars, 
hut  having  discovered  that  he  embezzled  the  public  money,  he  put  him  to  the 
torture.  Daduyeh's  band  was  shrivelled  tip  (from  the  toriare.i  he  widenvent), 
and  he  was  then  called  al-Mukaffd  (the  shrivelled).  .Somewy,  however,  that  this 
is  not  exact,  but  that  he  was  appointed  receiver  by  KItalid  Ihn  AImI  Allah  al-Kasri, 
and  punished  by  Ydsuf  Ibn  Umar  ath-Thakeli  when  the  latter  succeeded  Khalid 
as  governor  of  Irak:  God  knows  best  which  statement  is  true.  Ibn  .Makki  says, 
in  his  Tathkff  al-Lisdn  (16)  (rectification  of  the  tongue);  “People  say  Ibn 
“ al-Mukaffd,  hut  the  right  pronunciation  is  Ibn  i\-Mukajffl ; for  he  was  a 
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“ maker  and  seller  of  baskets  {kifd),  and  muhuffi  bas  that  signiGcation.'V^ 
Kifd  is  the  plural  of  kafd,  which  is  a thing  made  of  palm  leaTcs,  like  a bisket, 
hut  without  a handle, — “But  the  pronunciation  Mukaffd  is  that  whiphia  cup- 
“ rent  among  the  learned." — After  reading  the  words  of  the  Imam.  al%am- 
main  (IT),  and  In'ing  convinced  that  Ibn  al-Mukafla  could  not  have  been  one  of 
the  ihre<^  persons  of  whom  he  there  speaks,  1 said  to  myself  that  it  might  he 
al-Mukanna  al-Khorasani  whom  he  meaiH;  that  impostor  who  pretended  to  he 
the  Divinity  and  caused  the  moon  to  appear,  as  we  shall  relate  in  his  life  (which 
will  be  found  under  the  letter  Ain,  his  name  being  Aid)\  and  I thought  that 
the  copyist  might  have  altered  the  Imam's  words  and  written  unintentionally 
id-Mnkaffi  for  al-Mukanna ; hut  on  reflexion,  I found  that  it  could  not  be  so, 
for  al-Mukanna  al-Khorasani  poisoned  himself  in  the  year  163  (A.  D.  779-80), 
as  we  shall  mention  in  his  life,  and  he  could  not  therefore  Itavc  been  contempo- 
rary with  al-Hallaj  and  al-Jannahi.  But  if  we  are  to  admit  as  true  what  the 
Imam  says  of  three  persons  having  met  together  and  made  the  agreement  of 
which  he  speaks,  the  third  person  can  he  no  other  than  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  al-Hallaj  and  al-Jannabi,  and  whose  whole  conduct 
was  a tissue  of  deceptions.  »A  number  of  historians  speak  of  him,  and  our  shaikh 
hf.  ad-din  Ibn  al-Alhir  has  a long  chapter  on  him  in  his  great  history  (the 
Kdmil),  under  the  year  32‘2  (A.  D.  934);  -this  chapter  we  here  give  with  some 
934  abridgements : “ in  this  year  was  put  to  death  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali 
“ as-Shalmaghani,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ibn  Abi  'l-Azakir  (18) ; the 
“ reason  of  this  was,  that  he  introduced  a doctrine  in  which  the  Shiite  opinions 
“ were  carried  to  an  excess  (19),  and  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
“ residence  of  the  Divinity  in  himself,"  (with  other  opinions  which  arc  stated  hv 
Ihn  al-Atliir.)  “ Abil  'l-Ka$im  al-Husain  Ibn  Ruh  (20);  who  was  called  by  the 
“ Imamites  al-Bdb  (the  door),  manifested  by  his  conduct  that  he  held  the  same 
“ doctrines.  Search  was  therefore  made  after  Ibn- as-Shalmaghani,  who  was 
“ obliged  to  conceal  himself;  he  then  fled  to  Mosul,  where  he  sojourned  some 
“ years,  after  which  he  descended  (by  the  river]  to  Baghdad,  where  it  was  dis- 
“ covered  that  he  declared  hilbself  to  be  the  Divinity.  It  4s  said  that  he  had 
“ amongst  his  disciples  al-Husain  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  . Ibn  Sulaiman 
“ Ihn  Wahb  [the  same  who  was  vizir  to  al-Muktadir),  tlie  two  sons  of  Bistim, 
■“  and  Ihrahim  Ihn  Ahmad  Ihn  Ahi  AOn.  When  Ihn  Mokla  was  vizir  toa!-Muk7 
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“ tadir,  eflbrts  were  made  to  discover  Iba  as-Shalmaghani,  but  without  success; 
“ however,  in  the  month  of  Shaww&l,  A.  H.  322,  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
“ was  seized  on  and  imprisoned  by  Ihn  Mokla.  On  making  [>er(piIsitions  in  his 
“ house,  papers  and  letters  were  discovered,  written  by  persons  who  stated  lhai 
“ they  were  believers  in  his  doctrine,  and  in  which  they  addressed  him  w ith 
“ titles  such  as  are  not  given  by  one  mortal  to  another.  Those  letter  were 
“ produced  to  Ihn  as-Shalmaghani,  w4io  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  haiid- 
“ writing  of  the  persons,  hut  dehied  that  he  held  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was 
*'  accused,  and  he  professed  his  belief  in  the  Moslim  faith.  Ihn  Abi  Aun  and 
” Ihn  Ahdus  were  then  brought  with  him  Itefore  the  khalif,  and  these  two  per- 
“ sons  were  ordered  to  strike  Ihn  as-Shalmagliani  on  the  cheek,  bat  tliey  re- 
“ fused;  being  forced  however  to  do  so,  Ihn  Ahdus  stretched  forth  his  hand 
“ and  struck  him,  but  Ihn  Abi  Ann’s  hand  trembled  violently  as  he  reached  it 
“ forth  towards  Ihn  as-Shalmaghani’s  head  and  beard,  on  which  he  kissed  tliem 
“ and  called  him  my  God  I my  I^rd!  thou  who  givest  me  sustenance ! The 
“ khalif  ar-Radi  Rillah  then  said:  ‘You  pretend  that  you  did  not  pass  yourself 
“ for  the  Divinity;  what  then  does  this  mean?’  Ihn  as-Shalmaghani  replii-d : 
“ ‘ 1 am  not  responsible  for  the  words  of  Ihn  Abi  Aun;  God  knows  that  I never 
“ told  him  I was  a god!’  Here  Ihn  AIkIus  said:  ‘lie  did  not  pass  himself  for 
“ the  Divinity:  he  only  said  that  he  was  the  door  which  led  to  al-Imdm  <d- 
“ Mimtazir  {the  expected  imam).'  They  were  afterwards  brought  forth  a 
“ number  of  times,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  and 
“ the  kadis ; the  n‘sult  was  lliat  the  doctors  declared  Ihn  as-Shalmaghani  worthy 
“ of  death,  and  he  was  burned  by  lire  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  II.  .322 
“ (Octolwr,  A.  D.  9.34).”  Ihn  an-Najj&r  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  History 
of  Baghdad,  in  tlie  life  of  Ihn  Abi  Ann;  he  says;  “Ihn  Abi  Ann  was  severely 
“ scourged,  and  then  beheaded  for  being  a follower  of  Ibn  as-Shalmaghani;  his 
“ body  was  exposed  on  a cross  and  afterwards  burned : this  was  on  Tuesday, 
“ 1st  of  Zii  ’l-Kaada”  (of  the  above-mentioned  year).  This  Ihn  Abi  .Aun  is 
author  of  some,  fine  works,  such  as  the  Tashhihdt  (comparisons),  al-jdjwibnl 
al-Muskitat  (silencing  answers'),  and  some  othfers:  he  was  a kdtih  of  emi- 
nence.— Shalmaghdni  means  belonging  to  Shalmaghdn,  which  is  a town  near 
Wasit;  the  same  remark  is  made  also  hy  a$-Samani  in  his  fiitdb  aUrlnsAb. 
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(1)  These  Epislles  ire  not  noticed  by  ilajji  Kbalifa,  but  the  author  of  the  Fibrest  mentiont  • A'tfrdb  a/> 
I’d/inui  /I  'r-Basdil  by  Ibn  it-AlukafTA. 

(2'  Such  seem*  to  be  the  idea  which  Ibn  al-MukalTik  wisbet  to  eipre»  in  an  Arabic  phrase  of  tiogular  ob> 
scurlty.  The  word  bAtifab  signiSrs  mtfi/«)r(uncs  and  pulpit  di*cour$es;  raviyan  'jjy  which  ] hare 

paraphrased  by  regularity  tn  their  arrival^  iiirnns  also  rhyme:  by  which  lecitis  to  be  denoted  that  they  come 
not  regularly  like  rhymes  in  poetry  and  elegant  prose  com|»ositions,  but  wirAour  rAyma  or  reoion.  The  same 
sentence  may,  bowescr,  signify : ‘*1  have  been  drenched  with  lermoni.  and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  scire  on 

their  rAyme. ‘they  came  and  they  went,  and  if  not  regular  in  their  composition,  yet  they,  and  no  other,  were 
“ really  discourses.** 

rS|  See  D’Herbelat's  Bib.  Orient.  Zbndik,  and  Price's  Ketroepeet,  rol.  II.  page  43. 

<4)  Abb  Salma  Mutt  Ibn  lyAs,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  KinAna  and  a native  of  Kbfa.  Ilii  mother  was  the 
celebrAted  Omrti  KhArijn,  whose  basty  marriages  become  proverbial  (see  Freylag's  Proverbs  of  ai-Maidini. 
tom  I.  p 636  . Accustomed  to  the  favour  of  the  last  (Jmaivide  khalifs.  he  complained  of  the  neglect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  Abbasides.  lie  was  a /indtA  at  heart,  and  it  appears  that  his  irrellgion  was 
weH  known.  He  died  A.  H.  168  (A.  0.  7H4)y  three  months  after  the  accession  of  the  khalif  al-Hadi.->(#fffdb 
alAgMni.) 

(5)  *‘Tiic  ad-Durrat  al-Yattma  has  been  condensed  by  one  of  the  sAfis.  and  entitled  Isat  at-Albdb  u<a 
" Dakhirat  aUlktiidb  {admonition  of  hearts  and  treasure  of  aequired  spiritual  merits);  which  work  is 
**  arranged  in  tweire  sectioof,  containing  the  truths  and  essence  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  history  of  (he 
**  principal  saints.'*— -;Iia]ji  Rbalifa.)-3(.  de  Sacy  ii>eaks  of  Ibn  al-MukalTA  In  the  preface  to  bis  edilioq  of 
haltlaand  Dimna.  In  the  .Voficea  ef  £jr(rai7a,  t.  I.  he  gives  a list  of  his  w'vrbs,  taken  from  the  Fihrest. 

!6i  I have  rendered  the  word  hr  Pehtevi,  because  the  works  translated  bv  Ibn  al-MukalTA  were 

written  in  (hat  language.  Bad  they  been  in  Persian.  Ibn  KballikAn  would  have  said  I. 

(7}  Sec  Abb  '1-FedA  s Annals,  A.  H.  137;  al-Maktn,  p.  100;  Price  s lietrospeet,  toI.  II.  p.  7. 

(8)  Abb  'I'Hasan  AM  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-MadAini  (nn/ft'e  of  Ifoddin]  was  a client  by  en« 

franchiseiiient  (.Uatrfa)  to  the  family  of  (Abd;  Shams  Ibo  Abd  MaiiAf.  Ho  was  born  A.  H.  135  (A.  D. 
753-3]  and  died  at  the  residence  of  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al*3lau<>ili,  to  whom  he  was  most  particularly  ai> 
laclied,  A.  U.  225  (A.  D.  839-40)  or  238.  He  was  a disciple  of  the  Mouriltle  doctor  Uamar  Ibn  al-AshAth. 
He  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  works  on  Uubammad;  nearly  as  many  on  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisb; 
a great  number  on  the  matrimonial  aUianres  of  ibe  descendants  of  Muhammad;  a series  of  works 

C 

on  the  history  of  the  Omaiyide  and  Abbasside  khatifs;  a miscellany  of  various  treatises;  the  vicloriee  and 
conquests  of  ibe  Aloslims,  in  many  volumes;  and  other  works  besides:  the  tillcn  of  them  all  are  given  in  the 
f'l'ArrK.  from  which  this  notice  also  has  been  eviracteii.— (US.  No.  874.  fol.  139  r(  i«q.) 

(9)  This  is  a parody  on  a very  common  form  of  question  addresM^  to  a mufri.  For  insiance,  a man  dic^ 

leaving  a wife  ami  collateral  beiri;  they  disagree  respecting  the  division  of  the  properly  left  by  the  deceased, 
and  they  apply  to  the  mufti  fur  his  opinion.  This  application  is  worded  nearly  as  foUowsr  Your  opinion  is 
requested  fcrpecrinp  o mon  ic Ao  died  and  left  a vife  and  a eertain  number  of  eullaterql  heirs,  eU.  Uon 
is  the  inAerfroncs  to  he  shared  bertreen  lArmf  See  similar  questions  in  the  English  translation  of  llabaiii> 
mad  Ibn  Musa's  Algx>ba.  * 

(to.-  That  is:  And  he  alive. 

(tl)  *'  Abb  laafar.  or  Abb  'l-lfasan.  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibo  JAbir  a1-Ba1Adori  was  a native  of  Baghdad. 
**  His  grandfather  JAbir  was  seerelary  to  al-KhasIb,  minister  of  the  flnanees  of  Egypt  {for  (Aa  khalif  ar- 
“ AoiAtiij.  He  himself  was  a pqct  and  a transmiUrr  of  historical  infonnaiioit  TowArds  the  end  of 

**hb  hfc  he  went  deranged  and  was  canfineU  and  chained  in  the  hospital,  and  died  there,'*  in  tbc  khalifat 
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of  a!-Moliiaid.  bri«cen  A.  H.  2M  (A.  D.  870}  «Dd  379  (A.  D.  892J— “He  rompoted  manj-  salires.  and 
" «as  one  ofthoiie  who  IrannUted  (waHU)  from  the  Pthltvi  it*®  Arabic."  — {fiArair,  fbl.  157.  Sec 

Ifamakcr'a  5perifnefi  corf.  I.ug4.  Pat.  for  more  ample  details.) 

(12)  The  learned  professor,  imam,  preacher,  aud  bUlortan.  Shams  ad-dln  (nm  ofretigitrti^  Abi'i 'l-Muzaffar 
VOsuf  Ibn  Kizofhli  was  grandaon  by  the  mother’s  side  to  the  Sdfit  AbO  ’1-Faraj  ibn  al-Javti  [Sibi 

ibn  ol'.Fatrsii.  Hit  father  Rixogbli  was  a matiiink  belonging  to  the  «Uir  Attn  ad*dln  Yahya  Ibn  Uubaira, 
by  whom  be  was  treated  like  a son  and  to  whose  afleclion  be  was  indebted  for  his  liberty  and  education 
Shams  ad-dtn  YOsuf  was  born  at  Baghdad.  A.  II.  597  (A.  D.  1200-1 >.  and  made  his  studies  in  that  city.  He 
was  a follower  of  the  sect  of  Abh  llantfa.  As  a preacher,  his  talent,  unction,  and  delivery  gained  him  uni— 
versal  admiration.  He  began  to  preach  in  bis  native  place,  but  removed  later  to  Damascus,  wbant  hafi&od 
his  residence.  He  there  taught  in  the  fsiiVo  and  .SAtfft/iya  rolleges.  and  was  treated  with  great  favQiiir  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  especially  by  al-Malik  al*M»ankm  Isa.  lie  then  travelled  Into  different  rooulrlea 
to  learn  the  Traditions  and  to  pieacb.  He  died  in  Zh  'Mlijja.  A.  11.  A5t  • January,  A.  D-  f29T^  His  graffl 
historical  work,  the  dfirdi  az-Zam/tH.  esieiids  to  nearly  forty  volumes,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  AMI  ’blla*, 
hisin  acknowledges  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  it  w hen  composing  his  an-iVujdm  at-ldhira.  and  bg  states 
that,  in  his  biographical  dictionary,  the  al-JUinhalai-Safi.  he  has  given  the  life  of  Shams  ad-dtn  YOfuf  with 
many  details;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  last  volume  of  this  work,  containing,  no  doubt,  the  arti* 
He  of  %bich  be  speaks,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  copy  of  which  6ve  volumes  are  in  the  Bib.  dw'Aof.— 
Ab®  'l-MabAsio's  A‘u>Am;  Ihirrar  at-Attak  fi  Daulat  aUAtrdk,  MS.  No.flBH.  Hajji  Khalifa.) 

\I3)  I do  not  find  them  In  Freytag’s  edition,  unless  they  be  those  attributed  there  to  al-Mukannk  al-Kindi. 
whose  name  may  have  been  confounded  with'  that  of  Ibn  al-Mukaffll. 

(11)  See  page  42S.  i supiwess  the  next  words  of  the  lett,  as  they  are  evidently  out  of  their  place;  they 
are  these:  ond  from  thiu  the  rrror  hai  arisen. 

• /15''  This  Tradition  is  not  in  the  MishkAt  al-3fas4bih,  neither  U it  to  he  found  in  the  Abridgement  of  the 
Khatlb's  History  of  Baghdad.  MS.  No.  B34.  • 

(16)  There  is  a work  of  this  name  by  Ibn  al-KalU.  but  that  by  Ibn  Makkl  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

I have  uot  yet  been  able  to  diKover  any  thing  respecting  the  author  mentioned  here  by  Ibo  KhallikAn. 

Il7)  See  page  425. 

(18)  This  is  also  the  orthography  of  ad-Dahabi’s  Tdrtkh  aj^htpm,  MS.  N’o.  646.  . 

(19)  See  Pruzn,  introduction,  page  241.  ^ * 

(30)  Abb  ’l->K4sim  aUHusaiii  Ibn  Ruh  was  a holy  shaikh  and  one  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  SAkib  azr- 
ZamHn  (fAs  lord  of  fAe  lime,  or  lut  grand  ImAm,  according  to  the  Shiite  doctrine;  see  Druze$,  introd. 
|).  65; ■ He  was  chosen  by  AbA  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  OthmAn  al-Oroari  as  bis  lieutenant,  and  when  the 
latter  rlassrd  the  Shiites  according  to  their  degrees  (of  initiation),  Abft'l-KAslm  was  authorised  to  enter 
into  his  presence  the  first  of  ihem  all.— >He  then  went  to  see  Ibn  as-Sbalmaghlni,  and  gained  over  so  many 
proselytes,  that  the  rlzUg.  ei-vizim,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  rode  {pnbticly)  to  visit  him.  con- 
tinued to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  deference  till  UAmid  Ibn  AbbAs  became  viiir  (to  aI^M%iktadir]  and 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  He  remained  in  prison  for  five  years,  but  was  liberated  immediately  after  the 
deposition  of  al-Muktidir.  A.  H.  317  (A.  D.  929).  From  that  time  tHI  his  death,  which  took  place  A.  H. 
.126  (A.  D.  937-B).  be  never  ceased  to  be  highly  respected,  but  at  the  moment  is  which  bis  influeocc  had 
attained  Us  utmost  pitch,  aod  hit  plans  were  ripe  for  execution,  God  preserved  (IAS  kkalifat)  from  hii 
evil  designs.  He  had  been  aeensad  of  inviting  the  Karmats  by  letter  today  siege  to  Baghdad,  but  be  de^ 
fended  himself  with  great  ability,  presence  of  mind,  and  learning.  *He  was  a benefactor  to*  the  Shiites, 
and  held  a very  high  rank  among  them.— <Ad-l)ababrs  Tdrtkh  ai-t$idm,  No.  646.  iw  osmo.) 
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AR-RAIS  IB.N  SINA  (AVICENA).  (1) 

Ar-Rais  [the  chief)  (2)  Abu  Aii  al-Hu$ain  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Sina,  a cele- 
bmlrd  pbv^iician  : bis  I'atber  was  a na(ivp  of  Baikh,  but  he  i-enioved  from  (bai 
rity  to  Ikikbara;  and  having  displayed  great  abilities  as  an  admil  (3),  he  was 
, appointed  to  (ill  that  oHiee  in  a town  called  Kbarrnaitben,  one  of  the  government 
estates  [Did)  in  the  dep*'ndencies  of  Bokhara,  and  a place  of  great  antiquity  (4). 

It  was' there  that  Abu  Ali  and  his  brother  were  born  : their  mother,  Sattara, 
was  a native  of  Afshana,  a village  near  Kharniaitheu.  They  afterwards  went  to 
inhabit  Bokhara,  and  Ahu  Ali  then  travelled  abroad  to  studv  the  sciences  and 

* 

acquire  a knowledge  of  their  different  branches.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
was  a |)erfeet  master  of  the  Koran  and  general  literature,  and  had  attained  a 
22o  certain  degree  of  information  in  dogmatic  theology,  the  Indian  calculus 
arithmetic),  and  algebra.  The  hakim  [physician)  Abu  .^hd  .Allah  an-Natili  (5) 

' having  visited  them  almut  that  time,  Ahii  Ali's  father  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  .Abii  Ali  studied,  under  his  tuition,  the  VMx/’.r/t  of  Porphyry, 
and  mastered  the  art  of  logic,  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the  .Almagest;  he 
even  far  surpassed  hi.s  master,  and  explained  to  him  dilliciilties  and  ohsen- 
rities  in  these  works  which  he,  an-Natili,  had  not  comprehended.  Besides 
these  studies,  he  fretpiented  the  lessons  of  Ismail  the  Sufi  i'6),  from  whom  he 
learned  jurisprudence,  and  he  exercised  himself  in  acquiring  the  readings  of 
the  Koran  (7),  making  learned  researches  and  holding  discussions.  On  the  de- 
|>arlui'e  of  an-Natili,  who  went  to  visit  Khowarezm  Sh^h  Aiamvin  Ihn  Muham- 
mad (8);  Ahu  Ali  laljoured  in  the  acquisition  of  natural  philosophy,  divinity, 

, and  other  sciences;  he  read  the  texts  with  the  eommcntarics,  and  God  opened 
for  him  the  gates  of  knowledge.  ‘ He  then  fell  an  inclination  to  learn  medicine, 
and  studied  the  works  com|x>scd  on  that  subject;  he  also  treated  |>atients,  not 
for  emolument  hut  for  instruction,  and  in  a very  short  time  he  surpasseil  in  that  / 
art  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  remained  without  a rival  or  an  equal.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence  came  to  read, 
under  his  tuition,  the  works  which  treat  of  the  dillerent  branches  of  medicine, 
and  learn  from  him  those  modes  of  treatment  which  he  had  discovered  by  his 
practice.  Uiiring  the  perio<l  of  his  studies  he  never  slept  an  entire  night. 
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nor  passed  a day  in  any  oiher  occupation  but  study;  and  when  he  met  with 
an  obscure  point,  he  used  to  perform  a total  ablution  and  proceed  to  the  great 
mosque,  where  he  would  pray  .Almighty  God  to  facilitate  its  comprehension  to 
him  and  unlock  the  gate  of  the  difllculty.  The  emir  Null  Ibn  Mansur  (9)  as- 
Samani,  prince  of  Khorasan,  having  heard,  during  a fit  of  sickness,  of  Abu  Ali 
Avicena's  talent,  sent  for  him  and  was  restored  to  health  under  his  treatment. 
Abii  Ali  was  then  received  into  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  he  frequented  his 
library,  which  was  of  incomparable  richness  (10),  as  it  contained  not  only  all  the 
celebrated  works  which  are  found  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  hut  others  not  to  be 
met  with  any  where  else,  and  of  which  not  only  the  titles  but  the  contents  were 
unknown.  Here  Abu  Ali  discovered  treatises  on  the  sciences  of  tlie  ancients  (1 1) 
and  other  subjects,  the  essence  of  which  he  extracted,  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  which  sciences  he  became  acquainted.  It  happened,  some  time  afterwards, 
tliat  this  library  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  Abu  Ali  remained  the  sole  deposi- 
tory of  the  knowledge  which  it  contained.  Some  persons  even  said  that  it  was 
he  who  set  fire  to  the  library,  being  induced  to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  he 
alone  was  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  that  he  wished  to  pass  off  as  his 
own  the  information  which  he  had  there  acquired.  He  had  not  reached  his 
eighteenth  year  when  he  had  completely  mastered  all  the  sciences  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  had  directed  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  lost 
his  father,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  fortune  he  had  partaken,  and  with  whom 
he  acted  as  admit  for  the  sultan.  When  Uie  affairs  of  the  Samanide  dynasty 
fell  into  disorder,  Abu  Ali  left  Bokhara  and  proceeded  to  Korkanj,  the  capital 
of  Khowarezm,  where  he  frequented  the  court  of  Khowarezm  Shah  Ali  Ibn 
Mamdn  Ibn  Muhammad  (12):  he  wore  the  dress  of  a jurisconsult  with  the  tai- 
le.fin  (13),  and  obtained  a monthly  stipend  for  his  support.  He  afterwards 
departed  from  Korkanj  and  visited  Nasa,  Abiward,  TAs,  and  other  cities,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  paid  his  court  to  the  emir  Shams  al-Maali  KM>As  Ibn 
W'ashmakir.  When  Kabus  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  castle  where 
he  died,  (a  circumstance  of  which  we  shall  give  the  particulars  in  his  life,)  AbA 
Ali  went  to  Dibistan,  where  he  had  a severe  illness,  and  then  returned  to 
Jurjan,  where  he  composed  his  Kitdb  al-Awsal  (medium  treatise)  (14),  and 
which  is  called  for  that  reason  al-Awsat  al-Jurjdni  (the  Jurjanian  Medium). 
It  was  there  that  the  doctor  AbA  Obaid  Abd  al-Wahid  al-Jurjani  (1 5)  made  his 
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aci|uaimance.  From  Jurjan,  Abu  Ali  {irocecded  to  Rai  and  was  atlached  to  the 
court  (<y  Majd  ad-Dawlat,  son  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat) ; he  afterwards  wont 
to  Kazwin,  and  tbenco  to  Haniadaii,  where  ho  bocamo  vizir  to  Shams  ad-Daw- 
lal(16),  hut  the  troops  having  revolted  against  him,  they  pillaged  his  house, 
arrested  him,  and  re<|uired  Shams  ad-I)awlat  to  put  him  to  death.  This,  how- 
ever, the  [irince  refused  to  do,  and  .Ahu  tUi  effected  his  escape  and  concealed 
himself.  Some  time  afterwards,  a violenJi(ttack  of  colic  obliged  Shams  ad- 
Dawlat  to  have  recourse  to  his  medical  slilC  and  therefore  recalled  him  and 
ro-ap]X)intcd  him  to  the  vizirat,  after  having  made  dgicuses  to  him  for  what  had 
happened.  On  the  death  of  this  prince^  his  abn  and  successor  Taj  ad-Dawlat 
880  (crown  of  die  empire]  refused  Abd  .Ali’s  services  as  ♦izir.  He  therefore  went 
to  Ispahan,  where  he  met  with  a kind  reception  from  Aid  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Jaafar 
Ihn  K.ikuych  (17).  Avicena’s  constitution  w'as  naturally, strong,  but  he  mined 
and  weakened  it  by  his  extreme  addiction  to  sexual  pleasure,  and  as  he  was  never 
careful  of  his  health,  he  was  seized  with  a colic,  for  which  he  took  eight  injec- 
tions in  a dav : tlic  result  was  an  excoriation  of  the  intestines  and  a dvsenterv. 


It  happened  akso  that  he  had  to  make  a journey  with  Ala  ad-Dawlat,  during 
which  he  experienced  that  prostration  (of  strength)  (18)  which  attends  colic; 
to  relieve  himself,  he  ordered  the  third  of  a drachm  of  parsley  (or  parsley  seed) 
to  he  jiut  into  the  mixture  which  he  eanployed  fur  injections ; bat  the  physician 
who  attcndnl  him  put  in  five  drachms,  and  the  result  was  tluit  the  dysentery 
increased  from  ilte  acrid  nature  of  the  parsley.  A great  quantity  of  opium  was 
also  thrown  into  one  of  his  medicines  by  his  boys  (19)  who  had  deceived  him  in 
some  manner  (20),  and  were  apprehensive  of  being  punished  bv  him  if  he  reco- 
vered. From  the  commencement  of  his  illness  he  continued  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  busin(%s  (21)  and  give  public  audiences  from  time  to  time  ; he  neglected 
the  necessary  regimen,  and  did  not  even  abstain  from  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex.  One  week,  he  was  well ; the  next,  ill.  At  this  period,  .Ali  ad-Dawlat  left 
Ispahin  for  Hamadan  and  took  Ahd  Ali  with  him;  during  (he  journey,  tlie  co- 
lic returned,  and  on  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Ahu  .Mi  was  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme weakness,  and  his  strength  was  almost  totally  prostrated.  He  now  dis- 
continued every  medical  application,  and  said  : “The  director  which  is  in  my 
“ body  is  unable  to  control  it  any  longer,  and  no  treatment  can  avail.”  He 
then  made  his  ablutions,  turned  himself  to  God,  gave  his  wealtli  in  alms 
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to  the  poor,  and  redressed  tlie  grievances  of  all  those  whom  he  could  recollect ; 
he  manumitted  also  his  mamhiks,  and  read  the  Koran  through  once  every  three 
days  till  he  expired.  Thu  dale  of  this  event  we  shall  give  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  By  his  learning,  penetration,  and  writings,  he  was  the  prodigy  of  his 
age  ; he  composed  a treatise  on  philosophy,  entitled  as-Shafd  (the  remetfy)  (22); 
and  is  tlie  author  of  the  Najdl  (oc.prese/vaftW)  (23);  the  Jshdrdt  (or  indicti- 
tiont  > (24);  the  Kdmin  (canon  and  other  works,  Itoth  short  and  long, 

amouDling  to  nearly  one  htigdred^wsides  epistles  (or  short  treatises')  on  different 
subjects.  Some  of  his  epistles  are  lieautifully  written,  such  as  llai  Ibn  Yak- 
;rf/i,  Saldmdn  and  Absdl  (25),  aad  the  Risdlat  at-  T air  (epistle  of  the  bird  ) (26). 
Great  profit  has  be«'n  defived  from  his  writings.  He  was  one  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Mosliins.  There  exists  some  poetry  composed  by  him;  among 
the  rest,  die  following  piece  on  die  soul  (27): 

It  descended  uixin  thee  from  the  lofty  station  (heaun) ; — a dove  rare  and  uncap- 
lurcd,  curtained  from  the  eyes  of  every  knowing  {ertature] ; yet  'lis  it  which  is  mani- 
fest and  never  wore  a veil  (28).  It  came  to  thee  unwillingly,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
unwilling  to  abandon  thee,  although  it  complain  of  Us  sufferings.  It  resisted  (at  fini] 
and  would  not  become  familiar,  but  when  it  was  in  friendly  union  {with  the  iody),  it 
grew  accustomed  to  the  desert  waste  (tA«  teorld).  Mclhinks  it  then  forgot  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  protected  park  (Araern)  and  of  those  abodes  which  it  left  with  regret;  but 
when,  in  its  spiral  descent,  it  arrived  at  the  centre  of  its  circle  in  the  terrestrial 
(world),  it  was  united  to  the  inflrmity  of  the  material  (My)  (29)  and  remained 
amongst  the  monuments  and  prostrate  ruins  (30) . It  hath  now  forgotten  the  remem- 
brance of  the  protected  park,  and  weepeth  with  tears  which  flow  and  cease  not,  till 
the  time  for  setting  out  towards  the  protected  park  approacheth;  till  the  instant  of  de- 
parture for  the  vast  plain  {the  spiritual  world)  draweth  nigh.  It  then  cooeth  on  the 
top  of  a lofty  ( pinnacle  of  Ararm] ; (fur  knowledge  can  exalt  all  who  were  not  exalted  ;| 
and  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  mystery  in  the  universe,  while  yet  her  tat- 
tered vest  hath  not  been  mended  (31).  Its  descent  was  predestined,  so  that  it  might 
hear  what  it  had  not  heard;  but  why  then  did  it  descend  from  the  high  and  lofty  (Ara-  837 
ren)  to  the  depth  of  the  low  and  humble  (rar(A)  ? If  God  sent  it  down  by  a decision  of 
his  will,  his  motive  is  concealed  from  the  intelligence  of  man.  ( IPAy  did  it  descend)  to 
be  withheld  from  the  spacious,  exalted  summit  (Amcen)  by  the  course  net  (of  the  tody), 
and  to  be  detained  in  a cage?  It  is  like  a flash  of  lightning  shining  over  the  meadow, 
and  disappearing  as  if  it  had  never  gleamed. 

The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  him,  hut  I am  unable  to  verify  their 
origin  : 

Take  one  meal  each  day,  and  avoid  food  till  your  flood  be  digested.  Preserve  with 
care  the  seminal  liquid ; it  is  the  water  of  life,  to  be  poured  into  the  womb. 
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Two  verses  rnenlioned  hy  as-Shahras»ani  in  Ihe  beginning  oC  the  NUuiyai  aU 
Jkddm,  and  which  we  here  give,  arc  attributed  to  Avicena  : 


1 have  roamed  throagh  al)  these  memorials,  and  glanced  my  eyes  through  these 
moDomenls  (32),  and  I have  only  seen  wretches  clasp  their  beards  with  the  hand  of 
despair,  or  gnash  their  teeth  with  remorse. 

The  great  merit  of  Avicena  is  well  known:  he  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  II.  370  (August  or  September,  A.  D.  080;,  and  he  died  at  Ilamadan 
on  a Friday,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  428  (June  or  July,  A.  D.  1037);  he  was 
huried  in  that  city.  My  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  stales,  in  his  great  historical  work 
y the  Kdmil\  that  be  died  at  Ispahan;  but  the  (irst  is  the  more  general  opinion. 
It  is  stated  by  the  shaikh  Kam&l  ad-din  Ihn  Yunus,  that  the  prince  in  whose 
service  Avicena  was  employed,  having  been  irritated  against  him,  caused  him  to 
l>c  imprisoned  till  he  died;  and  he  recited  the  following  verses  in  proof  of  his 
statement : 


* I saw  Ibn  Sln4  take  mankind  in  hatred  and  die  miserably  in  a prison.  Uts 

* ShafA  (33)  conid  not  care  the  misfortune  which  befel  him,  neither  could  his  iVa* 

* jAt  (3k)  preserve  him  from  death.' 


(1)  The  lire  of  Aviceos  U given  in  the  Tdrikh  at-ilukamA.  The  commcDceoenl  ii  in  ATiccna'*  own  words, 
and  contains  kit  btilory  up  to  the  lime  of  bis  arrival  at  lurjin.  He  there  met  with  AbA  Obaid  Abd  al> 
Wihid.  bj  whom  the  remainder  of  bis  life  is  related. 

tt)  This  title  was  probably  given  to  him  in  bis  offirial  capacity  as  virir,  or  as  admit:  see  nest  note. 

(9}  The  admil  {ag$nt]  was  an  ofBcer  to  whom  the  governor  of  a province  delegated  the  eiccutive  autho- 
rity in  one  of  the  cantons  under  his  jurisdiction.  His  chief  dulf  was  to  collect  the  poll-Ui,  the  revenues 
arising  from  Utbes,  government  lands  and  bouses,  etc. 

(4)  Liierallv;  One  of  the  mothers  of  iti  (fokAdra'i)  towns.  It  is  thus  that  Mekka,  for  its  antiquity,  is 
railed  0mm  al-Enra  (molAer  of  tht  lotrnj’i. 

1,9)  The  7drlkA  al-0ukamd  writes  this  name  an^SaiU;  some  of  the  USSt.  of  Ibw  KbalUkko  have 

al-Bkbili.  I And  in  the  Mardtid:  *'iYdriia,  a city  In  Tabercslan  at  6ve  parasangs  from  Anul.** 

(6j  7Aa  Sdfi  iax~Zdhid),  This  ascetic  Is  not  noticed  by  Jiml  in  bis  lives  of  the  Sfifls. 

(7)  See  page  199,  note  (1). 

(B)  MkmAo  Ibn  Huhammad  was  prince  of  Jurjknia  and  Nasi,  which  latter  city  was  given  to  him  by  NAh  Ibn 
MansAr  the  Siroinide.  In  the  year  386  (A.  D.  996}  be  look  prisoner  AbA  Abd  Allah,  prince  of  Kbowkrezni. 
and  having  put  him  to  death,  he  united  tbe  province  of  Khowareim  to  his  empire.  He  died  A.  tl.  387  (A  D. 
9971.— (A'l/dk  Vamlnj,  in  the  Kotic$i  ei  ExtraiU,  vol.  IV.;  Hirkbaund's  H^fory  ofth$  Samanida,  by  Wil* 
kens:  Price's  Btlrospecl,  vol.  II.  page 249.) 

(9t  Ibn  Khallikkn  has  NAh  Ibn  NaK,  but  this  is  a roUtike;  as  tbat  prince  died  twenty-seven  yean  before 
Avicena's  birth. 
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;10)  nere  U Avkciu*i  own  Kcounl  of  ihU  library:  **Ha>iog  raqueiied  and  obuioed  pcnoiiaion  from 
**  >*6h  Ibn  ManiAr  lo  visit  bis  library,  I vanl  there  and  found  ■ great  number  of  rooms  Oiled  with  boob< 
**  packed  up  in  inioks.  One  room  contained  philological  and  poetical  works;  another,  jurisprudence,  and 
**  so  on,  the  books  on  each  particular  Kieoce  being  kept  In  a room  by  ihemselrea.  1 Iben  read  ibe  catalogue 
**  of  the  ancient  (Crsek)  authom  and  found  tlierein  all  I required:  I saw  many  books,  the  very 

**  titles  of  which  were  unknown  to  roost  persons,  and  others  which  I never  met  with  before  nor  siuce.^^ 
(TdrUA  ai‘'0ukomd.}— Aviceoa  was  not  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 

(1 1)  See  page  231 , note  (1). 

(12)  Khowiretro  Shkb  succeeded  his  father  MknOn  as  prince  of  Korkinj  or  Jnrjinia,  and  Rhow&retm,  In 
the  year  387  (A.  D.  997). 

(13)  The  taiUtdn  seems  to  have  been  a short  hooded  cloak,  or  else  a simple  hood  which  was  hung 
down  the  back.  It  was  generally  worn  by  men  of  the  learned  professions. 

(14)  Hajji  Khalifa  notices  this  work  without  specifying  its  contents.  The  author  of  Avieena*s  life,  given 
in  the  Tdrtkk  al-Bukamd,  only  mentions  it  incidentally,  without  any  observation.  It  treated  perhaps  of 
mathematics  or  philosophy. 

(15)  Abd  al-W&hid  al-iawxjAni  (not  ofWurjdnf  as  Ibn  KhklltkAn  has  It)  was  Avicena's  disciple,  and  re* 
mained  with  him  for  twenly-flve  years. — >Tdrikk  ol^Bttkamd.^ 

(16)  Sbsms  ad-Dawlat  Abd  Tahir,  emir  of  llamadln,  was  son  of  Fakhr  ad>Dawiat  Ibn  Buwalh.  Oe  be* 
rame  master  of  Rli  A.  II.  405  {A.  D.  1014-5).  -(Ibn  al-Alhlr.  Mirkhaund.) 

(17)  AU  ad-Dawiat  AbO  JaaCar  (and  not  Ibn  Jaafar.  as  erroneously  printed  lo  the  Arabic  test)  Shahriykr, 
and  sumamed  Ibn  Kakuyeh.  because  bis  father  was  maternal  uneU  to  Majd  ad-Dawlal,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ispahan  by  Ibe  mother  of  that  prince;  but  during  the  dissensions  which  arose  between  her  and  her 
son  \see  Price's  Retrospict,  voi.  II.  page  256).  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  Bab4 
sd-Dawlit.  He  afterwards  conquered  Hainadin,  A.  H.  414  (A.  D.  10234];  he  entered  Rai  in  420;  in  421 
he  look  possession  of  lipahin  and  oilier  cilia;  in  422  be  wu  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Ispabln  by 
the  sultan  Masddibn  Mahmdd  the  Gbaxnevide;  the  next  year  he  revolted  and  wu  defated  by  that  prince; 
he  continued  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  AbO  'I'Sabl  al-HamdOnI,  the  governor  of  Persian  Irak, 
who  look  Ispahln  In  425;  in  427  he  made  an  uniuceessful  attack  against  AbO  RabI  at  Ispahftn ; he  gained 
possession  of  that  city  at  a later  period,  and  died  A II.  433  (A.  D.  1A41>2}.« ’(Ibn  aKAlhlr.  AbO  'l-PedA. 
Price's  Rttrotpret,  vol.  II.  p.  208.)  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  life  of  Avtcena  given  io  the 
Tdrtkh  al-nukamd:  **Ooe  evening,  in  All  ad-DawUt‘i  presence,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  error* 

which  had  crept  into  the  astronomical  tables  drawn  up  afier  ancient  observations;  and  he  ordered  Avi- 
**  cena  to  observe  the  stars,  and  provided  him  with  the  requisite  funds.  Avicena  began  by  conitnicting  in- 
**  sirumcnls  and  hiring  artists,  and  he  succeeded  in  clearing  up  many  doubtful  points,  although  the  series  of 
'*  bis  observations  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  journeys  whkb  be  was  obliged  to  undertake:  some  of 
'*  the  instruments  he  employed  were  of  hb  own  iovenlion.'*  The  work  which  he  composed  at  Isfiahln.  and 
named  the  Kitdb  al~Aldt  In  honour  of  hb  sovereign  AU  ad-Dawlat,  conuined  probably  the  result* 

of  hb  observations- 

(16;  Such  is  the  true  meaning  of  Ibe  word  In  ibis  case,  and  not  rpf/epsy,  as  it  has  been  rendcreil 

by  some  orientalists,  Reiske  among  others  in  his  Abb  'l-FedA,  tom.  II.  p,  95.  It  b singular  enough  that 
Rciske,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  medicine,  could  have  made  such  a blunder. 

(19)  Boys;  In  Arabic  ; perhaps  slaves. 

(20)  From  the  life  given  in  the  rdrUA  oi-Hwkomd,  and  which  Ibn  Khalliktn  has  here  abridged,  U appears 

(bat  one  of  hb  servants  embexxled  a sum  of  money.  . 
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1,21)  9ueb  iwinf  to  be  l be  raeiniogor  tbe  verb  but  it  may  perhapi  lignify:  To  be  obliged  to  be 

carried. 

(221  Tbe  Shafd  U a large  work  in  eighteen  rolumea,  on  physics,  znrtapbjitcs,  and  fQathrmatlri.~-(See  Cata- 
logue of  the  Bodleyan  Library,  toI.  II.  p.  5R1.} 

>23'!  This  medical  ireaiiae  has  been  inserted  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Arabic  edition  of  the  Kdndn,  printed  at 

Rimii',  A.  D.  1593. 

24)  The  /lAdrdt  Is  a treatise  on  logic  and  philosophy.  8ee  Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  743- 

25)  Purock  says  in  bis  edition  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhanf  Elenchus,  p.  3:  *‘Eplstolas  sen  libelloa  quosdani 

Hcgaiiies  ab  eo  (AvicennA)  coreposiios  recenset  Ebn  Chalecau:  atque  inter  eoa  Eplitolam  Hai  Cbn  Yok> 

**  dhan  et  Hpistolam  Absal  et  Epistolam  ^laman.'*  (Poeork  should  have  said  Epistoiam  Salarnan  tt  Abuli; 
Hajji  Khalifa  mentions  a work  bearing  this  title.)  **Dubito  on  h«  tres  (dsur)  epistola*  dislinctc  fuerint,  an 
**  una  que  trium  istonim  hiiloriam  coiiUneret,  ut  h»c  nostri  authorii  ad  ipaioa  imitaltonem  eooipoaita.*'— 
The  doubt  here  etpressed  by  Pocock  1 am  unable  to  resolve. 

26)  This  U probably  the  same  work  which  is  mentioned  io  the  TdrikA  a/-//ukomd  under  the  title  of  osA- 
.S*Ao6akar  va't^Tair  {the  net  and  the  birdu  It  was  perhaps  a mystical  treatise,  descriptive  of  the  bird  (or 
the  90ut)  detained  in  the  na(  (Ike  bod^K 

27)  This  little  piece,  of  which  only  some  ill-joined  fragments  are  here  given  by  Ibo  Khalllkin,  is  founded 
on  the  Shli  doctrine  that  the  soul  pre-eilsied  in  union  with  the  IHvinity,  that  it  cornea  down  reluctantly  from 
heaven  to  be  united  to  the  body,  and  that  it  relurna  after  death  lo  the  happy  seal  it  left.  The  poet  represents 
the  soul  meuphorically  by  a dove,  and  his  images  and  espresssons  are  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of 
the  ancient  A.rabs.  It  would  require  a long  commentary  to  elucidate  the  allusions  and  mysUdsms  with  which 
it  abounds,  Iwl  such  a Usk  is  iDCOOsistenl  with  tbe  duty  of  a mere  translator.  An  edition  of  this  poem 
with  some  additions,  and  the  verses  arranged  in  a differetit  order,  hu  been  given  with  a translation  by  von 
Hammer  PurgsuU  in  the  H'tenvr  Zeitiehrift  for  1637,  No.  94. 

>;28}  This  probably  means  that  the  eiistence  of  tbe  aoni,  althongh  ooi  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  yet 
too  manifesi  lo  leave  any  doubt. 

)29:  This  verse  runs  literally  thus:  Sio  that  when  it  was  united  by  the  k » of  its  hubat  (deseewf)  with 
the  m ^ of  its  morioi  (cpntre)  in  tbe  terreftrial;  then  the  th  9 of  the  rkuki/  ^ j (kant  y,  mater^aO  was  at- 
tached to  It,  eie.— The  spiral  form  of  the  * represents  its  descent,  the  form  of  the  « iodiratc^  the  central 
point  to  which  it  tended;  the  word  *lj  signifies  fn/frmfry;  it  is  also  tbe  name  of  the  first  letter  (tk)  in  the 
word  JJL)  {the  material  body  .— 1 have  given  the  sense  of  the  verse  as  I understand  it;  but  it  may  most 
likely  contain  some  mystic  allusions  above  ny  comprehension. 

(30>  He  means  the  world,  which  is  a place  of  desolation. 

(31}  Tbe  tattered  vest  of  the  soul,  or  ttie  body  destroyed  by  death,  is  not  mended  till  the  day  of  resurrer- 
lion;  and  yet  the  soul  U in  heaven  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  knowledge.  ' 

^32)  He  means  probably  the  world;  see  the  preceding  piece  on  the  soul. 

(33)  Or  remedy;  the  book  so  called. 

(34}  Or  presercatit'e;  another  work  of  Avicena's. 
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.\L-HUS.\1N  IBN  AD-DAHHAK  AI^KHALI. 

The  poet  Abii  Ali  al-Hu&ain  Ibn  ad-Dabbak  Ibn  Yasir,  (jenerally  known  bv  the 
a|i])ellation  of  al-Khali  {the  Uberlinc),  was  born  at  Basra ; he  descended  from 
a native  of  Kborasan,  who  was  an  eiifraiicbised  slave  to  Salmon  Ibn  Rabia  al- 
Babili,  one  of  tlie  companions  of  Mtibammad.  This  author  had  a natural  talent 
for  pleasantry,  but  he  conip<jsed  eipially  well  in  all  the  diflerent  styles  of  poetrv. 
lie  was  admitteel  into  the  society  of  the  kbalifs,  and  enjoyed  their  intimacy  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  aii- 
Nadim  al-Mausili,  and  even  by  him  he  was  hardly  surpassed  in  favonr.  The  first 
of  the  kbalifs  whom  he  frequented  was  Muhammad  al-.Amin,  son  of  Hardn  ar- 
Rashid,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  the  I98lh  year  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D. 
813-4),  which  was  also  the  year  of  al-Amin’s  death;  he  then  attached  himself  to 
the  succeeding  khalifs,  and  continued  to  lie  a favourite  with  them  till  the  reign 
of  al-Mustain.  He  was  an  able  poet  of  the  first  class,  and  had  some  diverting 
adventures  with  Ahu  Nuwas  al-llakami.  The  surname  of  al-Khcdl  was  given 
to  him  for  his  gay  and  licentious  humour  (khaldat).  Mention  is  made  of  him 
by  Ihn  al-Munajjim  in  the  work  called  al-Kit&h  al-Hdrt,  and  by  Abu  ’l-Faiaj 
al-Ispahani  in  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni;  both  tliese  writeivi  quote  some  fine  pas- 
sages from  his  poetry,  out  of  which  we  select  the  following  lines: 

Join  thy  cheek  to  mine,  and  thou  wilt  then  understand  a novel  idea  which  per- 
plexes intelligence : the  vernal  roses  on  thy  cheeks  render  them  a garden,  and  tears  938 

reader  mine  a lake. 

By  the  same: 

0 thou  whoae  looks  are  magic  and  whose  lips  are  wine  I thou  wert  a tyrant  to  me : 
and,  when  my  patience  was  overcome,  I revealed  to  the  world  that  thou  wort  the  ob- 
ject of  my  love.  It  is  however  right  that  the  veil  which  conceals  thee  should  be  torn 
away;  for  if  people  blame  my  fondness,  thy  foce  will  be  my  excuse. 

By  tlie  same : 

1 swear  by  my  love  for  thee,  that  I will  not  turn  away  my  face,  to  conceal  my  tears. 

Grief,  however  painfol,  is  allayed  by  weeping.  My  heart,  through  love  for  thee,  is  too 
enfeebled  to  be  broken.  The  violence  of  my  malady  hath  left  no  room  in  me  for 
sickness.  i ■: 
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It  is  Slated  in  the  Kitdb  al-/lghdni \iwil  Abu'l-Abbas  Tbalab,  the  grammarian, 
(>w  his  life,  page  83,)  in  reciting  the  preceding  verses,  atti'ibuted  them  to 
al-Kbali,  obstTving  tltat  there  was  not  then  a person  in  existence  capable  of 
expressing  the  thought  so  well. — By  the  same; 

Since  yon  have  been  unfaithfiil  during  my  absence,  why  act  as  the  maid  who,  Ihougli 
sincere  in  her  attachment,  treats  her  lover  with  affected  scorn  ? Love  me,  and  then 
trifle  with  my  affections;  or  else  reject  me,  and  then  act  as  one  who  loves)me  not. 

One  of  his  kasidas  contains  this  line  ; 

What  a happy  time  (!)  was  that  in  which  I never  spent  a night  .without  expecting 
from  my  beloved  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  (to  riiit  me). 

This  poet  died  A.  II.  2,'i0  (.A.  D.  8G4),  having  nearly  attained  his  hundredth 
year;  the  Khalib  says,  in  his  history  of  Baghdad,  that  he  was  bum  A.  H.  1C2 
(A.U.  778-9). 


(I)  Lilerally:  Ifajr  God  abed  his  blnsiofi  oo  the  lime. 


IBN  AL-HAJJAJ  THE  POET. 

Abii  Ahd  Allah  al-Hiisain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  the  kdtib  and  poet,  was  noted  for  the  licentiousness, 
humour,  and  gaiety  (I)  of  his  poetical  productions.  In  this  branch  he  was 
without  a rival,  and  he  had  no  predecessor  in  the  style  of  composition  which  he 
cultivated,  embellished  as  it  was  by  the  beauty  of  the  expressions  and  the  easy 
turn  of  the  verses.  He  celebrated  the  praises  of  tl>e  khalif  al-Mamun,  the  emirs, 
vizirs,  and  men  of  rank ; the  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  generally  found  in  ten  volumes.  The  prevailing  character  of  his  writings  is 
gaiety,  hut  some  good  pieces  of  a grave  cast  have  been  composed  by  him.  He 
was  for  some  time  mtdiiasib  or  police-magistrate (2)  at  Baghdad,  and  was  super- 
seded, it  is  said,  by  Abil  Said' al-lstakhri,  iheShAnte  doctor.  His  ghnzals,  or 
amatory  pieces,  arc  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  insert  any  of  them 
here.  As  a poet,  he  has  been  put  on  a rank  with  Amro  'l-Kais,  for  each  of  them 
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introduced  an  original  species  of  composition,  and,  in  tlie  intervening  time,  none 
existed  to  equal  them.  The  following  vei'ses  are  a good  specimen  of  his  graver 
style : 

Awake,  my  two  friends  (3J,  from  your  slumber!  slumber  degrades  the  mind  of  ihe 
sage  and  ingenious.  There  are  the  Milky  Way  and  the  Pleiades;  it  is  like  a rivulet 
flowing  through  a garden  of  lilies.  I perceive  the  zephyr  (k)  arriving  as  the  shades 
of  night  withdraw;  why  then  should  the  wine-cup  not  arrive  when  darkness  retires? 
.Arise,  and  pour  me  out  a Grecian  liquor  drawn  from  a cask  which  has  not  been 
touched  since  the  days  of  the  Ceesar ! — a pure  liquor  of  which  the  powerful  effect  gives 
death  to  the  reason  and  life  to  the  heart.  , 

By  the  same; 

People  said  (to  me):  “Von  pay  constant  court  to  Hamd,  and  neglect  the  other 
"princes."  And  I answered  in  the  words  of  a poet  who,  long  before  my  time,  has 
well  expressed  my  thought  (5) ; The  iird  alightt  where  it  can  pick  up  the  grain,  and  the 
dwellinge  of  the  generous  are  visited  [by  the  needy) . 

The  ver.se  which  he  here  inserts  was  composed  by  Bashsliar  Ibn  Burd. — Ibti 
al-IIajjaj  died  on  Tuesday,  27th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  391  (May,  A.  D. 
11)01),  at  the  town  of  an-Nil,  whence  his  body  was  transported  to  Baghdad. 
He  was  interred  near  the  sepulchral  cha|iel  of  MOsa  Ibn  Jaafar,  and  he  liad  di- 
rected by  his  will  that  he  should  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  that  imam,  and  that 
the  following  words  should  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb : And  their  dog  lajr  with 
his  fore  legs  stretched  forth  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  (6).  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  among  the  Shiites,  and  after  his  death,  he  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  one  of  his  companions,  and  recited  these  lines  on  being  asked  what 
was  his  state  in  the  other  world  : 

The  evil  cast  of  my  religious  principles  ruined  the  excellence  of  ray  poetry;  my 
Lord  was  displeased  that  I reviled  the  companions  of  his  Prophet  I7j. 

The  sharif  ar-Rida  deploreil  his  death  in  a kasida  containing  this  passage : 

They  brought  tidings  of  his  death  when  I had  still  good  hopes;  how  excellent  was 
he  whose  death  was  announced  by  these  two  harbingers  (8).  Ho  was  my  foster-bro- 
ther by  friendship,  and  he  possessed  a portion  of  my  heart  as  if  he  were  really  my  fds- 
ter-brother  (9) . 1 did  not  think  that  time  conid  blunt  the  edge  of  that  (cuttiny)  tongne. 
I weep  fur  tfiee  and  for  those  verses;  fugitives  throughout  the  world,  in  which  the 
words  give  immortality  to  the  thoughts.  Let  time  itself  long  deplore  thy  loss,  for  by 
thee  was  enlivened  the  spirit  of  ((Ay)  time. 

An-Nil  is  a town  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Baghdad  and  KAfa ; it  has  pro- 
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duccd  a number  of  learned  and  of  eminent  men.  This  place  owes  its  origin  to 
a canal  excavated  by  al-llajjaj  Ilm  Yiisuf  from  the  Euphrates  to  this  spot, 
and  called  by  him  (the  Nile)  after  the  river  of  Egypt.  There  were 

numerous  villages  on  its  banks. 

(1)  Thf  words  and  rrsrmble  each  olhrr  in  their  primitire  and  scrondarv  signifiraiioiii:  (hr 

primitive  U /eonnns,  and  (be  terondary  gaitty. 

(2)  Sec  page  375.  note  (4). 

(3)  See  page  115.  note  \,i), 

(4)  The  zephyr,  lilerally  the  east  trind;  U i$  highly  celebrated  by  Arabian  poeu  for  iu  mildneu. 

(5)  Lilerally:  W'ho  obtained  (that  it,  who  atlained}  (he  thought. 

(6)  Koran,  aural  IS.  verte  17.  He  compares  binself  lo  the  dog  of  ifac  lovra  sleepers;  lha  Moslims  believe 
that  UiU  faithful  dog  was  admitted  into  paradise  with  his  masters. 

(7^  It  was  quite  natural,  however,  for  a Shiite  to  revile  those  rompanioni  of  Muhammad  who  abandoned 
and  betrayed  Ali. 

(8)  See  page  115.  note  (i). 

(9/  l.Ueraliyt  Foater-brother  by  milk. 


AL-WAZIR  AL-MAGIIRIRI. 

Abu  'l-K§sim  al-llusain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-liusain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mubainmad  Ibii 
Yiisuf  Ibn  Bahr  Ibn  Bahram  Ibn  al-Marzuban  Ibn  Maban  Ibn  Biiilan  Ibn  Sasan 
ibn  al'Hariin  Ibn  Balash  Ibn  Jamas  Ibn  Firiiz  Ibn  Y'czdegi'ril  Ibn  Babnim  Giir; 
(,tuc/i  li  llu'  genealogy  of  the  person  generally)  known  by  the  appellation  of  al- 
850  Wazir  al-Magbribi  (^the  Maghrihite  vizir).  I have  heard  it  said  by  many  jht- 
sons  of  erudition,  that  Abu  Ali  Hariin  Ibn  Alxl  al-Aziz  aUAwariji  (1),  he  in 
whose  honour  al-Mulanabbi  composed  the  kasida  beginning  thus: 

Maiden  I the  watchmen  well  know  that  thou  canst  not  visit  me  by  night,  for  where 
ever  thou  art,  in  the  darkness,  light  is  there  [8], 

(These  persons,  J say,  pretend)  that  this  Abu  Ali  was  his  maternal  uncle, 
but  on  examination,  I discovered  that  be  was  a maternal  uncle  to  aI-\Vazir  al- 
Magbribi's  falhcr.  As  for  al-VVazir  al-Magbribi,  be  himself  mentions,  in  bis 
Adab  al-Khqsvdss  [Instruction  for  those  intimate  with  princes),  that  his  mother 
was  daughter  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Jaafar  an-Nomani,  and  that  the 
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al-A\variji  abovc-mcnlioued  died  in  llie  month  of  the  first  Jnmnda,  A.  H.  344 
(SeptenilM'r,  A.  1).  005). — AI-AVazir  al-Maghribi  is  the  author  of  a diwdn  con- 
tainin;;  pieces  in -verse  and  prose;  he  composed  also  an  ahrid|jment  of  lhe7.v/«7( 
til-Manlik  (.3);  the  Kitdb  al~Inds  ijitmiliar  discourses),  a small  bnl  very  in- 
structive work,  and  a proof  of  the  extensive  information  of  its  author;  the  Adah 
al-hliawdss ; the  Kitab  al-Malhdr  fi  blidali  al-Khuddr  [U),  etc.  I read  the 
followinf;  passafje  in  a eollcction  of  divers  pieces:  ‘‘These  words  were  found 
written  in  the  handwritinj; of  al-Waxir  .il-Maj;hrihi’s  father;  on  the  cover  of 
“ the  abridgment  of  the  Isldh  al-Maulik ; * He  \'m}-  son)  (^niay  God  preserve  him 
“ ‘ and  enable  him  to  attain  the  rank  of  the  Saints!)  was  born  at  first  dawn  of 
'■  ‘ day,  on  Sunday,  13th  Zii  ’l-llijja,  A.  H.  370  (June,  A.D.  981).  He  learned 
‘ by  heart  the  Koran,  a numl>cr  of  grammatiral  and  j)hilological  text-books 
“ ‘ without  the  comments,  and  about  rd'lcen  thousand  verses  selected  from 
“ ‘ the  eomposilioiis  of  the  ancient  Arabic  |X)ct.s.  He  com|iosed  poetry,  was 
“ ‘ skilled  in  prose-writing,  and  sur|)assed  all  his  contempsiraries  in  pen- 
“ ‘ manship,  in  the  calculation  of  nativities,  and  in  algebra,  with  other  aecom- 
“ ‘ plishments  of  which  even  an  inferior  portion  would  suffice  for  any  kdlib\ 
“ ‘ and  all  this  was  before  he  had  completed  his  fourtevnth  year.  He  abridge*! 
“ ‘ this  work  with  superior  judgment;  having  given  every  explanation  con- 
“ ‘ tained  in  it,  and  not  omitting  a single  word  {pj' those  which  are  therein  ex- 
“ ‘ plained)',  he  changed  also  the  order  of  the  chapters  as  far  as  was  necessary 
“ ‘ to  suit  the  plan  of  his  ahiidgment,  and  classed  the  matters  under  their  pro- 
“ ‘ |M-r  heads.  When  he  had  finished  his  abridgment,  I proposed  to  him 
" ‘ that  he  should  put  it  into  verse,  and  he  accordingly  began  that  undertaking 
“ ‘ and  composed  a iiuml>er  of  sheets  in  a single  nighu  All  this  was  before 
“ ‘ the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  vear;  and  1 lieseech  Almighty  God  to 
“ ‘ spare  him  and  to  prolong  his  health.’  ” — The  following  is  a specimen  of  the 
vizir’s  poetrv' : 

Whilst  the  camels  were  saddling  for  their  journey,  I said  to  my  mistress:  “ Prepare 
“ ail  your  firmness  to  support  my  absence.  I shall  spend,  with  unconcern,  the  best 
“of  my  youth  and  renounce  the  pursuit  of  rank  and  fortune.  Is  it  not.a  serious  loss 
“ that  our  days  should  pass  away  without  profit,  and  yet  be  reckoned  as  a portion  of 
“our  lives?”  ‘ 

By  the  same : 
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I look  on  man  in  this  world  as  a shepherd  by  whom  every  pasinre-gronnd  is  rejected, 
and  who  at  last  finds  none  to  feed  his  flock.  Here  is. water,  but  no  herbage;  there, 
herbage,  but  no  water ; and  where  thou  seest  water  and  herbage,  that  is  the  haunt  of 
beasts  of  prey . 

* 

On  a handsome  youth  whose  hair  wias  cut  oR' ; 

They  cut  off  his  hair  to  render  him  nglyi*  jealous  >s  they  were  (to  sure  him  from 
hting  adm\reit\.  (/n  fact)  he  was  a morning  covered  by  the  dark  night  [of  hi$  hair  ; 
they  dispelled  the  night,  but  left  him  the  morning. 

asi  By  the  same:  * 

I shall  relate  to  you  my  adventure,  and  adventures  are  of  various  kinds — I one  night 
changed  my  bed  and  was  abandoned  by  repose;  tell  me  then  how  I shall  be  on  the 
first  night  which  I pass  in  the  grave? 

On  the  hirih  of  Ahu  \ahya  Abd  aUHamid,  the  son  of  al-Wa^tir  al-Maghribi,  the 
following  lilies  were  addressed  to  the  father  by  Ahu  Abd  .Allah  Mukaniroad  Ibn 
Ahmad,  chief  of  the  arniy-oRice  at  Cairo; 

In  him  appears  an  omen  of  which  the  meaning  cannot  escape  the  learned  and  intelli- 
gent: seeing  that  the  child’s  grandfather  (yadd)  was  Ali,  I said : the  fortune  (y'odd  j of 
the  child  shall  be  exalted  (ah.) 

This  vizir  was  a man  of  great  shrewdness  and  abilities.  When  his  father,  un- 
cle. and  two  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  al-Hakim,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  (.V, 
he  fled  to  Ramla  and  joined  Hassan  Ibn  Mufrij  Ibn  Daghfal  Ibn  al-Jarrah  of  the 
trilie  of  Tai,who,  assisted  by  his  sons  and  cousins, had  seized  on  that  city;  these 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  hostile  designs  against  al-IIakim.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  liijaz  and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  governor  of  Mekka,  giving  him 
hopes  of  overthrowing  al-Hakim  and  conquering  Egypt.  These  intrigues  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  the  prince  of  Egypt  and  awoke  his  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  his  empire.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  the  conduct  of  al-Hakim 
under  tliese  circumstances,  but  the  lesiilt  was,  that,  by  a large  donation  of  money, 
he  gained  over  the  family  of  al-Jarrah,  who  had  already,  by  the  management  of 
the  vizir,  drawn  to  Ramla  Abu  ’l-Futuh  al-liasan  Ibn  Jaafar  al-Alawi  (Cj,  the 
sovereign  of  IMekka,  and  proclaimed  him  khalif  under  the  title  of  ar-Rashld. 
By  his  unremitting  efforts,  al-Hakim  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  family  of 
al-Jarrkh;  and  .Abil  'l-Futiih,  licing  frustrated  in  his  projects,  fled  to  Mekka, 
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whilst  the  vizir,  to  avoid  al-Hakim's  vengeanre,  retired  to  Irak  and  broke  olT 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jarrah  family.  Al-Wazir  al-Maghribi  tlien  visited  the 
vizir  Fakhr  al-Miilk  Abu  GliMib  Ibii  Khalf  (7);  but  the  khalif  al-Kadir  hillah, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  circumstance,  and  suspecting  that  he  had 
come  to  plot  against  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  wrote  to  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  ordering 
him  to  expel  al-WIzir  al>-Maghribi  from  the  states  of  the  khalifat.  Fakhr  al- 
Mulk  did  not,  however,  withdratk’  his  support  from  al-Maghribi,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  him  al-Kadir’s  indulgence.  Happening  afterwards  to 
go  down  from  Itaghdad  to  W'asit,  he  ^k  al-AVaztr  al-Maghribi  in  his  snite  ; 
during  his  stay  at  Wasif,  he  treated  his  guest  with  every  attention,  and  did  not 
discontinue  his  protection  till  he  himself  was  put  to  death.  Al-W&zir  al- 
Maghribi  then  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  khalif  al-Kadir  Billah  and  disculpate 
himself  from  the  imputations  cast  upon  him;  in  this  he  succeeded  to  a certain 
degree,  and  he  returned  to  Baghdad.  Having  made  a short  stay  in  that  city,  he 
proceedeej  to  Mosul,  where  he  was  chosen  by  Abu  ’l-Muni  Kirwash  Motamid 
ad-Dawlat,  prince  of  the  Okailite  dynasty  (8),  to  Gil  the  place  of  secretary  of 
state,  which  had  liccomc  vacant  by  the  death  of  Abu  T-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  'l-Wazir. 

He  afterwards  din‘cted  his  intrigues  to  obtain  the  post  of  vizir  under  the  Daile- 
mite  sovereign  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat  (9),  and  he  did  not  cease  his  machinations 
until  that  prince  arrested  his  vizir  Muwaiyad  al-Mulk  Abu  Ali.  Al-Magliribi 
then  received  a letter  from  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat,  by  which  he  was  invited  to 
leave  Mosul  and  come  to  court;  (/le  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Baghdad, 
where  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat  was  eralr  al-Umark,)  and  was  installed  in  the 
vizirat,  but  did  not  receive  either  the  title  of  honour  or  the  pelisse,  neither  was 
he  allowed  to  discontinue  wearing  the  durrda  (10).  He  continued  to  Gil  this 
olTice  till  circumstances  obliged  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat  to  quit  Baghdad  (11}, 
when  they  both  went  to  Awan4  (12)  and  stopped  with  Abd  San&n  Gharib  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Makn  (13).  Whilst  things  were  in  this  state,  al-Wazir  al- 
Maghribi  was  induced  to  quit  the  service  of  Musharraf  ad-Dawlat  by  his  appre- 
hension of  that  prince’s  dissatisfaction,  and  he  went  to  reside  with  Abu  'l-Muni 
Kirwash  at  Mosul.  About  this  period,  the  dislike  which  al-KIdir  had  borne  it5S 
towards  him  was  again  excited,  and  the  letters  written  (j^'  that  khalif)  to  Kir- 
wash and  Gharib  respecting  him,  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  his 
protector.  He  then  went  to  Abu  Nasr  {Ahmad)  Ibn  Marwan  (14)  at  Maiya- 
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larikin,  and  diirin;'  ihc  rest  of  his  life,  he  remained  with  him  as  a guest. 
Hut  aeconling  to  another  account,  when  he  proceeded  to  Diar  Bakr,  he  l>e- 
eame  vi^.ir  to  Ahmad  Ihn  Marwan,  the  sultan  of  that  province,  and  died 
in  oHice  the  l.'Jth  Uaniadan,  A.  II.  418  (k-tolier,  .A.  1).  I027).  Siime  say 
that  his  death  hap|>cned  4‘28:  but  the  first  statement  is  more  correct.  He  dieel 
at  Maiyafarikin,  and  his  body  was  lrans|>orted  to  Kufa  in  pursuance  of  an 
injunction  containcel  in  his  will.  There  is  an  anecdote  on  this  subject  which  is 
loo  long  to  be  related  here  (15).  He  was  interred  in  a tomb  near  the  cha|>el  of 
•\li  Ihn  Ahi  T.alib;  and  on  it  tlie  following  verses  were  inscrihed  by  his  own 
directions : 

I had  lung  IraTclled  in  the  path  of  error  and  ignorance;  it  was  time  for  me  to  arrive 
at  niy  journey's  end.  I have  repented  of  all  my  sins,  and  this  last  part  of  my  con- 
duct may  perhaps  efface  the  former.  After  five  and  forty  years,  I had  hoped  for  a 
longer  respite,  did  I not  know  that  my  creditor  is  generous. 

His  son,  his  uncle,  and  his  two  brothers  were  put  to  death  on  the  ^rd  of  Zu 
l-Kaada,  A.  H.  -'rOO  (June,  A.  1).  1010). — I have  read  in  some  compildlion  that 
he  was  not  a native  of  Maghrib  [Maglirthi),  hut  that  one  of  his  ancestors,  Abii  'l- 
Hasan  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad,  filled  a place  under  government  in  that  part  of  Bagh- 
dad which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris  (in  Karkh) ; and  he  was  named 
al-Maghribi  {the  H’eslerii)  for  that  reason : this  title  then  continued  to  lie  given 
to  his  di-seendants.  I have  also  heard  a great  number  of  persons  make  the  same 
observation,  hut  I since  found  the  following  jiassage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  composr-d  by  the  vizir,  and  entitled  Adah  td-KImwdss  : “ AI-.Mutanabhi, 
“ the  jjoct  whom  our  brothers  of  Maghrib  call  al-Mutanabbih  (the  wide  awake), 
“ savs  with  elegance: 

‘ When  Time  was  in  his  youth,  his  children  came  and  he  made  them  happy,  hut  we 
‘ came  to  him  in  his  old  age.’  ” 

This  seepis  to  prove  that  he  was  in  reality  a native  of  Maghrih.  Further  on, 
when  speaking  of  an-iSahigha  al-Jaadi  (16)  and  his  poetry,  he  makes  use  of  the 
very  same  e.xpression,  when  quoting  this  verse  of  al-Miitanabhi’s: 

III  my  body  is  a soul  which  has  not,  like  it,  become  decrepit;  although  grayness  has 
ruined  [the  ilark  honmtrt)  of  my  face. 

His  genealogy,  as  given  at  the  commencement  of  tliis  notice,  was  taken  by 
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me  from  a note  in  the  handwriting'  of  Abii  ’l-Knsim  Ali  Ihn  Munjib  Ibn  Sidai- 
man  al-Misri,  surnamed  Ibn  as-Sirali,  who  mentions  that  he  copied  it  from 
die  handwriting  of  the  vizir  himself. 


I)  The  kdtib  Abd  Ali  llirtn  Ibn  Abd  «UAiU  al-AwAriji  ((A*  booh^tfp«r\  died  A.  H.  3<U  (A.  D. 
V7Sj.  Aged  fiA  jcAft.  He  has  rereiver  of  the  latid^lai  in  some  importaal  districts.  A written  eolleclion  of 
the  Uaditions  was  made  by  him  He  frequented  the  society  of  the  Sbfis  and  of  aUllalUj,  but  on  dlsrovering 
the  real  religious  opinions  of  the  latter,  be  infurme<l  the  vizir  Ali  Ibn  Isa  and  Abd  Bakr  Ibn  Mujihid  (of  hit 
pemiriout  docfrinefl.— lAd*Dahabi's  TdrlAA  al-tifdm.) 

(2]  That  is:<  Bv  thy  presence,  thou  lurnest  darkness  into  light,  and  thou  wilt  then  be  surely  discovert^. 

(3)  According  to  Ifajji  Khalifa,  this  philological  work  was  composed  by  AbA  Hanlfa  Ahmad  Ibn  DlwAd 

ad-Dainauri,  who  died  A.  H.  290  (A.  D.  903>.  • 

(4>  This  title  signifies  literally,  Tht  memorahle.  trialing  of  rurtain-antrdotes.  Probably  a philological 
work : as  fair  ladies  are  always  concealed  by  a curtain  or  a veil,  so  ibe  beaultea  of  Arabic  style  are  hidden 
under  (he  veil  of  allusion. 

(9)  ike  M.  dc  Sicy's  Erpot^  da  l'hi$toiredr$  Dnttaa,  tom.  I.  page  390. 

{A)  He  returned  to  Mekka  and,  having  made  his  submission  to  al-UAkim,  he  was  reinstated  In  his  govern- 
ment. and  died  there  A.  H.  430  (A.  D.  103B-9;.  the  foriy-sisih  year  of  his  adaiinislration.  • Ibn  Kbaldfiii, 
MS.  of  the  BiA.du  Hoi,  lio.  d’entrf^,  2402  C.  fol.  44.) 

(7)  Abd  GhAllb  Fakhr  al-Mulk  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Khalf  was  vizir  to  the  Dailemite  prince  Bahk  ad> 

Dawlat  and  to  his  son  SullAn  ad-DawUt.  His  talents,  liberality,  and  noble  character  entitled  him  lobe 
considered  as  the  greatest  vizir  who  ever  served  the  Buwaih  dynasty,  with  the  eiception  of  Abd  '1-Fadl  Ibti 
al-Aml^  and  the  SAhib  Ibn  Abbld.  Ilis  father  was  a money-changer,  and  he  himself  underwent  many  Vlas'- 
situdes  of  fortune  before  he  was  raised  to  the  viiirat.  He  was  put  to  death  A-  H.  407  i A.  D.  lOlA-7)  by  bis 
sovereign  SultAn  ad-Diwlal.  for  some  reason  or  other  fAl-Y4fi's  .Mfrdf Abd  'l-MabAsin's  on- 

fVvjikm  auidhira.) — Ibn  al-AlbIr  says  in  his  hdmil:  In  the  year  419  the  AAoldsi  was  Mid  ibronghoul  Irak 
with  the  sttbsliujtioD  of  Musharraf  ad-Dawlal's  name  for  Sultan  ad-Dawlal's.  The  Dailemite  troops  (in  tin- 
service  of  the  latter)  then  obtained  permission  from  Musbarrif  ad-Dawlat  to  return  to  their  homes  In  Khu- 
resUn.  He  ordered  his  vizir  Abd  (fliMib  to  accompany  them;  but  on  arriving  at  al-AhwIt.  they  murdered 
him.— 1 should  suppose  this  not  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

(8)  Kirwash  Ibo  al-Mukallad  Ibn  at-Musaiyib  succeeded  bis  father  as  Mvereign  of  Mosul,  A.  H.  391  (A.  D. 
1000-1).  lie  died  A.  II.  444  (A.  D.  1052-31.  ilis  history  may  be  traced  in  Abd  'I-Fed4;  tom.  II.  p.  009. 
and  tom.  III.  pp.  9,  51,  93,  141.— For  the  pronunciation  of  his  name,  I have  followed  the  US.  of  Ibn  al- 
Alhlr;  it  is  found  written  vrith  (he  vowel  points  in  vol.  III.  fol  24.  Ibn  Rbalddn  has  a long  chapter  on 
the  history  of  the  Okailite  dynasty.— (MS.  No.  1402  C,  fol.  110  verso.) 

(9)  Sec  Price’s  Bcrrospeel,  vol.  II.  p 209.  and  Abd  ’l-FedA’s  Annals,  tom.  lit.  pp.  91,  69,  09. 

{10;  According  to  al-MakrIzi.  the  Durrla  was  a sort  of  vest  in  woollen  cloth  worn  by  vizirs  {Chrettoma- 
thia,  1. 1.  p.  128).  I do  not  understand,  however,  why  al-Maghribi  was  obliged  to  wear  it  constantly. 

(11)  He  left  Baghdad  through  apprehension  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Turkish  troops,  to  whom  large  ar 
rears  of  pay  were  owing. 

(12)  AwAna  lay  al  ten  parasangs  from  Baghdad,  higher  up  Ibe  river.  — >;Jfardi<d.) 

(13)  Ibn  Makn ; such  is  the  orthography  of  the  MSS.  and  of  Iba  al-AibIr  in  the  Kdm4t.  Mention  is  made 
of  this  emir  by  Abd  'UFedA  in  bU  Anoals,  A.  H.  411. 
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(t4)  Hit  life.  p.  1K7  of  this  rolume. 

(15)  When  al-Wailr  al-Magbribi  frit  that  bii  death  wai  inevitable,  he  wrote  to  all  the  cmiri  and  rhiefs  of 
his  acquaintance  who  were  between  Maiyaflriktn  and  Kbfa.  In  tbe^e  letters,  be  informed  them  that 

one  of  his  concubines  had  died,  and  that  be  intended  sending  the  coflin  to  the  cbapei  of  Ali : he  therefore 
asked  their  protection  for  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  body,  and  desired  them,  on  no  account,  to  stop  it 
or  the  escort.  When  be  eipired,  his  people  proceeded  with  his  body  to  the  place  of  burial;  the  emir« 
thought  that  it  was  the  body  of  ibe  concubine,  and  none  attempted  to  slop  it  on  its  progress.  The  truth  was 
not  diicovered  tilt  after  his  interment,  ^(fhn  al  Athir.) 

;I6)  Uassln  Ibn  Kais,  a descendant  of  Aamir  Ibn  SAsA,  a member  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jaad  Ibn  Kaab,  and  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  ao->Abigba  al-Jsadi,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poets  contemporary 
with  Mqbammad.  He  was  born  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  to  which  be  became  a rooverl,  and 
was  a devoted  partisan  to  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib,  on  whose  side  he  fought  at  tbe  battle  of  Sifftn.  He  died  during 
tbe  period  in  which  Abd  AHab  Ibn  az-Zuhair,  the  anli-kbalif.  ruled  at  Mekka.  It  Is  to  bU  songs  that  be  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  reputation.  He  did  not  give  any  proofs  of  possessing  a talent  for  poetry,  till  after 
his  thirtieth  year,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  surname  of  an-NAbigba.  !See  Chr$stoma- 
lhi$,  tom  II.  p.  410.)  (Es«5uy0li;  Shark  Shawdhid  al-I^ugkni,  MS.  No.  1238,  fol.  133.) 


IBN  KHALAWAIH. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  al-IIusain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Khalawaili,  (he  grammarian  and 
philologer,  was  a native  of  Ilamadan,  bu(  {when  still  a youth)  be  went  to  Bagh- 
dad and  frequented  some  of  the  eminent  scholars  who  then  inhabited  that  city. 
Among  the  number  were  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari,  Ibn  Mujiihid  al-Mukri,  Ahii 
Omar  az-Z&hid  and  Ibn  Duraid.  He  also  learned  the  readings  of  the  Koran 
from  Abu  Said  as-Sirlfi,  and  having  removed  to  Syria,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Aleppo.  He  then  Itecame  unrivalled  by  his  acquirements  in  every  branch  of 
literature;  (i/ur/cn/i)  journeyed  to  him  from  all  countries,  and  the  members  of 
the  Hamdan  family  (which  then  reigned  at  Aleppo),  treated  him  with  honour, 
studied  under  his  direction,  and  prolited  by  his  tuition.  It  was  he  who  related 
the  following  (well  known)  anecdote:  “I  one  day  went  to  see  Saif  ad-DawIat 
“ Ibn  Hamdan,  and  when  I stood  up  before  him  (after  making  my  salutation), 
“ he  said  to  me:  Sit  down,  making  use  of  the  word  ukod,  and  not  ujlos-:  from 
“ this  I perceived  (hat  he  was  an  amateur  of  philological  studies  (I),  and  well 
“ acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  language  spoken  by  llie  desert  Arabs.”  Ibn 
93S  Khalawaili  made  this  observation  because  pbilologers  consider  it  preferable  to 
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hay  ukml  to  a pvi'son  who  is  standing  up,  and  ujlos  lo  a |>orson  who  is  lying 
down  or  niakiiif'  a |>roslration  (2);  and  sonift  of  the  Irarm'd  give  iho  following 
reason  for  making  (he  distinction : (lie  verb  knad  implies  the  idea  of  passing 
from  up  to  doivn  (and  it  is  for  (his  I'eason  that  a perwn  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  is  called  muknd  {seated)),  but  (hr  verb  jalas  denotes  the  action  of 
inssing  from  down  to  up,  (for  which  reason  it  is  that  the  high  land  of  Najd  is 
called  al-Jtdsd  {the  seated  up),  and  that  ihev  say  of  a person  who  goes  to  that 
country:  He  is  a jalis  {sitter  up),  or  that  he  jalas  {sits  up).  It  is  thus  that 
.Marwan  Ibn  al-Hakam,  when  governor  of  Medina,  addres.scd  the  poet  al-Fara/.- 
dak  in  these  terms : 

Say  lo  the  idiot  al-Farazdak  3) : Proceed  to  Najd  [Vjtoi]  if  you  obey  not  my  orders. 

This  is  taken  from  a piece  of  verse  relative  to  which  a long  anecdote  is  re- 
lated (4). — The  foregoing  oliservations  are  not  here  in  their  proper  place,  but 
discourse  will  run  into  digression. — Ibn  KhMawaili  is  author  of  a large  philolo- 
gical work,  entitled  Kitdb  lais  {the  bimk  ry  lais  {non  est)  ),  which  is  a proof  of 
his  vast  erudition;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  drawn  up  in  this  man- 
ner : In  the  language  of  the  pure  etrabic  race  there  is  not  {lais)  such  and  such 
an  eTpression,  etc.;  whence  its  name.  He  composed  also  a little  book  which 
be  called  al-Aal  (5),  and  in  the  l>eginning  of  it  be  says:  The  jial  is  of  twenty- 
five  divisions  (or  .rort.i).  This  treatise  is  composed  with  no  inferior  talent.  He 
mentions  in  it  the  twelve  imams,  tlie  dates  of  (heir  birth  and  death,  and  the 
names  of  their  mothers;  what  induced  him  to  speak  of  them  was,  (bat  in  ile- 
scribing  llie  different  sorts  of  Aal  (or  mirage),  be  came  to  speak  of  the  Aal 
{or  J'amilj)  of  .Muhammad,  the  Banu  Hashim.  His  other  works  are  the  Kitdb 
al-Ishttkdk  {book  of  derivations),  the  kitdb  al-Joml  Ji  'n-Nahwi  {the  gramma- 
tical summary),  a treatise  on  the  readings  of  the  Koran,  the  parsing  of  thirlv 
surats  of  the  Korati,  the  Kitdb  al-Aziz  (6),  a treatise  on  the  short  and  the  long 
final  elif,  another  on  the  two  genders,  one  on  the  dilfcrent  kinds  of  elif,  a 
commentary  on  Ibn  Duraid's  poem  the  Maksura;  a work  [containing  pieces 
descriptive)  of  the  lion,  etc.  Ibn  KbMawaih  had  some  conferences  and  discus- 
sions with  al-Mu(anabbi  at  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat,  and  were  I not  desirous 
of  avoiding  prolixity,  I should  give  an  account  of  them.  He  composed  some 
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good  poetry,  and  the  following  verses  were  written  by  him,  as  it  appears  by  alh- 
Thaalibi's  statement  in  the  Vatinm: 

IF  the  president  of  an  assembly  be  not  a man  of  fomily,  he  whom  the  assembly  have 
chosen  for  president  is  good  for  nothing.  How  often  has  it  been  said  to  me;  “ Why 
*■  do  I see  thee  on  foot?"  And  I replied  : “ Because  you  are  on  horseback.” 

Ibn  Khalawaihdied  at  Aleppo,  A.  H.  370  (A.  D.  980-1}. 


(1)  Lilfrall;:  1 wti  aware  of  bit  atuchment  lo  ibe  fringe  [cftkt  robe]  of  pbilology. 

<2)  From  thia  it  would  appear  that  the  verb  kaad  ■igoiOea  to  tit  down,  and  jalai,  to  lit  up. 

Tbit  diatiBciioD  it  now  neglected  in  common  ditcourie. 

(3)  Lilerallf : Say  to  al-Faraidak,  (and  folly  it  at  hateful  at  ita  name;.  The  eipretiioo  between  paren> 
ihetet  wat  uacd  by  the  aDcieou  to  denote  that  the  perton  of  whom  they  were  tpeaking  was  a blockhead.  The 
poet  an-Mbigba  ad-DubvAni  has  used  it  in  thia  tense  at  the  CAnroenremeoi  of  hit  fifth  Aaatdo.»(See  Ydikuf 
ut'Shantmari't  Commentary  on  the  Diwdn  of  the  lix  Potli;  MS.  of  the  du  AoC) 

(4)  Tbit  anecdote  it  given  by  H.  Caustin  de  Perceval  in  hit  life  of  al-Faraidak.  Journal  Aiiaiiipw,  t.  Till, 
pp.  516.  517.  and  516.  Tbc  verse  mentioned  here  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  wat  composed  by  MarwAn  in  answer  to 
that  recited  by  ibe  poet,  and  which  it  mentioned  in  page  516  of  that  periodical.  Ibn  KhallikAn  hat  omitted 
ibe  neit  verae  of  the  piece  roropoted  by  MarwAn.  and  I give  it  here  after  the  Kitdb  al-Affkdni : 

....VaJI  - — sr*  — it  4 — ^ 

**  Quit  Medina;  it  it  for  Ibee  a forbidden  city,  and  go  to  Mekka  or  Jerusalem. ” 

(5)  Tbit  word  tignifiet  fhmilp,  and  mtrope.  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  Ibe  Utter  meaning  is  here  in-> 

r tended. 

(6)  Tbli  work  it  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 


ABU  ALl  L-GHASSAM. 

Abii  All  al-llusain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ghassani  {tieiceiuietl  Jrom 
the  tribe  of  Ghassdn)  al-Jaiyani  (a  native  ofJaen  in  Spain')  v/as  a traditionist 
of  the  first  authority  and  a philologcr.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Takyid  nl- 
Muhmal  {fixation  of  doubtful  orthographies),  a book  in  which  he  gives  the 
right  spelling  of  all  the  names  of  TraditionisU  cited  in  the  Sdidh  of  al-Bokhari 
and  that  of  Muslim,  when  these  names  are  liable  to  be  pronounced  erroneously  : 
in  this  work,  which  forms  two  volumes,  he  has  treated  the  subject  with  no  infe- 
rior talent.  He  was  an  able  critic  in  judging  of  the  autlienticity  of  Traditions, 
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and  one  of  those  great  men  of  learning  whose  lalxnii^  have  been  useful  to  the 
public.  Ills  handwriting  was  good,  his  orthography  correct,  and  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  rare  and  elegant  expressions  of  (he  Arabic  language,  and  with 
poetry  and  genealogy.  When  teaching  the  Traditions,  he  used  to  sit  in  the 
mosque  of  Cordova,  and  he  had  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  city  for  auditors. 

I have  not  met  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  (1),  or  1 should  mention  them, 
lie  was  born  in  tbe  month  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  427  (A.  D.  10.35);  in  the  year 
4.44,  he  began  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Traditions,  and  be 
died  on  Thurs<lay  niglit,  the  12th  of  Shaban,  498  (April,  A.  D.  1 — Jaijrdni i'M 

inrans  belonging  to  Jaiydn  {Jaen),  a large  city  in  Spain.  There  is  another 
place  of  this  name  in  (he  dependencies  of  Rai. 


(1)  I hoped  to  have  found  tome  furlher  parlieulari  reapccling  al-GhaiaAni  in  the  Silal  or  pf/t,  the  celebrated 
biographical  dicUonarf  conpoted  by  Ibn  Etthkuwll.  aod  of  which  a copy  ii  preserved  in  tbe  library  of  tbe 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  lilt  life  is  indeed  given  in  Ibat  work,  but  1 perceived  that  Ibn  KbtlllkiD  bad 
already  citracted  from  it  every  Interesting  fact. 


AL-BARI. 

Abii  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  was  son  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ilusain  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  al-Kasim  IbnObaid 
Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  al-Harilhi;  thisSulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  was  a vizir 
and  a descendant  of  llarith  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Amr  (1). — This  celebrated  |)oet  bore 
the  surnames  of  ad-Dabbas,  al-Badri,  al-Bari  {the  pre-eminent),  and  an-iVadim 
al-Baghdddi  {the  boon-companion  from  Baghdad) ; he  was  abo  a learned 
grammarian,  a philologer,  and  a teacher  of  the  koranic  readings ; he  pos- 
sessed besides  a good  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  polite  litera- 
ture. Great  numbers  profited  under  his  tuition,  and  particularly  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Koran.  He  descended  from  a family  conspicuous  in  the  vizirat,  as 
his  ancestor  al-Kasim  was  vizir  to  the  kbalif  al-Motadid  and  to  al-Muktafi  his 
successor ; [this  was  the  vizir  who  poisoned  Ibn  ar-Rdmi,  as  we  shall  relate  in 
that  poet's  life;)  Obaid  Albh,  the  father  of  al-Kasim,  had  been  already  vizir  to 
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al-Moladid  ; and  as  for  Sulaiman  Ilin  ^V'allb,  his  celebrity  is  such  ibal  it  is 
needless  to  speak  of  him  hcix>;  we  shall  iticreir  refer  the  reader  to  his  life  in 
this  work.  Al-Uari  was  {lifted  with  diversified  talents  and  is  the  author  of 
some  gooil  works,  such  as  compositions  in  the  lofty  style  (2)  and  poetieal  pieces, 
lie  was  an  intimate  eom|ianinn  and  friend  of  the  shan'/  Wm  ^Ma  Ibn  al-Hali- 
bariva,  and  the  pleasantries  which  passed  lietwerm  them  are  most  amiisin;;. 
It  happened  that  al-Rari  entered  into  the  service  of  a certain  emir  and  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Alekka;  on  his  return,  the  s/iarjf' went,  at  different  times,  to  see 
him,  hut  did  not  find  him  at  home;  he  in  consetpiencc  addressed  to  him  a long 
knxUla,  in  which  he  repi-oaclied  him  for  his  conduct,  and  hinted  that  the  place 
which  he  had  obtaincrl  caused  him  to  disdain  his  old  acquaintance.  This  poem 
iM’gins  thus : 

0 son  of  my  affection  I but  alas,  how  far  [etlranjed]  from  me  is  the  son  of  my  affec- 
tion ! This  place  of  authority,  obtained  since  my  departure,  has  altered  the  {kind] 
looks  {Kith  usliirh  he  once  receivtd  mcl. 

I should  give  this  piece  here,  wore  it  not  for  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  some 
passages.  It  was  answeix-d  by  al-Bari  in  a long  epistle  containing  also  some  in- 
delicate expressions,  and  Ireginning  thus: 


' The  tharlf  Abtl  Vila's  letter  has  arrived,  and  it  has  met  with  as  kind  a reception  as 

would  be  given  to  himself.  I received  it  with  a hearty  welcome,  and  I applied  it  to  my 
eyes  and  to  my  cheek  (3).  I broke  the  seal  and  found— what  think  you  of  honey  mixed 
with  wormwood?  Kind  reproaches  tinctured  with  bitterness,  such  as  he  better  deserved  ; 
folly  and  seriousness ; — false  accusations  against  me  who  have  committed  no  crime, 
and  blame  such  as  nearly  consumes  my  heart.  He  pretends  that  he  came  to  visit  me 
many  times,  and  that  I refused  to  admit  him;  may  he  never  meet  with  a foul  repulse  I 
Cease  then  to  accuse  the  place  1 fill,  and  lay  not  the  fault  on  my  pilgrimage;  ran  a 
person,  Ifrank]  like  me,  affect  condescendence  or  disdain  (k)?  I implore  you,  by  Allah ! 
tell  me  how  you  can  perceive  that  I forget  you  or  that  my  affection  is  altered?  Such  as 
yon  see  me,  whether  acting  as  an  ndmil  (S)  or  a viiir  to  a prince,  or  passing  troops  in 
review,  I am  still  that  libertine  i,khall]  whorll  you  knew,  and  whom  you  yet  might 
asit  easily  recogniie  (6).  When  a handsome  {girl)  is  true  to  [her  promite  and  vititi]  me, 
that  day  is  my  holyday,  («  if)  the  prince  himself  came  to  my  house.  Were  I in  the 
garden  of  eternal  happiness  and  you  in  the  fire  of  hell  with  HUmiln  (7),  do  you  think  I 
could  forget  you?  Were  my  head  encircled  with  a diadem  and  you  a prisoner  in 
chains,  could  I feel  indifferent  for  you?  I fulfil  manifold  ray  promised  affection  to  you, 
but  you  do  not  repay  my  friendship.  {Do  you  reproach  me]  because  I am  solely  de- 
voted to  one  single  person  among  men,  the  first  among  the  generous ; one  who  has 
spared  my  self-respect  the  humiliation  of  [toUcUing  tuccour  from)  the  vile,  and  has 
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loaded  mo  with  unbounded  favours?  I desire  no  more;  I let  my  days  glide  smoothly 
away«  and  adopt  the  masim  of  keeping  within  bounds.  And  yet  I am  not  too  proud 
to  beg ; but  where  are  the  generous  men  whose  bounty  1 may  implore  ? 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  foregoing  citation,  as  the  ftastda  from  which 
it  is  taken  contains  obscene  passages  not  fit  to  be  given,  and  others  unsuited  to 
our  purpose.— The  following  piece  is  by  the  same  aulhor  : 

I have  lost  my  self-respect  (8)  from  having  long  solicited  the  favours  of  a man  devoid 
of  self-respect.  I sent  to  him  a statement  of  my  misery, — would  that  I had  died  before 
1 sent  it.  His  gifts  brought  mo  no  honour,  and  1 could  hardly  recover  from  his  contu- 
melious treatment.  IVeath  is  better  than  [to  live  tn)  an  age  \>hcn  men  of  talent  must 
hold  out  their  hands  to  blockheads. 

Al-Bari  was  Iwrn  at  Baghdad  on  the  10th  of  Safar,  A,  H.  -'i-W  (.\.  D.  1051), 
and  he  dicfl  on  Tuesday,  17th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  (some  say  the  first,)  A,  II. 
524  (April,  A.  D.  1 130). — Dahhds  means  a maker  or  seller  of  dibs  (9). — Badri 
signifies  helon^in^  to  al-Badriya^  a part  of  Baghdad  so  called,  and  in  which 
al-Bari  resided  ; for  which  reason  he  obtained  this  surname. 


tf ) Thb  Amr  was  son  of  Olla  ils.  Ibn  Kkald  Ibn  Mllik  Ibn  Odad,  the  desoendanl  of  KahlAn. 

{%  CompoiUiont  in  (Ae  lofty  ttyU;  this  is  not  ihc  literal  translation,  but  U eipresses  the  sense  loterablj 
well : the  original  word  is  w ji,  which  means  rare  or  strange  tTpreuioru,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  but  unintelligible  for  towns-people. 

(3}  In  sign  of  honour. 

(4)  Literally:  An  rnibi  eslsolutio  dedlgnalionis  aul  constrictio  ejusT 

|5)  See  note  (3>,  page  4il. 

(5)  Literally:  Whose  country  you  might  know  were  it  oven  by  the  manner  in  which  bis  camels  ruminate. 
This  seems  to  be  a proverbial  espression,  but  1 have  not  boon  able  to  find  it  in'al-Maidloi.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  I have  misundentood  the  words,  as  the  last  hemistich  of  tho  verse  may  very  well  ^gnify:  Wbo,  as 
thou  knowost,  is  easily  pleased,  were  ft  even  with  a flask  of  muddy  wine. 

(7|  HAmAn  was  the  chief  minister  of  Pharaoh.  The  Koran  says:  ‘‘Verily  Firaun  and  HAmAn  were 
‘•sinners.” 

(8)  Literally:  I have  spent  the  water  of  my  faro;  sec  note  (18),  page  108. 

(0)  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  ripe  grape  is  much  used  by  the  natives  [of  Aleppo].  It  is  named  dibt.  and 
has  much  the  appearance  of  coarse  honey,  but  is  of  a firmer  consistence.  It  is  brought  to  town  In  goat-skins 
and  retailed  in  small  quantiiies  in  the  bazars,  serving  for  the  common  people  instead  of  hooey.— (Russeirs 
Aleppo,  vol.  I.  p.  83,  quarto  edition.) 
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AT-TOGllRAI. 

Abu  Ismail  aUHusain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muliainmad  Ibn  Abd  as-Samad,  sumamed 
al-Ainid  (or  Amid  ad-Dawlat,  pillar  oj  the  slate),  Fakhr  al-Kuttab  (the  glory 
of  the  kdtibs  (1)  ),  Muwaiyad  ad-Din  (sustained  in  religion),  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  at-Toghrai,  was  a celebrated  munshi  (2)  and  a native  of 
Ispahan.  lie  possessed  great  talents,  a subtle  genius,  and  surpattsed  all  bis  con- 
temporaries  in  the  art  of  composing  in  prose  and  verse.  As-$amani  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Kitdh  al-Ansdb  under  the  article  Munshi,  and  after  making  bis 
eulogium,  be  gives  an  extract  from  one  of  his  poems  descriptive  of  a wax-light, 
and  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  515  (A.  D.  1121-2).  At-To- 
ghrai has  left  behind  him  a diwdn  (or  collection)  of  good  poetry,  and  one  of 
his  Gnest  pieces  is  the  kasidn  entitled  the  Ldmiyal  al-Ajam  (3),  which  he  com- 
posed at  Baghdad  in  the  year  505  (A.  D.  Ill  1-2).  In  this  poem  he  describes 
his  own  situation  and  complains  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  begins 
thus  .- 

My  strength  of  mind  has  preserved  me  from  frivolity,  and  I was  adorned  by  my 
talents,  though  decked  with  no  other  ornament. 

J134J  This  kasida,  which  consists  of  more  than  sixty  verses  (4;,  contains  every 
beauty  of  style  (5)  and  is  the  very  essence  and  exeellencc  of  |x)etry ; it  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here,  but  it  is  generally  known  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
— I)nc  of  his  sentimental  pieces  is  as  follows  ; 

O my  hearti  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  love?  It  is  long  since  indifference  had  set- 
tled in  thee,  and  since  the  lover's  ardour  has  been  restrained.  Dost  thou  not  feel 
pleasure  in  repose,  now  that  those  with  whom  you  passed  round  the  cup  of  burning 
passion  have  recovered  their  reason?  The  zephyr  fell  into  languor  and  revived  again, 
but  from  the  malady  of  which  thou  complainest,  no  deliverance  can  be  hoped.  I 
behold  the  wavering  of  the  lightning-flash,  and  the  heart  within  my  bosom  wavers 
and  beats  (6). 

By  the  same; 

Eyes!  treasure  up  your  tears;  it  will  surely  come,  the  threatened  moment  of  separa- 
tion {from  my  telooid).  If  to-morrow  unite  (us)  lovers,  shame  then  be  on  the  eyes  which 
have  not  been  fatigued  with  weeping  (7). 

Abd  ’l-Maali  'l-Haziri  mentions  al-Toghrai  in  his  Zinat  ad-Dahr  and  cites 
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some  fragments  of  his  poetry;  he  is  also  spoken  of  hy  Ibn  al-MustawG,  in  his 
History  of  Arl>ela,  who  says  that  he  acted  for  some  time  as  vizir  in  that  ciiv; 
and  the  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  states,  in  his  history  of  the  Seljukides,  entitled 
rat  al~Falra  wa  Osral  al-Fitra,  that  at-Toghrai  was  styled  al-Ustdd  (jhe 
master)  and  that  he  svas  vizir  at  Mosul  to  the  Seljilk  sultan  Masud  Ibn  Muham- 
mad; “ when  this  prince,’’  he  continues,  ‘‘gave  latlle  to  his  brother  the  siil- 
“ tan  Mahmud  near  Hamadan,  he  was  defeated,  and  among  the  first  prisoners 
“ taken,  was  the  ustdd  Abu  Ismail,  Masiid's  vizir.  News  of  this  circumstance 
“ was  brought  to  Kamal  al-Mulk  Nizam  ad-din  Abu  Talib  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ihn 
" Harb  as-Sumairmi,  the  vizir  to  Mahmud,  on  which  Shihab  ad-din  Asaad 
“ (who  was  then  deputy  ro^/irn-writcr  to  an-Nusair  the  kdtib),  made  the  re- 
“ mark  that  that  man,  meaning  the  ustdd,  was  an  atheist;  and  the  vizir  here 
“ observed  that  atheists  should  lie  pul  to  death.  At-Toghriii  was  thus  slain 

imjuslly;  they  dreaded  his  su|)erior  abilities,  and  put  him  to  death  on  this 
“ pretext,  without  having  any  regard  for  his  personal  merit.  This  was  in  A.  H. 

513  (A.  D.  1 119-20).”  Rut  other  accounts  assign  his  death  to  the  years  514 
and  518.  lie  was  then  aged  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  in  his  poetry  .vre 
found  these  two  verses,  composed  on  a new-lmm  son  who  had  been  brought  to 
him,  and  which  indicate  that  he  had  then  attained  his  fifty-seventh  year ; 

This  little  one  has  come  in  mj  old  ago ; it  rejoices  my  sight,  but  increases  my  |>en- 
siveness : a lapse  of  seven  and  fifty  years  would  make  impression  even  on  a rock. 

How  long  he  lived  after  composing  these  verses,  God  knows  best. — The  vizir 
al-Kamal  as-Sumairmi  was  killed  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  the  month  of 
Safar,  A.  H.  516  (May,  A.  D.  1122),  in  the  Bazar  {suk)  of  Baghdad  near  the 
Nizdmiya  college;  it  is  said  dial  he  fell  hy  the  hand  of  a black  slave  who  had 
belonged  to  at-Toghrai,  and  who  slew  him  to  revenge  his  master's  death. — 
Toghrdi  means  a toghra-writer ; the  toghra  is  the  flourish  written  with  a 
broad-nibbed  pen,  at  the  beginning  of  (official)  papers,  over  the  Bismillah, 
and  containing  the  tides  of  the  prince  from  whom  the  document  emanates. 
Toghra  is  a Persian  word. — Siimairmi  means  belonging  to  Sumairm,  a town 
between  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Ispahan  district. 

(1)  Sm  note  (7),  pege  M. 

(2)  IftmiM,  a p«rion  emplojed  bf  goTcmiMBl  to  draw  up  tlaia  papen. 
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(3)  This  po«fn  Is  «ell  known  to  Europfsn  readers,  ba>ing  been  re{>eatediy  pubUtbed.  but  the  edition  given 
by  the  illustrious  Pocork  is  deeidedly  the  best. 

(4)  Fifly^nioe  in  ibe  printed  editions. 

(5)  In  Arabir  sLj ji  ; sec  note  [3\  page  (461). 

(6)  In  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  lover  Frequenlly  describes  his  joy  in  watching  tbe  lightning, 
which  presages  a fertilising  shower  to  the  plains  where  his  mistress  dwells.  See  the  iHtrdn  d’Amro  'l•^£aii, 
p.  93,  notti,  A(-Toghrai  here  reproduces  that  idea,  which  was  quite  classical : and  says  that  tbe  lightning 
makes  him  think  of  bis  mistress,  and  that  this  recollection  causes  his  heart  to  beat. 

(7)  Because  true  lovers  should  be  always  weeping  when  separated. 

(8)  Ibii  al-Athlr.  In  bis  Annals,  notices  the  death  of  al-TogbrAi,  and  says  that  he  composed  some  alchemical 
works  which  have  been  tbe  ruin  of  many.  One  of  these  works,  entitled  Sirr  ahHikma  ((Aa  irerer  of  pAi/o> 
sopAyi.  and  containing  a commentary  on  a treatise  of  JAbir  Ibn  Haiyln,  entitled  ar>B<iAmo  (merry),  is  in 
the  Jrib.  du  Rot.  foods  AsseMn. 


IBN  AL-KIIAZIN  THE  KATIB. 

<J57  Abu  ’1-Fawaris  al-Hiisain  Ibn  All  Ibn  al-Ilusain,  generally  known  bv  the 
ap[x;llalion  of  Ibn  al-Kba/in  the  Adlib,  was  the  lirst  copyist  of  his  lime;  he  sur- 
passed all  others  by  the  quantity  of  his  transcriptions,  havin;j  made  five  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Koran,  some  of  a compact  form  and  some  of  a folio  size.  He 
corajKised  also  some  good  poetry,  of  which' we  may  cite  the  following  specimen  : 

Fortnne  torments  him  who  pursues  her,  but  the  man  of  prudence  despises  the  world 
and  enjoys  repose.  The  prince  who  obtains  her  delusive  favours  must  at  last  be 
contented  with  a shroud.  He  gathers  wealth  with  pain,  and  with  pain  he  leaves  it 
after  him.  My  only  wish  is  to  feel  assured  that  I shall  meet  (jod.  I detest  the  world, 
and  why  should  I love  it,  since  its  gifts  arc  lethargy  (to  Ihe  souf)  1 It  has  not  endured 
for  any  man  before  me;  why  then  this  care  and  sadness? 

The  historian  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahi  ’1-Fadl  {Abd  al-M<dik]  al-llamadani  says, 
in  his  supplement  to  the  Tajdrib  til-Umam  o{  (/bnj  Miskawaih  iT),  that  Ibn 
Ibn  al-Hazin  died  suddenly  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja,  A.  11.  502  (July,  .A,  1). 
1100),  and  the  sharif  Abii  Mamar  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Ansari  stales  that 
his  death  took  place  on  Monday  nifjht,  and  that  he  was  buried  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  the  2Glh  of  the  alvovc  month. 

(1)  According  to  ilajjl  Khalifa,  AbO  Ali  Ahmad  Ibo  Miskawaih,  the  author  of  the  Tajdrib  or 

«;cpmence  of  narioiu.  died  A.  li.  421  (A.  D.  1030).  AbO  'UFaraj  gives  a short  account  of  him  io  the  Uit- 
toria  />yruiifiarsiin,  p.  216  of  the  translation. 
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ABU  ADD  ALLAH  THE  SHHTE. 

Abii  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Zakariya,  sur- 
namcd  ns-Shfi  {the  S/tfile),  was  the  assertor  of  the  rights  (L  of  Obaid  Allah 
al-Mahdi,  the  ancestor  of  the  (^Fanmile)  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  His  revolt  in 
Maghrib  is  a celebrated  event,  and  works  have  been  specially  composed  on  that 
subject.  VVe  shall  give  an  account  of  some’  of  his  proceedings  in'  llie  life  of 
Oliaid  Allah  al-Mahdi. — Abu  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite,  a native  of  Sana  in  Yemen, 
was  one  of  those  erafty  men  who  know  how  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to 
obtain  their  ends;  for  he  entered  Ifrikiva  alone,  without  money  and  without 
men,  yet  by  his  unremitting  efforts,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ]>ossession  of  , 

that  kingdom  and  expelling  its  sovereign  Abii  Modar  Ziadat  Allah,  the  last  of 
the  Aghlabite  princes,  who  (led  to  the  East  and  there  died.  The  history  of  these 
events  would  be  long  to  relate.— When  he  had  established  the  alfairs  pf  al-.Mahdi 
on  a solid  foundation,  and  reduced  the  country  under  his  authority  and  made  it 
ready  for  his  reception,  al-Mahdi  set  out  from  tlie  East,  but  being  unable  to 
join  the  Shiite,  he  proceeded  lo  Scjclm^a,  where  be  was  discovered  and  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  al-Yasa,  the  last  of  the  Midrar  dynastr. 

Abii  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite,  having  marched  thither,  delivered  hini  fioni  con- 
finement and  |ilaced  the  supreme  authority  in  his  hands.  Abii  '1-Abbas  Ahmad, 
the  Shiite's  elder  brother,  then  arrived  and  reproached  him  for  what  he  had 
done:  “Howl”  said  he  to  the  .Shiite,  “you  were  master  of  the  country,  and 
“ uncontrolled  arbiter  of  its  adairs,  yet  you  have  delivered  it  over  to  another, 

“ and  consent  to  remain  in  the  rank  of  an  inferior  !"  By  a repetition  of  such 
discourses,  he  induced  his  brother  lo  repent  of  his  conduct,  'and  lo  iiiedilate 
treason,  but  al-Mahdi’s  apprehensions  were  awakened,  and  he  suborned  |)cr- 
sons  who  murdered  them  both  at  the  same  time.  This  event  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  298  (February,  A.  D.  91 1),  at  ar-Rakk.ida, 
tietween  the  two  castles  (2j. — Shii  is  the  denomination  given  to  the  |>artisans  of 
the  imam  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib. — Rakkdda  was  a town  in  the  dependencies  of  aaa 
Kairawan  in  Ifrikiya. — As  for  Ziidat  Allah,  mention  is  made  of  him  in  these 
terms  by  Ibn  Asakir^  in  his  History  of  Damascus:  “Abyl  Modar  Ziadat  Allah 
“ Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al-Aghlab  Ibn 
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“ Ibrahim  Ibn  Salim  Ibn  Ikal  Ibn  Khafaja : this  is  Ziadat  Allah  iha  loss,  the 
“ last  of  thV  princes  descended  from  al-A|>hlab  at-Tamimi. — He  came  to  Damas- 
“ cus  in  the  year  302  (A.  I).  914-5),  on  his  way  to  Baghdad,  after  bis  defeat  in 
“ Ifrikiya  and  the  loss  of  bis  kingdom.”  lie  then  says  at  the  end  of  the  article  : 
“I  have  l>een  informed  that  Ziadat  Allah  died  at  Ramla,  in  the  month  of  the 
“ first  Jumada,  A.  H.  304  (November,  A.  D.  916);  he  was  buried  at  Ramla, 
“ and  his  grave  having  sunk  in,  it  was  covered  over  (with  boards)  and  left  so. 
“ He  was  a descendant  of  al-Aghlab  Ibn  Amr  al-Mazini  al-Basri  (.3);  Amr  had 
Ih-cii  appointed  governor  of  Maghrib  by  ar-Rashid,  on  the  death  of  Idris  Ibn 
“ AIhI  Allah  Ihn  al-Uasan  Ibn  al-lliisain  Ihn  Ali  Ihn  Ahi  Talih.  He  continued 
“ in  Maghrib  till  his  dealli,  and  had  for  successor  his  son  al-Aghlah,  who  was 
“ succeeded  by  his  descendants,  till  at  last  the  aullmrily  devolved  to  this  Ziadat 
Allah.” — His  genealogy  is  again  given  in  the  life  of  Ali  Ihn  al-Katta;  there  is 
some  slight  dilTerence  between  it  and  (hat  mentioned  here  by  Ibn  Asakir,  and  I 
have  set  them  down  just  as  I found  them.  Another  historian  says:  “ Abd 
“ Modar  Ziadat  Allah  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibii  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Aghlah  died  at 
“ Rakka;  his  body  was  Ixtrne  in  a hier  to  Jerusalem  and  there  interred  in  the 
“ year  296  (A.  U.  908-9).  A space  of  five  years,  nine  months,  and  fifteen  da  vs 
“ elapsed  from  the  lime  of  his  accession  till  be  abandoned  Kairawan,  when 
“ (bis  general)  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Aghlab  was  defeated  by  Abu  Alxl  Allah  as- 
“ .Shii.  On  learning  this  event,  he  packed  up  his  wealth,  and  taking  with  him 
“ the  princifial  ladies  of  his  harem,  he  left  Rakkada  during  the  night.  Ibrahim 
“ llm  al-Aghlab  was  then  proclaimed  sovereign.  The  Aghlabiie  dynasty  reigned 
‘‘  two  hundred  and  twelve  years,  five  months,  and  fourteen  davs."  Such  is 
the  summary  of  these  events,  which  it  would  be  loo  long  to  relate  in  full  (4). 


(I ) n<  auMTtar  of  Mi  rigkti ; merall; : Thi  esubliihir  of  Ihr  ninioo.  Uenlloa  hu  been  alrent;  nudi 
of  Ibr  mtuions  HUblUbed  lor  pollUcal  purpom.  Sec  nolo  .9,',  pogc M A Aill  inounlor  Abb  Abd  AlUb’i 
proceediogi  «ill  be  found  In  M.  do  Sacr'i  Ax|mM  di  rhUlotro  dot  f>min.  I.  I.  p.  9S7 

(9)  Btimtn  tho  t<to  coiKw ; perhipi  Ihe  ouihor  neani  the  pUcc  colled  of-A  nor  al-KadIm  (UteU  autto) 
and  ar-Rokklda.  Ibn  Kholdbii  merely  ololei  Ihit  be  wii  ilaln  at  al-Kair  (lAa  coKlai.  Tbe  Two  nutlot 
are  meniioned  bj  an-Nnwalri.  MS.  No.  709.  f.  18  n,  but  he  don  uj  vbere  Ibe;  lay. 

(S)  TbU  and  what  follova  It  quite  errooeoua;  Ibn  Aalkir  nun  hare  been  rerj  badly  Informed  reapeclinp 
the  ocisin  and  bisiory  of  Ibe  AgUabitn. 

(4)  In  my  tcanilalion  of  an-Nu«airi‘a  hUlory  of  Maghrib,  will  be  found  a fuller  acrounlof  ibe  Agblablir 
dynasty. 
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ABL  SALAMA  llAFS  AL-KHALLAL. 

Ahu  Salama  Hiifs  Ibn  Sulaiman  al-Khallal  al-IIamd3iiii  -was  a client,  by  en- 
Iranchiscment,  to  as-Sabi  (a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  llamildn),  and  vizir 
to  Abd  '1-Abbas  as-Safiah,  the  first  of  the  Abbaside  khalifs.  Abu  Salama  was  , 

the  first  person  under  thc'Abliasides  who  received  the  name 'of  vizir  and  was 
publicly  addressed  as  such;  for  ibis  appellation  was  not  known  before,  cilher 
imder  the  Omaiyide  dynasty  or  any  other.  Being  Versed  in  literature  and  skilled 
in  |xilitics  and  government,  his  conversation  was  Ixilh  amusing  and  instructive, 
for  which  reason  As-Satlah  took  pleasure  in  his  society.  He  possessed  a large 
fortune,  having  followed  the  piofession  of  money-changer  at  Ki'ifa ; and  he  spent 
gnat  sums  in  support  of  {the  cause  of)  the  Ahbasidcs.  lie  went  to  Khorasan 
for  that  object  with  Abu  Moslim  to  second  him,  and  he  there  called {\)  the  people 
lo  support  ihe  cause  of  Ibrahim,  as-Sadsdi’s  brother.  When  Ibrahim  was  put 
to  death  at  Harran  by  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad  the  last  of  the  Omaiyides,  the 
call  was  made  in  favour  of  as-Saffah;  and  Abu  Salama  became  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  descendants  of  Ali.  When  as-Sailah,  on  his  accession  to 
the  khalifat',  nominated  Abd  Salama  as  vizir,. he  still  retained  some  doubts  of  his 
ftdeliiy;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  to  AbCi  Muslim  rn  KItorasan,  informing  him 
of  Abu  Salama 's  evil-intentiotis,  and  itrgitig  him  lo  put  him  to  death.  But  ac- 
cording lo  another  account, *it  was  Abii  Moslim  who  discovered  the  vizir’s  per- 
ndy,  and  informed  as-Saflah,  by  letter,  of  the  circumstance,  advising  him  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  let  him  live.  This,  however,  the  khatif  refused  to  do,  say- 
ing: “That  man  has  spent  his  wealth  in  our  service  and  has  hitherto  served  us 
“ faithfully;  wherefore  we  pardon  him  this  Slip.”  On  perceiving  a$-SalTah’s 
unwillingness  to  Ibllow  the  counsel  given  him,  Abu  Muslim  sent  a band  of  men  jtSB 
to  lie  in  wait,  during  the  night,  for  Abd  Salama,  who  used  to  |mss  the  evening  in 
conver.sation  with  the  khalif.  When  the  vizir  was  retiring  home  unaccompa- 
nied, the  assassins  set  upon  him  and  cut  him  down  with  their  swords;  (this  was 
at  al-Anhar,  the  khalifs  capital;)  the  next  morning  the  public  said  that  he  had 
liec'n  murdered  by  the  Kharijites.  This  event  happened  four  month's  after  the 
accession  of  as-Sa(Tah  to  the  khalifat;  he  had  been  proclaimed  khalif  on  the  eve 
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of  Friday,  13th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  132  (November,  A.  D.  740).  When 
as-Saffih  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  pronounced  this  verse:  • 

To  hell  with  him  and  those  who  resemble  him ; we  should  regret  that,  in  any  point,' 
he  escaped  our  vengeance  (3J . 

It  is  stated  in  the  History  of  the  Vizirs  (3),  that  Abd  Salama  was  murdered  in 
the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  132  (February  or' March,  A.  D.  750).  He  was 
stvled  the  vizir  of  the  family  of  Muhammad.  The  following  lines  were  com- 
[iosed  on  his  death  by  Sulaiman  Ibn  al-Muhajir  al-Bajli: 

. A 

Crimes  are  sometimes  rejoiced  at,  bat  joy  were  fitter  for  that  which  you  dislihed. 
The  vizir  has  perished,  the  viiir  of  the  fhmily  of  liuhammsd,  and  one  who  detests  you 
now  fills  his  place  (4).  , 

» 1. 

Abu  Salama  was  not  a Khalidl  [ymegar-maker),  but  bis  house  in  KOia  was 
situated  in  the  street  of  the  vinegar-makers,  and  he  used  to  ait  with  them  as 
neighbours  : it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  surname' of  oinKhalld}. 

— Hamddni  means  belonging  to  Uamddn,  a great  tribe  in  Yemen..  .We  shall 
speak  of  Sabi  in  the  life  of  Al>u  Ishak  as-Sabii. — Philologers  disagree  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  word  mzdrat  (yizirat) ; some  derive  it  from  wizr,  a bur- 
den, because  the  vizir  relieves  the  princefrom  the  burden  of  afhun;  this  i^also 
the  opinion  of  Ibn  Kutaiba ; but  others  say  that  it  comes  from  waxr,  a moun- 
tain, to  which  people  Qy  fop  refuge  from  danger.  According  to  this,  the  vizir 
is  one  to  whom  the  spiritual  or  temporal  prince  has  recoqne,.and  to  whom  he  , 
Itetakes  himself  for  advice;  this  is  the  opinion  of  AhCi  Ishak.az-ZajjSiji. 

(1)  The  dawat  or  wei  en  tnrluUoii  lo  etpeuic  the  pert;  of  Um  pmeo  who  preiaoded  to  be  the 
true  UD*m,  enil  wbo«  w uieh,  eUlmed  ipUiuul  tod  civil  eaiboritj  over  tbo  MmHoii.'  Um  eell  wM  lude  b; 
ihoM  tfenu  or  miMiooeriet  dol,  of  whom  oipfiiioii  bei  beeo  Bade  lo  note  (9]»  page  18. 

(1)  ThU  verse  is  not  recoacUable  with  what  is  auted  above  of  a»’8«flh*s  indolgaocc  towards  AbA 
SUami.  ' ' ’ . V . . , 

(3)  Hafji UiUfi  meMMu  Mvcril  woriu  b«uia(  tail  liU«.  i ^;ii(  nrl« -tAj  '.e  * 

(t)  Tbii.  |>iaca  M«u  tdUaM  ••  • Kpnteli  m u^tBUi : iha  poet  (ivw  Um  to  uDdeaUml  Iktt  he  ibould 
not  ivpilcc  el  Ummuider  otAbU  Setani,  lod  Ibai  it  bed  beeu  better  tor  Um  to  here  elloved  Um  to  Uve. 
ollbough  be  dlitiked  Um.  A-  devoted  IHend  to  the  temitj  et  Mubammed  bed  petlAed.  ud  wee  aow  r»- 
pliced  bj  e me>  who  deteile  It;*  amenlng  KbUid  Ibn  •timeb,  o|id«i(  Itom  e rice  of  Hro-wonhtppen. 


■ ' •> 
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H.\MM.\D  IBN  ABl  HANIFA. 

Abu  Ismail  Hammad,  son  of  the  imant  AbA  Hanifa  an-Nom&n  Ibn  Thabit, 
Gallowcd  the  sect  established  by  his  father,  and  was  highly  venerated  for  his 
holy  life.  His  father,  in  dying,  had  in  his  |>ossession  a great  quantity  of  pre- 
cious objects  in  gold,  silver,  etc.,  which  had  been  confided  to  his  care,  and 
the  pro(^rietors  of  which  were,  some  absent,  and  the  others,  orphans  under 
age.  All  those  objects  were  brought  by  Hammad  to  the  kidi  that  he  might  re- 
ceive them,  but  he  refused  to  accept  them,  saying  that  they  could  not  be  in 
iietter  hands  than  those  in  which  they  then  wei  e.  On  this,  Hammiid  begged  of 
him  to  weigh  them  and  set  down  the  weight  in  writing,  so  as  to  disengage  Abu 
Hanifa's  responsibility,  “and  then,"  said  he,  “you  may  do  as  you  please.” 

The  kidi  consented,  and  passed  some  days  in  weighing  these  deposits ; but  when 
he  had  done,  Hammad  was  not  to  be  found,  neither  did  he  quit  his  place  of 
concealment  till  they  had  been  given  in  care  to  another  person. — His  son  Ismail 
was  kadi  of  Basra  till  replaced  by  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham.  I have  read  in  the  His- 
tory of  Abu  Hanifa,  that  when  the  kadi  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  arrived  at  Basra, 
Ismail  Ihn  Hammad  left  the  city  and  was  accompanied  by  him  to  some  distance, 
and  the  people  implored  blessings  on  Ismail,  saying:  “You  abstained  from. our 
wealth  and  from  our  blood  to  which  Ismail  rejoined : “and  from  your  sons;” 
making  a sarcastic  allusion  to  the  suspicions  which  had  lieen  cast  on  Yahya's 
character. — The  following  fact  is  related  by  Ismail:  “One  of  our  neighbours,  a 
“ heretic  '1 ) miller,  had  two  mules,  which  he  called  Abd  Bakr  and  Omar ; a cer- 
“ tain  night  he  received  a kick  from  one  of  these  animals  and  died,  and  my 
“ grandfather  Abu  ifanifa  said,  when  he  heard  it:  ‘See  into  it,  for  I suspect  ii4o 
“ that  it  was  the  mule  he  called  Omar  by  which  he  was  killed  (2);’  and  this 
“ was  found  to  be  the  case.” — Hammad  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H. 

I 7f)  (February  or  March,  A.  D.  7!)3).  We  shall  give  the  life  of  his  fatlter. 

(1)  Literallr : • la/Mtle;  < unc  gtren  to  alt  Um  ShllU  KtU. 

(2)  The  teverilT  o(  the  khalif  Omar  asahut  infidela  ia  well  knovn.  . 
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HAMMAD  AR-RAWIA. 

Abii  'l-Kasim  Hammad  Ibii  Abi  Laila  Sapur  (or  Maisara)  Ibn  al-Mubarak  Ibn 
Obaid  ad-Dailami  al-Kuli  {descended  from  a iialwe  of  Dailem  and  born  at 
Ktifa)  was  a client,'  by  enfranchisement,  to  the  tribe  of  Bake  Ibn  Wail,  and  is 
{'eiierally  known  by  the  surname  of  ar-Kdwia  {the  narrator^.  Ibn  Ktitaib;i 
pieiiLiutis,  in  his  Kitdh  aL-Madrif  and  Tubakdl  asShuard,  tbat  Hamniid  was 
clienl  to  Muknif,  son  of  Zaid  al-Kbail,  of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  the  companion  of  the 
Pi'oplu'i.  Hammad  was  one  of  the  best-informed  of  men  respecting  the  dt^'s,  or 
adventures  of  the  desert  Arabs,  their  history,  poetry,  genealogy,  and  idioms;, 
a ndaccording  to  Abii  Jaafar  Ibn  {Midiammad)  an-Nahliis,  it  was  be  who  united 
ill  one  collection  the  seven  long  poems  {or  Moutlnkas').  The  princes  of  theOniai- 
yide  family  treated  him  with  marked  preference  and  honour;  they  invited  him  to 
visit  them,  and  when  he  waited  on  tltem,  they  gave  him  tokens  of  their  favour, 
and  questioned  him  res|iecting  the  adventures  and  sciences  of  the  desert  Arabs. 
Being  one  day  present  at  a public  audience  given  by  tite  kbalif  al-VV'alld  Ihn 
Ahd  al-Malik,  he  was  asked  by  that  prince  in  what  way  he  merited  the  surname 
of  ar-lidwia,  and  he  returned  litis  answer:  “Because- 1 can  recite  the  poems  of 
“ every  poet  whom  you,  0 Comn^ander  of  the  faithful!  have  ever  known  or 
“ heard  of ; and  I can  rehearse  moreover  the  compositions  of  many  poets  whom 
“ voit  will  acknowledge  that  you  did  not  know,  tieitherdid  you  hear  of;  and  no 
“ one  can  quote  to  me  [tassages  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry  without  nty  beiiig 

able  to  tell  llie  ancient  from  the  modern.”  Al-Walid  then  asked  him  how 
ttiuch  poetry  he  knew  bv  heart,  and  Hammad  replied:  great  deal  {more 

“ than  ! can  tell);  but  I can  recite  to  you,  for  each  I'etter  of  the  al|ihabel, 
“ one  hundred  long  poems  rhyming  in  that  letter,  without  taking  into  count 
“ the  short  pieces;  and  all  that  composed  exclusively  by  poets  who  lived  belore 
“ the  promulgation  of  Islamism.”  On  this'al-W'alid  told  him  that  he  intended 
to  make  a trial  of  his  taleut,  and  he  ordered  him  therefore  to  begin  his  reci- 
tations. Hammad  commenced,  and  continued' till  the  khalif,  having  grown 
fatigued,  withdrew,  after  leaving  a person  in  his  place  to  verify  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  and  hear  himlo  the  last.  In  that  silting,  he  recited  two  ihou- 
.sand  nijie  hundred  kasulas  bv  po<‘ts  who  nourished  before  Muhammad,  and 
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■il-Walid,  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  ordered  him  a present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dirhems.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Durrat  ul-Ghmv- 
wds  by  Abii  Muhammad  af-Hariri,  the  author  of  the  Makdmas:  “ Ilammad 
“ ar-Rawia  said  (I):  1 attached  myself  exclusively  to  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  aUMalik 
“ whilst  he  was  khalif,  and  his  brother  llish.am  used  to  treat  me  harshly  for 
■“  that  reason.  On  the  accession  of  Hisham,  I apprehended  his  resentment,  and 
'•  remained  in  my  house  during  a year  without  stirring  out,  unless  privately  to 
“ visit  a trusty  friend.  Not  hearing  any  one  mention  my  name  during  that 
“ year,  I took  conSdence' and  went  out  one  day  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  mosque 
•‘at  Rusafa  (2),  when  I was  suddenly  accosted  bv  two  soldiers  of  the  police 
“ guards,  who  said:  ‘ Hammid!  answer  the  summons  of  the  emir  A'usuf  Ibn 
“ Omar  ath-Thakah.'  (Yusuf  was  then  governor  of  Irak.  And  I said  to’my- 
“ self : ‘This  is  the  very  thing  I dreaded !’  I tJten  asked  them  jtermission  to  go 
“ home  to  my  family  and  bid  them  an  everlasting  adieu,  after  which  I should 
“accompany  them,  hut  to  this  they  refused  positively  to  accede;  and  I deli-  . 

vered  myself  up  into  their  hands.  I was  then  brought  Ix-forc  Yusuf  Ibn 
“ Omar  in  his  audience-hall,  named  al-Ahwar  (the  red),  and  having  made  him 
“ my  salutation,  he  returned  it  and  handed  trie  a letter,  containing  these  words; 

“ ]n  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement!  Ilishdm,  the  servant  of 
“ God  and  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Yusuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi. 

“ f Chen  you  have  read  this,  tend  a person  to 'bring  you  Hatnmdd  without 
“ putting  him  in  fear,  and  give  him  five  hundred  dinars  with  a Afohra  (3) 

“ camel,  so  that  he  may  arrive  at  Damascus  in  twelve  days.  I took  the  mo- 
“ ney,  and  looking  out,  I saw  a camel  ready  saddled,  on  which  I mounted  and 
“ set  off.  Twelve  nights  afterwards  I arrived  at  Damascus,  and  alighted  at 
“ the  door  of  Hisham’s  palace,  where  I asked  admittance.  I was  let  in,  and  I 941 
“ found  him  in  a large  hall  paved  with  marble,  each  flag  of  which  was  separated 
“ from  the  otlier  hy  a band  of  gold : Hisham  was  seated  on  a red  carpet, 

“ dressed  in  red  silk  and  perfumed  with  musk  and  amber.  I saluted  him,  and 
“ he  returned  my  salutation,  and  told  me  to  draw  near,  on  which  I went  up 
“ and  kissed  his  foot.  I then  remarked  two  slave-girls,  the  like  of  whom  I had 
“ never  Itfefore  seen;  each  of  them  wore  double  ear-rings,  and  in  each  ear-ring 
“were  two  effulgent  pearls.  ‘ How  art  thou,  Hammad?  said  he,  'and  how 
“ is  thy  health ?’ — ‘Well;  Commander  of  the  faithful !'  I replied.  — ‘Dost 
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“ thou  know,'  said  he,  ‘why  I sent  for  thee?' — ‘No,’  said.l. — ‘l.sent  for  thee,' 
“ said  he,  ‘on  account  of  a verse  wliich  came  to  my  mind,  and  the  author  of 
“ which  I do  not  know.'  1 asked  to  hear  it,  and  he  recited  to  me  tills 
“ line: 

* One  day,  they  called  for  their  morning  dranghl,  and  a maid  came,  bearing  a 

• ewer 

“ ‘That 'verse,'  .said  I,  ‘belongs  to  a kasui/t  by  Adi  Ibn  Zaid  al-lbadi  W-’ 
“ He  tlien  ordered  me  to  recite  it,  and  1 began: 

‘ From  the  very  dawn  of  morning,  the  friends  who  blame  my  conduct,  say:  Wilt 

• thou  never  return  to  reason?  They  blame  me  for  the  love  I bear  you,  0 daughter  of 
‘ Abd  Allah  I you  who  hold  my  heart  enchained  1 They  censure  me  so  often  on  your 
account,  that  I doubt  whether  those  who  reproach  me  be  enemies  or  friends. 

“ I continued  then  till  I came  to  these  verses : 

One  day,  they  called  for  their  morning  draught,  and  a maid  came,  bearing  an 
' ewer.  She  held  it  out  to  be  filled  with  wine  bright  as  the  eye  of  a cocli,  and  clarified  by 
‘ the  filter;  rough  till  mixed  with  uater,  but,  when  mixed,  delicious  to  the  taste  of  the 
‘ drinker.  On  its  surface  floated  bubbles  like  rubies,  which,  as  it  was  poured  out,  re- 
‘ ccived  fresh  lustre.  With  it  was  then  mixed  the  water  of  the  clouds,  no  stagnant, 

‘ foul,  nor  troubled  water.’  ^ 

“Here  Hish.ani  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  and  said,  ' Hravo!'  '’  — Some 
other  circumstances  are  now  mentioned  in  the  narration ; for  instance,  that  the 
kh.ilif  told  the  slave-girl  to  pour  out  a drink  {of  wine)  for  HammkI,  which  she 
did  : this  however  is  not  true,  for  Hisham  never  drank  wine;  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  i-epeat  them  (5). — “ The  prince  then  told  me,”  continued  Hammad, 
“ to  ask'  for  what  I liked. — ‘ May  1 ask  for  it,’  said  I,  ‘ be  it  wliat  it  may  ?’ — 
“ ‘Yes  he  replied.  1 then  asked  for  one  of  the  slave-girls,  and  he  gave  them 
“ Imth  to  me,  with  what  they  wore,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.”  Hi.shani 
then  lodged  Hammad  in  his  palace,  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  him  to  a 
dwelling  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  in  which  he  found  the  two 
slave-girls  with  all  they  possessed,  and  every  tlting  wdiich  he  required.  He  tlien 
prolonged  his  stay,  and  received  one  hundred  thousand  dirhems  from  the  kha- 
lif.  Such  is  the  story  as  related  by  al-Harlri ; but  the  fact  could  noP  have  hap- 
l>encd  with  Yiisuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakafi,  for  it  was  not  he,  but  Khiilid  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  al-Kasri  [see  his  Itfe,  page  484),  who  governed  Irak  at  the  lime;  this  re- 
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suits  from  the  dates  of  Khalid's  appointment  and  removal,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Yusuf.  Ilammad's  adventures  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  are 
very  numerous.  He  was  bom  A.  H.  95  (A.  D.  7I3-4),  and  his  death  took 
place  in  tlie  year  155  (A.  D.  772):  .s<imc  say,  however,  that  he  died  during 
the  khalifat  of  al-Mahdi,  who  was  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  6th  ZA  'l-Hijja, 

A,  H.  158  (October,  A.  D.  775),  and  who  died  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the 
28rd  IVIuharram,  A.  II.  169  (August,  A.  I).  785),  at  a village  called  ar-Rad,  in 
the  dependencies  of  Misabadan  (C) ; a fact  to  which  Marwan  Ihn  Abi  Httfsa  (7) 
alludes  in  the  following  verses: 

The  noblest  tomb  after  that  of  Muhammad,  the  prophet  of  the  tnic  direction,  ia  a 842 
tomb  at  MAsabadAn.  I wonder  how  the  hand  which  filled  it  with  earth  did  not  lose 
its  fingers  I 

The  deatli  of  Hammad  was  lamented  in  the  following  verses  by  the  poet  stir- 
named  Abu  Yahya  Muhammad  Ihn  Kunasa  (8),  but  whose  real  name  was  Abd 
al-Aali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalifa  Ibn  Nadia  Ihn  Unaif  Ibn  Mazin  Ibn  Duwaiba 
Ibn  Osama  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Koain  : 

Could  precaution  suffice  against  death,  precaution  bad  saved  thee  from  what  befel 
thee.  May  God  have  mercy  on  thee,  trusty  friend  I the  sincerity  of  whose  affection  was 
never  sullied.  It  is  thus  that  time  works  min ; by  it  knowledge  is  destroye^  and  the 
memorials  of  history  are  effaced. 

Hammad  |>ossc$scd  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  true  genius  of  the  Ara- 
bic language,  and  it  is  said,  that  having  learned  the  Koran  by  heart  from  a 
written  copy,  he  mistook  tlie  pronunciation  of  upwards  of  thirty  words 
(harf)  (9). 

♦ *1 

(1)  This  an«cdol«  U gireo  in  the  cUraet  from  the  Durrat  published  by  M.  de  Saey  in  his  Antholojit 
Grammaticalt.  9ee  page  107. 

if)  See  DeSacy's  AntkologU,  page  147. 

(3)  Habra,  was  a prorioce  in  south  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  camels. 

(4^  The  life  of  Adi  Ibn  Zaid,  traDslaled  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibe  Mitdb  al-AghAni,  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  AtiatOjue, 

(5)  The  anecdote  will  be  found  entire  in  the  Anthologio  Grammatitait.  ^ 

(A)  MAsabadAn  or  SlrwAn,  a town  in  Persian  Irak.  — (Abb  T-FedA.) 

(7)  Al.  de  Sacy  has  given  a short  account  of  ibis  poet  in  the  Chr»Mtomatkt»,  tom.  111.  p.  518. 

(8)  The  poet  surnamed  Ibii  KunAsa,  and  respecting  whose  real  names  great  nncertainly  prevails,  was  a 
member  of  the  Arabic  tribe  of  Asad,  and  born  at  Kdfa,  A.  H.  183  (A.  D.  74<^t'i.  From  that  place  he  re- 
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moved  to  Baghdad,  where  be  seUled.  lie  had  studied  under  the  most  emineDt  philologen  of  the  school  of 

KOfa,  and  learned  by  heart  the  poems  and  picees  of  cluqueoce  composed  by  the  tribe  of  Asad.  lie  waa  a 

sister’s  son  to  the  celebrated  aKetie.  Ibrahim  Ibn  Adham  Died  at  Khfi.  the  3rd  ShawvM,  A.  H. 

1 

107  (February.  A.  t).  A23).  The  Fihr*4t  gives  the  titles  of  three  of  his  works;  one  treats  of  the  influence  of 
the  stars  on  the  weather,  Kitdb  a/*Amrd ; another  on  the  ideas  usiiaily  reproduced  In  poetry;  and  the  third 
on  the  poet  ai-Kumairs  plagiarisais  from  the  Koran  and  other  sources.-~(FiArajl,  fol.  9B.) 

(9  See  note  (13'.  page  364. 


AJRAD  THE  POET. 

Abu  Ann-  (or  Abii  Yahya)  Haminad  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Yunus  Ibn  Kulaib  was  a 
native  of  Kufa  (or  of  W'asit  bv  some  aceounls),  and  a client  by  enfranchisement 
to  t|ic  family  of  Suat,  a descendant  of  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa  (!}.  This  Hammad,  who 
is  Itetler  known  by  the  surname  of  Ajrad,  was  a celebrated  poet  and  one  of  those 
(called  Mukhadranu)  who  flourished  under  the  Omaiyide  and  the  Abbaside 
dynasties.  He  did  not,  however,  attain  his  reputation  till  after  the  accession  of 
the  Abbasidcs;  before  that,  he  had  been  a lx>on-companion  to  the  Omaiyide 
prince  aUWalid  Ibn  Yazid,  and  it  was  only  in  the  rci(;n  of  al-Mahdi  that  he 
went  to  Baf;hdad.  Ali  Ibn  al-Jaad  (2)  relates  as  follows  : “ In  the  reign  of  al- 
" Mahdi,  tlic  following  persons  came  to  Baghdad;  Hammad  Ajrad,  Muti  Ihn 
“ lyas  al-Kiniini  (3),  and  Yahya  Ihn  Ziad.  They  stopped  in  our  neighbour- 
“ hood  and  were  intolerable  for  their  w-ickedness  and  iirolligacy."  Ilajnmad 
Ajrad  was  a poet  of  a superior  order;  he  and  Dashshar  Ihn  Runl  composed 
satires  of  a flagitious  nature  one  against  the  other ; the  pieces  which  he  made 
on  Dashshar  abound  in  originality  of  thought,  hut  their  indecency  will  not 
allow  me  to  insert  any  of  them.  Bashshar  was  so  much  annoyed  by  Hammad, 
that  he  com|)ose<l  on  him  these  lines; 

On  going  to  his  tribe,  you  will  find  his  door  locked  (A),  and  it  is  only  by  lying  con- 
cealed that  you  can  meet  him.  Ask  Abd  Yahya  how  he  can  obtain  glory,  be  who 
has  taken  an  oath  against  every  generous  deed. 

The  following  verses  also  were  made  on  him  by  Bashshar: 

An  excelient  man  that  Hammftd,  did  he  bat  adore  his  Lord  and  say  his  prayers.  His 
face  is  pale  (5)  from  drinking  wine,  but  on  the  day  of  judgment,  that  whilaneaa  shall 
become  black  (6). 
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He  was  an  arrow-maker  by  trade;  some  say,  hdwerer,  that  he  followed  no 
profession,  and  that  it  was  his  father  who  made  arrows.  * Gay  and  witty  in 
his  humour,  licentious  in  his  conduct,  he  was  suspected  to  be  a ^adik  (7)  in 
religion.  It  is  related  that  an  intimacy  sulisisled  between  him  and  an  eminent 
imam  whose  name  it  is  not  right  to  mention,  and  that  they  afterwards  quar- 
rellerl ; he  then  learned  that  tlie  imam  spoke  of  him  contemptuously,  'pa  4Thich 

he  wrote  him  these  lines:  * ^ ^ ^ 

- 

If  you  cannot  complete  your  devotions  without  reviling  me,  go  toil  with  nestf^  yu- 
mosity  before  friends  and  strangers.  Yet  for  a long  lime  you  gave'me  a gootrcban^  R45 
ter,  although  I persisted  in  disobedience  to  God  s law;  it  was  in  those  days  whedSre.  ^ 
passed  something  about  in  leaden  ewers  (8|.  ’ 

Bv  the  same : ^ 

Yon  swore,  [my  friendly  monitor,]  that  if  I again  became  love's  prisoner,  you  would 
blame  me  no  more,  but  strive  to  excuse  me.  But  what  annoys  me  in  yon  is  this:  you 
give  counsel  without  being  aware  that  you  know  not  {the  person  irAom  / lore). 

The  poetry  and  the  adventures  of  llammad  Ajrad  are  well  known.  He  died 
.\.  H.  1G1  (A.  D.  777-8).  {Accounts  vary  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  his 
deaths)  some  sav  that  he  was  a native  of  Wasil,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death, 
as  a Zindik,  outside  the  gate  of  Kufa,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaim.an  Ibn  Ali,  the 
governor  of  Basra,  in  the  year  l.">5  (A.  D.  772).  Others  stale  that  as  he  was 
going  from  al-Ahwkz  to  Basra,  he  died  on  the  way,  and  was  buried  on  a hill 
near  ,the  spot.  Bv  another  account,  his  death  is  placed  in  the  year  1G8 
(A.  D.  784—5). — When  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd,  whose  life  has  been  already  given 
254),  was  pul  to  death  in  the  Batiha,  his  body  was  removed  and  inter- 
red in,  tlie,  tontb  of  Hammtid  Ajrad  ; and  the  following  lines  were  inseribed  on 
the  grave-stone  byAbii  Hisham  al-Bahili,  who  happened  to  pass  that  way  : 

The  blind  followed  the  naitd  [ajrad),  and  they  therefore  sojourn  in  the  same  abode. 
They  are  both  in  the  hands  of  .\I4lik  (9)  and  in  hell : infidels  go  to  hell.  The  regions 
of  the  earth  said:  How  unwelcome  to  ns  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Hammfid  and  ^sb- 
shlr  1 

He  received  the  surname  of  .4jiad  from  the  following  circumstance: — When 
a boy,  he  was  playing  on  a very  cold  day,  quite  naked,  with  some  other  chil- 
dren, and  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  who  was  pas,sing  by,  said  : “ My  bov  ! you  are 
“ ajrad."  This  word  means  naked.  —Mukhadram,  or  mukhadrim,  is  a term 
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generally  employed  to  designate  a poet  who,  like  Labid,  an-Nabigha  al-Jaadi, 
and  others,  lived  before  and  after  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.  It  is  some- 
times made  use  of  in  a more  general  sense,  and  applied  to  poets  who  flourished 
under  two  different  dynasties.  {Arabs  of  the  desert)  have  been  heard  to  pro- 
nounce tliis  word  muhadram  and  muhadrini  {and  their  example  is  a good 
authority). 

<t)  See  Eichborn't  MonumwtaliUt.  At.  Ttb.  VII. 

(5)  Alt  Ibo  al-Jaed,  a bo/fs,  a traditlonlit.  a lo  the  family  of  Hlthun  and  a native  of  Baghdad, 

died  A.  II.  230  (A.  D.  aged  nioety-ait  yean.  During  the  last  tUly  yean  of  bis  lilh.  be  fasted  every 

second  day. — lAl-TIf).  Ad>Dahabi,  Tah.al'BuffAi.)  * 

(3)  See  note  (4),  page  438. 

(4)  lie  locked  his  door  to  avoid  giving  bospilaiity  to  the  strangen  vibo  might  arrive. 

(31  Literally:  whiU. 

(6)  That  Is:  he  will  be  punished  as  an  iiifldel.— See  Koran,  sural  3,  vene  t02. 

(7)  Zindik,  synonymous  with  atheist. 

(8;  That  something  was  tnna.  and  they  drank  It  out  of  leaden  ewers  leal  it  should  be  seen. 

(9;  M41ik  is  the  name  of  the  angel  who  guards  bell. 


ALB  SULAIMAN  AL-KHATTABI. 

Ahu  Sulaiman  llamd  Ilm  Muhammad  Ihn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Khattab  al-Kbattabi 
al-Busti  was  a jurisconsult,  a philologcr,  and  a traditionist.  He  is  tlic  author 
of  some  clever  works,  such  as  the  Ghartb  al-Hadith  {explanqtion  of  the 
difficult  expressions  found  in  the  Traditions  of  Muhammad) ; Madlim  as- 
Sunan  {the  distinctive  marks  of  thfi  Traditions),  being  a commentarv  on  the 
Sunan,  or  body  of  Traditions  compiled  by  Abu  Uiiwud;  the  Aaldm  as-Sunan 
{signs  of  the  Traditions),  containing  an  explanation  of  al-Bokhari*s  collection 
of  Traditions;  the  kitab  asShahdh  (1);  a treatise  on  the  object  of  prayer;  a 
work  in  which  he  corrects  the  mistakes  of  Traditionists,  etc.  When  in  Irak, 
he  learned  tlie  Traditions  from  Abil  Ali  as-Saflar,  Abd  Jaafar  ar-Razzaz,  and 
others,  and  his  own  authority  was  cited  for  Traditions  by  al-Hakim  Ibn  al-Bali, 
Ahd  al-Ghaffar  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Farisi,  Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  al-\Vabhab  Ibn 
Abi  Sahl  aUKIiattabi,  etc.  {dth^Thadlibi)  mentions  him  in  the  Yatima, 
and  gives  tlie  following  verses  of  his  composition  ; 
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It  is  not  the  pains  of  absence,  but  the  want  of  a sympathizinf;  friend,  which  is  the 
greatest  afBiction  man  can  suffer.  I am  as  a stranger  to  Bust  and  its  people,  yet  Bust  344 
is  my  birthplace  and  the  residence  of  my  family . 

He  gives  also  as  his,  the  fragments  which  follow: 

Man  may  find  a refuge  from  the  most  ferocious  boasts,  but  there  is  no  refuge  from 
the  wickedness  of  men.  How  many  have  escaped  (he  lion,  and  yet  you  will  not  see 
one  man  uninjured  by  another. 

Be  indulgent,  and  exact  nut  the  whole  amount  of  that  which  is  your  due.  Sparc  the 
unfortunate ; for  the  generous  man  never  requires  full  payment.  Avoid  excess  in  every 
thing  and  keep  a medium ; efforts  well  directed,  are  fbrtunate  in  their  commencement 
and  their  end. 

Other  verse,sof  his  are  quoted  by  the  same  author. — Abii  Sulaiman  al-Khat- 
tabi  was  the  Ibii  Sallam  (2)  of  his  time  for  learning,  philology,  rigid  devotion, 
and  fear  of  God ; he  resembled  him  also  as  a profes.sor  and  an  author.  He  died 
at  the  town  of  Bust,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  388  (March,  A.  D. 
!H18). — Khaltdhi  is  derived  from  the  name  of  his  ancestor  al-Khattab;  but 
some  say  that  he  was  descended  from  Zaid  Ibii  al-Khattab  (3),  for  which  rea- 
son it  was  that  he  bore  this  surname. — Busti  means  belonging  to  Bust,  a well- 
watered  and  wooded  city  in  Kabul,  between  Herat  and  GHazna. — Some  persons 
have  l>cen  heard  pronounce  Ahd  Sulaiman’s  name  of  Hamd  as  if  it  were 
Ahmad,  but  in  this  they  are  wrong.  Al-H,^kim  Ibn  al-Baii  says:  “1  asked 
“ a native  of  Bust,  the  doctor  Alni  'l-Kasim  al-Mozaffar  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  Muham- 
“ mad  whether  Abu  Sulaiman's  name  was  Ahmad  or  Hamd,  some  persons 
“ having  said  it  was  .Ahmad;  to  which  he  replied  that  h'e  heard  Abii  Sulaiman 
"himself  say:  ‘Hamd  is  the  name  by  which  I was  called,  hut  as  people 
" wrote  it  Ahmad,  I gave  it  up.’  AbA  ’l-Kasim  said  also : ‘ He  recited  to  me 
" these  verses  of  his  own  composition  : 

Whilst  you  live,  flatter  all  men,  for  you  are  in  the  abode  of  deceit.  He  who  knows 
my  dwelling,  and  he  who  knows  it  not,  will  soon  be  seen  with  repentance  for  their 
companion  (k). 


(I)  This  word  is  pointed  differently  in  each  manuscript,  and  the  work  itself  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 
I suspect  that  not  being  able  to  read  the  title,  he  omitted  it.  In  the  autograph  MS.  it  is  written 
tS]  The  life  of  AbA  Obaid  al'KAsim  Ibn  Sallim  is  given  in  this  work. 

(3)  See  page  281,  note(l). 

H)  The  sole  merit  of  the  original  lines  consists  in  alliteration. 
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HAMZA  IBN  HABIB  AZ-ZAIYAT. 

Abu  Omura  Hamza  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Omira  Ibn  Ismail,  a native  of  Kiifa,  and  a 
client,  by  enfranchisement,  to  the  tril>e  of  Akrama  Ibn  Ribi  at-Taimi,  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  az-Zaiyat.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
readers  of  the  Koran,  and  had  Abu  '1-Hasan  al-Kisai  for  a pupil ; he  himself 
had  been  taught  to  read  the  Koran  by  al-Aamash.  The  appellation  of  az- 
Zaij'dt  (the  .oilman)  was  given  to  him  because  he  used  to  transport  oil  from 
Kufa  to  Hulwan,  and  bring  back  cheese  and  walnuts.  He  died  at  Hulwan 
A.  H..I56  (A.  D.  772-3),  aged  .seventy-six  years. — Hulwiin  is  a city  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  Babylonian  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Persian  Irak. 


HUNAIN  IBN  ISHAK  AL-IBADI. 

S4it  Abu  Zaid  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  al-Ibadi,  the  celebrated  physician,  was  the  most 
eminent  man  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  possessed  a perfect  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  language  of  the  Vondnites,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  work  of  Eu- 
clid was  translated  into  Arabic.  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra,  who  came  after  him,  cleared 
up  the  difliculties  of  this  work  and  put  it  into  better  order.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Almagest  and  the  greater  part  of  those  honks,  composed  in  Greek 
by  physicians  and  philosophers,  which  have  been  rendered  into  Arabic.  Hunain 
was  the  most  laborious  of  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business  of  trans- 
latitig;  some  works  (iV  is  true)  were  executed  by  others.  Were  it  not  for 
tills,  persons  unacquainted  with  Greek  could  have  derived  no  henefit  from 
such  works,  and  it  is  certain  that  tbo.se  which  remain  untranslated  are  useless 
except  to  him  who  understands  that  language.  Al-Mamun  was  parlicularlv 
anxious  to  have  liooks  of  this  kind  turned  into  Arabic,  written  out  and 
corrected ; before  him,  Jaafar  and  other  members  of  the  Barmek  familv  had 
encouraged  the  undertaking,  but  the  efforts  of  al-Mamun  were  much  more 
successful  than  theirs.  Hunain  himself  composed  a great  number  of  useful 
treatises  on  medical  subjects.  The  life  of  his  son  Isliak  has  been  already  given 
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{page  187).  1 have  read  in  the  History  of  the  Physicians,  liiat  Hunain  went 

to  the  bath  every  day  after  his  ride,  and  had  water  poured  on  himself;  he 
would  then  come  out,  wrapped  up  in  a bed-gown,  and- ttking  a cup  of 
wine  with  a biscuit,  lie  down,  and  sometimes  fall  asleep^ 'till  such  time  as 
perspiration  should  cease ; he  would  then  get  up,  bum  perhuBctto  fumigate  his 
person,  and  have  dinner  brought  in ; tliis  consisted  in  a fattened  pullet 
stewed  in  its  gravy  and  a cake  of  bread  two  hundred  drachms  in  weight : , 
after  supping  the  gravy  and  eating  tlie  f(Vwl  and  the  bread,  he  took  a sleep, 
and  on  awaking  he  drank  four  pints  (rail)  of  old  wine;  if  he  felt  a desire  for 
fruit  freshly  gathered,  he  took  Syrian  apples  and  quinces.  This  was  his  habit 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  lie  died  on  Tuesday,  7th  Safar,  A.  H.  260  (December, 
A.  D.  873). — In  the  life  of  his  son,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jbddi  has  been 
already  given. — The  YonAnites  were  physicians  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Islamism;  they  were  sons  of  Yonkn  (1),  the  son  of  YaGih  (Japhet),  the  son  of 
Nuh  {Noah). 

(1}  Vondn  U most  probably  an  altered  form  of  l»*i;  or  Iw*ia.  ^ 


IBN  HAIYAN. 

;\bu  Marw.in  llaiyan,  a native  of  Cordova,  was  the  son  of  Khalaf  Ibn  Husain 
Ibn  llaiyan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  llaiyan  Ibn  Wahb  Ibn  llaiyan ; this  last  was 
a slave  enfranchised  by  the  emir  {and  Spanish  Omaijide  prince),  Abd  ar- 
Kahman  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan.  This  Ibn 
Haiyan  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Kiuib  al-Muktabis  Ji  Tarikh  al- 
Andalos  {the  book  of  him  who  desires  information  respecting  the  history  of 
Spain),  and  forming  ten  volumes  : he  composed  also,  on  the  same  subject,. the 
Kttdb  al-Mubtn  {the  discloser)  (1)  in  sixty  volumes.  Abu  -Ali  al-Ghassani 
speaks  of  him  in  these  terms : “ He  was  a man  advanced  in  age,  profound  in 
“ knowledge,  eminent  by  his  information  in  polite  literature  (wherein  he  w.as 
“ deeply  versed),  the  standard-bearer  of  history  in  Spain,  the  most  elegant 
writer,  and  tlie  ablest  composer  on  tliat  subject.  He  was  an  assiduous  dis- 
“ ciplc  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Amribn  Abi  ’1-Hubab(2),  (the  grammarian  and  pupil 
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“ of  Abu  Ali  ’1-KaIi,)  and  of  Abii  ’1-Ala  Said  al-Bagbdadi,  whose  work,  the 
“ Fiisuf,  he  got  by  heart  under  his  tuition.  He  learned  also  the  Traditions, 
" and  I heard  from  him  this  one:  To  felicitate,  three  (days)  after  the  occur- 
“ rence  of  a fortunate  event,  is  to  make  light  of  friendship ; and  to  offer 
“ consolation,  three  (days)  after  a misfortune,  is  to  encourage  ill  luck  to  come. 
“ He  died  on  Sunday,  27th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  469  (October,  A.  D.  1076), 
“ and  was  buried,  on  the  same  day  after  evening  prayers  (3),  in  tlie  cemetery 
“ of  ar-Rabad  {the  suburb).  He  was  born  in  377  (A.  D.  987-8).”  Al-Gas- 
sani  calls  him  a faithful  historian,  and  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Aun  (4)  mentions  him  in  these  terms : “ Ibn  Haiyan  spoke  with  elegance  and 
24B  wrote  with  precision ; he  never  intentionally  admitted  a false  statement  or  nar- 
“ ration  into  his  history.  — After  his  death,  1 had  a dream  in  which  I saw  him 
“ come  towards  me ; and  I rose  up  and  made  him  my  salutation,  which  he  rc- 
“ turned  in  smiling.  1 then  said  to  him : ‘AVliat  has  tliy  lord  done  to  thee  (5)  ?’ 
“ To  which  he  answered  : ‘ He  has  had  mercy  on  me.’ — ‘ And  the  history,’  said 
“ I,  ‘ which  you  wrote  ; did  you  repent  of  it  1 6)  V — ‘ It  is  true,’  he  replied,  ' I 
“ repented  of  it,  but  the  Almighty  received  my  excuses  with  kindness,  and 
“ pardoned  me.'  ” Mention  is  made  of  Ibn  Haiyan  hy  Ahu  Abd  Allah  al- 
Humaidi  in  his  Jadwat  al-Muktabis,  and  Ibn  BashkuwM  in  his  silat. 


(I)  For  iLc  lUIe  of  (bis  work  I followed  (be  orihographj  of  mj  tnamucrip(s  aod  of  Uajji  Khallfa'c 
Bibliographical  Diedonary,  but  the  autograph  manuscript  wrilea  it  al-jfa(ln. 

(1)  Ab(t  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  al-Aili  Ibn  Faraj  Ibn  Abi  ’Mlubib.  the  grammarian  and  Dative  of  Cor- 
dova. was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Abb  Ali  'l-K&li.  His  information  in  the  adencea  of  philology,  grammar.his- 
lury  and  the  Traditions  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the  roost  eminent  sAottAa.  and  be  merited  ge- 
neral esteem  by  his  piety  and  virtue.  He  died  at  Cordova  on  the  eve  of  Friday  the  30th  of  Muharram,  A.  H. 
400  [September.  A.D.  1009).  aged  nearly  ninety  jears.  He  was  buried  the  next  day  in  the  RuaAfa  cemetery, 
and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  the  kJidi  Ahmad  Ibn  ZlkwAn.  He  drew  his  origin  from  the 
Berber  tribe  of  Mairobda.  — (Ibn  Basbkuwll's 

(Sl'Lilcrally:  After  the  Aar.  Bee  note  (tl)«  page  346. 

(4)  Abo  Abd  Allah  Uuharojnad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  AOn  al-Ma4Rri.  bom  at  Cordova,  A.  U.  440  (A.  D.  104B-9). 
was  celebrated  as  a Traditionist  and  a jurisconsult;  pious  and  bumble,  he  avoided  society  and  passed  roost  of 
his  time  in  prayer  at  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova ; and  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  diCTn’ent  branebea 
of  seience,  he  spared  no  pains  in  augmenting  his  library  and  searching  for  rare  books.  He  died  A.  H.  513 
(A.  D.  1119;  - (Ibn  Bashkuwll's  5t7af.) 

(5}  The  usual  question  in  such  cases. 

(6)  BishUlory  was  merely  a worldly  book,  and  such  coroposilions  might  not  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
r.od. 
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KIIARIJA  THE  JURISCONSULT. 

Abu  Zaid  Kharija  Ibti  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  aUAnsari  was  one  of  (he  seven 
jui'isconsults  of  Medina  ; in  the  life  of  another  of  (hem,  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Abd 
ar-Rahman,  we  have  given  two  verses  which  contain  the  names  of  all  these  doctors 
(.see  page  264).  Kharija  was  a labi  (\)  of  high  eminence;  he  was  a child  in 
the  laUer  days  of  the  khalif  Othroan,  and  his  father  Zaid  Ibn  Thabit  (2)  was 
one  of  the  greatest  among  the  companions  of  Muhammad.  The  Prophet  said, 
in  speaking  ol  Zaid  “ The  most  skilful  among  you  in  calculating  the  shares 
“ of  property  to  which  heirs  an*  entitled  is  Zaid  (Afradukum  7,aidii)."  Kharija 
died  at  Medina,  A.  II.  99  (A.  D.  717-8),  or  100.  It  is  mentioned  by  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Saad  al-Wakidi,  in  his  Tabakdl,  that  Kharija  said  ; “ I had  a 
“ dream  and  methonght  1 built  up  a flight  of  stairs  contiiining  seventy 

steps,  and  when  I had  finished,  it  fell  down,  and  I am  now  in  my  seventieth 
“ year  and  that  very  year  he  died.  Ez-Zuhri  has  given  Traditions  on  his 
authority  (.'I  j. 

(I)  Sm  note  (3j,  pis«  4. 

•1‘  See  note  (2),  page  S7X 

(3)  The  TafroAijf  a(-FuAoA4  gtvei  a abort  ooliee  on  Kblrija  coiilaioiog  lome  facts  not  mentioned  by  Ibn 
KballlbAn,  for  which  reason  it  may  find  a place  here:  Abft  Zaid  RhkHja  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Thibit,  one  of 

**  the  seven  jurisconsults  of  Medina,  was  an  imim  whose  authority  and  eminence  were  unirersally  admitted. 

lie  died  at  Medina,  A H.  100,  aged  seventy  years.  As  a mu/Ii  be  gave  opinions  on  points  of  law  ; be 
**  drew  up  also  bonds  and  conveyances,  and  was  consulted  on  questions  relative  to  the  division  of  inherited 
*'  property,  such  as  bouses,  date-trees,  and  money  " This  last  word  may  perhaps  here  signify  /tods. 


KHALID  IBN  YAZII)  THE  OMAIYIDE. 

* V 

Abii  Hashim  Khalid  Ibn  Yatid  Ibn  Moawia'  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  al-Omawi  {member 
of  the  Omaiyide  family),  was  the  most  learned  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge.  He  wrote  a''.| discourse  on  chemistry  and  on 
medicine,  in  which  sciences  he  possessed  great  skill  and  solid  information,  and 
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{on  which)  lie  composed  some  epistles  which  show  his  proround  instruction 
and  superior  talent.  He  learned  the  art  {of  chemistry)  from  a Greek  monk 
(ar-Iiahib  ar-Riimi),  whose?  name  was  Marianos,  and  he  treated  of  it  in  three- 
c-pittJes,  one  of  which  contains  the  relation  of  what  passed  lictwecn  Marianos  and 
himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  learned  the  science,  and  the  enigmatical 
allusions  employed  by  his  master.  On  tliis  art  he  composed  numerous  pieces 
of  verse,  ImiUi  long  and  short,  which  testify  his  abilities  (a.t  a poet)  and  his  capa- 
city {as  a chemist) ; liesides  which  he  wrote  some  good  poetry  on  other  sub- 
jects, as,  for  instance,  the  following  ; 

The  bracelets  which  nniament  the  ancles  of  other  females  play  loosely  around  the 
lefi;  but  I sec  that  the  bracelets  of  Ramla  move  nut,  neither  doth  her  heart.  I love  the 
family  of  al-.Aww&m  for  the  lore  I bear  her,  and  for  her  sake,  I love  her  maternal 
uncles  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb. 

The  |KH?ni  from  which  these  verses  are  taken  is  of  considerable  length ; there  is 
an  anecdote  told  alxnit  Ramla  and  Abd  al-Malik  Ihn  Marwan,  which  is  so  well 
known  that  I abstain  from  relating  it  (t).  Khalid  had  a brother  called  .Alxi 
.Allah,  who  came  to  him  one  day  and  complained  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
contempt  and  insult  hy  al-AVMid,  son  of  Abd  al-Malik.  Kbiilid  went  imme- 
diately to  Abd  al-Malik  and  said:  “Commander  of  tbe  faithful!  al-\V'alid,  the 
“ Commander  of  the  faithful's  son,  has  treated  his  cousin  Abd  Allah  with  con- 
“ tempt  and  spoken  disdainfully  of  him."  Abd  al-Malik  rcQectcd  a moment, 
and  then  held  up  his  head  and  said  : “ Eerily  kings,  when  ther  enter  a city 
“ (hy  force),  waste  the  same  and  abase  the  most  powerful  of  the  inhabitants 
2A7  “ thereof,  and  so  wilt  these  do  (2).”  To  this  Khalid  replied  : “ And  when 
“ «-e  resolved  to  destroy  a city,  we  commanded  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who 
“ lived  in  afluence,  (to  ohey  our  apostle) ; but  they  acted  corruptly  therein  • 
“ wherefore  the  sentence  was  justly  pronounced  against  that  (city);  and  lee 
“ destroyed  it  with  an  utter  destruction  (3)." — “ Is  it  of  Abd  Allah  that  you 
“ are  speaking  ?"  said  Abd  al-Malik ; “by  Allah  1 he  came  into  my  presence  just 
“ now,  and  he  did  not  ojien  his  mouth  to  utter  a single  fault  of  language." — 
“ Is  it  of  al-Walid  that  you  are  s|ieaking  (4j  ?’’  retorted  Khalid.  “If  al-\Valid 
“ speak  badly,”  replied  tbe  khalif,  “his  brother  Sniaiman  do<?s  not.” — “ .And 
“ if  Al>d  Allah  speak  badly,”  answered  the  other,  “ his  brother  KhMid  does 
“ not.”  — Here  al-Walid  said:  “Be  silent,  Khalid!  for,  by  Allah!  you  are 
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“ nnl  counted  ns  one  of  the  caraean  or  one  of  the  troop  (5).” — “ Hearken, 
“ 0 Commamler  of  llie  failhfiil !”  said  Khalid  j and  turning  then  towards  al- 
Walid,  he  addressed  him  thus:  “ Fie  u[M>n  thee!  and  who  more  than  1 is  of 
“ the  raravan  and  the  troop?  My  grandfather  Abn  Sofyan  commanded  tlie 
“ caravan  (6),  and  my  grandfather  Oth.i  Ibn  Uahia  commanded  the  troop. 
“ Hadst  tliou  spoken  of  little  sheep  and  little  mountains,  and  Tdif,  and  said  ; 
“ God.  have  mercy  on  Othnidn  ! (7)  we  had  acknowledged  that  then  wast  in  tin- 
right.” — ^This  requires  some  explanation  : the  caravan  was  that  of  the  Koraish, 
whieh  Abu  Sofyan  was  conducting  from  Syria  when  the  blessed  Prophet  marched 
out  with  his  companions  to  seize  on  it;  the  news  of  this  reached  the  inhabitants 
of  >Iekka,  and  they  went  forth  to  defend  the  caravan,  having  at  their  head  Otba 
llm  Kahia.  On  reaching  the  Mo.slims,  the  combat  of  Bade  ensued.  Abu  So- 
fyitn  and  Ollw  were  lioth  ancestors  to  Khalid ; Aim  Sofyan  hv  tl>e  father's  side, 
and  Otba  by  the  mother's;  for  Hind,  Otlw’s  daughter,  was  the  mother  of  Moawia, 
Khalid’s  grandfather.  The  words  little  sheep  and  little  mountains,  etc.,  are 
an  allusion  to  al-Hakam  Ibn  Abi  '1-Aasi,  the  grandfather  of  Ahd  al-Malik,  who 
had  lx?en  banished  to  Taif  "by  the  blessed  Prophet ; he  there  kept  a flock  of 
sheep  and  took  refuge  in  a little  mountain  called  al-Karma,  where  he  remained, 
till  Othman,  on  his  accession  to  the  khalifat,  recalled  him ; for  al-Hakam  was 
Othman's  uncle.  It  is  .said  that  the  blessed  Prophet  authorised  Othm.in  to  do 
so  .as  soon  as  he  came  to  power. — Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  Khalid, 
but  what  is  here  given  may  suflice.  He  died  A.  H.  83  (A.  D.  704). 


it)  Ramil  ^lalt  filta  de  Zoba;r  tba  Elawwlm*  tbn  Khouaairtid  at  d'Qumm  Embib.  fcminr  Krlblla ; ellr 
^Uil  MCur^gerroiiDc  de  Moitab  IbD  Zobijr.  Ramla  fut  d'abord  ^pooi^  l»ar  on  Coraychitc  DOfomd  Othmin 
6U  d' Abdallah,  donl  ella  eut  un  flU  nontn^  Abdallah  Ibo  OthmAn  qul  deviol  I'^poui  de  Soucayna  fille  de 
U(»sMyn  Gif  d'AU.  Apres  la  d^faile  et  la  morl  d’Abdallah  Ibii  Zobajr,  qui  ditpulail  le  califal  Abdclmellk  61s 
df  Merman.  Khalid  GU  de  Yexid  ayaot  en  p^lerinage  a la  Mekkc,  doiil  Iladjadj  gouverneur,  y ^pauta 
Ramla  alon  reuve.  SoucayDi  le  moatrait  fort  indocile  a ton  inari  Abdallah  flU  de  Ramla.  Un  jour  Ramla  w 
pretcnla  au  califo  Abdclniclik,  >e  plaigoit  viveroent  de  I'humeur  de  Sourayna  et  denaDda  au  calife  qu’il  frn< 
playkl  fon  autoriU*  pour  la  rendre  plus  soumise  a son  marl.  Abdelnielik  refusa  el  dit:  **  Que  Teui-tii  y falro? 
**  C'est  ^otirayna  fille  de  Houiayii.— -Que  rr  »oit  Soucayna.  repliqua  Ramla,  je  la  vaut  blen.  Ha  famllle  ila 
**  maison  de  Khouwaylid)  a donnd  le  jour  a la  plus  noble  fille  (FAtlma}.  un  marl  (Elawwitn)  a la  plus  llluslr  r 
*'  femme  iSafiyya  fille  d’AbdelmoilaUb],  unc  femme  (Kbadidja)  k rhomu>e  le  plus  Eminent  (Hafaomet).  que 
" la  famine  de  Soucayoa  (la  maison  de  Hkchim)  puisse  se  glorifier  d’avoir  produils.**- Abdelroelik,  surprif 
de  sa  fiert^.  Iiii  dit:  Rnmla.  je  voia  qu'Orwa  fils  de  Zobayr  m'a  iromp#  a ton  ^gaid  (en  m'eogageaot  a per- 
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**  RMttre  ion  ntrUgf  tfcc  Khilidi.  II  t‘4  dona<*  au  conlrAire  un  «vii  uUle,  reprtt  Rimli;  car  lu  a«  tu^  mon 
*'  frere-gemuio  Hociab.  cl  Oma  peasaii  avec  raison  que  (tans  le  lien  qni  m'unit  rnaioicnant  a la  families  jc 
**  saurais  me  venger  dc  toi/'<~(Aghinl  IV.  f.  35  t*  et  36.)  — Nolc  communicated  by  H.  Causain  de  Perceval. 
iS)  Koran,  aural  27,  verae  34. 
iS)  Ibid,  aural  17»  verse  17. 

Alluding  to  al*Walld*a  well-known  ignorance  of  pure  Arabic.  AbA  '1-FedA'i  Aonala.  A.H.  96. 

(5^  A proverbial  espreasioo,  signifying.  That  ia  none  of  your  buaineaa,  yon  are  net  conaidered  aa  one  of  ua 
or  of  our  family. 

;6)  At  Badr,  in  A.H.  2. 

(7*  This  will  be  etplained  farther  on. 


KIIALID  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  AL-KASRI. 

KhaliH  al-Kasri,  surnamed  Abu  Yazid  and  Abu  'l-Haitham  also,  was  son  of 
Alai  Allah  Ibn  Yazid  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Kurz,  a descendant  of  (he  tribe  of  Bajila 
llirough  that  of  Kasr.  Ibn  al-KaIbi  mentions  him  in  (he  Jamharat  an- 
Nisab,  (find  traces  up  bis  genealogy)  thus  : Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Y azid 
Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Kurz  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Shams  Ibn  Ghanif;hama 
Ibn  Jarir  Ibn  Shikk  Ibn  Saab  Ibn  Yashkor  Ibn  Ruhm  Ibn  Afrak  Ibn  Afsa  Ibn 
iSudair  Ibn  Kasr  Mitlik  Ibn  Abkar  Ibn  Anmar  Ibn  Arash  Ibn  Anir  Ibn  al- 
Ghanth  Ibn  Nabt  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kahlan  Ibn  Saba  Ibn  Y'ashhob  (1) 
Ibn  Yarub  Ibn  Kahtan. — Khalid  was  appointed  governor  of  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian Iiak  by  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  the  Omaiyide;  liefore  that,  in  the  year 
89  ;'A.  D.  707-8),  he  was  governor  of  Mekka.  His  mother  was  a Christian,  and 
his  grandfather  Yazid  was  one  of  Uie  companions  of  Muhammad.  KhMid  was 
counted  among  the  most  elegant  and  correct  pulpit-orators  of  the  Arabian  nation : 
he  was  also  very  beneficent  and  generous  to  profusion  in  his  donations.  On  one 
of  the  days  in  which  he  gave  public  audience  to  poets,  a person  who  had  com- 
posed two  verses  in  bis  praise  entered  the  hall,  but  on  hearing  the  long  poems 
which  the  others  recited,  he  thought  his  own  too  trilling,  and  therefore  re- 
mained silent  (ill  they  had  withdrawn.  Being  (hen  asked  by  Khalid  what  he 
wanted,  he  replied  : “ 1 composed  a piece  in  praise  of  the  emir,  but  on  hearing 
“ those  of  the  others,  I considered  my  own  two  verses  as  an  unworthy  tri- 
bute." On  tills,  KbMid  asketl  to  hear  (hem,  and  (he  |k>c(  recited  these  lines: 
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You  slMiwered  gifts  upon  me  till  you  restored  me  new  life;  you  bestowed  on  me  with 
such  abundance,  that  I thought  you  were  in  jest.  But  you  are  beneficence  itself;  you  -Alt 
are  the  son  of  beneficence  and  its  father!  Sworn  brother  to  beneficence!  that  qua- 
lity cannot  abandon  you. 

Klialid  then  asked  him  what  he  required,  and  on  Icarnin;;  from  him  that  he 
was  oppivssed  with  debts,  he  ordered  tliem  to  be  paid  and  made  him  a present 
to  a similar  amount. — {The  khalif)  Ilisham  Ihn  Abd  aUMalik  wrote  to  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  said  : “lam  told  that  a man  stood  up  in  your  presence 
“ and  spoke  these  words  : God  is  beneficent,  and  so  art  thou!  God  is  gene- 
“ rous,  and  so  art  thou!  and  that  he  thus  summed  up  ten  qualities  common 
“ to  you  and  God.  Now,  1 swear  by  Allah ! that  if  you  do  not  exculpate 
“ yourself,  I shall  declare  it  lawful  to  shed  your  blootl.”  To  this  Khalid  wrote 
iti  reply : “ It  is  true,  0 Commander  of  tlie  faithful ! that  a man  stood  up 
“ iK'forc  me  and  said  : God  loves  the  generous,  and  1 love  thee  for  the  liwe 
“ God  bears  thee.  But  there  is  something  worse  than  this  : Ibn  Shukai  ’l-Iki- 
“ jali  (2)  stood  up  before  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  and  said  : ‘ W'hich  do 
“you  like  best,  your  lieutenant  {khalif)  or  your  ambassador  {apostle)!'  to 
“ whieh  you  replied  : ' My  lieutenant,  most  certainly.’  And  then  that  man 
“ said : ‘ You  arc  the  khalif  {lieutenant)  of  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  apostle 
“ {ambassador)  (3).’  Now  the  punishment  of  death,  inflicted  on  a {poor)  man 
“ of  the  tribe  of  Bajila  {such  as  I am,)  is  a less  grievous  thing  to  the  world  at 
“ large  than  that  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  should  be  an  infidel.”  Ii  is 
at-Tabari  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  History.  Doubts  were  east  on  the 
sincerity  of  Khalid's  religious  belief,  as  he  had  built  a chuivh  for  his  mother  to 
pray  in : it  was  alluding  to  this,  that  al-Farazdak  said ; 

God  curse  the  camel  which  came  with  swinging  trot,  and  bore  to  us  Kh&lid  froin 
Damascus ! How  can  he  be  an  imim  (h)  to  the  people,  he  whose  mother  believes  not 
in  the  unity  of  God  ? He  has  built  for  his  mother  a convent,  wherein  is  a cross ; and 
through  hatred,  he  has  destroyed  the  minarets  of  mosques. 

In  the  month  of  the  lirsi  Jornada,  .A.  H.  120  'May,  .A.  D.  7.38),  Ilisham 
de|)o<ed  KhMid  from  the  government  of  the  two  Ir.aks;  at-Tahari  says  in  hi.s 
History  ; “ ilisham  deposed  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  governor  of  Irak,  and  confided 
“ the  administration  of  that  province  to  KliMid,  in  the  month  of  Shawwal, 

“ A.  H.  10.5  (.March,  .A.  D.  724);  he  afterwards  replaced  Khalid  by  Yiisuf  Ibn 
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“ Omar  ath-Thakafi,  cousin  lo  al-HajjJj.  He  deprived  KliMid  of  his  oflice  for 
“ ihe  following  reason  ; A woman  went  lo  him  (Klitilid  one  day  and  said  : 
‘‘  ‘ May  God  dintl  the  emir!  i am  a Moslim  woman,  and  your  admit  (5)  such 
“ and  such  a one,  the  Magian,  seized  upon  me  and  forced  me  to  the  evil  deed, 
“ and  has  made  me  hateful  to  mys<‘lf,'  To  this  Kfialid  said  : ' How  did  you 
“ find  his  prepuce  (C)  ?'  Hassan  an-Nalwiti  [the  Nabatean)  wrote  to  Hishani  in- 
“ forming  him  of  the  cimimstance,  and  at  the  moment  Qbe  teller  came),  Mhhant 
“ had  with  him  an  envoy  sent  to  him  on  business  by  Yiisuf  Ibn  Omar  the 
“ governor  of  Yemen : he  detained  him  till  night  had  set  in,  and  then  called 
“ for  him  and  gave  him  a writing,  by  which  (his  masler)  Yusuf  was  named 
“ governor  of  Irak,  empowered  lo  exact  fi-om  Khalid  and  his  agents  a strict  ae- 
" count  of  their  administration,  and  authorised  to  leave  l>ehind  him  his  son  as-!salt 
“ lo  govern  the  province  of  Yemen.  On  receipt  of  this  document,  Yhsuf  set 
“ out  from  Sana,  accompanied  by  a few  persons,  and  proceeded,  on  the  camels 
“ 'ttf  ihe  post  eilahtistanenl)  to  Kiifa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
“ the  seventeenth  day.  He  immcdiatclv  seized  on  Khalid  and  his  admih,  cast 
“ him  into  prison,  examined  into  his  conduct,  tortured  him,  and  finally  put 
“ him  to  death  in  the  reign  of  al-Walid  Ibn  Yazid.  It  is  said  that  he  placed 
“ the  feet  of  hi4  prisoner  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  he  then  forced 
“ together  until  the  feet  wen-  crushed  to  pieces  ; he  next  placed  the  pieces  of 
“ wood  on  the  legs,  which  he  broke  in  the  same  manner;  then  on  the  thighs; 
“ and  lastly  on  the  back;  when  the  back  was  broken,  his  victim  died.  Uur- 
“ ing  these  tortures,  Khalid  neither  uttered  a groan  nor  s[K>ke  a word.”  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Hira,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  120  'Octolter- 
INovcmber,  A.  D.  743);  some  .say,  however,  in  the  month  of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  12.’> 
September,  A.  D.  743).  He  was  buried  during  tlie  night  somewhere  in  Hira. 
This  city  lies  at  one  parasang's  distance  from  Kufa;  and  w'as  the  residence  of  the 
Mundir  family,  the  kings  of  the  Arabs. — When  Khiilid  was  in  Yusuf  ath-Tha- 
kali's  prison,  the  jmet  Abu  ’sh-Shaghb  al-Absi  com|)08e<l  in  his  praise  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ffamdsa  (7)  : 

1.0 ! the  best  of  men,  living  or  dead,  is  a prisoner  to  a Thaketitc,  and  kept  by  them 
iMU  in  bonds  I By  Allah  I thongh  you  make  Khllid  inhabit  a prison,  in  which  you  allow 
him  to  walk — but  as  one  oppressed  with  the  burden  (of  ki>  cAmns);  yet  'twas  he  nhu 
dispelled  the  misfortunes  of  the  wretched,  and  poured  forth  his  donations  copious  as 
a torrent.  He  erected  for  his  family  an  edifice  of  honourable  deeds,  and  bestowed  his 
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gilt!)  on  the  worthy  and  the  undeserving.  Though  you  imprison  al-Kasri,  you  cannot 
imprison  his  name;  you  cannot  imprison  the  bounty  which  he  shows  towards  the  .Vra- 
bian  tribes. 

Yiisuf  mjiiiivd  of  Khaficl  the  daily  payment  of  a fixed  sum,  and  he  put  him 
to  the  torture  when  he  did  not  comply.  Abu  VShaghb  having  composed  these 
laudatory  '\tscs,  transmitted  them  to  Khalid,  and  received  in  return  seventy 
thousand  dirhems,  which  sum  the  prisoner  was  holding  in  readiness  for  the 
payment  ^10  had  to  make’  that  day.  At  the  same  time,  Khalid  excused  himself 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  present,  saying,  “ You  sec  what  state  I am  in and 
the  poet  returned  the  gift,  with  these  words:  “ It  is  not  for  money  that  I cele- 
“ brated  your  praises  whilst  you  were  in  this  state,  hut  through  gratitude  for 
your  kindness  and  your  bounty.”  Khalid  sent  it  back  to  him,  conjuring 
him  to  accept  of  it,  and  Abii  ’s-Shaghb  at  length  consented  to  receive  it. 
When  Yiisuf  was  informed  of  this,  he  called  in  Khalid  and  said;  “What 
“ induced  you  to  do  so?  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  torture?” — “ It  is  easier  for 
“me,”  replied  Khalid,  “to  die  under  the  torture,  than  to  abstain  from  la- 
“ vishing  wealth,  especially  on  those  who  celebrate  my  praise.” — Abii  ’1-FaraJ 
al-lspahiini  says  that  Kh.ilid  was  a descendant-of  S/iikk  al-Kdhin  {the  diviner), 
and  dial  he  was  the  son  of  Ahd  Allah  Ihn  Asad  Ibn  Yazid  Ihn  Kurz.  “ Kurz," 
says  he,  “ was  a (mere)  pretender  (to  an  Arabic  descent);  he  was  in  realilv  a 
.lew,  but,  on  the  commission  of  some  crime,  he  lied  to  the  trilie  of  Rajila,  and 
“ then  entitled  himself  a Bajelitc.  Some  say  that  he  was  a slave  to  the  tribe 
“ of  Ahd  al-Kais  and  a son  of  Aamir  Zu  ’r-Rukat  (Admir  with  the  patch), 
“ who  was  so  called  because  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  covered  it 
“ with  a patch.  Aamir  was  son  to  Abd  Shams,  the  son  of  Juwain,  the  son  of 
“ Shikk  the  diviner,  the  son  of  Kaab.”  Shikk  was  son  to  the  aunt  of  Satih 
the  diviner,  who  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Prophet : a full  account  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  dream  relative  to  that  event  is  given  in  (Ibn  llishdnts) 
Sirat  ar-Hnsdl  (life  of  the  Prophet)  (8).  Shikk  and  Satih  were  two  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ; Satih’s  form  was  that  of  a human  body  deprived  of  its 
members  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground ; his  face  was  in  his  breast,  and 
he  had  neither  head  nor  neck  (9).  He  could  not  sit  up  except  when  angry  ; 
he  then  swelled  and  took  a sitting  posture.  Shikk  was  half  a man,  for 
which  reason  he  was  named  Shikk  (half);  he  had  only  one  arm  .and  one  leg. 
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Those  two  beings  were  empowered  to  make  the  predictions  which  arc  so  cele- 
brated (10).  They  were  both  born  on  the  day  in  which  Tarija  the  divineress 
died  ; Tarifa  was  the  daughter  of  al-Khair  al-Himyari  and  wife  of  Anir  Mnzai- 
kia  ;d1)  the  son  of  al-A.imir  Ma  s-Sam.i  (12).  On  tlieir  birth,  she  had  llieni 
hronght  to  her  and  spat  in  their  mouths,  pretending  that  she  tints  made  them 
the  heirs  of  her  knowledge  and  her  art  of  divinatioa.  .She  died  immediately 
after,  and  was  buried  at  al-Johfa  (13).  Sliikk  and  Satih  both  lired  six  hundred 
years  d-'t). — Kasri  means  Monging  to  Kasr  Ibn  Abkar,  a braneb  of  the  tribe 
of  Rajila. 

;1'  Aribiao  genMloghU  arr  not  agreed  reupccUng  the  pronuocialion  of  U|U  name;  aone  say  U is  VosAjob. 

(2>  I have  been  unable  to  procure  any  information  respecting  this  person;  and  I doubt  if  this  be  a proper 
name.  It  may  signify  fbs  son  of  tht  vrttchtd  BajtiUo,  and  chat  the  writer  of  the  letter  meant  his  own  son. 

,3]  Consequently.  God  loves  you  belter  than  Muhammad. 

4'  The  tralm  presided  at  public  prayers;  and  governors  of  provinces,  such  as  Khilid  was,  acted  as  imAms 
by  virtue  of  their  office. 

(Si  See  page  444,  note  (3). 

It  is  neodleai  to  call  to  the  reader's  recollection  that  Moslinis  are  circumcised. 

7i  SceHamIsa,  page  4lV. 

:8)  This  most  veracious  narrative  is  reproduced  by  Abb  '1-Feda  in  bis  Annals,  vol.  I.  p.  8 at 

,11)  Ibn  KhallilUn  inserts  these  absurd  fables,  because  they  were  currently  believed  by  the  Moslims,  and 
are  gravely  related  by  their  ancient  aulbprs  as  rircumsiances  corroborative  of  the  divine  misvion  of  Muhammad. 

(10''  Those  were  predictions  relative  to  the  coming  of  Muhammad,  as  has  been  already  said,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  dike  of  Mareb.  See  M.  de  iiscy's  M^motra  sur  dti'ars  l^r^nemeiw  d*  IBUtoirt  dtJ  Arabti 
avnnt  Mahomot,  page  IA5. 

(ItJ  See  the  extract  from  al-MasOdi  given  in  the  Memoir  just  cited,  pages  151  and  20ft. 

(ti)  See  Rasmussen's  BUt.crab.  antt  p.  43. 

13)  This  place  is  situated  between  Medina  and  Mekka. 

(14}  This  could  not  be  otherwise  If  they  foretold  the  nipture  of  the  dike  of  Mareb.  and  were  still  living  at 
the  time  of  Muhammad’s  birth,  as  grave  doctors  say. 


AL-KHIDK  IBN  AKIL  AL  IRBALI 

Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Khidr  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Akil  Ibn  Nasr  al-Irbali  {native  of  Ar- 
hela)  was  a Shafile  doctor,  croincnl  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  his  sect ; he  was  skilled  in  controversy  and  in  the  an  of 
calculating  the  shares  of  inherited  properly  to  which  each  heir  is  entitled. 
He  studied  at  Baghdad  under  al-Kia  al-Harrasi  {Abii  'l-f/asan  Alt)  and  llm 
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as-Shashi  (^/tbu  Bakr),  and  hp  there  became  acquainted  with  a number  of  the 
chief  doctors,  lie  then  rettimrd  to  Arhela,  wlien?  a college  was  built  for  him 
to  profess  in  by  Abu  Mansur  Saraftikin  az-Zaini,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
city.  This  college  fs  the  one  called  Madrasa!  al-Kald  {the  college  of  the 
fortress).  It  was  (bunded  in  the  year  533  (A.  D.  1138-9).  lie  gave  lessons  in 
it  for  some  lime,  and  was  the  first  who  over  professed  at  Arhela.  A great  num- 
ber of  excellent  works  were  •omposed  by  him  on  the  interpelralion  of  the  SliSO 
Koran,  jurisprudence,  'Wad  otller  sciences.  One  of  his  works  contains  six  and 
twenty  sermons,  stated  to  have  Ix'cn  pronounced  by  the  Apostle  of  God  (Mu- 
hammad \ and  all  of  them  supporicil  by  good  authorities  (I).  Great  numbers 
studied  under  him  and  derived  profit  from  his  tuition.  He  was  a man  of  holi- 
ness, mortified  life,  devolion,  and  piety ; careless  of  worldly  goods,  and  ani- 
mated with  a soul  sanctified  by  God.  Ihn  Asakir  mentions  him  with  high 
commendation  in  his  History  of  Damascus ; he  had  visited  that  city  and  resided 
in  it  for  some  time,  but  returned  afterwards  to  Arhela.  Amongst  those  who 
finished  their  education  under  him  was  the  dwTor  Dia  ad-din  Othman  al-Had- 
bani  (2),  the  expositor  of  (/4hii  /shak  asShirdzi's  work)  the  Muhaddab.  (His 
life  will  be  found  in  the  letter  ain).  Another  of  his  pupils  who  attained  emi- 
nence, was  his  brother's  son,  Izz  adnlin  Aim  '1-Kasim  Nasr  Ihn  Akil  Ihn  Nasr. 
Al-Khidr  was  Imrn  A.  H.  478  (A.  D.  1085-G);  he  dicil  at  Arliela  on  the  eve  of 
Friday,  14th  of  tlie  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  567  (February,  A.  D.  1 172),  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  college  situated  in  the  suburb.  His  tomb  stands  there  alone 
and  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage : I have  visited  it  frequently.  On  his  death, 
the  vacant  professorships  in  the  two  colleges  were  filled  by  his  nephew  Izz  ad- 
din (glory  of  religion)',  a man  of  talent,  Imrn  at  Arliela  in  the  year  534  (.\.  I). 
1139-40).  He  was  banished  from  tliat  city  by  the  sovereign  al-Malik  al-Muaz- 
zam  Muzaffar  ad-din,  whose  displeasure  he  had  incurred,  and  proceeiled  to 
Mosul,  where  the  following  lines  were  addressed  to  him  from  Baghdad  by  his 
friend  Yakut  ar-Rumi  (whose  life  shall  be  given  later): 

0 son  of  Akill  dread  not  the  violence  of  thy  enemies,  though  they  betray  that  ha- 
tred which  was  hidden  in  their  bosoms.  The  day  has  come  in  which  some  moo 
oblige  thee  to  depart  thy  land,  becanse  they  see  in  thee  such  merit  as  their  own 
land  never  possessed.  It  is  thus  that  the  ravens  detest  the  presence  of  the  white  falcon, 
whose  plumage  appears  to  advantage  when  contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  their 
own. 
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In  this  he  alluded  to  the  persons  who  traduced  him  and  turned  the  sovereign 
against  him.  This  occurred,  as  far  as  I know,  in  the  year  602  or  GOIt  (A.  U. 
1205-7],  hut  Ibn  fiatish  says  that  it  took  place  in  606.  That  same  year,  the 
Georgians  sallied  forth  and  took  Alerend,  a city  in  the  dependencies  of  Ader- 
bijan,  near  Arbcia ; they  plundered  it,  massacred  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
led  the  rest  into  captivity.  As  this  happened  at  the  time  of  Izz  ad-din's  ex- 
pulsion from  Arbela,  his  son  Sharaf  ad-din  {twhlenexs  of  religion)  Muhammad 
was  induced  hy  the  circumstance  to  compose  the  following  verses : 

If  (ikou  of  ArMa)  drive  unjustly  (our]  females  from  their  homes  and  act  with  an 
excess  of  tyranny,  we  have  before  ns  a similar  example,  in  those  whom  the  Georgians 
treated  with  cruelty  and  drove  from  Mcrcnd. 

This  Sharaf  ad-din  had  a great  talent  for  the  Diibait  (or  couplet) ; I should 
give  here  some  specimens  of  his  composition,  were  I not  afraid  of  lengthening 
this  notice  too  much. — Izz  ad-din  dwelt  outside  of  Mosul  in  the  convent  of  Ibn 
as-Shahrozuri,  and  received  a pension  from  the  lord  of  that  city.  lie  remained 
there  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  Friday,  13th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  or  of 
the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  619  (May  or  July,  A.  D.  1222),  and  was  interred  at 
, Tall  Tauba  (3).  His  mother  was  aunt  to  Imad  ad-din  Muhammad  Ilm  Yu- 
nus (4);  his  son  Sharaf  ad-din  died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  2Sth 
Muharram,  A.  H.  633  (October,  A.D.  1235),  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  tlie  Sdfis  ; he  was  Imm  at  Arlwla,  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  572  (Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  1177],  He  studied  jurisprudence  under  his  father  and  liniid  ad-din 
Ibn  YAnus,  and  was  taught  belles-lettres  by  Abii  '1-Harem  Makki. — Sara/iikin 
Sttl  was  a mamlAk  belonging  to  Zain  ad-din  Ali,  tlie  lord  of  Arbela  and  the  father 
of  MuzalTar  ad-din ; he  was  an  Armenian  by  birth,  and  a virtuous  man,  for 
which  reason  his  marter  gave  him  his  lilmrty,  took  him  into  favour,  placed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him  his  lieutenant  in  the  government. 
He  built  a number  of  mosques  in  Arbela  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
founded  the  college  of  which  we  have  spoken  : he  raised  also  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Paid,  situated  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Mckka  (5),  and  left  many 
other  monuments  of  his  piety,  all  creeled  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  559  (August,  A.  D.  1164). 
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(1)  Supported  by  good  authorities : that  is,  accompanied  vitb  the  names  of  the  Traditionists  by  whom  thev 
had  , been  banded  down. 

(3)  Ba^Ani  is  correct,  not  HadiAni,  as  in  the  Arabic  text. 

(3)  Sec  note  (S),  page  40A. 
t4)  His  Ufe  is  given  in  this  work. 

i5)  This  place,  which  lies  half-way  helween  KOfa  nnd  Mekka,  is  noticed  by  Abh  l-Feda  in  hU  Geography. 


IBN  B.^SHKl\VAL 

.4bii  'l-Kasim  Khalaf  Ibn  .\bd  al-Malik  Ibn  Masiid  Ilm  Bashkuwal  Ibn  Yusuf 
Ibn  Uaha  Ibn  Daka  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  AM  al-Karim  Ibn  W'afid  al-Kbazraji  al-Ansari 
al-Kortnbi  (ilescentlrd  from  the  y^risdrs  of  the  tribe  of  KhazraJ  and  a native 
of  Cordova),  was  one  of  the  great  learned  men  of  Spain,  lie  composed  a num- 
ber of  useful  works,  amongst  others,  the  Silat  (gift),  intended  hy  him  as  a con- 
tinuation to  Ibn  al-Faradi's  (1)  historv  of  the  learned  of  Spain,  and  in  which  he 
has  collected  ( the  lives  of)  a great  many  persons.  He  composed  also  a short 
history  of  Spain,  in  which  he  displayed  his  usual  ability,  and  a work  called  the 
Kitdb  al-Ghan'dmid  wa  ’l-Mubhamdt  Ibook  of  obscure  and  doubtful  allu- 
sions), in  which  he  mentions  and  sfiecifies  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Traditions : in  this  work  he  followed  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Khatih  of  Baghdad  in  his  treatise  written  on  the  same  subject.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a little  volume,  in  which  he  mentions  those  Traditionists 
who  handed  down  the  Muwatta  (when  yet  unpublished),  on  the  authority 
of  (their  master)  MMik  (who  composed  it).  He  has  classed  their  names  in 
alphabetical  order,  to  the  number  of  seventy-three.  Another  small  volume  of 
his  is  entitled  : The  suppliants  Jor  Cod' s assistance  under  tribulations  and 
trouble,  those  humbly  resigned  to  him  in  their  wishes  and  desires,  and  those 
to  whose  prayers  he  hearkened,  and  whom  he  blessed  with  miraculous  favours. 
Besides  the  altove,  he  composed  other  works.  Abu  'l-Khatt.ab  Ibn  Dihva  says; 
“ 1 learned  from  a note  in  the  handwriting  of  my  master”  - meaning  Ibn  Bash- 
kuwM — “ that  he  finished  his  Silat  in  the  month  of  die  first  Jumada,  A.  H. 
“ 534  (January,  A.  D.  1140),  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  on  Monday,  the 
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“ Urd  (some  say  the  8th)  of  Zii  ’l-Hijja,  A.  II.  404  (October,  A.  D.  1101).  He 

t 

“ died  at  Cordova  on  the  eve  of  Wwlnesday,  8th  Ramadan,  A.  II.  578  (January, 
“ A.  D.  1 183),  and  was  hurled  on  that  Wednesday,  when  the  afternoon  pravers 
“ were  over,  in  the  cemetery  of  Ibn  Ablias,  near  the  tomb  of  Yahya  Ibn  Yah- 
“ ya  (2).”  — His  father  Abti  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Masiid  died  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  and  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Monday 
25tb  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  53.3  (February,  A.  D.  1130),  at  about  the  age 
of  eighty  (3). 


(I)  llu  life  ii  given  by  Ibn  Khallikia. 

(Hj  His  life  nill  be  found  in  ibis  nork. 

(3)  Abd  al'Mahk  was  a Traditionisl»  a juriaconsull  of  the  of  Malik,  and  an  Asiiduoua  reader  of  the 
Koran.— ^Jbn  Bafthkun&l'i  .S'f/af.) 


KHALIFA  IBN  HAIYAT. 

Abu  Amr  Khalifa  Il)ii  Haiyat  Ibn  Abi  Hubaira  Khalifa  Ibn  Haiyat  al-Osfuri, 
surnamed  Sliabdb,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Shaiban,  a native  of  Basra,  and 
the  author  of  the  Tabakdt  {\),  was  a hafiz  versed  in  history,  acquainted  with 
the  adventures  of  tlie  ancient  .Arabs,  and  gifted  with  great  talents.  Al-Bokhari 
gives  traditions  on  his  authority  in  the  Sahih  and  in  his  historical  work  (2), 
and  he  is  cited  also  by  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanltal,  Abii  Yala  of  Mosul  (3), 
al-IIasan  Ihn  Sofyan  an-Nasawi  (4),  and  others ; he  himself  quoted  as  his 
authorities  .Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina,  Yazid  Ibn  Ziirai  (5),  Abu  Dawud  at-Tayalisi  (G), 
St19  Durust  Ibn  Hamza,  and  olliers  of  the  same  class.  He  died  in  tlie  month  of  Ra- 
madan, A.  II.  230  (May,  A.  D.  845).  Ibn  As4kir  says,  in  his  Mojam,  or 
alphabetical  list  of  the  great  jurisconsults  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  six 
imams  (7),  that  he  died  A.  II.  240  (A.  D.  854-5)  or  246. — The  relative  ad- 
jective Osfuri  is  derived  from  oifur  (carlhamus  linclorum),  a substance  used 
for  dying  clotli  red.— It  is  not  known  with  certainty  for  what  reason  he  was 
surnamed  Shabdb. — His  grandfather  Abii  Hubaira  Khalifa  Ibn  Haiyat  died  in 
tlie  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  160  (April-May,  A.  D.  777).  Abd  Amr  himself 
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said  that  his  (jraiidratiier  Khalifa  and  Shoha  Ihn  al-Hajjaj  (8)  died  in  the  sahte 
month. 


(1)  TbU  ii  probabljr  tlw  work  mcnliaiird  bjr  Hajji  Khalirt  under  the  title  ot  robukdt  ar-Auvdr  (Clauifra- 
tioH  of  t.U  Aiitorieai  Tradilionistt);  a «orl  of  bio^aphical  dictionary. 

(2)  Moliced  by  Ifajji  Khalifa  in  hi*  Riblingrapby.  See  No.  2174. 

(3)  See  note  [2i,  page  212. 

(4)  The  hdfii  AbA  'l'Abb4i  ab-llasan  Ibo  SofyAn  Ibn  AAmir  ai-ShaibIni  an-Nasawi  (of  tht  iribt  ofSi^ai^ 
bdn  and  native  of  Naxa  in  KhorA*An\  studied  jurisprudence  under  Abd  Thaur  page  6),  and  learned 
the  Traditions  from  Ibn  Hanbal  and  others,  lie  was  chief  TradUionist  of  Kborasan  while  he  lived,  and  he 
composed  a eelebrated  Jlfuaiwid  (see  p.  313.  note  (7)  ).  Died  in  RamadAn.  303  (March.  A.  D.  0161.  at  BAtouz 

a village  situated  at  three  miles  from  >'asa.~-i.Ad-Dababi’s  TdrlAA  o/-/j/dm;  MS.  No.  646.'i— In  the 


printed  Arabic  test  of  Ibn  KballikAo,  the  Ad/fs  Abb  'l*AbbAi  is  surnamed  an^Saeri,  not  art-.Viuotri;  rhe 
autograph  manuscript  has  also  ari'A'aari.  but  this  reading.  I am  inclined  to  ibiok.  Is  erroneous. 

(5}  Abb  Moawia  Yaztd  Ibn  Zural  il-Absi  (member  of  the  (riba  of»Abt)  al-Basri  (natiea  of  Baer  a)  was  a 
Tradilionist  of  great  eiactitude  and  iiirormation,  learned,  talented,  and  veracious.  On  the  death  of  his  fa* 
ther,  who  was  governor  of  Basra,  ho  refused  (lArouyA  religiom  srrup/ea)  to  accept  any  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance which  devolved  to  him.  and  supported  himself  by  making  baskets.  He  died  A.  B.  172  (A.  D.  78R-9 
(dn-iVmrtm  ai^ZAkira.) 

(6)  Tbe  Adjiz  Abb  DAwbd  SulaimAn  Ibn  Dlwbd  Ibn  al-JArbd  at-TaiAlUl  was  horn  at  Basra,  A.  II.  121 
(A.  D.  739;.  He  possessed  a high  reputation  as  a Tradltionisl.  Died  A.  H.  203  (A.  D.  81ft*Qj.  (TaboAdr 
alHuffAi.) 

(7)  The  sU  imAms,  founders  of  the  sis  orthodox  sects,  were  Abb  Banlfa,  as-SfaAfl.  MAIik,  Ibn  llanbal. 
SofyAn  auThauri.  and  Abb  SulaioUn  DAwbd  as-ZAliiri. 

(8)  The  iroAm  Abb  BistAm  Sbdba  Ibu  al-HajjAj  Ibn  al-Ward,  surnamed  the  dmtr  af^Maminln  (or 

commander  of  the  faithful}  in  the  science  of  Traditions,  was  a Maveta  to  the  tribe  of  Alik  a branch  of 

that  of  al-Azd;  his  patron  AbdA  al-Ataki  SJmo,  having  been  himself  a .tfatr/o  lo  Yazid  Ibn  al- 


Muhallab  the  Aidite.  He  learned  tbe  Traditions  from  Moawia  Ibn  Kurra  and  a great  number  of  the  rdbU. 
AS'SbafI  said  of  him:  Were  it  not  for  Sb6ba.  the  Traditions  eilant  in  Irak  had  remained  unknown.  AI-Ma- 
dloi  slated  that  he  ki»ew  two  thousand  of  them,  and  SofyAn  declared  that  the  death  of  Sbbba  was  fatal  to 
the  Traditions.  He  was  a man  of  great  learning,  piety,  self*deaial,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  holy  life;  a 
master  of  tbe  elegancies  of  pure  Arabic,  and  a poet  Died  A.  H.  160  (A.  D.  778-7).  aged  75  years.'—  Al- 
YAfl-  rdboAdl  al'MuAoddffAln.) 


.\L-KH.\LIL  IBN  AHMAD.  ^ 

Abu  .Abel  ar-ilabman  al-Khalil  Ibn  Abmad  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Tamim  al-Farahidi 
(or  al-Furbudij  al-Azdi  al-Yalimadi  was  one  of  ibe  great  masters  in  the  art  of 
grammar,  and  ihe  discoverer  of  tbe  rules  of  prosody,  which  art  owes  to  him 
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its 'creation.  These  rules  he  included  in  five  circles  {or  classes),  from  which 
he  deduced  fifteen  seas  'or  metuures)  (1);  to  these  was  added  a sixteenth  hy 
al-Akfash  {Said  Ibn  Masada),  who  named  it  al-khabab.  It  is  related  that 
al-Khalil,  when  at  Mekka,  prayed  God  to  bestow  on  him  a science  hitherto 
undiscovered,  and  which  none  were  to  learn  but  from  him;  and  that  on  his 
1 return  from  the  pilgrimage,  the  science  of  prosody  was  revealed  to  him.  The 
knowledge  which  he  |tosscssed  of  musical  rhythm  and  harmony  must,  however, 
have  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  prosody,  in  consequence  of  the  close  analogy 
which  exists  lietween  them.  Hamza  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-lspahani  (2)  speaks  of  al- 
Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  in  his  Tanbih  ala  Iludiith  al-Tash!/ (3),  and  expresses  his 
opinion  resjiecting  him  in  these  terms:  “To  enter  now  into  the  subject  we 
“ intend  to  treat,  it  must  be  observed  that  Islamism  never  produced  a more 
“ active  spirit  than  al-Khalil  for  the  discovery  of  sciences  which  were  unknown, 
“ even  in  their  first  jirinciples,  to  the  learned  among  the  Arabs.  Of  this,  no 
“clearer  pixsif  can  be  adduced  than  the  science  of  prosody ;'a  science  not 
“ taught  to  him  hy  any  philosopher,  nor  drawn  up  by  him  on  the  model  of 
“ some  other  previously  known,  but  invented  as’he  walked  past  a coppersmith’s, 
“ on  hearing  the  strokes  of  a hammer  upon  a basin  ; two  objects  devoid  of  everv 
“ quality  which  could  serve  as  a proof  and  an  illustration  of  any  thing  else 
“ than  their  own  form  and  shape,  and  incapable  of  leading  to  any  other  know- 
“ ledge  tlian  tliat  of  their  own  nature.  Had  he  lived  in  days  of  old,  and  were 
“ die  traces  of  his  existence  distant  from  observation,  |>ersons  would  have 
“ doubled  that  such  a man  had  been ; one  who  effected  what  none  had  ever 
“ done  since  God  created  the  world;  the  production,  namely,  of  the  science  just 
“ mentioned;  the  foundation  laid  hy  him  for  that  structure,  the  Kitdb  cd-Ain, 
“ which  contains  the  language  of  a whole  jieople,  and  the  aid  which  he  gave 
“ to  Sibawaih  by  fumishing  him  with  that  grammatical  information  out  of 
“ which  he  composed  the  celebrated  Book  {Kitdb)  which  is  the  ornament  of 
“ Islamism.”  Al-Khalil  was  a holy,  sagacious,  sage,  and  grave  man;  one  of 
his  sayings  was  : “ A man  knoweth  not  wherein  his  preceptor  is  wrong,  till  he 
“ takclh  the  lessons  of  another.”  It  is  related  by  an-Nadr  Ihn  Shumail  that 
al-Khalil  dwelt  in  one  of  the  common)  reed-cabins  of  Basra  without  having 
two  pence  at  his  command,  whilst  his  scholars  were  gaining  wealth  bv  the  sci- 
ence he  had  taught  them.  He  states  also,  that  one  dav  he  heard  him  sav;  “ I 
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“ lock  the  door  u|)on  myself,  so  dial  my  thoughts  wander  not  abroad.”  He 
used  also  to  remark  that  a man’s  reason  and  intelligence  reach  perfection,  when 
he  attains  the  age  of  forty,  the  age  of  Muhammad  when  God  sent  him  forth  on 
his  mission ; but  that  they  undergo  alteration  and  diminution  when  the  man 
reaches  sixty ; the  age  in  which  Go<l  took  the  Prophet’s  soul  to  himself.  He 
said  again,  that  the  intelligence  is  clearest  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Sulaimkn  Ibn 
Habib  Ihn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra,  die  governor  of  Pars  and  Ahwiz,  settled 
a pension  on  him  and  invited  him  by  letter  to  come  and  see  him,  to  which 
al-Khalil  wrote  in  reply:  

Let  Sulaimln  know  that  I can  dispense  with  his  assistance ; that  I am  rich,  though  SiiS 
possessing  no  wealth:  the  treasure  which  I husband  is  my  honest  pride;  believing, 
as  I do,  that  none  ever  die  of  mere  poverty,  and  that  no  state  of  life  can  continue 
unchanged.  [True]  wealth  comes  from  a power  subject  to  no  weakness:  and  with  all 
the  craft  of  the  conning,  yon  cannot  increase  your  store.  Poverty  consists  not  in  {the 
want  of)  money,  but  of  soul;  that  we  well  know  : and  riches  are  is  ^ wind,  not  in 
the  purse. 

Sulaiman  having,  on  this,  stopped  al-Khalil’s  pension,  the  latter  said  : ' 

Me,  who  formed  me  with  a mouth,  engaged  to  give  me  nourishment  till  such  lime  as 
he  takes  me  to  himself.  Thou  hast  refused  me  a trifling  sum,  but  that  refusal  will  not 
increase  thy  wealth. 

These  lines  gave  Sulaiman  great  uneasiness,  and  induced  him  to  write  an 
apology  In  al-Khalil  and  double  his  pension  ; the  poet  then  pronounced  these 
lines: 


Sniaimin  has  committed  a slip  which  would  fill  Satan  with  amazement,  did  he  hear 
it.  Marvel  not,  if  by  chance  a good  deed  comes  from  him ; an  inauspicious  constella- 
tion sometimes  sheds  on  the  earth  a genial  shower. 

Al-Khalil  and  Abd  al-Allah  Ibn  al-Mukaffa  once  met  together  and  pa$.scd  the 
night  in  conversation  ; the  next  morning  they  separated,  and  al-Khalil  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  companion.  “ His  learning  is  greater  than  his 
“ wit;”  was  the  reply.  A similar  question  was  then  addressed  to  Ibn  al-.Mu- 
kafla,  who  answered:  “His  wit  is  greater  than  his  learning.”  — Among  the 
works  composed  by  al-Khalil  must  be  noticed  the  celebrated  Kitdb  aUAin,  of 
which  the  subject  is  philologj'(A);  the  Kitdb  al-Ardd  {fiii  treatise  on  prosody)-, 
the  Kitdb  as-Shawdhid  {examples  of  grammatical  ndes)  tlie  Kitdb  an-Xokat 
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iva  's-Shakl  {treatise  on  the  diacritical  points  and  the  vou>el-signs);  the  Kitdb 
an-Naghm  {on  musical  intonation);  and  the  Kiidh  al-Awdmil  {treatise  on 
those  parts  of  speech  which  govern  others).  The  great  majority  of  the  learned  in 
philologv  say  that  the  Kitdb  al-Aln  was  not  composed  by  al-Khalil,  although  it 
hears  his  name;  he  merely  began  it,  and  having  drawn  up  a portion  of  the 
I'ommcncement,  he  named  it  the  Ain,  hut  its  eumpletion  was  due  to  his  pupils, 
ati-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail,  al-Muwarrij  as-Sadusi,  Nasr  Ibn  Ali  al-Jabdami  (5), 
and  others  of  the  same  class ; but  the  learning  of  which  they  there  made  proof 
was  by  no  means  pro]iortionale  to  tliat  displayed  by  al-Khalil  in  the  Iteginning 
of  the  work  ; they  in  consetpience  suppressed  that  portion,  and  replaced  it  by 
a new  one  of  their  own  composition.  To  this  must  he  attributed  certain  mis- 
takes into  which  al-Khalil  could  hardly  have  fallen.  This  has  been  fully  treated 
of  by  Ibn  Uurustuya,  in  an  instructive  work  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Al-Khalil  had  a son  whose  intellect  was  very  backward;  this  boy  went  one  day 
into  the  room  where  his  father  was,  and  on  finding  him  scanning  a piece  of  verse 
hr  the  rules  of  prosody,  he  run  out  and  told  the  people  that  his  father  had  lost 
his  wits.  They  went  in  immediately  and  related  to  al-Klialil  what  they  had 
heard,  on  which  he  addressed  his  son  in  these  terms ; 


Had  you  known  what  I was  saying,  you  would  have  excused  me ; and  had  you 
known  what  you  saM,  I should  hare  blamed  you.  But  you  did  not  understand  me,  so 
you  blamed  me ; and  1 knew  that  yon  were  a fool,  so  I pardoned  you. 


It  is  said  that  he  frequently  recited  the  following  verses,  but  without  stating 
whether  they  were  his  own  or  not ; 


“ The,  mansion  of  your  friends  is  near;”  said  they,  “how  strange  then  that  you 
“ should  be  in  sorrow  “ What  avail  the  mansion  and  their  nearness,"  I replied, 
••  if  the  hearts  themselves  draw  not  near?”  , 

a.»4  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  himself,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  : 
“A  jierson  of  a slow  understanding  came  to  me  during  some  time  to  take 
“ lessons  in  prosody,  but  I could  not -impress  any  portion  of  it  on  his  mind; 
“ so  I said  to  him  one  day;  ‘Scan  this  verse: 


* If  you  cannot  accomplish  a thing,  leave  it  and  pass  to  another  which  yon  can 
• lecompliah.',  ' # 4 eif  w 

* ■ ’ I ■ > 
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“ And  he  began  lo  scan  il  lo  the  Itesl  of  his  ahililies,  hut  he  then  went  away, 
“ and  never  came  lock.  1 was  quite  astonished  that,  with  all  his  stupidity, 
“ he  perceived  my  drift  in  proposing  to  him  that  verse.”  Numerous  anecdotes 
arc  related  of  al-Khalil ; it  was  from  him  that  (y^/nr  Ibn  Othman)  Sibawaih, 
wliose  life  we  shall  give  in  the  letter  a(n,  received  his  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  philology’.  It  is  said  that  al-Khalil’s  father  was  the  first  person, 
after  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ahmad;  al-Marzubani, 
in  his  work  called  the  Kitdb  al-Muktabis,  makes  a similar  statement  on  the 
authority  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Khaithama.  Al-Khalil  was  bom  A.  H.  100 
(A.  D.  718-9),  and  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  170  (A.  D.  786-7),  or  175,  at  the  age, 
it  is  said,  of  seventy-four  years.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  by  Ibn  Kani,  in 
his  Annals,  tliat  he  died  in  the  year  160;  and  Ibn  al-Jawsi,  in  his  Shuztir  al- 
Okiid,  gives  the  year  1 30  as  that  of  his  death ; this  flagrant  error  has  been 
copied  by  al-Wakidi,  He  came  by  his  death  in  the  following  manner:  Having 
resolved  on  inventing  a method  of  calculation  so  simple,  that  any  servant- 
girl  (who  knew  il)  could  go  to  a shopkeeper’s  without  incurring  the  least  pos- 
sible risk  of  being  deceived  by  him  in  the  sum  she  would  have  to  pay,  he  en- 
tered the  mosque  with  his  tlionghts  occupied  on  the  subject,  and  he  there 
struck  against  a pillar,  which  his  preoccupation  hindered  him  from  perceiv- 
ing; the  violence  of  the  shock  threw  him  on  his  back,  and  death  was  the 
result.  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  scanning  verses  when  the  accident 
happened. — Fardhidi  means  belonging  to  Fardhid,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Azd.  Fardhid  is  the  plural  of  furhud,  a word  which  signifies  a lions  whelp 
in  tlie  dialect  of  the  Azd  Shanuwa  tribe  (6).  Some  say  that  fardhid  means 
little  sheep. — Yahmadi  is  derived  from  Yahmad,  the  name  of  another  branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  from  which  gi«at  numbers  have  sprung. — Al-Khalil  fre- 
quently repeated  this  verse  of  al-Akhtal's : * ’■ 

* ’ • 

If  thou  wantest  treasures,  thou  wilt  find  none  equal  to  a virtuous  conduct. 

sr" 


(1)  These  lechnicaliliet  will  be  belter  uadenteod  from  • peruMt  of  the  chapter,  pi^  147,  of  Frejlag's 
Dantetlung  der  Jrabitehtn  /^erakniul,  or  Samuel  Clarke’a  Protodia  Arabi«a. 

(2)  Heoin  *on  of  ahOaMn  (or  of  al-Husain,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa)  was  a oatire  of  lapabM,  M. 
pears  b;  bis  surname.  The  belt  known  of  his  works,  entitled  Tdrikh  al-Omwn  (HTa fory  of  Ptoptmi^liN^ 
compoied,  according  to  hit  own  auteneot.  In  the  year  390  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D.  961-^.  Bla  other  wHtf 

\ ► 63  < 
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were,  4 //itiory  of  Itpahan  {Tdrikh  ttbahdn^  {Ht  Hajji  KhAlifa,  No.  3I4S)«  a Bistory  of  grsot  m«n  {Tdrtkk 
KibAr  nl'Omam)t  and  the  TanblA,  here  men(ione<l  by  Ibii  Kbaliik&n.  None  of  llie  Arable  aulbora  »bom  I 
liate  ennatiUed,  furnish  any  additional  ioformalion  rcapeetintt  him.  ibc  author  of  the  nAretf  eicepled.  We 
read  in  that  nnrk : **  llninra  Ibn  al-Hosan.  a native  of  Iftpahan.  troa  a man  of  learning  and  an  author.*’ 
Me  then  gi«-e«  the  list  of  hi*  «ork».  eight  in  number:  three  of  vibirh  were  rolleetlona  of  proverbi,  the  fourth 
contained  aimilea:  the  liftb  «a«  a treatise  on  prayers  or  imprecations  ; the  siitk,  a 

mllcction  of  epistles;  the  seventh,  a History  of  Ispahan;  and  the  eighth,  a treatise  on  the  words  In  the  Koran 
«hirh  may  beread  in  different  manners;  vj’*  s-jJI  This  last  Is  probably 

the  work  from  which  the  passage  on  at-Kballl  Ibn  Ahmad  Is  tsken.  It  would  appear,  from  what  Ibe  author 
of  the  FfAreir  says,  that  at  the  period  in  which  be  composed  his  work,  liamia  was  no  longer  living,  and  as 
we  know  that  the  Fihrsst  was  written  ▲.  II.  377,  wo  must  suppose  that  Ilamia  died  before  that  year  M.  de 
Sacy,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  .Vrmoires  de  Vlmtitut,  Aea(UmU  dti  fnierip/foni  el  BeUes^lssUrtt.  has  in- 
verted a memoir  on  the  first  of  the  works  ahove-mentioiied. 

(3^  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  lu  title  signifies,  Thf  irornlng  respeeiftig  thr  novelty 
of  the  Tathif.  This  last  word  bears  the  signilication  of  loyogriph,  and  false  reading  of  the  horan.  The 
three  manuscripts  which  give  this  passage  — for  the  autograph  does  ool-all  agree  in  the  orthography  of  the 
title,  which  seems,  however,  to  he  an  alteration  of  that  which  Is  indicated  in  the  preceding  note. 

(4)  A ropy  of  this  relebrated  leiicon  Is  in  the  Escurial  library.  It  begins  with  the  letter  atn,  whence  its 
name. 

(5)  Abo  Amr  Nasr  Ibn  Alt  at  Jahdami.a  celebrated  hdfiz  and  ai'osa  of  seience,  was  a native  of  Basra.  The 
kbalif  al-Muslain  having  sent  for  him  with  the  intention  of  naming  him  kiidi,  be  obtained  permiMlun  of  the 
governor  to  confer  with  God  about  it.  Having  withdrawn,  he  offered  up  a prayer  of  two  rokos  and  said:  **  0 
**  my  God  t if  1 have  any  value  in  thy  sight,  lake  me  to  thyself.”  He  then  went  to  sleep  and  never  woke 
again.  This  happened  in  the  year  250  (A.  D.  H54  (Al-YAH.) 

See  H.  de  Sacy's  >ire  tur  tBiMtoire  dee  Arahes  arnni  klohomet.  p.  187. 


■ KHl'MARAWAIII. 

Abu  'l-Jaish  Khumarawaih  was  the  son  of  Ahmad  ihn  Tdliin,  whose  life  we 
have  already  given  {page  153)  with  some  account  of  his  father  Tuhln.  On 
the  death  of  Ahmad,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  troops  as  his  successor, 
and  he  thus  liecanie  governor  {of  Egypt)  at  llie  age  of  twenty  years.  His 
appointment  took  place  in  the  davs  of  the  klialif  al-Motamid.  In  the  year 
276  (A.  D.  889-00)  al-lfshin  Muhammad  Ihn  Abi  's-S<ij  Uivdad  Ibn  Viisuf 
marche<l  a large  army  from  Armenia  and  Persian  Irak  against  Egypt  (1);  but 
Khumarawaih  gave  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  pul 
him  lu  night.  The  greater  part  of  the  {invading)  army  surrendered,  and  Khu- 
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marawaih  advanced  to  ihe  Kiiplirales,  (over  which)  some  of  his  liviops  ’ passed) 
and  took  possession  of  Rakka.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt,  master  of  all  that 
tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Riiphrates  to  Nuhia.  On  the  death  of 
al-Motamid  and  the  accession  of  al-Motadid,  Khumarawaih  hastened  to  con- 
ciliate the  new  khalif  by  rich  presents,  and  hr  thus  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
his  appointment  as  governor  of  Egypt.  He  then  expressed  the  wish  that  his 
daughter  Katr  an-Nada  [dew-drop)  should  marry  the  klialif's  son.  al-Muktafi 
Billah,  who  was  then  khalif  elect;  but  al-Motadid  said  that  he  would  marry  Sittt 
her  himself,  and  she  became  his  wife  in  the  year  ‘281  (A.  D.  894-')).  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  next,  he  consummated  his  mar- 
riage; the  dowry  settled  on  her  by  her  father  amounted  to  one  million  of  dir- 
hems ;'2).  It  is  stated  that  she  possessed  wit  and  beauty  to  an  extreme  degr«- : 
one  day,  whilst  al-Motadid  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  her  society  in  a saloon 
specially  reserved  for  her  use  and  into  which  no  other  dare  enter,  he  handed 
her  the  wine-cup  and  fell  asleep  on  her  lap.  To  relieve  herself  from  his 
weight,  she  placed  a cushion  under  his  head,  and  went  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  where  she  sat  down.  When  he  awoke  and  perceived  her  absence,  he 
got  into  a passion  and  called  her  bv  name;  her  answer  proved  that  she  was  not 
far  ofl‘,  and  (when  she  entered)  he  addressed  her  thus ; “Have  I not  given  you  a 
“ mark  of  honour  in  choosing  you  for  tlic  companion  of  my  private  moments? 

“ Have  I not  given  you  the  surest  tokens  of  my  affection  and  withheld  it  from 
“ the  other  females  of  my  harem  ? and  vet  vou  place  a pillow  under  my  head 
“ and  leave  me  thus.”  To  this  she  made  answer  ; “ Commander  of  tlie  faith- 
“ ful!  I am  fully  sensible  of  the  high  favour  you  conferred  on  me;  hut  one  of 
“ the  lessons  given  me  by  my  father  was,  not  to  sleep  with  those  who  sit,  or 
“ sit  with  those  who  sleep."  It  is  related  that  aI-Moladid,’in  mariying  her, 
had  the  intention  of  reducing  the  Tulun  family  to  poverty,  and  such  was  in 
fact  the  result,  for  her  father  made  her  a marriage-pn-sent  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  given  Itefore ; it  is  said  that  (amongst  other  objects)  she  re- 
ceived one  thousand  mortars  of  gold  (3).  Al-Moladid  required  of  him  also  to 
|)ay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  (4)  after  defraying  the 
salaries  of  all  the  government  oflicers  in  Egypt  and  the  pay  of  the  troops.  He 
continued  to  fiilfd  tliis  obligation  till  the  year  282.  when  his  pages  niunlemi 
him  in  his  l*ed  at  Damascus,  on  Saturdnv  night,  the  ‘27th  of  Zii  M-Kaada  (Janu- 
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arv,  A.  D.  896).  He  was  ihen  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  assassins  were  al) 
put  to  death,  and  his  l)ody  was  home  in  a bier  to  Egypt  and  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  bis  father  near  the  fool  of  mount  Mukaltam.  His  penmanship  was 
most  Ix'autiful.  He  had  for  vizir  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad 
al-Maridani,  of  whom  we  shall  have  again  occasion  to  speak.  ^^'hcn  his 
daughter  Katr  an-Nada  was  conducted  to  al-Motadid,  she  was  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  Syrian  frontier  by  her  aunt  al-Abbasa,  the  daughter  of  Ahmad  Ihn 
Tuhin.  They  made  a lialt  there,  and  their  tents  having  been  set  up,  a town 
was  built  on  the  same  spot  and  received  the  name  of  al-Abbasa.  It  is  still 
inhabited  and  possesses  a handsome  mosque  and  a well-frequented  market- 
place. This  statement  is  given  on  die  authority  of  many  well-informed  jiersons. 
— Katr  an-Nada  died  on  the  9th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  287  (July,  A.  D.  900),  and 
was  buried  in  the  Rusafa  pal.ice  at  Baghdad. — Al-Ifshin,  the  son  of  Abu  ’s-Saj, 
died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  288  (March,  A.  D.  901),  at  Bardaa,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Aderbijan;  Arran,  it  is  said.  His  father, 
Abu  VSaj,  after  whom  the  Sdjite  junds  (or  troops)  were  so  called  (5),  died 
A.  H.  266  (A.  D.  879-80),  at  Jundi  Sabur,  in  the  province  of  Khuzestan. 


(1)  For  the  hiilor]’  of  •l-F.fibln,  FrryUg’i  Stlicta  >z  BUltrrn,  p.  *4  it  <if . 

IS)  The  minuioripu  of  Ibn  KballikSn  ud  Abb  ’l-Habtaio  bare  dfrtrmi  in  IbU  place,  bul  dinori  ii  pro- 
bably Ibe  right  reading. 

(3)  Morun  «ere  an  iraporunt  article  of  Ibe  female  toilet;  they  mem  uied  for  pounding  perfumea. 

(4)  The  dinar  of  that  period  baa  an  intriniie  raluc  of  about  ten  ahillingt  Britiab. 

(5)  Tbe  hiitoriana  whom  1 have  conaulled  fumiab  no  information  reapecting  thcae  Iroopi.  I learn  only 
from  Ibn  al-AtbIr  that  Abb  'a-S^j  wai  appointed  by  al.MuUwakbil  to  guard  Iba  road  leading  from  Irak  to 
Mekka.  A.  H.  S44  (A.  D.  8M4I).  Be  wai  conaequenlly  protector  of  the  pilgrim  caravana.  In  1S3  be  received 
tbe  command  of  tbe  province  of  Kbfa;  in  SSI  that  of  al-Abnla,  where  be  waa  defeated  by  the  Zenj  iaee  Abb 
T-Fedk'a  AnoaVa,  A.  H.  SSS) ; he  then  proceeded  to  Aakar  Muknm,  and  died  at  Jundiatpbr  (A.  H.  206  , on 
bit  return  from  the  camp  of  Amr  Iba  al-Laitb,  to  whom  be  bad  been  probably  tent  by  the  kbalif  with  leurra  of 
iaveatiture.— (Ibu  abAtblt.) 

“ * 

t ^ 

a .* 
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ABU  SULAIMAN  DAWUD  AZ-ZAHIRI. 

Abu  Sulaiman  Dawiid  Ibn  Ali  Ibii  Khalaf  al-lsbahani  (^native  of  Ispa- 
lifiii),  generally  known  by  ihe  surname  of  az-Zaliiri  (1),  was  a man  of  great 
pielv  and  scIf-raorliGcation.  He  learned  the  science  ((f  jurisprudence) 
from  Isliak  Ibn  Rahwaih  and  Abu  Thaur,  and  was  a most  ardent  partisan  of 
the  imam  as-Sball,  whose  merits  and  praise  he  celebrated  in  two  works,  lie 
was  the  founder  of  a particular  sect  ('2),  and  had  many  followers,  who  received 
the  name  of  'Adhirites:  his  son  Abii  Bakr  Muliammad,  whose  life  .shall  be  given, 
professed  the  same  doctrines.  Abu  Sulaiman  was  nominat<*d  chief  professor 
at  Baghdad  (3),  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  among  his  auditors  four  hundred 
wearers  of  green  hoods  (4).  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  himself: 
“ There  came  one  dav  to  my  public  conferences  a native  of  Basra,  whose  name 
was  Abu  YakAb  as-Shariti  j he  was  dressed  in  two  ragged  cloaks  (5),  and  hav- 
“ ing  advanced  of  his  own  accord  to  the  place  of  honour,  witlioiit  being 
“■  invited  to  take  it,  he  sat  down  by  my  side  and  said  : ‘ Question  me  alx>ut  what 
“ you  please.’  As  I was  almost  provoked  by  his  conduct,  I told  him,  sneer- 
“ ingly,  to  treat  of  cupping  (6).  He  immediately  invoked  the  benediction  of 

God,  and  related  the  mode  in  which  this  Tradition  had  been  handed  down: 
“ He  who  cups  and  he  who  is  cupped  (in  the  month  of  Ramadan)  have 
“ broken  the  fastQ).  He  then  gave  the  names  of  the  Traditionists  who  traced 
“ it  up  as  far  as  the  Tdbisif)-,  of  those  who  traced  it  up  through  an  iininter- 

rupted  succession  of  narrators  to  Muhammad  himself,  of  those  who  explained 
“ it,  and  of  the  jurisconsults  who  cited  it  as  an  authority  for  their  doctrines. 
“ He  then  stated  the  various  channels  through  which  the  following  Tra- 
“ dition  has  passed  down : The  blessed  Prophet  was  cupped,  and  he 
“ gave  the  cupper  his  pay;  and  were  cupping  a thing  forbidden,  he 
“ had  not  given  it  to  him  (9).  He  next  related  the  dilferent  modes  of  trans- 
“ mission  by  which  this  other  Tradition  was  received:  The  Prophet  was 
“ cupped  with  a horn.  He  mentioned  also  other  genuine  Traditions  respect- 
“ ing  cupping,  and  some  of  middling  authenticity,  such  as  these:  / passed  not 
“ by  any  band  of  the  angels  without  their  saying : Order  thy  people  to  use 
“ cupping  (10). — The  healing  of  my  people  is  by  three  means'.  Cupping, 
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“ drinking  fionty,  and  cauterizing  with  fire  (1 1)j  and  otIiiTS  of  a liko  import. 
“ Hf  then  (javc  the  Traditions  of  feeble  authenticitv,  as,  for  instance:  Be 
“ not  cupped  on  such  and  such  a day;  at  such  and  such  an  hour ; after 
“ which  he  mentioned  the  opinions  expressed  by  physicians  of  every  age  on  the 
“ subject,  and  he  concluded  his  di.scourse  with  the  remark  that  the  u.se  of  cup- 
“ ping  origin.aled  at  Ispahan.  I then  said  to  him:  ‘Dy  Allah!  1 shall  never 
“ scorn  any  person  again.'  ” Dawild  was  a man  of  a powerful  mind,  and  it 
was  said  of  him  hv  Ahu  'I-Ahivas  Thalah,  that  his  intellect  was  greater  than 
his  learning.  His  birth  look  place  at  Kufa,  .A.  H.  202  (A.  U.  817-8);  some 
say,  however,  201  or  200;  he  was  brought  up  at  Raghdad,  and  died  there  in 
the  month  of  Zii  *I-Kaada,  270  (May,  ,\.  I).  884},  or,  by  another  account,  in 
Ramadan  of  that  year.  lie  vyas  buried  in  the  Shuniti  cemetery;  but  some 
state,  however,  that  he  was  interred  in  (the  court  before)  his  house.  His  son 
Ahu  Bake  Muhammad  related  that  he  saw  his  father  in  a dream,  and  asked 
him  what  God  had  done  to  him,  and  that  he  replied:  ‘‘He  hath  shown  mercy 
to  me  and  indulgence.”  He  then  asked  him  if  God  had  shown  him  mercy  for 
the  faults  which  he  (God)  had  treated  witli  indulgence?  and  his  father  an- 
•swered  ; “ 0 my  .son ! the  ca.se  of  him  who  hatlt  not  obtained  Goil’s  indulgence 
“is  terrible;  it  is  the  greatest  of  woes!" — His  family  was  of  Ispahan.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  place  and  of  the  shunizi  cemetery  in  some  of  the 
preeetling  articles  (see  pages  74  and  339). 


it  I At-Zdhui  {the  eTterioriit) ; he  was  »o  calletl  because  be  founded  hit  ijtiem  of  )iiri»prudenee  on  tbo 
e.Tterior,  or  lileral  meaning  of  tbe  Koranic  letl  and  ibc  Tradiiiont;  be  thui  rejected  the  Jimd  (general  cootenl 
of  the  ancient  imAms),  and  the  A’idi  or  analogical  deductions.  See  note  (S),  pageG.  Id  ibis,  be  and  bis 
folioikers  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  other  orthodoi  sects.— (Tab.  a/* 
Hitkamti,  fhl.  .10.  etc.) 

2j  This  was  one  of  the  six  orthodox  sects  already  mentioned  in  note  (7),  page  493. 

■It  i— 'jj.  See  note  'D,  page  53. 

I Hoods  «ere  generally  worn  by  d<N?tars  of  the  law.  Ash-SliaHsi  says  however,  in  his  ronmicnlary  on 
the  Maktimas  of  aMlarIri.  p.  20G,  that  the  green  tailriAn.  or  hood,  was  worn  by  persons  of  respectability 

t5i  TfaU  was  a proof  of  his  being  a Sd6,  and  that  two  great  shaikhi  of  that  sect  bad  left  him  ibeir  cioakt. 
icirnce,  and  authority  as  legacies.  Tbe  iransmission  of  the  cloak  by  the  master  to  the  disciple  is  a custom 
nf  great  anii<]uity.  Tbe  cloak  worn  by  tbe  l^bfis  was  called  by  them  iAtrjko  ircrp). 

6 He  told  him  to  treat  of  cupping,  l>erause  he  thought  him  road ; and  a madman  should  know  well  what 
that  operation  was. 
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(7}  The  retl  of  the  Tradition  ii  as  follows : TA«  owe,  on  aroownf  of  u raknen  tthirh  ttiU  arise  from  tost  of 
btood  i ond  the  cupper  because  he  it  not  safe  from  tome  of  U goir%g  fn(o  Aii  momIA.— (AUBokkiri's  SoAIA. 
MS.  No.  24i,  fol.  78  verso.)  —The  snrient  Arabs  performed  eupping  by  scarifying  the  pan  and  sucking 
uul  the  blood  by  means  of  a bom.  This  Tradition  is  given  in  Matthew's  MisMidt  a/>itfafdhlA.  vol.  I. 
p.  474. 

{8}  See  page  4,  note  fS]. 

(9)  Al'BokhAri's  .SdAIA,  fol.7R. 

(10)  1 give  here  the  vthole  Tradition,  of  vthieh  ibe  Hrat  viordf  alone  arc  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhallikAn.  h 
«»t  banded  down  by  Ibii  Maidd.  who  slated  that  the  Prophet  said  so  when  relating  his  night-journey  to  hea- 
ven. Sec  .UosdhlA.  MS.  foods  Hucaurrai.  No.  5.  foi-  201  t*. 

(11)  Ibn  Khallikin  gives  the  first  words  only  of  this  Tradition.  The  MasAbth  enables  me  to  complete  it. 


AL-MALIK  AZ-ZAHIR  MLJIR  AD-DIA. 

AliA  Sulaiman  DawAd,  surnamed  al-Malik  az-Zahir  Mujir  ad<liii  {the  bril- 
liant prince,  the  protector  of  the  faith),  was  a son  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-din 
Ibn  Aiyub,  and  lord  of  al-Rira,  a fortress  situated  on  the  Euphrates  (1).  Men  of 
talents  and  learning  travelled  from  all  parts  to  visit  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
predilection  for  their  company.  He  was  the  twelfth  son  of  Salah  ad-din,  and 
came  into  the  world  at  Cairo.  His  father,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  was  congra- 
tulated by  al-Kadi  ’i-Fadil  on  the  happy  event,  in  a letter  which  contained  the 
following  passage ; ‘'This  child,  whom  the  blessing  of  God  has  brought  into  the 
“ world,  completes  the  number  of  twelve  sons,  or  ratlicr  twelve  brilliant  stars; 
“ God  has  thus  presented  to  you  (2)  one  star  more  than  to  the  patriarch  Joseph-; 

vour  majestv  saw  them  and  you  awake,  whilst  Jacob  only  saw  his  in  a dream ; 
“he  saw  them  making  obeisance  unto  him,  hut  your  majesty  saw  tliem 
“ making  obeisance  unto  you,  whilst  the  people  bowed  down  before  them. 
" And  He,  may  he  be  extolled!  has  the  power  of  augmenting  your  majesty's 
“ happiness  in  making  you  live  to  see  them  fathers  and  grandfathers.”  In 
these  last  words,  al-Kadi  'I-Fadil  expresses  a thought  which  coincides  with 
that  contained  in  the  following  verse,  taken  from  a poem  composed  by  al-Boh- 
tori  in  praise  of  al-Mutawakkil,  just  after  the  birth  of  .vl-Molazz,  that  kha- 
lif's  son : 
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May  yon  lire  to  obtain  the  light  of  hi«  connaeU,  and  see  his  children  grey  and 
aged  men. 

2l»7  It  lias  ImH!!)  handed  down  liy  a nuinlier  of  jiei-sons  tltat  he  used  to  say  : 
“If  any  one  ha.s  a wish  to  see  Salah  ad-din,  let  him  look  at  me,  for  1 resemhle 
“ him  more  (han  any  of  his  other  sons.”  Al-Malik  az-Zahir  was  born  on  the 
“22nd  of  Zu  ’1-lIijja,  A.  II.  .573  (June,  A.  D.  1178),  or,  by  another  account,  in 
the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada  of  that  year.  He  and  his  brother,  al-Malik  az-Zahir 
(3)  (Ghazi),  of  w hom  we  shall  make  mention  under  the  letter  ghain,  were  sons 
of  the  same  mother.  He  died  at  al-Iiira  on  the  eve  of  the  ninth  day  of  Safar, 
H.  fi.32  fNovemher,  A.  D.  1234).  1 was  at  Aleppo  when  the  news  of  his 

death  arrivetl,  and  al-Malik  al-Aziz,  the  son  of  his  brother  al-Malik  az-Zahir, 
set  out  immediately  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  al-Hira.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lies  near  Somaisat,  a 
fortress  on  tlic  Greek  confines.  Somaisat  is  on  the  Syrian  side,  between  Kal.il 
ar-Riim  and  Malatiya;  it  is  separated  from  al-Bira  by  the  river. 


(f)  This  forlrrss  lies  to  the  oorth-easl  of  Aleppo. 

i2i  Literallj:  To  Afm.  The  third  prrsoa  was  generaltj  used  in  addressing  prinees. 

(3)  GhAit't  surname  is  written  and  that  of  his  brother. The  pronunriatbn  of  both  is 

nearly  the  ume;  it  is  only  a practised  ear  which  can  perceive  the  difference  between  them. 


DUBAIS  IBN  SAHARA. 

Abu  ’1-Aazz  Dubais  Ibn  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Abi  '1-Hasan  Sadaka  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn 
Dubais  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mazyad  al-Asadi  an-Nashiri,  sumamed  ^u^  ad-Dawlat 
(light  of  the  state),  was  prince  of  the  Arabs  (I),  and  lord  of  the  city  called 
al-Hilla  al-Mazyadiya  (the  mansion  of  the  Mazrad  family)  (2).  Dubais  was 
distinf;uisbcd  for  his  munificence,  generous  character,  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  licllcs-li'ttres  and  poctrv.  He  consolidated  his  authority  during  the 
khalifat  of  al-Mustarshid,  and  obtained  possession'of  many  cities  in  Irak.  The 
family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  the  first  rank,  his  father  and  bis  ancestors 
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{hoK'ing  possessed  great  power,  as)  we  shall  nicnlion  hereafter  under  the  letter 
seid  (see  Sadaka).  Thi.s  is  the  |)erson  whom  al-Ilariri  meant,  in  his  thirlv- 
ninlh  Makdma,  hy  the  words : Or  else  Dubais  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  (3). 
They  were  contemporaries,  and  al-Hariri’s  object  was  not  only  to  gain  his 
favour  hy  mentioning  his  name  in  the  Makdmas,  but  also  to  render  homage  to 
his  merit  (4).  Duhais  composed  some  good  poetry,  and  I have  read  in  lm,id 
ad-din’s  Kharida,  in  the  History  of  Arhela  by  Ibn  al-Mustawli,  and  in  other 
works  besides,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  piece  of  verse  rhyming  in  e,  which 
contains  this  line; 

The  love  he  bears  your  SolaimAn  has  made  him  the  slave  of  a passion,  the  slightest 
pains  of  which  are  mortal. 

I have  found,  however,  that  Ibn  Bassam,  in  his  Dakhira,  attributes  this 
poem  to  Urn  Rashik,  of  Kairawan,  and  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  that 
|H?i'son’s  life  ; it  also  seems  evident  that  it  was  eomposed  hy  Ihn  Rashik,  for  he 
is  stated  in  ihe  Dakhira  to  have  written  it  in  the  year  502,  and  it  is  improhable 
that  Dubais,  who  was  at  that  time  a youth,  could  have  produced  verses  of  siifli- 
cient  merit  to  become  known  in  S|»ain  and  to  he  allributed  to  so  eminent  an 
author  as  Ihn  Rashik;  it  is  also  to  be  ohservetl  (hat  Ihn  Rassam  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  the  western  .Arabs. — Ibn  al-MuslawTi  relates, 
in  his  History,  that  Dubais  received  the  following  lines  from  his  brother  Ra- 
dian, who  was  then  far  away  from  him  : 

Tell  Mansdr  (5),  Musaiyab  (G],  and  Dubais  that  I am  a stranger  in  a distant  land. 

May  they  enjoy  the  Euphrates  and  the  sweetness  of  its  waters,  since  a share  of  it  is 
withheld  from  me  I 

To  which  he  returned  this  answer: 

Tell  Badriln,  who  now,  in  a distant  country,  sighs  for  his  native  land  — (and  the  man 
of  noble  soul  is  never  disappointed  in  his  w ishes]— tell  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  RJVO 
the  moment,  for  care  lumclh  grey  the  dark  ringlets  of  hope.  God  holdeth  control 
over  the  events  which  afflict  mankind,  and  Ihe  [parched)  earth  itself  obtains  a libation 
from  the  cup  of  the  generous  man. 

Another  historian  informs  us  that  Badran,  the  son  of  Sadaka,  bore  the  hono- 
rary title  of  Taj  al-.Muluk  (the  diadem  of  princes),  and  that  he  left  Baghdad 
when  his  father  was  put  to  death,  and  retired  into  Svria,  where  he  resided  fur 
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some  time;  from  thence  lie  removed  to  Eg^'pt,  and  died  there  in  the  year  502 
(A.  U.  1108-0  . He  possessed  a talent  for  poetry,  and  tlie  kdtib  Imad  ad-din 
has  mentioned  him  in  the  Kharida.  Duhais  was  in  the  service  of  the  Scljiik 
sultan,  Masiid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah,  when  that  sovereign  was  en- 
cam|ied  outside  of  the  town  of  al-Maragha  in  Adarbijan ; the  khalif  al-Mustarshid 
liillah  was  then  with  them,  having  been  obligtHl  to  accompany  the  sultan  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  explain  in  the  life  of  al-Masiid.  On  Thursday  the  28th, 
or  a:x:ording  to  Ihn  al-Musiawfi,  the  14th  of  Zii  '1-Kaada,  A.  II.  529  (A.  D. 

1 135),  a hand  of  assassins  broke  into  the  khalif's  tent  and  murdered  him.  Ap- 
prehensive of  incurring  the  odium  excited  by  this  event,  the  sultan  resolved  on 
representing  Duhais  as  tiie  author  of  the  crime;  he  therefore  waited  till  the  lat- 
ter came  to  present  his  respects,  and  was  seated  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  imperial 
tent ; he  then  gave  directions  to  one  of  his  mamluks,  who  immediately  slipped 
up  behind  Duhais  and  struck  off  his  head  witli  a sword.  After  this  execution, 
the  sultan  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that  Duhais  was  the  author  of 
the  khalif's  death,  and  had  therefore  drawn  on  himself  the  just  vengeance  of  his 
sovereign.  Duhais  was  murdered  one  month  after  the  assassination  of  the  kha- 
lif. [Abu  Muhammad  Hdriin  Jbn  al-Abbds)  al-Mamuni  says  in  his  History : 
‘‘  Duhais  was  put  to  death  on  the  14th  of  Zu  'l-HiJJa  of  that  year,  at  the  Gate  of 
“ Khuwa!  (7).  He  had  perceived  a change  in  the  sultan's  conduct  towards  him 
“ since  the  murder  of  al-Mustarshid,  and  was  frequently  inclined  to  take  to  flight; 
“ hut  his  destiny  preventetl  him."  It  is  stated,  however,  hy  Ihn  al-Azrak  in  his 
History  [of  Mayafdrik(n)  that  he  was  slain  at  the  Tabriz  Gate,  and  that  his  body 
was  borne  in  a bier  to  his  wife  Kuhar  Khatun,  who  was  then  at  Maridin.  This 
princess  had  it  interred  close  to  the  tomb  of  her  father,  Najm  ad-din  al-Ghazi, 
sovereign  of  Maridin,  in  the  funeral  chapel  erected  over  his  remains  in  that  city. 
Tlie  sultan  then  married  the  daughter  of  Duhais;  her  mother,  Sharaf  Kluatun, 
was  daughter  to  Amid  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Fakhr  ad-din  Muhammad  Ibn  Jahir  hy  his 
wife  Zuhaida,  the  daughter  of  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk:  of  this  we  shall  again 
speak  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Jahir. — An-Ndtkiri  means  descended  from  Nashira  Ibn 
Nasr,  the  chief  of  a branch  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima. 


(1)  See  pige  174,  note  (S). 

(1)  The  lows  of  il-Hillo  lief  belweeo  BogbiUd  uid  Kfifa. 
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(3^  The  followiag  ii  the  passage  from  which  these  words  are  taken:  **  The  crowd  surrounded  AbO  Zaid 
**  aod  eitoiled  him;  tbej  kissed  bis  hands  and  thought  to  gain  a blessing  b;  touching  bis  tattered  raiment; 
*'  this  made  it  seem  to  me  that  I had  Cwais  al-KaranJ  before  mv  eyes,  or  else  Dubois  of  the  tribe  of  Asad.“ 
— Stee  hi.  de  Sacy’s  llarlri.  page  439.  Uwais  was  one  of  the  T&bH,  and  noted  for  hU  piety. 

<4)  It  is  related  by  as-SbarUbi,  that  Dubais,  on  bearing  the  eomplimem  paid  him  by  aWHarlri.  sent  to  him 
a great  quantity  of  rich  robes  and  presents  to  an  imn’ense  value.— (De  Sacy’s  Hariri,  page  440.] 

(9>  Mansdr  was  grandfather  to  Dubais  and  Badr&n. 

(6;  Mutaiyab  was  probably  a near  relative  to  RadrAn. 

(T/  This  was  one  of  ibe  gales  of  UarAgha:  the  road  from  that  city  to  the  town  of  Khuwal  passed  through 
it:  whence  its  name. 


UIBIL  I15N  AU  L-KHUZAI. 

Abu  AH  Dibil  Ibn  AH  Ibn  Razin  Ibn  Siilaiman,  the  ccicbraled  |)oct,  was  a 
memlior  of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa.  The  author  of  the  Aghdni  gives  his  genealogy 
as  follows:  “Dibil,  surnamed  Abu  AH,  was  son  to  AH  Ibn  Raziii  Ibn  Sulaiiniin 
“Ibn  Taniim  Ibn  Nahsbal,  or  Nahbas  (I),  Ibn  Khuras  Ibn  Kbalid  Ibn  Dibil 
“ Ibn  Alls  Ibn  Khiizaima  Ibn  Salaman  Ibn  Aslam  Ibn  Afsa  Ibn  Ilaritha  Ibn  Amr 
“ Ibn  Aamir  Muzaikiya  (2).”  The  hhatib  al-Raghdadi  says,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  AH  Ibn  Razin  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  AIxl  Allah  Ibn  Riidail  Ibn  Warka 
al-Kliuzai.  His  family,  which  had  settled  at  Baghdad,  was  originally  from 
Kufa,  or,  by  another  account,  from  Karkisiya.  It  is  again  said  that  Dibil  was  a 
nickname,  his  real  name  being  al-Hasan,  or,  according  to  others,  Abd  ar-Rab- 
man,  or  Muhammad,  and  that  his  surname  was  Abii  Jaafar.  It  is  staled  also 

that  he  was  deaf  and  had  a scrofulous  swelling  on  the  back  of  hi.s  neck. SdO 

Dibil  was  a good  poet,  but  scurrilous  and  addicted  to  satire;  always  ready  to 
slander  men  of  merit,  and  sparing  none,  not  even  the  khalifs.  He  lived  (/low- 
ever)  to  an  advanced  age,  and  he  used  to  say  : “ For  fifty  years  past  I have  gone 
“ about  with  my  cross  on  my  shoulder,  but  could  find  none  to  crucify  me  on 
“ it.”  When  be  composed  on  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mahdi  tlie  piece  of  verse  which 
we  have  inserted  in  that  prince's  life  and  which  liegins  thus.  The  son  of  Shiklo 
and  his  gang, etefsee  page  18);  Ibrahim  waited  on  al-Mainun  and  complained 
to  him,  saying:  “Commander  of  the  faithful!  Almighty  God  hath  favoimfl 
“ thee  above  me,  and  inspired  thee  to  show  compassion  and  mercy  unto  me; 

. . 4 . 
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" wi‘  are  bolh  of  ihe  same  familvt  yel  Dihil  insiills  me  in  his  satires;  1 therefore 
“ pray  lliee  to  avenge  me." — “ .And  what  lias  he  said,"  n'plied  al-Mamun  ; 
“ perhaps  The  son  of  Shihla,  etc.?"  repeating  the  verses. — “That  is  only  |iart 
“ of  his  aspei-sions,”  answered  Ihrahim;  “ he  has  m.ade  on  me  worse  than  that." 
— “Take  example  hv  me,”  replied  al-Mamiin;  “I  have  borne  in  [latienec  a 
“ satire  m.ide  hy  him  against  myself,  in  which  he  said : 

‘ Does  al-MamOn  lake  me  for  a fool  ? Did  he  not  see,  Ihe  other  night,  the  head  of 
'.Muhammad?  I belong  to  the  same  Irilie  as  those  whose  swords  slew  thy  bro- 
‘ Iher  and  ennobled  Ihee  with  the  throne.  They  raised  thy  reputation  long  abased, 
‘ and  drew  thee  forth  from  the  depth  of  thy  abjeetness.*  ’’ 

To  this  Ihrahim  replied:  “ Commander  of  the  faithful!  God  hath  given  the*; 
“ increase  of  forliearance  and  knowledge;  none  of  us  siieak  htit  out  of  die  siiper- 
“ abundance  of  thy  knowledge,  and  it  is  in  follow  ing  thy  example  that  we  show 
“ forbearance.”— In  the  prreeding  verses,  Dihil  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  Tahir 
Ibn  al-Husain,  of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa,  in  besieging  llaghdad  and  killing  al-Amin 
.Muhammad,  the  son  of  ar-Rashid,  hy  which  he  secured  die  khalifat  to  al-AIa- 
mtin.  The  history  of  this  event  is  well  known.  It  must  lie  recollected  also 
that  Dihil  himself  lielonged  to  the  tribe  of  Khiiz.ia.  W hen  these  verses  came  to 
al-Mamtin's  knowledge,  he  exclaimed:  “May  the  curse  of  God  fallen  Dihil!  how 
“ impudent  he  must  lie  to  say  such  a thing  of  me,  who  was  Ixirn  in  the  liosom 
“ of  the  khalifat,  suckled  at  its  breast,  and  brought  up  in  its  cradle  I" — A close 
friendship  subsisted  between  Dihil  and  .Muslim  Ihn  al-Walid  al-.Airsari  (.T),  under 
whose  instructions  he  had  attained  proficiency  in  the  art  of  |ioetrv ; and  it  hap- 
pened that  al-FadI  Ihn  Sahl  (whose  life  we  shall  give),  nominated  iMuslim  to  a 
place  under  government  in  a certain  town  in  Khorasan  or  in  Fars,  called  Jurjan : 
Dihil  went  dicn  to  visit  him,  trusting  to  their  mutual  friendship  for  a good  re- 
ception ; hut  as  Muslim  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  left  him  and  composed  these 
verses : 

You  w ere  false  in  your  friendship  and  it  fell  to  ruin  ; you  exposed  Ihe  lies  of  our 
mutual  attachment  till  they  were  broken  asunder.  Yel  I had  lodged  between  my  bosom 
and  my  heart  a treasure  of  affection  which  long  remained  untouched,  ^pare  me  your 
reproaches ; I expect  nought  of  you  I your  honour  is  lost  and  can  never  be  retrieved  (k). 
Consider  yourself  as  a gangrened  right  hand,  which  I have  cut  off;  I bear  its  loss  with 
firmness  and  my  heart  has  taken  courage. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  following  amatory  piece  (ghazol): 
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Marvel  not,  [fair]  Salma  I at  a man  who  weeps  ( from  lore  ],  although  grey  hairs 
cover  hii  head  (5).  O my  friends  ! how  will  yon  sleep  when  once  my  blood  is  shed  T 
Blame  none  then  for  the  wrongs  I safTcred ; it  was  my  heart  and  my  eyes  which  con- 
spired  against  my  life  I 

A poem  of  his  composition  in  honour  of  al-Miillalib  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Malik 
nl-Kbiizai  (6),  the  emir  of  Kgypi,  contains  this  passage  : 

0 for  the  days  I passed  with  al-Muttalihl  days  on  which  I pray  heaven  to  shower 
its  blessings!  They  were  to  me  as  a meadow  and  a paradise.  All  other  favours  but 
yours  were  ungrateful  to  me ; of  all  who  existed,  you  alone  were  my  delight.  You 
bettered  me,  or  rather  spoiled  me,  by  your  kindness;  for  you  caused  me  to  detest  the 
kindness  of  others. 

One  of  his  sayings  was : If  a man  tell  a lie,  be  incurs  public  abhorrence  ; 

“ but  it  is  the  advantage  of  poetry,  that  the  more  the  poet  lies,  the  more  he  is 
“ praised : that  is  even  not  sulbcicnt ; the  auditors  swear : * Ry  Allah ! you  have 
“done  well!’  so  that  each  false  witness  borne  in  bis  favour  is  accompanied 
“ with  a solemn  oath.”  He  related  also  the  following  anecdote:  “Sabi  Ibn 
“ Ilariin  (7),  the  cbvqucnt  kdtib,  was  c.xccssively  avaricious;  we  were  one  day 
“ with  him  at  bis  bouse,  and  we  kept  up  the  conversation  so  long,  that  hunger 
“ forced  him  to  call  for  bis  dinner.  A dish  was  brought  up,  containing  an  old 
“ dry  cock,  which  no  knife  could  carve  and  on  which  the  teeth  could  make  no 
" impression.  He  took  a piece  of  bre.ad,  and  dipped  it  in  the  gravy,  and  turned 
“ over  all  the  contents  of  the  dish,  hut  the  cock's  head  was  absent.  He  re- 
“ fleeted  some  time;  then,  looking  up,  he  said  to  ihc  cook:  ‘Where  is  the 
“ head?’ — ' 1 threw  it  away,’ replied  the  other. — ‘Why  so?’ — ‘Ilecausc  1 thought 
“ that  you  would  not  cat  it.’ — ‘Thou  didst  think  wrong,  thou  scoundrel!’  said 
“Sahl,  ‘By  Allah!  I hate  the  man  who  would  tlirow  away  the  claws;  judge 
“ tlnm  how  I must  feel  towards  him  who  throweth  away  the  head.  The  head 
“ is  the  chief  part  of  tlie  body;  in  it  are  four  of  the  senses;  by  means  of  it  the 
“ animal  croweth,  and  were  it  not  for  his  crowing  he  would  have  no  merit. 
“ The  head  Ix'arclh  the  comb  on  which  the  cock  prideth  himself;  it  containeth 
“ the  two  eyes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb:  Jf’ine  bright  as  the  eye 
"■of  the  cock.  Mor<»ver  the  brain  is  a marvellous  specific  for  pain  in  the 
“ kidnies,  and  never  was  a softer  hone  seen  than  that  of  the  head;  didst 
“ thou  not  know  that  it  is  better  than  the  pinion  of  the  wings,  better  than 
“ the  leg,  belter  than  the  neck?  If  it  be  the  result  of  thy  sapient  judgment 
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“ lhal  ihou  hast  not  eaten  it,  go  and  look  for  it.’ — ‘By  Allah!’  exclaimed  the 
“ cook,  ‘I  know  not  where  it  is;  I threw  it  away.’ — 'But  I know  where  it  is,’ 
“said  Sahl ; ‘thou  hast  thrown  it  down  thy  throat;  but  God  shall  call  thee  to 
“ an  account  for  it!’  ” — Dihil  was  cousin  to  the  eelehratwl  poet  Ahu  Jafar 
.Muhammad  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Bazin  al-Khiizai,  surnamed  Abu  ’sh-Shis  (8), 
who  was  one  of  those  who  celebrated  the  praises  of  ar-Rashid  and  composed 
elegies  on  his  death;  he  made  also  poems  in  honour  of  al-.Amin,  that  khalif’s 
.sou  and  successor.  Dihil  was  born  A.  H.  158  (A.  D.  7Ci>);  he  died  A.  H. 
240  (A.  D.  800-1),  at  Tib,  a town  situated  between  Wasit  in  Irak  and  the 
provinces  of  al-Ahwaz.  — His  grandfather  Bazin  was  a mawla  belonging  to 
Obaid  Allah  ‘J)  Ihn  Khalaf  al-Khuzai,  the  father  of  Talhat  at-Talhat  (10).  Obaid 
Allah  was  a kdtih  in  the  service  of  the  khalif  Omar  and  chief  of  the  government 
odice  (11)  at  Kufa.  Talha  was  governor  of  Sijistan  and  died  in  that  province. 
The  death  of  Dihil  was  preceded  by  that  of  Aim  Tammam  {//ahih),  whose  life 
has  laien  given  [pfige  348);  his  friend,  the  poet  al-Bohtori,  lamented  his  loss  in 
an  elegy  which  contains  the  following  passage  : 

The  abode  of  death,  the  dwelling  of  Habib  and  of  Uibil,  has  increased  my  sadness 
and  inflamed  my  grief.  Dearest  brothers  t may  the  heavens  never  withhold  from  your 
tombs  their  genial  rains;  may  they  overshadow  you  with  a dark  cloud,  shedding  grate- 
ful show  ers.  Long  was  the  journey  of  him  who  announced  to  me  your  death ; a tomb 
is  in  distant  Ahwiz,  and  mouldering  bones  repose  at  Mosul. 

UUI  Dibil  means  a tall  camel.  He  used  to  relate  that  one  day  as  he  was  passing 
along,  he  saw  a man  in  a fit  of  epilepsy;  on  which  he  went  up  and  shouted  in 
his  car,  as  loud  as  he  could,  the  word  Dibil,  and  that  the  man  rose  up  and 
walked  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened  (12). 


(ft  In  th«  lulograpb  M8.  thU  name  U writifn  Xahnat. 

[i)  Am  Muiaikifft  «ai  the  anrettor  of  the  tribe  of  KbuiAa.— (De  iur  I' Uistoirt  d«a  Arabu 

aranr  Muhammad,  page  158:  Rasmumen'i  Hi$t.  Ar.  onteitlam.  p.  42.) 

(3j  See  note  (3),  page  25. 

(4)  Literally:  You  are  torn  to  piecef.  and  I aee  no  means  of  mending  you. 

(5\  Literally:  Whilst  greyness  smiles  (or  ii  bright)  on  bis  head.— The  Arabic  poets  associate  nilb  smiles 
the  idea  of  brightness,  because  the  brightnttt  of  the  teeth  appears  in  smiling. 

(6)  Al-Muttalib  ma»  appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  al-Mamfio,  A.  B.  198  (A.  T>.  8134} ; he  was  dcftosed 
seven  months  aflerirards.  but  was  reinstated  in  bis  office  the  same  year.  Nineteen  months  later  he  was 
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drifcn  out  of  Efyp^  M-Sarl  Ibn  al-Bskam.  The  couolrj  wti  ihm  in  a very  uiueUled  aute.  lo  cooso- 
qoeoce  of  the  civil  war  between  al-*llainhn  and  hii  brother  al«AmtD.'-(iVt»jdm.) 

(7)  Sabi  Ibn  HarAn  was  bom  in  DasUmlsIn  citenilve  province  lying  between  Wiiit, 

al'AhwAr,  and  Daira.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  al-MlmAn  and  served  him  with  GdelUj  as  librarian 

iL>|^  By  hii  wisdom  and  pnideoee,  bis  talent  for  poetry, andbts  literary  informsUoD, 

he  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  composed  a number  of  works  on  different  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Ftkrerf  and  the  a/*ToirdTiitA ; one  of  them  was  an  imitation  of  Saltia  and  Dimna,  and 

another  a treatise  in  praise  of  avarice,  his  ruling  passion.  He  was  of  a Persian  family  and  showed  a strong 
prejadica  against  Arabs.  Died  A.  H.  245  (A.  D.  859^}.  He  wu  equally  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
bis  style  and  the  merit  of  his  poetry .»(3fardstd;  Fihrett;  Oiydn  af^rairdrlkA,  tom.  Vlll.) 

(8)  The  printed  teit  has  aZ-SAts,  not  Ahd  'sA-SAIs  The  latter  is  the  true  reading.  This  poet  died  A-  H. 
196. — {Miraat  az-Zomdn.) 

<9}  Obald  Allah ; not  Abd  Allah,  as  in  the  printed  text 

(lOi  Bee  in  the  life  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  TAhir. 

(11)  See  note  (17).  page  272. 

(12)  This  is  not  very  intelligible ; it  means,  perhaps,  that  Dibil's  salirieal  character  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  apprehension,  and  that  the  terror  inspired  by  bis  name  was  sufDcieoi  to  expel  the  evil  spirit  with 
which  the  epileptic  man  was  possessed. 


ABU  BAKR  AS-SIllBLI. 

AbA  Bakr  Dolaf  Ibn  Jahdar  (or  Jaafar)  Ibn  Yunus,  (bis  name  is  thus  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,)  surnamed  as-Shibli,  a celebrated  saint,  was  lx>rn  and  brought 
up  at  Baghdad,  hut  his  Tamily  belonged  to  Khorasan.  This  highly-respected 
suji  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  seel  of  Malik  and  had  for  maaters  (in  the  spi- 
ritual life)  al-Junaid  and  the  other  holy  men  of  that  epoch.  He  renounced  the 
world  atone  of  Khair  an-Nass.ij’s  (1)  assemblies,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dunba* 
wend  (Demavend),  of  which  he  was  governor  at  the  time,  and  asked  of  the 
inhabitants  immunity  for  his  [>ast  conduct;  (he  then  gave  in  his  dismission.) 
The  mortifications  w hich  he  practised  at  the  outset  (of  his  religious  career) 
surpassed  all  bounds : he  used  to  apply  a certain  quantity  of  salt  to  his  eyes  in 
place  of  kohl  or  antimony  (2),  so  as  to  accustom  himself  to  waking  and  to  aid 
in  keeping  away  sleep.  He  held  the  pure  and  holjr  law  (the  Koran)  in  extreme 
reverence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  blessed  month  of  Ramadan  he  renewed 
his  devotional  practices  with  increased  fervour.  “ This,”  be  would  say,  ‘‘  is  a 
“ month  which  iny  Lord  hath  honoured;  how  much  more  therefore  should  I 
honour  it !”  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  frequently  recited  tliis  verse; 
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There  are  many  atalinns  in  life,  in  which,  had  I filled  them,  my  death  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  {nl/l}  brethren  (ru>l  as  a reward  kul)  as  a punishment  (3). 

He  went  in  one  day  to  al-Jiinaid  and,  .slandinfj  liefore  him,  elap|>ed  his  hands 
(with  grie/ )anii  spoke  these  verses: 

The  objects  of  my  lore  accustomed  me  to  union  with  them,  and  union  is  sweet;  bul 
they  have  since  repelled  my  advances,  and  a repulse  is  painful.  When  they  resolved 
(/o  reject  me),  they  pretended  that  my  crime  was  my  extreme  love  for  them ; but  that  is 
not  a crime.  No  I as  true  as  the  submission  {of  the  lorer]  when  he  meeta  his  mistress  I 
Nol  the  beloved  can  only  repay  [the  lover's  passion]  by  loving  (him). 

To  this  al-Junaid  replied:  ^ 

I longed  to  see  thee,  [O  my  beloved .')  bul  when  I saw  thee,  sudden  joy  overcame  me, 
and  I could  nol  refrain  from  tears.  ' ' 

The  Kluilib  relates  in  his  History  that  Abu  'UHasan  aUTamimi  said:  “I 
“ went  one  day  into  the  house  of  Abu  pakr  as-Shibli  and  found  him  in  a slate 
“ of  excitation,  rceilinjr  these  verses: 

' He  who  was  accustomed  to  be  near  thee,  cannot  support  thy  absence.  The  slave 
• of  love  cannot  sustain  thy  estrangement.  His  heart  secs  thee,  though  his  eye  does 
‘ not.’  ” 

In  the  life  of  the  preacher  Ahii  Saad  Ismail  Ibn  Ah,  the  khatib  speaks  as 
follows:  “Abu  Saad  rejx'atcd  to  me  the  following  lines  which,  by  his  account, 
“ he  had  heard  from  Tahir  al-Khathami,  who  mentioned  that  they  had  been 
“ recited  to  him  by  their  author,  as-Shibli : 

‘ A'outh  abandoned  me ; my  beloved  also  departed ; and  a double  flow  of  tears 
‘gushed  from  my  eyes.  Fortune  was  unjust  towards  thee,  {unfnrtimale  forfr)!  two 
‘ [fri'nds]  bade  thee  farewell,  but  thou  hadst  only  one  heart  {to  support  the  pains].' " 

20‘i  As-Shihli  himself  relates  that,  one  Friday,  he  j>erceived  a man  out  of  his 
senses  standing  naked  in  the  mosque  of  ar-Rusafa  (4)  and  crying  out:  ‘‘  I am 
“ mad  through  love  of  God  !”  On  which  he  said  to  him  : “ AVhy  dost  thou 
“ not  go  into  the  mosque  and  keep  out  of  sight  and  say  thy  pravers?”  To  which 
the  madman  answered  : 

“ They  say  to  me  : ‘ Visit  us  and  pay  us  the  homage  to  which  we  are  entitled.’  But 
“my  present  stale  dispenses  me  from  all  such  obligations.  Those  who  see  the  stale 
“in  which  I am,  and  feel  for  it  neither  desire  (3)  nor  dislike;  — to  love  such  persons 
“ I should  consent  even  to  hate  myself." 
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As-Shibli  died  al  Ha(>lidad  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  ZA  ’l-Hijja,  A.  H.  3.14  (July, 
A.  D.  946),  aged  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  al- 
Kaizuran:  some  say,  however,  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  33.5,  hot 
the  foniier  is  the  correct  dale.  It  is  slated  also,  that  he  was  horn  at  Sarra-man- 
Raa.  — S/tibli  means  belonging  to  S/iihla,  a village  in  the  dependencies  of 
Osriishna,  a large  town  beyond  Samarkand,  in  Transoxiana. — Dun/mvend  h a 
place  situated  in  the  canton  of  Rai  in  Persian  Irak  ; some  call  it  Demavend,  but 
the  first  orthography  is  more  correct. 


(1)  The  celebrated  asretic  and  g:reat  tufi  doctor,  Abft  'l-IIaian  Muhammad  Ibn  Umall,  more  generalU 
knonn  by  the  name  of  Khair  an>iYa«jdj,  was  a oative  of  Samarri  and  an  inhabitant  of  Baghdad.  He  had 
for  masters  In  the  spiritual  life  Sari  'a-Saknil  and  the  faraoua  AbA  Ilamia  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim.  Many 
anecdotes  are  relaleil  of  hU  miraculous  gifts.  He  died  A.  II.  322  (A.  D.  934^,  aged  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years.— !Ad*Dahabi;  Tdr\kh  tkl-hlAm,  MS.  No.A4fi.) -A'Ani'r  an-SattAj.  as  ad<Dahabi  pronounces  it,  means 
Khair,  or  Good,  tht  tewarer.  This  historian  relates  that  he  came  by  his  name  in  the  following  manner.  On 
his  return  from  a pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  he  passed  thraugh  KAfa.  where,  as  his  completion  was  very  dark,  a 
man  stopped  him  and  said:  **Thou  art  my  negro  slave  X-£.  and  thy  name  Is  Khair.**  He  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  some  years  and  worked  as  a silk  weaver,  w benee  his  name.  His  master  at  length  relented  and  gave 
him  his  liberty,  saying:  *'Thou  wait  not  my  stave.’*  But  JAml.  in  his  Lhti  of  thtSAfU  (MS.  fondt  Anqu*- 
til.  No.  115),  gives  a different  account  of  the  origin  of  this  appellation:  according  to  him.  our  doctor  was 
named  Khair  .Vuisdj  (exceHenf  among  (taatwrs},  because  be  had  been  obliged  to  lake  to  weaving  in  order 
to  gain  bis  livelihood,  and  his  Hrst  essays  proved  him  to  be  already— by  a miraculous  interference  of  Provi- 
dence-an  able  workman  al  the  trade. 

(3)  See  Lane's  .Ifodern  Egyptiani,  vol.  1.,  p.  It. 

(3)  Death  1$  considered  by  the  SAhi  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  happen  to  him  who  loves  God.  or. 

as  they  eipress  themselves,  to  tht  lovor:  his  soul  is  then  delivered  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  oblalnx 
at  length  its  luiig-soughl  unfon  helot^td.  Had  as-Shibli  therefore  filled  an  eminent  ptact 

in  the  world,  bis  love  for  the  Creator  would  have  been  less  fervent,  and  his  recompense  In  aDer-Mfe 
less  ample.— Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  very  obscure  verse.  1 roust  observe  also,  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  lines  which  follow,  that  the  tufii  admit  two  modes  of  tm^ofi  with  the  6«/ot^ed;  the  one 
temporary,  and  (be  other  eternal.  The  temporary  union  takes  place  during  the  ecstatic  fiu  Jl^  w hich  the 
hftr  esperiences.  from  time  to  time.  In  the  practice  of  his  devotional  esercises;  but  these  arc  mere  transient 
favour*,  which  the  bthted  sometimes  grants  and  often  withholds,  whilst  the  unfon  effected  by  death  remains 
unbroken  and  eternal. 

(4)  Ar-Huskfa  was  the  name  of  a quarter  in  the  city  of  Baghdad. 

(51  The  eipression  seems  equivalent  to  liU^I  ^ detest 

not  tAeir  o»rn  Hate  fAroiipA  tAe  desire  of  being  in  mine. 
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ABU  L-MUTA  ZU  ’L-KARNAIN  IBN  HAMDAN. 


Abil  '1-MulA  Zu  ’1-Kamain  at-Taghlibi  (belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Taghlib) 
was  son  to  Abu  'l-Muaaffar  Hamdan,  the  son  of  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Muham- 
mad al-Hasan  fbn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  llamdin.  He  bore  the  surname  of  Wajih  ad- 
Dawlat  [honourable  in  the  empire).  We  have  already  given  the  genealogy  of 
the  family  in  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Nasir  ad-Dawlat  (page  404),  and  sltall 
not  therefore  repeat  it  here.  As  a poet,  Abd  ’1-Muta  was  distinguished  by  the 
grace,  expression  and  elegant  turn  of  his  ideas.  The  following  verses  arc  of 
his  composition: 

When  1 see  the  letters  I and  a entwined  in  a close  embrace,  the  word  excites 
my  envy.  To  embrace  so  closely,  they  aiuit  have  felt,  methinks,  the  pains  of  love  (1). 

Another  of  his  pieces  runs  thus : 

I am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  fi)r  her  whom  I visited  (in  private] ; I was  then  armed 
with  my  sword  (to  protect  me  against  jealous  keepere],  and  her  glances  were  sharper 
than  its  edge.  I embraced  her,  and  when  my  neck  was  encircled  with  her  ringlets, 
then  only  did  I [dare  to  disarm  and)  free  it  from  the  sword-belt.  In  that  moment,  the 
happiest  of  us  two  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  wishes,  was  the  one  who  had  suffered  the 
greatest  affliction  from  the  cruelty  of  the  other. 


Ath-Thalabi,  in  his  Yatima,  attributes  to  him  the  piece  which  we  have  given 
in  the  life  of  Ibn  Tabitabi  (page  114),  and  which  begins  thus:  » 

She  said  to  the  fleeting  image  which  visited  me,  etc.  ^ 

But  in  his  notice  on  Abd  '1-Muta,  he  states  that  these  verses  were  composed 
by  Ibn  Tabataba ; God  knows  best. — Abd  '1-Muta  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  lines: 


When  we  met  together,  and  the  hour  of  midnight  cast  over  us  a veil  of^bsenrity 
which  shed  pleasure  when  unfolded,  none  ever  passed  a chaster  night  than  we;  no 
witnesses  were  there,  except  our  eyes  and  our  honour.  No  vile  delator  betrayed  na  to 
our  foes ; no  traitor  ran  with  active  foot  to  denounce  ns.  « 


By  the  same ; 


When  my  mistress  saw  me  as  thin  as  a toothpick,  she  said : " This  meeting  is  but  a 
"dream,  and  thou  art  merely  a fleeting  image." — "Not  so,"  I replied;  "it  is  thy 
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*'  tbtenM  which  altered  my  health  so  that  thou  canst  not  distingnish  the  reality  of 
“ my  appearance  from  a false  illasion." 

The  celebrated  poet  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Nubata  composed  a great  number  of 
pieces  in  honour  of  (/lamddn)  Abu  ’l-Muta’s  father.  Abu  ’1-MutJ  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  428  (December,  A.  D.  1036).  He  visited  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  al-Musabbihi  in  his  History,  during  the  reign  of  a#4ibir  al-Obaidi, 
the  son  of  al  Hakim,  and  was  appointed  by  him  ts  the  goremnmt  of  Alexan- 
dria and  its  dependencies,  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  414;  he  remained  there  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus.  . < 

(1)  I bare  read  maoj  coupleu  on  ihia  aubject,  and  Bu%l  acknowledge  lhai  Ab6  ta  decidedly  the 

wont. 


RABIA  AL-ADAWIA. 

Umm  al-Kbair  (t)  Rabia,  the  daughter  of  Ismail,  a woman  celebrated  for  her 
holy  life,  and  a native  of  Basra,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Adi  {Adawia),  and 
was  allied  by  enfranchisement  to  the  family  of  Atik.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  holy  persons  of  the  time,  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  her 
sanctity  and  piety  are  generally  known.  Abu  ’l-Kasim  al-Kushairi  says,  in 
his  treatise  [on  Sufism)  (2) : “ She  used  to  say,  when  bolding  converse  with  God : 
“ ‘Consume  with  lire,  0 God,  a {^presumptuous)  heart  which  lovelh  thee!’ 
“ and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a voice  spoke  to  her  and  said  : ‘ That  we  shall 
“ not  do ! think  not  of  us  an  ill  thought.' — Sofyan  ath-Thauri  exclaimed  one 
“ day  in  her  presence:  ‘0,  what  anguish  is  mine!’  on  which  she  said:  ‘Speak 
“ not  a fie,  but  rather  say:  0,  how  little  anguish  is  mine!  If  thou  wert  really 
“ in  affliction,  thou  couldst  not  sigh.’ — One  of  the  sufi  brethren  relates  as  fol- 
“ lows : ‘ In  my  prayers  1 used  to  invoke  Rabia  al-Adawia,  and  she  appeared  to 
“me  in  a vision  and  spake:  ‘Thy  offerings  were  presented  to  us  on  trays  of 
“ light  and  covered  with  napkins  of  light.’ — She  often  said : ‘ If  my  {good)  works 
“ appear  {to  the  world),  I count  them  as  nought.’  And  one  of  her  counseb 
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“ was : ‘ Hide  thy  (jood  derds  as  closely  as  thou  wouldst  hide  thy  sins.’  ’’—The 
sluti/i/i  Shihab  ad-din  as-Suhrawardi  quotes  the  following  verses  of  hers  in  the 
Awdrif  al-Madrif: 

I reserve  my  heart  for  thy  converse,  (0  Lord  /)  and  leave  my  body  to  keep  company 
with  those  who  desire  niy  society.  My  body  is  thus  the  companion  of  the  visitor,  but 
my  dearly  beloved  is  the  companion  of  my  heart. 

She  died  A.  H.  13.5  (A.  D,  752-3;,  according  to  Ibn  al-Jawxi  in  the 
Shuzdr  al-Okud,  but  in  A.  If.  185  (A.  D.  801),  according  to  another  autho- 
rity. Her  tomb,  which  is  situated  on  the  mount  of  Tor,  on  the  eastern  side 
UGA  of  Jeru.salem,  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  Ibn  al-Jawzi  bas  an  article  on  Rabia 
in  his  Safival  as-Safwat,  and  he  there  gives  the  following  anecdotes  respecting 
her,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  certified  by  a list  prefixed  to  them,  in  which 
he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  jiersons  through  whom  they  passeil  down  suc- 
cessively from  Alula  the  daughter  of  Abi  Shawwal  to  himself.  lie  savs : 

“(//Arfa),  one  of  God's  excellent  handmaids  and  the  servant  of  Rabia  relates 
“ as  follows:  ‘Rabia  used  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  and  at  morning 
“ dawn  she  took  a slight  sleep  in  her  oratory  till  daylight ; and  I have  heard 
“ her  say,  when  she  sprang  in  dread  from  her  couch : O my  soul ! how  long 
“ will  thou  sleep?  ff'ben  wilt  thou  awake?  Sfton  thou  shall  sleep  to  rise 
“ no  more,  till  the  call  shall  summon  thee  on  the  day  of  resurrection  !' — 

“ This  was  her  constant  custom  till  the  time  of  her  death.  On  its  approach 
‘‘  she  called  me  and  said:  O yihdal  inform  none  of  my  death  and  shroud 
“ me  in  this  gown.  This  was  a gown  of  hair-cloth  which  she  wore  when  i 

“ praying,  at  the  time  in  which  the  eyes  of  others  were  closed  in  sleep. 

“ I shrouded  her  in  that  gown,  and  in  a woollen  veil  which  she  used  to 
“wear;  and  aliout  a year  aflerwarils,  I saw  her  in  a dream  clothetl  in  a 
“ gown  of  green  satin  and  a veil  of  green  silk,  the  like  ol  which  for  beauty  1 
“never  beheld.  And  1 said:  ‘0  Rabia!  what  bas  become  of  the  gown  in 
“ which  I shrouded  thee,  and  of  the  woollen  veil?’  To  which  slie  answered  : 

“ ‘Ry  Allah!  it  was  taken  oil'  me  and  I I'cceived  in  exchange  what  thou  scest 
“ on  me;  my  shroud  was  folded  up,  a seal  was  put  ujmn  it,  and  it  was 
“ taken  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  that  by  it  my  reward  might  be  complete  on 
“ the  day  of  resurrection.’ — ‘It  was  for  this,’  I oltserved,  ‘that  tlioii  didst 
“ work  when  in  the  world.’ — ‘ And  what  is  this,’  she  rejoined,  ‘comjjared  with 
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“ wTial  I saw  of  Almighty  God's  bounty  to  his  saints!'  I then  asked  her  in 
“ what  state  was  Obaida  (3),  the  daughter  of  Ahu  Kallab,  and  she  replied ; ‘ It 
“ cannot  be  described!  by  Allah!  she  has  surpassed  us,  and  reached  the  highest 
“place  in  [laradise.’  — ‘And  how  so?’  said  I,  ‘when  the  people  considered 
“ tlit*e  far,  far  alwve  her.’  To  which  she  answered:  ‘Because,  when  in  the 
“ world,  she  cared  not  what  her  state  might  l)c  on  the  next  morning  or  the 
“ next  night.’  — ‘And  what  doeth  Abii  Malik  Daigham  ?’—  ‘He  visiteth  Al- 
“ mighty  God  when  he  pleaseth.'- — ‘And  Bishr  Ihn  Mansur  (4)?’  — ‘.\dmira- 
“ ble!  admirable!  he  hath  received  a recompense  far  Ireyond  his  hopes.’  I then 
“ said  to  her:  ‘Tell  me  a means  by  which  I may  approach  nearer  to  Almighty 
“ God.’  .And  she  answered  : ‘Think  on  him  often,  and  by  that  thou  wilt,  after 
“ a little  while,  be  happy  in  thy  tomb.’  ” 

(I)  (fmm  alhfiair  means  mofAer  of  if/tair  or  of  good. 
note  (9).  paK<>  422. 

(3}  Obaida,  the  daughter  of  EallAb.  a rclcbrated  saint,  nept  for  her  sins  daring  fort;  years,  and  then  lost 
her  sight.-  [Siar  Qt-Sdtiudt  MS  No.  HM.  f.  28.) 

(4}  Abn  Muhammad  Bisbr  Ibn  MansOr  as*Sulanii  (Ae/ortpiny  to  fAe  friAa  of  Sti/aim)  was  celebrated  for 
his  intense  application  to  the  practice  of  devotion.  As  a Tradilionisl  he  is  considered  a sure  authority,  and 
is  cited  os  such  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Uanbal.  He  died  A.  H.  SOU  (A.  D.  824-9;  — (Iftrdf  az-Zamdn,  No.  A40. 
fol.  68.) 


RABIA  AR-RAl. 

AbuOthman  Rahia  Ibn  Abi  Abd  Rahman  Farrukh,  a tnawla  of  the  Munkadir 
family  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Temim,  and  afterwards  a man-la  of  the 
tribe  of  Korgish,  was  the  great  jurisconsult  of  Medina  (in  the  tecond  centuif 
of  lilamism),  and  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Rahia  ar-Rai  (I). 
In  his  youth  he  met  a number  of  the  Prophet’s  companions  (and  received 
inslruclion  from  them  in  Traditions  and  legal  matters) ^ and  from  him 
MMik  Ibn  Ans  drew  some  of  his  information.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  him  by  Bakr  Ibn  .Abd  Allah  as-Sanani  (a  native  of  Sand)-.  ‘‘  M4lik 
“ Ibn  Ans  came  to  our  (toivn)  and  Ixgan  to  teach  to  us  Traditions  learned  hv 
“him  from  Rahia  ar-Rai;  for  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  from  him  as 
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“ many  as  possible,  founded  on  so  good  an  authority  as  that  of  Rabia.  One 
“ day,  he  said  to  us:  ‘Why  (then)  do  you  leave  Rabia  sleeping  in  that 
“ arcade  over  there?’  We  immediately  went  to  Rabia,  and  having  awaked 
“him,  we  said:  ‘Art  thou  Rabia?' — ‘Yes;’  was  the  reply.  — ‘Art  thou  the 
“ person  on  whose  authority  Malik  Ibn  Ans  gives  Traditions?’ — ‘Yes.’ — ‘How 
“ then  does  Malik  enjoy  (public)  favour  through  thy  means,  although  thou 
“ hast  not  acquired  it  for  thyself?’ — ‘Know  ye  not,’  replied  he,  ‘that  an  ounce 
“ of  worldly  wit  goes  farther  than  a camel-load  of  learning?’  ” — Rabia  was  a 
great  talker,  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  who  keeps  silent  should  be  classed 
between  him  who  is  asleep  and  him  who  is  dumb.  Whilst  he  was  one  day 
speaking  at  one  of  his  public  conferences  (2),  an  Arab,  fresh  from  the  desert, 
came  in  and  stood  for  a long  time  before  him,  listening  to  his  words;  Rabia, 
who  thought  that  the  stranger  was  in  admiration  at  what  he  heard,  said  to  him: 
“0  Arab!  how  do  your  people  define  eloquence?”  The  other  answered : “Bre- 
“ vity  combined  with  precision.” — “And  what  is  incorrection  (3)?” — “That 
“which  thou  hast  been  engaged  in  all  day.”  This  anstyer  covered  Rabia 
SOS  with  confusion.  He  died  A.  H.  136  (A.  D.  753-4),  some  say  130,  %t  al-Hash^ 
miya,  a city  built  in  the  province  of  al-Anb4r  by  as-Sailah,  who  made  it  his 
place  of  residence,  but  afterwards  removed  to  al-Anbar.  It  was  said  by  Malik 
Ibn  Ans,  that  the  science  of  jurisprudence  had  lost  its  sweetness  tiace  the  death 
of  Rabia  ar-Rai. — I must  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  conciliate  the  statement 
made  by  some,  that  he  died  A.H.  130,  with  the  fact  of  his  burial  at  al-Hashimiya, 
the  city  founded  by  (the  as-Saflah;  for  that  prince,  as  it  is  agreed  by 

all  historians,  did  not  obtain  the  khalifat  till  Friday,  13ih  of  the  latter  Rabi, 
A.  H.  132  (29tli  November,  A.  D.  749).  ’► 


(1}  AoMa  ar-itdtf,  or  more  refuUrlj  Jla6tal  ar-Adi,  raeeni  Judgment  Aabla.  -^le  wti  »o  celled 

becaune  he  drew  many  of  hii  legal  decisiont  from  the  foortb  louree  of  Muhammadan  law,  and  which  is 
tied  R4i  (viaia,  pfit>au  jmdgmtmt)  or  KUi  {anstogif),  (See  note  (1).  paged.)  The  lame  lyilea  was  fol> 
lowed  later  b|  Ahh  Hanlfa,  wbcoce  the  followera  of  hli  sect  were  called  (A#  partiimm  of  private  judgment 
{Athdb  ar-Rdit.  »■* 

(S)  LItarallj:  At  one  of  hU  littiogi.  * » 

(3)  The  word  here  traDslated  by  ineorrection.  is  employed  to  denote  the  contrary  of  eloquence;  it 
eoosiita  in  verboeily  and  ideas  Inadequately  expressed. 
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AR-RABI  IBN  SULA1MA>  AL-.ML'RA1)I. 

The  muazzin  Abu  Muhammad  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn 
Kamil,  a native  of  Basra,  and  allied  by  enfranchisement  to  the  tribe  of  Murad 
(Muradi),  was  a disciple  of  as-Sbafi,  and  through  him,  most  of  the  works  com- 
posed by  that  imam  were  handed  down  by  oral  dictation  (1).  As-ShaB  said  of 
him  : “Ar-Rabi  is  the  special  traditionist  of  my  words  and  works  (2).”  He  .said 
again,  that  none  ever  served  him  (.so  dutifully)  as  ar-Rabi  (3) ; and  he  sometimes 
addressed  him  in  these  words ; ‘‘0  Rabi!  could  I feed  Ihee  with  science,  1 should 
“ do  it.”  The  following  narration  is  attributed  to  ar-Rabi  on  good  authority; 
“ When  as-ShMI  was  near  his  death,  I went  in  and  found  with  him  al-Buwaiti, 
“al-Muzani  and  Ihn  Abd  al-Hukm  (4).  He  looked  at  us  and  then  said:  ‘As 
“ for  thee,  Ahu  Yakub!  (meaning  al-Buwaiti)  thou  shalt  die  in  chains  (5)  ; thou, 
“ Muzani  I shall  meet  with  various  adventures  in  Egypt,  and  shalt  make  the  lime 
“ be  remembered  in  which  thou  wert  the  ablest  reasoner  of  the  age  (6);  thou,  O 
“ Mbhammad!  (addressing  himself  to  Ibn  Abd  al-Hukm)  wilt  pass  over  to  the 
“ sect  of  MMik ; and  thou,  0 Rabi ! shalt  be  to  me  the  most  useful  of  all,  in  pro- 
“ pagating  thrf  Itnowledge  of  the  works  which  I have  composed.  Arise  Abii 
“ Yakub!  and  lake  charge  of  my  clast.’  ” Ar-RabI  tlien  relates  that  all  which 
as-Shali  foretold  to  them  came  to  pass,  and  that  he  might  be  said  to  have 
looked,  at  that  moment,  through  a trans|)ar^  veil  into  futurity.  In  the  His- 
tory of  Baghdad  by  the  khatib,  if  he  tame  aneSiote)  is  thus  related,  in  the  life  of 
al-Buwaiti ; “ Ar-Rabi  Ibn  Sulaiman  said : We  were  sitting  in  the  presence  of 
“ as-ShaR,  1,  al-Buwaiti  and  al-Muzani,  when  he  looked  at  al-Buwaiti  and  spoke 
“ these  w'or|}s;  ‘Observe  this  person ; he  will  die  in  chains.’  He  then  cast  his 
“ eyes  on  al-Muuni  and  said : ‘ Look  at  this  man ; the  time  will  be  wherein  he 
“ shall  never  explain  a difficulty  and  be  mistaken.’  Turning  then  to  me,  he 
“ spoke  thust^'By  Allah!  there  is  not  one  of  the  fraternity  more  useful  to  me 
“ than  he.  1 should  like  to  fill  him  to  the  utmost  with  knowledge.’”  This 
Rabi  was  the  last  of  those  auditors  of  as-Shafi  who  handed  down,  in  Egypt,  the 
sayings  of  their  master.  1 found  in  the  handwriting  of  the  hdfiz  Abd  al-Azim 
al-Mundiri,  the  following  verses,  which  he  gives  as  ar-Rabi’s: 
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[Ijl  thy)  palicnce  be  eiemplary  [under  mi/ftirlune],  and  how  quick  shall  be  thy  deli- 
verance I He  shall  be  saved  who,  in  all  his  actions,  servelh  Ood  with  a sincere  heart. 
He  who  feareth  God  shall  not  be  afflicted,  and  he  who  hopeth  in  God  shall  go  to  that 
place  (Arnren)  for  which  he  hoped. 

Ar-Rabi  died  in  Egypt  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  270  (April, 
A.  D.  884),  and  was  interred  in  the  Karafa,  near  the  north  side,  hard  hy  {the 
mostjue  of)  al-Fokkai  (7).  Ilis  tomb  is  surrounded  by  a railing,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  there  is  a marble  slab,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
— Murddi  means  belonging  to  Murad,  a great  tribe  in  Yemen  from  which 
many  persons  have  sprung. 

{1}  Tlii»  b tn  additional  proof  of  a cirrumiiancr  alrrad;  known,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Istamism.  manv 
authors  never  pul  their  works  in  writing,  but  taught  them  to  their  scholars  Wid  voct.  . • 

Lilcrall]’:  Ar^Rabl  is  m;  rdtrt  (or  Tradilionisti. 

(3)  The  disciples  of  learned  men  frequentlf  filled  the  duties  of  servants  to  them. 

(4^  The  lives  of  these  doctors  are  given  hv  Ibn  Khalftkin. 

(5;  Lilerallj:  In  thy  iron;  that  is,  is  the  irons  which  shall  bind  thee. 

(6]  Or;  the  most  skilful  in  making  analogical  deductions 

(7)  The  mosque  of  al-Fokkli,  a large  edifice  built  by  Kifhr,  bears  the  name  of  AbA  'bHasan  All  Ibn  al- 
Hasan  at-Fokk&i  (over  whose  tomb  it  was  probably  erected].  Ilis  father  al-llasan  was  a brewer  (Foibifto 
lAI-MakrIri ) 


< AR-RARI  AL-JIZI. 

Ahii  Muhammad  ar-Rabi  llm  Sulaiman  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  al-Aaraj  al-Jizi,  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  a member,  hy  enfranchisement,  of  the  trilM*  of  Azd,  was 
SMMione  of  as-Shafi's  disciples,  hut  handed  down  very  little  of  his  master’s  doc- 
trines; numerous  Traditions  arc  given  hy  him,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Ibn  Abd  al-llukm.  His  veracity  as  a Traditionist  is  universally  admitted,  and 
he  is  quoted  by  Abii  Dawud  {the  author  of  the  Sunan)  and  by  an-Nasai.  “He 
“ died  in  the  month  of  Zii  '1-Hijja,  A.  D.  2.')6  (November,  A.  D.  870),  at  Ji7.a, 
“ where  his  tomb  is  still  to  he  seen.”  Such  arc  the  words  of  al-Kudai  in  his 
Khital. — JIzi  means  belonging  to  Jiza;  this  is  a village  opposite  to  Cairo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Nile.  In  the  canton  of  Jiza,  and  near  lo  the 
village,  arc  situated  those  stupendous  erections,  the  pyramids. 
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AR-I\ABI  IBN  YUNUS. 

Abu  ’1-F.i(ll  ap-Rabi  was  the  son  of  Yunus  Ibn  Muhammad  llm  Alxl  .Allah 
Ibn  Abi  Farwa  al-IIaflar. — This  last,  whose  real  name  was  Kais.an,  had  Ih-cii 
a slave  {mawla)  to  al-Marith,  by  whom  he  was  sold  to  {ihe  khalif]  Othinau 
Ibn  Allan. — Ar-Rabi  served  {the  khalif)  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansiir  in  the  capa- 
city of  a hdjib  (I),  and  later,  in  that  of  a vizir,  on  the  deposition  of  Abu 
■Aiyub  al-AIuriani  (whose  lifew'c  shall  give).  Al-Mansur  placed  great  confidence 
in  him  and  treated  him  with  signal  favour;  he  said  to  him  one  day:  ‘‘Ask  me, 
“Rabi!  whatever  you  please;”  and  ar-Rabi  answered:  “ I should  wish  you  to 
“ fi-cl  friendship  for  my  son  al-Fadl.” — “.Alas!”  replied  al-Mansur,  “know 
“ you  not  that  friendship  must  have  motives?” — "But  it  depends  on  yourself,” 
said  ar-Rabi,  “ to  have  motives  for  loving  him.” — “ And  how  so?”  asked  the 
khalif. — “ Treat  him  with  kindness,"  replied  theolher,  “and  he  will  love  vou; 
“and  when  he  loves  von,  you  will  love  him." — “By  Allah!”  exclaimed  the 
prince,  “1  shall  love  him  even  Iwforf  I has^e  motives  for  doing  so;  but  tell  me 
“ whv  you  askeel  for  him  my  friendship  rather  than  any  thing  else?” — “For 
“ this  reason  ;"  replied  ar-Rabi,  “ when  you  Inar  him  friendship,  the  slightest 
“ services  he  renders  you  will  appear  great  in  your  eyes,  and  his  greatest  de|^ 
“ quencies  will  be  lookeil  on  by  yon  as  slight  errors:  his  faults  will  la-  {conti- 
“ dered  br  you)  as  the  faults  of  a child,  and  your  protection  will  be  for  him  as 
“ the  naked  intercessor."  In  this  last  expression’,  he  alludeil  to  the  words  of 
the  poet  al-Farazdak; 

* 

The  intercessor  who  goeth  to  thee  clothed  is  not  like  the  one  who  gocth  to  thee 
naked. 

,This  verse  belongs  to  a poem  composed  on  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  az-Zul>air  Ibn 
abAwwam,  at  the  period  in  which  he  aspired  to  the  khalifat  and  gained  pos- 
session of  Hijiz  and  Irak  ; this  was  in  the  reign  of  Abd  al-Malik  llm  Marwan  the 
Omaiyide.  AI-Farazdak  had  then  quarrelled  with  his  wife  an-Nawar  (2),  and 
they  both  set  out  from  Basra  and  proceeded  to  Mekka,  in  order  that  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  az-Zubair  might  decide  between  them.  Al-Farazdak,  on  arriving,  went  to 
slop  with  Hamza,  the  son  of  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  and  an-Nawar  with  llm 
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az-Zubair's  wife.  The  Iwo  hosts  used  their  influenee  in  favour  of  their  guest.s, 
but  Ibn  az-Ziil:air  (j  iel(/ed  to  that  of  his  wife  and)  decided  in  favour  of  an- 
Nawar  ai;ainst  al-Farazdak.  The  poet  then  made  the  verses  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  his  words,  the  naked  intercessor,  became  proverbial  to  denote  any 
|>ersun  whose  intercession  cannot  lx?  withstood. — Al-Mansur  said  one  day  to  ar- 
Kahi:  “How  sweet  would  lie  the  world,  ()  Rabi!  were  it  not  for  death.”  — “Say 
“ rather,”  replied  ar-Rahi,  “ that  the  world  had  not  Ix-cn  sweet  were  it  not  for 
“ death.” — “.And  how  so?” — “Because  were  it  not  for  death,  you  would  never 
“ have  been  sitting  on  that  throne.”  — “You  are  right;”  replied  the  khalif. — 
On  the  approacJi  of  death,  al-Mansur  said  to  him  : “O  Rabi!  we  have  sacrificed 
“ the  life  to  come  for  a mere  dream !" — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  ar- 
Rahi:  “ AVe  were  one  day  standing  behind  al-.Mansur  {who  was  seated  in  his 
“ hall  of  audience),  and  a cushion  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  for  al-Mahdi, 
“ who  had  been  nominatixl  successor  to  the  khalifat;  at  that  moment  entered 
“ Salih,  another  of  al-Mansur's  sons,  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
“ his  father  the  concession  of  some  post  of  authority  for  himself.  He  advanced 
“ between  the  double  rank  of  courtiers  which  extended  fnim  the  throne  to  the 
“ entrance  of  the  hall  (3),  and  in  which  they  all  held  places  corresponding  to  the 
“ nobleness  of  their  descent  and  the  eminence  of  the  posts  they  filled:  he  then 
“ stopped  and  addressed  tire  khalif  in  elegant  terms.  M hen  he  had  finished, 
“ al-Mansur  held  forth  his  hand  and  said:  'Come  to  me,  my  dear  son!'  He 
“ then  look  him  to  his  arms,  and  looked  towards  the  principal  persons  present, 
“ expecting  to  hear  one  of  them  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  son  and  the  high 
“ favour  which  his  parent  had  shown  him,  but  this  none  of  them  dare  to  do 
“ through  dread  of  al-Mahdi.  Then  Shahba  Ibn  Ik.il  at-Taminii  rose  up  and 
“ said  : ‘ Admirable  is  the  flow  of  words  which  proceeded  from  the  orator  who 
2«7  “ stood  before  thee,  0 Commander  of  tlie  faitliful!  How  eloquent  a longue! 
“ What  fine  expression!  What  sharpness  of  intelligence!  What  copiousness  of 
“ language!  and  what  an  elegant  turn  of  thought!  But  could  it  be  otherwise 
“ in  one  whose  father  is  tlie  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  who  has  al-Mahdi 
“ for  brother?  W e must  say  of  him  in  the  woitls  of  the  poet : 

* That  noble  courser  may,  by  exertions,  come  up  with  his  two  competitors,  for  a steed 
‘ like  him  can  keep  pace  with  the  best.  Those  two  may  outrun  him  if  he  abates  his 
'speed;  but  the  excellent  (mKi'A)  horse  such  as  they  outrun,  is  able  to  distance  all 
' other  rivals.’ 
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“ Tlie  companv  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  address  displayed  by  the 
‘‘  speaker  in  making  simultaneously  the  culogiiim  of  the  two  brothers,  and  hy 
“ this  means  not  only  satisfying  the  desires  of  al-Mansur,  but  avoiding  to  olfend 
“ al-Mahdi.  Then,”  said  ar-Rabi,  “the  khalif  told  me  not  to  suffer  at-Tamimi 
“ to  withdraw  till  he  received  a gift  of  thirty  thousand  dirhems,  and  this  order 
“ I obeyed.”  It  is  said  that  none  knew  who  ai^Rabi’s  father  was,  and  that  one 
day,  a mcmlxT  of  the  Hashimite  (imperial)  family  entered  into  the  presence 
of  al-Mansur  and  said  repeatedly,  whilst  conversing  with  him  : “My  father,  may 
“ God  Ife  merciful  to  him!  did  so  and  so.”  On  which  ar-Rahi  said  to  him: 
“ Hqw  often  wilt  thou  implore  God's  mercy  on  thy  father  ? Consider  that  thou 
“ art  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  (4).”  To  this  the  other 
replied  : “ I can  excuse  thee,  O Rabi!  for  thou  knowest  not  the  value  of  ances- 
“ tors.”  This  retort  covered  him  with  confusion. — 'The  hhalif)  Abu  Jaafar  al- 
Mansur  visited  Medina  and  said  to  ar-Rabl  on  entering  the  city : “Find  me  some 
learned  and  intelligent  person  who  can  point  out  to  me  the  (chief)  mansions 
“ of  the  place;  it  is  now  so  long  since  1 saw  the  dwellings  of  my  family.”  A 
most  intelligent  and  well-informed  youth  was  discovered  hy  ar-Rabi  and  pre- 
sented to  tbe  khalif;  (during  their  excursion,)  the  guide  did  not  make  any 
observations  unless  asked  by  al-Mansur  to  do  so;  but  he  then  proceeded,  with 
great  precision  and  beauty  of  expression,  to  furnish  every  requisite  information. 
Al-Mansur  was  so  highly  pleased  with  him,  that  he  ordered  him  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  but  the  payment  was  delayed  so  long,  that  the  youth  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  asking  for  it,  (and  this  he  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner;) As  they  passed  by  the  house  wliich  belonged  to  Aatika,  the  daughter  of 
Abd  Allah  and  grand-daughter  of  Abu  SofySin,  tbe  young  man  said  : “This,  0 
“Commander  of  the  faithful!  is  the  house  of  that  A&tika  to  whom  .Al-Ah- 
“ was  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ansari  (5)  alluded  in  these  lines : 

‘ Dwelling  of  AAlika  I mansion  which  I avoid  through  dread  of  foes,  although  my 
‘ heart  be  fixed  on  thee  I 1 turn  away  and  fiy  thee;  but  yet  unconsciously  1 turn  to- 
‘ wards  thee  again.*  ” 

Those  words  caused  al-Mansur  to  reflect,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  the 
voulh  must  have  here  some  reason  for  giving  his  information,  without  being 
asked  for  it.  He  therefore  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  poem  from  which  the 
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verses  were  taken,  and  examined  it,  [lassage  by  passage,  till  he  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing line: 

We  see  that  you  do  what  you  promise,  but  there  arc  persons,  with  deceitful  tonsue, 
who  promise,  but  never  perform . 

He  immediately  asked  ar-Rabi  if  Jie  had  given  the  youth  what  had  been 
awaivled  him,  and  was  informed  by  him,  that  a particular  circumstance,  which 
he  mentioned,  had  caused  a delay  in  the  payment.  The  khalif  then  ordered 
him  to  give  him  immediately  the  double  of  what  had  been  promised. 
The  youth  had  certainly  taken  a most  delicate  manner  of  hinting  the  circum- 
stance, and  al-Mansur  showed  gi:eft  penetration  in  perceiving  it. — The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  related  by  Faika^  t^e  daughter  of  Ahd  Allah  and  mother  of 
.Abd  alAVahid  Ihn  Jaafar  Ihn  Sulaiman  : “We  were  one  day  with  llie  khalif 
“ al-Mahdi,  who  had  just  n-lurncd  from  al-Anliar,  to  which  he  had  made  an 
“ excursion  of  pleasure,  when  ar-Rabi  came  in,  holding  a piece  of  leather,  on 
“ which  some  words  were  written  in  charcoal  and  to  which  was  attached  a seal 
“ composed  of  clay  mixed  with  ashes  and  hearing  the  impression  of  the  khalif's 
“signet-ring.  ‘Commander  of  the  faithful!'  said  ar-Rahi,  ‘ I never^SBw  a«v 
“ thing  mote  extraordinary  than  tliis  document;  I received  it  from  an  Arab  of 
“ the  Desert  who  was  crying  out:  T/iis  is  the  Commander  of  ikt  faithfuls 
“ letter!  shew  me  where  to  find  the  man  who  is  called  ar-Rabi,  for  it  is  to 
“ him  that  he  told  me  to  deliver  it  I Al-Mahdi  took  the  letter  and  laughed; 
“ he  then  said  : ' It  is  true ; this  is  my  writing  and  this  is  my  seal;  shall  I relate 
“ how  it  hapjiened?’ — To  this  we  replied  : ‘If  it  please  the  Commander  of  the 
S68  “ faithful  (6).’  And  he  sjxtke  thus:  ‘1  went  out  to  hunt  yesterday  evening  when 
“ the  shower  was  over;  the  next  morning  a thick  mist  overwhelmed  us  and  I 
“ lost  sight  of  my  companions;  1 tlien  suffered  such  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  as 
“ God  only  knows,  and  1 lost  my  way  besides.  At  tliat  moment  came  to  my 
“ mind  a form  of  prayer  which  my  father  (al-Mansur')  had  taught  me,  saying 
“ that  his  father  (Muhammad)  had  learned  it  from  his  grandfather  ^itf),  who 
‘‘  had  been  taught  it  by  (his  father  jihd  Allah)  the  son  of  Ahhas.  It  was  this; 
“ He  who  sayeth  morning  and  evening : In  the  name  of  God  I and  ; by  the 
“ might  of  God  I Tf'e  have  no  power  or  force  but  in  God!  I fly  to  God  for 
'^protection!  I confide  in  God!  God  sujjiceth  me!  We  have,  no  power  or 
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force  but  in  God,  the  High  I the  Mighty  i He  protecteth,  sufficeth,  direct- 
“ eth,  and  healeth—J ronx  Jire  and  flood;  front  the  fall  of  house  and  from  evil 

death!  ^^'llen  1 had  ullercd  these  words,  God  raised  up  a light  laTore  me, 
“ and  I went  towards  it,  and  lo!  I found  this  verr  Aral)  of  the  Desert  in  his 
“ lent,  with  a fire  which  he  had  been  just  lighting  u]i  (7j.  ‘Arab  of  tlie  Desert,’ 
“said  1,  ‘hast  thou  withal  to  treat  a guest?'  — ‘Dismount,’  said  he.  And 
“ 1 dismounted,  and  he  said  to  his  wife:  ‘Bring  here  that^bhrley.’  And 
“ she  brought  it.  ‘ Grind  it,’  said  he ; and  she  began  to  grind  it.  1 tlien  said 
“ to  him  : ‘ Give  me  a drink  of  water;’  and  he  brought  me  a skin  in  whicli 
■‘  was  a little  milk,  mixed  with  more  water;  and  1 drank  thereof  a drink 
“ such  as  I had  never  drunk  before,  it  was  «o  sweet!  and  he  gave  me  one  of 
“ his  saddle-cloths  and  I laid  my  head  U]ion  it,  and  never  did  I .sleep  a sounder 
“ or  a sweeter  sleep.  On  awaking,  1 saw  him  seize  on  a poor  miserable  sheep, 
“ and  kill  it,  when  his  wife  said  to  him:  ‘Beware,  wrelejied  man!  thou  liast 
“ slain  thyself  and  thy  children;  your  nourishment  came  from  this  sheep  and 
“yet  thou  hast  killed  it!  What  then  have  we  to  live  on?’  On  this  1 said: 
“ ‘ Do  not  mind!  bring  the  sheep  here;’  and  I opened  it  with  the  knife  I won- 
“ in  my  boot,  and  I took  out  the  liver,  and  having  split  it  open,  I placed  it  upon 
“ the  fire,  and  1 eal  thereof.  I then  said  to  him:  ‘ Dost  thou  want  any  thing? 
“ 1 shall  gin  thee  a written  order  for  it.’  On  this,  he  brought  me  that  piece 
“ of  leather,  and  I wrote  on  it  with  a bit  of  burnt  wood  which  I pickesl  up  at 
“ his  feet,  that  verv  note;  I then  set  this  seal  on  it,  and  told  him  lo  go  and  ask 
•‘  for  one  ar-Rabi,  to  whom  he  was  lo  give  it.’  This  note  contained  an  order 
“ for  five  hundred  thousand  dirhims  (8),  and  al-Mahdi  exclaimed,  on  learning 
“ itr  ‘Bv  Allah!  1 meant  only  fifty  thousand,  but  since  five  hundred  thousand 
“ are  written  in  it,  I shall  not  diminish  the  sum  one  single  dirhim;  and  were 
“ then:  no  more  in  the  treasury,  he  should  have  it.  So  give  him  beasts  of  biir- 
“ den  anefiet  him  take  it  aw'ay.’  In  a very  short  time,  that  .Arab  had  nume- 
“ rous  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  his  mansion  became  a lialting-place  for 
“ those  wU»  were  going  on  the  pilgrimage,  and  it  received  die  name  of  the 
“ Dwelling  of  the  host  of  al-.Mahdi,  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.” — Ar-Rahi 
died  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  170  (July,  A.  D.  780),  but  at-Tabari 
placet  his  death  in  die  year  1 09.  Some  say  that  he  was  poisoned  by  (the  new 
hhalif)  al-Hadi;  but,  according  to  another  statement,  he  was  ill  for  eight  days 
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anJ  then  expired.  — His  ancestor  was  called  Abd  Farwa  because  be  wore  a fur- 
red cloak  (Jarwa)  wbcii  brought  to  Medina,  where  be  was  purchased  by  Otb- 
roan  ; having  received  his  liberty  from  that  khalif,  he  turned  grave-<ligger  {liaf- 
fdr).  He  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Jabal  al-Kbalil  [the  mountain  of 
nl-Kbalil)  (9).  As  for  al-FadI,  the  son  of  ar-Rabi,  we  shall  give  his  life. — 
The  great  and  well-known  quarter  of  Baghdad,  the  Grant  of  ar-Rabt,  was  so 
called  because  the  possession  of  it  had  Ix-en  conceded  In  ar-ltahi  by  (r/ie  khalif) 
al-Mansiir. 


(1)  The  hdjib  was  one  of  the  principal  officen  at  the  courts  of  princes.  Uc  sac  al  the  door  of  the  great 
hall  when  hts  mailer  gave  audience,  and  he  might  admit  or  eielude  [hajah)  whom  he  pleased.  A curtain 
ihijdb)  was  hung  across  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  the  Ad/th  merely  raised  the  comer  of  it  up,  when  he 
chose  to  let  an  applicant  enter. 

(3)  See  the  life  of  aI>Faraidak,  inserted  by  M.  Caussio  de  Perceval  in  the  Journal  Atialique  for  18^. 

(3)  It  was  here  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  paraphrase  the  test. 

(4)  Politeness  and  court'eliqiielte  required  that  no  words  should  be  uttered  before  the  sovereign  which 
might  cal)  to  bis  mind  the  idea  of  death. 

(5)  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Uuhiinmad  al-AnsIri,  sumamed  ai-Ahwas  and  not  al-Akhw(u,  as  all  the 

MSS.  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  bare  it.  was  a descendant,  as  his  name  indicates,  of  one  of  the  AnsArs.  He  cultivated 
poetry,  and  such  was  the  virulence  of  his  sstires,  that  Omar  Ibn  Abd  aI*Aili  banished  him  to  the  island 
of  Dahlak,  in  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  death  of  Omar,  bis  successor  Yaild  Ibn  Abd  al’Matik  recalled  him,  and 
be  died  A.  U.  179  (A.  D.  79(1-6). •Otydn  ol»rasrdrtAA.l— I perceive  that  in  the  autograph  MB.  his  name  is 
written  correctly. 

(6>  Literally:  The  Commander  of  the  faithful  ts  predominant  in  opinion  on  the  eubjeet. 

(7)  According  to  the  old  Arabic  custom.  The  dwellers  in  the  Desert  lit  Sret  al  night  to  guide  travellers 
to  their  hospitable  tents. 

[B)  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  al  the  lowest  estimation. 

(9)  According  to  Abb  ’l-FedA,  the  river  Abh  Folros  or  Auj4  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of  a)-Khalll, 
which  must  iherelbre  lie  to  the  north  of  Jerusaleni.  The  town  of  al-Kbiill  or  Hebron  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  that  city. 


RAJA  IBN  HAIAT. 

Abu  Mikdam  Raja  Ibn  Haiat  Ibn  Jarwal  al-Kindi  (of  the  tribe  of  Kinda)  waa 
one  of  the  learned  [in  the  law),  and  the  intimate  companion  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd 
al-AzU.  “I  was  one  nigbt  with  Omar,”  said  he,  “and  the  candle  was  just  go- 
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ing  oul,  when  1 stood  up  to  trim  it ; but  the  khalif  insisted  on  my  remaining 
“ seated,  and  he  himself  rose  up  to  put  it  in  order.  On  this  I said:  ‘How, 

“ Commander  of  the  faithful!  thou  doest  it  thys<‘lf?’  ‘I  do  it,’ replied  he, 

“ ‘ (nol  as  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  hut)  as  Omar;  and  as  Omar  1 return 
“ to  my  place.’”  lie  related  also  the  following  circumstance:  “'One  rfry,)  96H 
“ when  Omar  was  prenching  from  the  pulpit,  1 estimated  that  his  dress  was  not 
“ worth  more  than  twelve  dirhinis(1];  and  he  had  on  a waistcoat,  a turl>an,  a 
“ shirt,  trowsei's,  a mantle,  a pair  of  boots,  and  a scull-cap.”  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  respevting  his  intimacy  with  Omar.  He  was  once  with  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan  when  a person  was  spoken  ill  of  in  that  khalif's  presence; 

“ By  Allah !”  said  the  prince,  “if  God  deliver  him  up  to  me,  I shall  make  him 
••  feel  the  weight  of  my  anger  (2)  !”  When  he  got  the  man  into  his  power,  he 
was  al)OUt  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  him,  but  Rajii  Ihn  Ilaiat  rose  up  and 
said  to  him  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful ! God  lias  done  what  was  pleasing  to 
“ thee,  so  do  thou  what  is  pleasing  to  God  and  grant  pardon.”  On  hearing 
these  words,  the  khalif  not  only  pardoned  the  prisoner,  but  treated  him  witli 
particular  favour.  Raji  Ibn  Ilaiat  died  A.  H.  1 12  (A.  D.  730-1).  The  colour 
of  his  hair  was  red  and  that  of  his  beard  white  (3' . 

(1/  About  «eten  shilling*. 

(2]  Literally : I shall  du  and  art.  See  note  {13).  page  73. 

{3)  Raji  Ibn  Uait  was  one  of  the  most  eniiient  dqetort  of  the  law  in  the  days  of  primitiTe  Islamisn.  Re 
taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  soma  of  the  prindpal  o»d  others,  such  as  ai-Zohri  and  Katida, 
gsTr  Mime  Traditions  on  his  authority.  All  the  doctors  are  uahalnow  in  eitolluig  bis  icience  end  raerita* 
and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  in  his  praise,  that  be  wu  thecompanloD,  night  and  day,  of  the  virtuous  Omar 
Ibn  Abd  al-Aztx.  The  family  of  RajA  inhabited  Palestine,  to  which  country  they  bed  removed  from  MeisAn> 
^{Tah.  af'FohoAd.  fol. ».) 


RUBA  IBN  AL-AJJAJ. 

Ahu  Muhammad  Rdba  Ibn  Abl  'sh-Shatha  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Rdba  was  a member 
of  the  tribe  of  Saad  (asSaadt),  which  is  a branch  of  tliat  of  Tamlm  {at-Ta- 
mimi),  and  a native  of  Basra.  He  and  hw  father  (who  was  surnamed  al-Ajjaj} 
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w«re  belli  cclcbralpcl  for  llirir  poetical  pieces  in  that  style  of  composition  called 
rtijaz  (1) ; llie  prodiiclions  of  each,  fornain^  two  separate  volumes,  are  all  of  the 
rajnz  class  and  testify  the  (jreat  abilities  of  iheir  authors.  Riil>a  was  an  able 
critic  in  philolojjy  and  possessed  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rare  and  obso- 
lete terms  of  tlie  lanj»iiagc.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  hy  the  gramma- 
rian Yiinus  Ibn  Habib  (2):  “I  was  at  Abii  .Amr  Ibn  al-Ala's,  when  Shubail  Ibn 
“ Orwa  ad-L)ahui  entered.  Abii  .Amr  rose  up  to  receive  him,  and  having 
“ placed  on  the  noor  the  saddle-cloth  of  his  mule  that  his  visitor  might  sit  down 
“ on  it,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  During  their  discourse,  Shii- 
“ liail  said  to  Abu  Amr:  ‘1  a.sked  vour  friend  Riiba  the  derivation  of  his  name, 
“ but  he  did  not  know  it.'  On  hearing  Riiba  s|)okcn  of  in  this  manner,  I could 
“ not  refrain  from  saying:  ‘ You  must  (of  least)  suppose  that  Maad  the  son  of 
“ .Adnan  spoke  better  Arabic  than  Rulia  or  his  father  (3) : now,  do  vou  know 
“ what  four  things  are  called  niha,  and  that  I am  the  humble  disciple  of 
“ RubaV’  Shubail  was  unable  to  reply,  and  retired  highly  offended;  on  which 
“ Ahii  .Amr  turned  to  me  and  said  : ‘There  is  a respectable  man  who  comes  to 
“ our  conferences  and  shows  us  due  deference,  yet  you  have  offended  him  by  the 
“manner  in  which  you  addressed  him.’ — ‘But  I could  not  contain  iuvself,' 
“ replied  I,  ‘ on  hearing  him  speak  of  Riiba  as  he  did.’ — ‘And  arc  you  aiitho- 
“ risi'd,'  said  .Abii  Amr,  ‘to  correct  the  faults  of  others?"'  Yunus  then  gave 
the  four  meanings  of  the  word  rtiba,  which  are  ; 1 . Any  substance  employed  as 
rennet  to  coagulate  milk  ; 2.  A portion  of^he  night;  3.  The  wants  of  a person, 
ex.  He  cannot  supply  the  wants  (riilia)  c/  his  family,  that  is,  things  of  which 
they  stand  in  need  and  which  tliey  rely  nt^him  to  procure;  -A.  Semen  admissarii. 
The  same  word,  with  a hamza  on  the  secoml  radical  letter  means,  a patch  pul 
on  a skin  for  carrying  water. — Rulia  resided  at  Basra  till  the  revolt  of  Ihrahim  Ihn 
Abd  Allah,  the  descendant  of  .Ali  (4),  against  al-Man$tir,  an  enterprise  of  which 
the  results  are  well  known : having  then  conceived  apprehensions  for  his  own 
safety,  he  withdrew  into  the  Desert  to  avoid  the  scene  of  warfare,  but  died  on 
reaching  the  very  place  which  he  had  chosen  as  a refuge.  This  was  in  the  year 
145  A.  D.  7G2-3);  he  was  then  advanced  in  age.  — When  the  word  niba,  with 
a htunza  on  the  second  radical,  serves  as  an  ajipellative  noun,  it  means  a wooden 
plug  used  to  stop  up  a hole  in  a water-pot  (5);  its  plural  is  ridb.  As  a propel 
name,  it  designates  the  poet  whose  life  is  here  given. 
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(t)  Cc  metre  e»i  <le  tou»  let  metres  srabes  celui  qui  offre  Ic  plus  de  faeililv  et  qui  se  rapproehe  le  plus 
**  de  la  prose/'~<,Dv  Sack's  TraiU  i«r  ia  fyosodis  arabt.)  Its  rules  aod  divisioDs  may  Ke  found  in  Frejtag's 
Arabiich$  Vernkuntt  and  Samuel  Clarke’s  l*ro$odia  Arabica. 

■2]  His  life  is  giren  in  this  work. 

M)  Maad  Ibn  Adnkn  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribes  of  Aid,  Koraish.  and  Taffitm.  None  erer  spoke  or 
understood  Arabic  better  than  be.  and  his  talent  became  proverbial.  As  ROba  descended  from  the  tribe  of 
Tamlm.  Maad  was  his  ancestor.— It  appears  from  the  A'dmds  that  Sbubail  Ibn  Urwa  was  son-in-law  to 
KatAda  Ibn  Diilma. 

(4)  This  revolt  took  place  A.  H.  145.  See  Abb  ’l-FedA'a  Annals : Price's  Ritrospect.  voK  II  page  16. 

S)  It  means  also  a wooden  skewer  employed  to  pin  up  a reut  in  a water-skin.  « 


RUIl  IBiN  HATI.M  AL-MUHALLABI. 

Abu  llulim  Hull  was  iIk-  son  of  Halim,  ihc  son  of  Kabisa,  tlie  son  of  al-Mu- 
ballab,  iho  son  of  At>u  Sufra,  of  the  tribe  of  Aid : the  remainder  of  the  genea- 
logy shall  be  given  in  the  life  of  bis  great  grandfather  al-Miihallab.  Rub  was  870 
renowned  for  liis  nobleness  of  soul  and  his  generosity.  He  served  under  five 
kbniifs,  namely ; as-SnlTab,  al-Mausiir,  al-Mahdi,  al-Hadi,  and  ar-Rashid. 
There  is  no  other  example,  it  is  said,  of  such  a circumstance  having  occurred 
except  in  the  case  of  Abu  .Miisa  '1-Ashari,  who  acted  as  governor  for  the 
I’rophcl,  Ahii  Rakr,  Omar,  Uthman,  and  Ali.  In'  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
ul-.Malidi  conferred  the  government  of  Kiifa  on  Riih  Ibn  Halim,  and  afterwards, 
ill  the  year  159  (A.  D.  775-6),  he  (4>nfidcd  to  him  that  of  Sind.  It  is  slated 
however  by  some,  that  Riih  was  fldteinated  to  the  government  of  Sind  in  the 
year  160.  Al-Malidi  recalled  him  in  161  and  named  him  governor  of  Basra, 
at  the  very  time  in  which  his  brother  Yazid  Ibn  Ilatim  was  acting  as  that 
khalif’s  lieutenant  in  Ifrikiya.  Yazid  died  at  Kairawan  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
Bamadaii,  A.  H.  170  (March,  A.  D.  787),  after  a government  of  fifteen  years 
and  three  monllis,  and  was  interred  outside  Bab  Salm,  one  of  ihe  citv-gates. 

The  people  of  Ifrikiya  then  said  : “ How  far  apart  will  the  tomh^of  these  two 
“ brothers  he!  The  one  is  now  governor  in  Sind  and  the  other  is  here.”  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  ar-Rashid  removed  Riih  from  the  government  of 
Sind  and  sent  him  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  Y'azid:  he  arrived 
in  Ifrikiya  on  the  firei  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  171,  and  continued  to  govern  that  pro- 
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\incp  lill  his  dcalh,  which  look  place  on  the  I9lh  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  174  icnd 
of  January,  A.  D.  791).  lie  was  interred  in  the  same  torn!)  willi  his  hrotlicr, 
and  people  weiv  much  struck  with  the  sinf;ularity  of  their  meetin(;  at  last,  after 
havint;  hcen  so  far  asunder.  Rahia  llm  Th.ibit  al-Asadi  ar-Rakki  (1)  went  to 
Ya/id  and  recited  to  him  a poem  in  his  honour,  for  which  he  was  generously 
rewarded;  he  had  also  celehrated  the  praises  of  Yazid  Ihn  Osaid  as-Sulami  (2), 
hv  whom  he  was  treated  in  a manner  inadc(piate  to  his  merits : this  induced 
him  to  comjHise  a poem  containing  an  eiilogium  on  Yazid  Ihn  llittim  and  a 
satiie  on  Yazid  Ihn  as-Sulami  ; from  this  jinem  we  extract  the  following 
jsissages : 

How  different  in  generosity  are  the  two  Yazids — he  of  the  tribe  of  Sulaim  and  the 
illustrious  son  of  lIAtim.  Profusion  is  the  Azdite's  only  aim,  but  the  Kaisite's  (.‘I) 
passion  is  to  g.athcr  up  dirhims.  Let  him  not  think,  the  dunce!  that  1 deign  to  make 
a satire  on  him ; I am  only  extolling  the  men  of  generous  deoils. 

Son  of  Osaid!  strive  not  to  rivalize  with  the  son  of  HAtim,  or  thou  shall  gnash  thy 
teeth  with  repentance.  His  genenisily  is  an  ocean,  and  if  you  dare  to  enter  it,  thou 
shall  be  overwhelmed  by  ils  impetuous  waves. — Fool  that  I was!  I hoped  to  find  honour 
in  the  tribe  of  SulaimI  What  an  idle,  what  a visionary  thought!  Hut  the  family  of 
al-Muhal!ab  is  a brilliant  constellation,  and  on  the  day  of  battle  they  lead  them  of  fiu- 
laim  (into  captivity)  as  camels  arc  led  by  the  halier  fixed  in  their  nose. 

4Ve  shall  confine  ourselves  to  these  cxiraeis,  as  the  poem  is  of  a considerahlc 
length,— Yazid  had  at  first  jiaid  little  regard  to  this  poet,  and  was  therefore  al- 
larked  by  him  in  a piece  containing  this  verse: 

I render  Hod  due  thanks;  but  here  I am  returning  with  the  boots  of  Hunain  (Y),  as  a 
gift  from  the  son  of  tIAIim. 

On  his  second  visit  to  Yazid,  he  was  received  with  extreme  favour  and  atlen- 
lioii.  This  Yazid  was  the  ancestor  of  al-Wazir  al-Muhallahi  (see  his  life,  page 
410), 

vot.  Ill  foU  477.  un  artirle  sur^Rabia.  fill  de  Th&bil.  Ce  porlr<‘taU  appfle  rom- 
mun^iiicjit  Babiat  Errakki,  parcc  qu'il  ^uil  a AoJbba  ; on  le  qualific  auiai  d'£7aiu4ii.  coannr  a|v- 

partenaot  a uuc  famillc  de  M^dine.  Uabia  fut  appel4  par  Ic  kalifeUabdi  a U rour;  il  recul  bcaun»up  de  pre- 
ifna  cc  prince,  qu'il  loua  dans  un  i^rand  oombr«  dr  pi^cei  dr  reri.  F.nsuiia  II  quilU  la  cour»  a'^loigna  dr 
ririk,  n'rut  plus  aucuii  commerce  avec  Irs  autres  po«tr«  el  lomba  dans  unr  sorle  d’oubli.  II  «'tait  avrugle, 
Sous  lecalifal  de  lltrouo.  Rtbia  fit  un  t^lufc  d'AbbAi  fils  dr  Mohammad  lilad'AU  fils  d'AbdatUh  fiU  d'AbbftN 


I 
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fiU  d’AUIcImuUalib.  Cet  Abbi«  lui  cn^ojfl  tleu\  diiurs.  lUbia,  irriU  d’une  i«He  pamrooDio,  >>n  par 

drui  vcri  M(;riquef.  Abbi»  »e  plaigftit  au  callfe,  qui  111  \cnir  Eabia  Uevaai  lui.  loatruil  de  la  honU!U».(* 
liSinfrio  d'Abb^s.  ilaroun  le  bliima  vivemcnt,  rcounca  a ua  projei  qu'il  arait  alors  d t'pouuT  «a  (illf  ft  rfii* 
rojt  Kabia  c<»mb1^  dr  prf^seits.^A.  Caisai?!  dk  Fbbcrval. 

[2)  This  is  probably  tbf  Ibii  Osaid  as-Sulami  mcntioRfd  by  Ibu  aUAllilr  as  having  rommanded  an  eipediUun 
into  Arnifiiia  in  ibe  year  'A-  Lt  77S*Uj. 

;3)  Tbf  tribe  of  Sulaim  was  dfsrendfd  from  that  of  Kais. 

i4i  This  is  a common  proverbial  fiprc^ion;  it  means:  to  be  disappointed  in  one's  eapeclations.  luorigin 
and  eiplanation  are  to  be  foued  in  al>Maid&iii*s  Proverb*:  Freylag's  edition,  turn.  1.  p.  See  also 

I>e  Sacy’s  Hariri,  p.  104. 


AZ-7XDAII\  IRN  RAKKAU. 


Abu  AIkI  Allah  a/.-Zubair  Ihti  Abi  Rakr  Bakkar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  MiiMibSTl 
Ibn  Thabit  11m  Abil  Allah  Ibn  a/.-Ziil)air  Ibn  al-A\v\vam,  sprunfj  from  Asad  {al- 
Asadi)  I'l  ',  a nu’mlKT  of  ihc  IrilM’  of  Koraish,  and  a descendant  of  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  az-Zidwir,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  lime,  lie  fdled  the  place 
of  kadi  at  Mckka  and  compo.sed  some  useful  works,  such  as  the  Gencalo(>ics  of 
the  tribe  of  Koraish;  a most  comprehensive  treatise  and  a standing  niilhority  on 
the  subject.  Ilis  other  writings  display  the  extensive  information  and  su|>erioi 
abilities  of  their  author.  He  tatight  the  Traditions  whieh  he  had  received 
from  {Stifydn)  Ilm  Oyaina  and  others  of  the  same  class,  .and  his  own  authority 
was  cited  for  Traditions  by  Ibn  Maja  al-Kazwini,  Ibn  Abi  ’d-l)iinya  (2)  and 
others.  He  continued  to  act  as  kadi  at  Mekka  till  hfs  death,  svhieh  took  plan- 
on  the  eve  of  Sunday  the  Sllrd  (or  according  to  others,  the  21  si)  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada, 

,-S.  H.  2.')6  (Oeloher,  A.  I).  S7tV,  aged  8'»  years. — His  father  Rakkar  Ilm  ^\b<l 
Allah  died  A.  II.  ID.')  (A  I).  810-1). 

;l)  Abkl  Allah  tiU  dei  Znbayr  til.«  tl  Ella’Bwilin  esl  qualiHi^  d'Ac<di,  psrre  qu'il  aptMirteuail.  atusi  que  Kin- 
didja.  premiere  femme  de  Mahomcl  ft  ««eur  d'KIawwAm.  a la  famillf  d'A^ad  Gis  d'Abdelntxa  Gh  de  Co.>isai. 
hraitebeile  Corajeb.— A.C.  uit  Pbrcrtal. 

i2;  Abd  Hakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid,  a member  by  adoption  of  the  Irilie  of  Koraish.  a rlienl 
{mavla)  of  the  Oraaiyidc  family  and  surnamed  Ibn  Abi  'd-Duoia.  composed  some  works  on  ascetic  and  other 
subjects.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  a great  number  of  Tradttionists.  ond  taught  them  to  others.  He 
was  preceptor  to  some  of  the  rouirg  princes  of  the  Abbaaide  family,  and  one  of  his  pupils  obtained  later  the 
khaliral  and  was  surnamrd  a!>Moladid.  lie  received  for  his  services  a pension  of  tificen  dinars  a month. 

Died  II.  2.^1  [A.  D.  - Jlisfory  of  by  the  Khatib,  MS.  funds  Asseltn.  No.  &41,  fol.  73.1 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AZ-ZLBAIRI. 

Ahii  Abd  Allah  az-Zubair  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Siilaiman  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Aasim 
Ibn  al-AI  iindir  Ibn  az-Zubair  Ibn  al-A\v\vani,  surnamcd  az-Zubairi,  was  a juris- 
consult of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  and  the  chief  imam  and  professor  of  that  time  at 
Basra,  his  nali>e  city.  Perfeetiv  acfpiainted  with  die  legal  doctrines  of  his 
sect,  he  possessed  liesides  some  know  ledge  of  l»dles-lcttres.  Having  I'cmoved  to 
Baghdad,  he  taught  the  Traditions  on  die  authority  of  Uawud  Ibn  Siilaiman  al- 
Muwaddib,  Muhammad  Ibn  Sinan  al-Kazzaz  (1],  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-M'alid,  and  odiers 
of  the  same  class;  his  veracity  and  exactitude  were  universally  acknowledged, 
and  his  own  authority  was  given  for  Traditions  by  an-iNakkash  the  author  of 
the  Commentary  on  the  Koran,  by  Omar  Ibn  Bishran  as-Sukkari,  Ali  Ibn 
Hariin  as-Simsar,  and  others.  This  doctor,  who  was  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  composed  many  works,  such  as  the  Kdf(  {sufficient)  on  jurisprudence, 
the  Kitdb  an-Naiyat  {liber  intentionis),  the  Kitdb  Satr  il-Aura  {liber  de  te- 
gendis  pudendis),  the  Hiddya  {guide),  the  Kitdb  al-lstislidra  wa  'l-lstikhdra 
{on  taking  advice  and  gaining  favour),  the  Kitdb  Biadat  il-Mutaallim  {in- 
structions for  a pupil),  the  Kitdb  al-Inidrat  {the  signal),  etc.  (2)  He 
treated  some  points  of  doctrine  in  a manner  peculiar  to  himself.  His  death 
took  place  earlier  than  A.  H.  320  (A.  D.  932). 

(1)  AM  B«kr  HotiiniiMd  Ibn  giaSo,  a TradtUoabl  *nd  utive  of  tUghdad,  died  A.  U.  223  (A.  D.  838  . - 
fab.  at-lniAaddUMa.) 

^ node  voriu  Inaled,  mofl  probablj.  Mnw  of  juriapnideoce  and  othm  ot  Traditions. 

ji 


ZUBAIDA  THE  WIFE  OF  AR-RASHID. 

Zubaida,  aumamed  0mm  Jaafar  {mother  of  Jaafar),  was  daughter  to  Jaafar 
the  son  of  {the  khalif)  Abii  Jaafar  al-Mansdr  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Miittalib  Ibn  Hashim.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Muhammad  al-Amin,  the  son  of  Hanin  ai^Rashld.  Her  charity 
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was  ample,  her  conduct  virtuous,  and  the  history  of  her  pilgrimage  to  Mekka 
and  of  what  she  undertook  to  execute  on  the  way  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
UK'less  to  repeat  it  (1).  Abu  ’l-Faraj  Ihn  al-Jawzi  says  in  his  Kitab  al-Alkub 
of  surnames),  that  she  furnished  the  city  of  Mekka  with  water,  the 
scarcity  of  which  had  bt“cn  so  great  some  time  before,  that  tbe  contents  of  a water- 
skin cost  a gold  piece  {dinar).  She  had  it  brought  thither  from  a distance  of  ten 
miles;  this  was  clTecled  by  levelling  hills  and  hewing  through  riKiks,  hy  which 
means  a stream,  situated  without  tJie  sacred  territory,  was  led  into  the  precincts 
of  it  (2).  She  constructed  also  the  Akal>at  al-Ibistan  (.3),  and  when  her  inten- 
dant  observed  to  her  that  the  expense  would  Ixr  very  great,  she  replied  that  she 
was  decided  to  have  it  executed,  were  every  stroke  of  a hatchet  {given  during 
the  work)  to  cost  a dinar.  The  same  writer  says  that  she  had  one  hundred 
slave  girls,  who  all  knew  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  that  each  of  them  had  the 
task  of  rv[)eating  one  tenth  of  it  daily;  so  lliat  her  place  resounded  with  a 
continual  humming  like  tliat  of  bees.  He  states  also  that  her  name  was  Amnl 
al-Azfz  {handmaid  of  the  Almighty),  and  that,  on  account  of  her  plumpness 
and  freshness,  the  surname  of  Zuliaida  was  given  her  by  her  grandfather  al- 
Mansdr  (4,\  At-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  that  Harun  ar-Rashid  es|>oiised  27il 
her  in  the  year  165  (A.  D.  781-2),  and  that  she  dic'd  at  Raghdad  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  216  (Juno  or  July,  A.  D.  831).  Her  father  Jaafar 
died  in  the  year  186  (A.  D.  802). 


(1)  The  bUlorian  Ibn  shjt,  in  his  MiraAt  ai-IomAn,  year  316,  (bat  Zubaida  nil- 

liun  of  dioari  to  her  ptlgriraagie.  aod  that  hrr  (o  the  learned  in  Mekka  and  Medina,  and  tbeckpenMor 
the  worki  cierutcd  bj  her  orderi  in  these  t«o  ciUcs,  amounted  to  two  miliions  of  dinar*.  ^ ^ 

(2)  See  Burckhardi't  TrovW*  in  Arahia,  vol.  p.  lOtt.  - ^ ^ 

(3)  Aiabat  al’BuuAn  meant  (heairanf  to  lAa  ganUn.  It  U not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  hiuorical  aod  ^ 
geogra|diical  work*  which  I have  eooaulted. 

(4)  Zubaida  i*  tbe  diminutive  of  xwhda,  erfom,  or  /VaaA  buffer 


ZOFAR  IBN  AL-HHDAU.  AHIANAFl. 

Abu  '1-Hudail  Zofar  Ibn  al-Hudail  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Sulaim  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Mukam- 
mal  Ibn  Dohl  Ibn  Diiaib  Ibn  Jadima  Ibn  Aror  Ibn  Hunjur  Ibn  Jundub  Ibn  al- 
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Anhar  Ibn  Amr  Ihii  Tnniim  llm  Miirr  Ibn  Udd  llm  Tabikba  Ibn  at-Yas  Ibii 
Motlar  11)11  Mij.ir  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adniin,  snrnamvd  ai-Anl>ari  [the  descendant  of 
id-j4nbar)  was  a doclorof  llic  seel  of  Abu  llanifa,  and  as  pious  as  Irarnefl.  He 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  great  Traditionists,  but  he  dcvoied  himself  principally 
lo  the  solution  of  legal  qiieslions  by  means  of  |)civate  judgment  {rdi),  which,  with 
llie  llnnelitcs,  bolds  the  place  of  analogical  dwluetion  (iids)  f"!).  His  father 
ai-liiidail  was  goM’rnor  of  Isjiaban.  Zafar  was  Ijorn  in  the  year  110  (A.  D. 
and  died  in  the  inonib  of  Shaban,  A.  H.  158  f'.lune,  A.  I).  775). 


I)  It  Ills  bcpii  alreati}'  oliseriftl  the  orlhtHloi  srett  deduce  Ibe  ^nicies  of  the  U«  from  four  tourres;  (be 
Koran,  ilie  .Sunoa  on  Traditions  of  the  Pro|ihei.  the  common  consent  (/jfmdi  of  the  ancirnt  imims,  and  aiU’' 
logical  reasonings  iHdr)  foumlcsl  on  the  |»riiicipiei  furnitihcd  bv  the  flrsl  three  sourres.  The  doctors  of  the 
Mitiool  of  Abh  llantfa  had  such  a predilection  for  the  lidi,  aud  «cnt  to  such  lengths  in  lu  application,  that 
illo^c  of  the  other  three  eecU  often  acnised  them  of  sacrifiriiig  the  aulhorilr  of  the  Koran,  of  the  ^unna.  and 
of  the  anrirnl  imftiiis  to  that  of  their  o«n  prii-ate  judtfmeut  (rdij.  >Ve  here  find  the  SAdyila  Ihn  KhallikSn 
declare  positively  that,  in  plai^  of  the  kids,  or  analogical  deduelioni,  they  substituted  the  principle  of  private 
juilipnent,  or  as  ibe  word  rdt  may  well  signify,  of  mere  ipeeulation. 


ABU  DULAMA. 

t 

Abii  Dulama  Zand  Ibn  al-Jaun  was  a person  celebrated  fur  his  wit,  bis  amusinj; 
adventures,  his  acquaintance  with  general  literature,  and  his  talent  for  |wetrv. 
The  hdfii  Abu  'l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  .says  in  his  Taiiwir  al-Ghubash  (darkness 
ligUted  up)  (1):  “Abu  Dulama  was  a black  slave  from  Abvssinia,  and  one  of 
“ his  witty  sayings  is  thus  related  : (The  khalif)  Abu  .laafar  allMansur  bad  a 
“ female  cousin  who  diinl  and  whom  be  accompanied  lo  the  grave.  He  there 
“ sat  down  lo  preside  at  her  burial  and  sbow'cd  dwp  alTlielion  at  her  loss. 
“ At  that  moment,  .Abn  Dulama  went  forward  and  sat  down  near  him;  ‘Kellovv!’ 
“ said  al-Mansnr,  ‘what  cans!  thou  have  suited  for  ibis  place?'  pointing  lo  the 
“ the  grave.  ‘The  Commander  of  the  failbfid's  cousin;'  replied  the  other. 
“ On  ibis,  the  khalif  was  seized  with  .such  a lit  of  laughter  that  lie  fell  b.iok- 
“ wards,  and  he  said,  on  recovering;  ‘Fellow!  thou  hast  exposed  us  to  shame 
■*  before  the  people  1’  ” The  Khatib  says,  in  his  history  of  Baghdad,  that  the 
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(ieccascil  was  liaiiimada,  wife  of  al-Mansur,  and  datigluer  of  Isa,  one  ofat-Man- 
siir's  uncles. — Omar  11m  Shabfa  relates,  in  his  History  of  Basra,  that  Abu  Dii- 
lania  sent  one  of  his  cousins  with  the  following  lines  to  Said  Ihn  Dalaj  who  was 
then  em|iloyed  as  director  of  the  JUddlh  (2)  at  Basra- 

AVhi-n  you  meet  the  emir  greet  him  with  a salutation,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  Goil 
he  upon  him.  Tell  him  then,  that  I have  a creditor  among  the  .Arabs  of  the  desert,  a 
detested  wretch  (3).  who  has  an  eld  receipt  of  mine  for  one  thousand  dirhims  anil  the 
half  of  a thousand  and  the  half  of  that ; a sum  which  served  not  for  my  use.  but  for  gifts 
w hieli  I bestowed  on  the  ikaitlis  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlm  (A). 

Ihn  Dalaj  (5)  sent  him  immediately  the  sum  for  which  he  asked.  W hen 
lliih  Ihn  Halim  al-Muhallabi  was  governor  of  Basra,  he  marched  out  to  attack 
the  Khorasinite  iroojts  (6),  and  was  accompanied  by  Ahu  Uulania.  {JFhen 
the  two  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other,)  a warrior  sallied  forth  from  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  and  slew  successively  a number  of  Biih's  soldiers  in  single 
eonilwt.  Riih  then  ordered  Ahii  Uulama  to  go  and  fight  liim ; his  refusals  and 
supplications  were  of  no  avail;  Ruh  insisted,  and  .Mm  Dulamn  then  pronounced 
these  versv's : 


I fly  to  Riih  for  refuge;  let  him  not  send  me  to  a combat  in  which  I shall  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  tribe  of  .Asad  (7).  Vour  father  al-Muhallnb  left  you  as  a legacy  the  !i7>" 
love  of  death,  but  such  a legacy  as  that  I have  inherited  from  none.  And  this  1 know 
well,  that  the  act  of  drawing  near  to  enemies  produces  a separation  betw  een  souls  and 
bijdics. 

Riih  positively  declared,  liowcvcr,  that  he  should  go  forth  and  fight.  “ \N  hy," 
said  he  to  .\hii  Uulama,  “do  yon  receive  pay  from  the  sultan?” — “To  fight 
“ for  him.” — “And  wliy  not  go  forth  and  attack  that  enemy  of  God?” — “If  I 
“ go  forth  to  him,  0 emir!  I shall  be  sent  to  join  those  who  are  (tlead  €tnd , 

“ gone  ; and  the  condition  I made  with  tlie  sultan  was,  to  fight  for  him,  1ml 
“ not  to  die  for  him.” — “By  Allah!  you  shall  go  and  kill  him,  or  lake  him 
“ prisoner,  or  be  killed  yourself!”  Perceiving  him  to  he  in  earnest.  Aim  Un- 
lama  said:  “You  know  that  this  day  will  lie  the  first  of  (mj)  days  in  the  next 
“ world;  1 must  therefore  have  a slock  of  provisions  for  so  long  a journey.” 

Ruh  gave  orders  in  consequence,  and  had  him  supplied  with  a pasty  containing 
a fowl,  with  a piece  of  meal,  a skin  filled  willi  wine,  and  some  comfits  for  the 
dessert.  Being  thus  well  provided,  Ahii  Uulama  sallied  forth,  sword  in  hand. 
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on  a noble  cliargcr;  and  being  an  excellent  horseman  in  the  hippodrome,  lie 
wheeled  him  about  in  difl'crcnt  directions  and  brandished  his  lance  with  great 
skill.  His  adversary  watched  him  for  some  time,  spying  a favorable  moment 
to  attack  him,  and  then  nishetl  in  on  him  whilst  a cloud  of  dust  (tiar/t)ai  night 
(oversfiadoired  the  combatants).  Ahfi  Didamn  then  sheathed  his  sword  and 
suit!  to  the  man:  “God  forgive  you!  l)c  not  ton  hasty,  hut  hear  what  I have 
“ to  say;  I come  to  you  on  impttrlant  business." — “What  business?"  asketl 
the  other,  who  now  stoppetl  facing  him. — “I  am  Ahu  Uul.ima.'’ — “I  have 
“ heard  speak  of  you  ; hut,  God  preserve  you,  what  can  have  induced  you  to 
“ come  out  against  me?  why  hope  to  conquer  me  after  seeing  so  many  of  your 
“ people  fall  by  my  hand?" — “ 1 come  neither  to  kill  you  nor  to  fight  with  you, 
“ but  having  observed  your  skill  and  activity,  I longed  to  make  you  iiiy  friend  ; 
“and  1 shall  now  jioint  out  to  you  what  is  better  than  fighting." — “Go  on, 
" witli  the  blessing  of  God!"— “I  sec  that  you  are  tired,  and  must  be  Imth 
“ hungry  and  thirsty.” — “That  is  the  fart.” — “ What  arc  Khorasan  and  Irak 
“ to  us?  I have  hero  some  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  a dessert  such  as  a man 
“ could  desire,  and  there  is  not  far  off  a jxind  of  ptire  water;  let  us  go  there  and 
“ breakfast,  and  1 shall  let  you  hear  some  of  the  songs  which  the  .Arabs  of 
“ tile  Uesert  sing  to  their  camels.” — “1  de.sire  nothing  lietter." — “Here  goes 
" then;  I shall  retreat,  and  do  you  pursue,  till  we  get  out  of  the  crowd  of  com- 
“ liatants.”  They  Ixith  started  off,  and  Ruh  looked  aliout  for  Ahii  Dniatna, 
but  in  vain;  and  the  Khorasanites  sought  their  valiant  horseman,  hut  found  him 
not.  (ir/wn  the  two  tcorthies  had  taken  their  repast)  Ahu  Diilama  said  to  his 
new  friend,  who  had  now  got  into  the  best  humour  possible  ; “ You  know  that 
“ Ruh  is  a most  generous  man  ; it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  descendetl  from 
“ al-.Muhallab;  now,  he  intends  to  give  you  a magnificent  pelisse,  a fine  horse, 
“ a saddle  (8)  plated  with  silver,  a sword  mounted  with  precious  stones,  a long 
“ lance,  a Berber  girl,  and  other  gifts  in  abundance ; as  a proof  of  what  I say, 
“ I here  give  you  his  signet-ring  which  he  sends  to  you.”  — “How  can  you 
“ make  me  such  a projKisal?  what  am  1 to  do  with  my  family?” — “Let  God’s 
“ will  Ik-  done,  and  come  with  me;  leave  yottr  family  there,  and  God  will  give 
“ vou  another  in  its  stead.”  — “Well,  let  us  go,  with  the  blessing  of  God." 
Thev  then  entered  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  gallopped  up  to  Ruh,  who 
exclaimed:  “Ahu  Uiiiania!  and  where  were  you?” — “On  business  of  yours. 
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'*  As  for  killinr;  the  man,  I could  not  do  il,  and  as  for  having  my  own  blood 
“ spill,  I felt  no  inclination  for  it,  and  vet  I dared  not  return  without  doing 
“ something  : so  I cmplovcd  gentle  means  and  have  brought  you  the  man  (as 
“ a prisoner),  captivated  by  your  generosity ; for  I promised  him,  in  your 
“name,  such  and  such  things.” — “That  promise  shall  Ik-  executed,”  said 
Kiih,  “provided  he  give  me  security  for  his  fidelity.” — “In  what  manner.’" 
— “ Let  him  bring  his  family  with  him.”— On  this  the  man  said:  “My  family 
“ are  farawav,and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring  them  here  now;  but  stretch 
“ forth  your  hand,  1 will  place  mine  in  it,  and  of  my  own  free  accord,  make 
“ an  oatli  to  divorce  my  wife  if  1 prove  a traitor  to  you.  Now  if  1 do  not  act 
“ with  good  faith  towards  you,  she  is  divorced  by  the  very  fact,  and  it  would 
then  bo  useless  for  you  to  have  her  in  your  power.” — “ A'our  remark  is  true,” 
said  Ruh;  who  immediately  received  his  oath  and  entered  into  a |>act  with  him, 
after  which  he  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to  him  by  Aim  Dulama,  and  conferred 
on  him,  moreover,  additional  favours.  The  Khorasanite  then  fought  on  their 
side  against  his  couulrynien,  and  the  extreme  bravery  which  he  displayed 

mainly  contrihuled  to  the  success  of  Riih. Al-Mansiir  having  once  given 

onlers  to  demolish  a nundier  of  houses,  among  which  was  that  of  .Abu  Dulama, 
tbe  latter  addressed  tojiim  these  lines : 

Cousin  of  the  Prophet!  [hfnr)  the  prayer  of  one  who  is  on  the  verge  of  death  and 
whose  dwelling  is  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  As  she  suffers  calmly  whom  re- 
peated pregnancies  have  accustomed  to  the  pains  of  parturition,  so  he  is  calm,  but  his 
tranquillity  is  affected,  The  whole  earth  belongs  to  you;  lend  then  to  your  slave  that 
{Hirtion  uf  it  which  is  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  his  house. 

When  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  al-Mausur,  returned  to  Baghdad  from  Rai  (9),  Abii 
Dulama  went  to  salute  him  and  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival.  Al-Mahdi 
turned  towards  him  and  said:  “How  arc  you,  .Abu  Dulama?” — “Commander 
“ of  the  faithful!"  replied  the  other: 

‘ I made  an  oath  that  if  you  returned  in  health  and  with  riches  to  the  abodes  of  Irak, 
‘ yon  should  implore  God's  blessing  on  the  Prophet  and  fill  my  lap  with  dirhims.’ 

“ For  the  first  part,  willingly,”  answered  al-.Mahdi;  “ but  for  tbe  second,  not 
“ at  all.” — “May  I die  to  save  you  !”  replied  Abu  Duliima,  “ but  the  two  parts 
“ cannot  be  separated.” — " Let  Abu  Duinma's  lap  lx;  filled  with  dirhims,”  said 
al-Mahdi.  Abu  Dulama  then  sat  down  and  spread  out  his  knees  till  his  lap  was 
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filled  with  tiii'hinis.  “Get  up  now,”  said  al-Mahdi — “Commander  of  the 
“ failliful!”  answered  the  other,  “my  rolie  will  be  torn  with  the  weight;  allow 
“ me  first  to  replace  the  money  in  the  bafjs;  then  I shall  be  able  to  rise.” — Ahu 
Dulama  com|x»sed  a great  deal  of  poetry,  and  mention  is  made  of  him  by 
'Hdnin)  Ibn  al-Munajjim,  in  his  work  entitled  al-Bdri,  which  con- 

tains a selection  of  pieces  composed  by  poets  who  lived  subsequently  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  Islamism.  He  died  A.  H.  Ifil  (A.  D.  777-8);  some  say,  however, 
that  he  livird  till  tlic  reign  of  ar-Ka$hid,  who  succeeded  to  the  khalifat,  A.  II. 
170. — It  is  said  that  his  ival  name  was  Zahd,  not  Z,and;  hut  tlie  latter  is  sup- 

fxirted  by  better  authority. The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  anee- 

otes  related  of  him ; He  once  called  in  a phvsician  to  attend  his  son  who  had 
fallen  sick,  and  he  agreed  to  py  him  a certain  sum  of  money  in  tlie  event  of  the 
ptient’s  recovery.  When  his  son  was  restored  to  health,  Abu  Duliima  said  to 
the  physician  ; “ By  Allah!  we  have  nothing  to  give  you,  hut  cite  the  rich  Jew” 
(naming  him)  “ before  the  judge,  for  a sum  equal  to  that  which  I promised  you, 
“ and  I and  my  son  will  serve  as  witness«‘S  to  prove  the  debt.”  The  physician 
immediately  took  the  Jew  before  the  kadi  of  Kiifa,  Ihn  .Abi  Laila  (10  ‘,  or,  it  is 
said,  Ihn  .Shuburma  (1 1),  and  claimed  of  him  that  sum.  As  the  Jew  denied  the 
debt,  his  adversary  said : “ I shall  go  and  bring  my  protjfs.”  He  then  brought 
Ahu  Duhama  and  his  son  into  court.  As  AbA  Dulama  apprehended  that  the  kadi 
would  make  an  inquest  into  his  cliaracter  as  a witness  (1 2),  he  recited  the  fol- 
lowing verses  when  in  the  anteroom,  and  pronounced  them  loud  enough  to  Ix’ 
heard  by  the  k.adi: 

If  people  wish  to  expse  me,  I shall  expse  them;  if  they  search  into  niy  conduct,  I 
shall  search  into  theirs.  If  they  remove  the  rubbish  out  of  my  well,*l  shall  do  the 
s,ime  to  theirs,  and  let  the  public  know  what  that  rubbish  is. 

He  then  entered,  and  having  given  his  evidence,  ihe  kiidi  said:  “1  liave  re- 
“ ceived  your  declaration  and  admitted  your  evidence.”  'Being  convinced, 
however,  that  they  were  false  witnesses,]  he  pid  the  money  out  of  his  ow  n 
purse  and  dismissed  the  Jew ; but  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  Abu  Dulama's  tes- 
timony through  dread  of  his  evil  tongue.  He  thus  quieted  at  the  same  time  his 
fears  and  his  conscience. 
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(1)  According  lo  Uajji  Khalifa,  the  remainder  of  the  title  it  at  rollout:  /I  fadl ta*Su(idn  val-Uabash 
a treatiie  on  the  emment  merit  of  the  Negro  and  Abyittnion  raeet|. 

(%'  The  word  AhdAth  it  ftnplotfod  by  the  Arabic  hisioriantof  ibe  crutade*  in  the  tentc  of  ne« 

/erfei,  or  rfervitt .*  but  it  teems  t4>  bear  here  a dlfTerent  signtficatioa.  Ibn  al-Athtr  tayt,  under  the  year  257 
(A.  U.  870-1),  th,l  Said  Ihn  Dili)  *ai  al  iliai  liin,  «• 

word  means  rrfbuie,  or  capftafton-(a^,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  and  the 

tome  other  sf>cciet  of  ravenue.  Said  was  deposed  from  his  place  A.  II.  259  {A.  D.  872*3.) 

•3  laterally:  May  be.  as  a creditor,  be  covered  with  ignominy. 

(4)  Ibn  DMiij  was  a member  of  that  tribe  by  enfrancbltement.  — (A'itdh  af*AyAdni.l 
All  the  manuteripU  bate  here  Ddlaj.  not  ibn  Dd/aJ. 

6)  According  tolhu  al-AthIr,  Rhh  Ibn  llfltim  was  appointed  govirmor  of  Basra,  A.  II-  165.  and  tilled  that 
place  till  167,  and  before  that.  In  A.  H-  <61.  according  to  Ibn  Khali ik&n;  but  none  of  the  historiant  whom  1 
hate  consulted,  speak  of  this  affair  between  R6h  and  the  Khorasaniln.  In  tlie  autograph  MS.  this  anecdote 
and  the  preceding  one  are  not  lo  be  foiiod. 

(71  Abb  DuUma  was  o maw/a,  or  member  by  enfranrhisemenl.  of  the  tribe  of  Atad.— ^Aitdb  oMyAdni.) 

8)  This  signiticalion  of  tbe  word  ja  bat  been  omitted  in  the  dictionaries.  Other  etamplcs  of  this 
signifiralion  will  be  found  in  the  cuurte  of  the  work.  In  Ibn  Khaldbn's  History  of  the  Berbers.  MS-  No. 
2402.  fol.  63,  we  find  this  passage  iLijtlt  ^ 

(9i  This  was  perhaps  in  A.  H.  166:  Ibn  al-Athlr  tayt  that  abMahdi  visited  Jurjin  in  that  year. 

(10)  Hit  life  will  be  found  in  tbit  work- 

• 11)  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shubunna  Ibn  at-Tufail  ad-Dubbi.  a celebrated  imim  and  fdbl,  was  an  eminent 

jurisconsult  of  IKOfa.  He  learned  the  Traditions  from  Ans,  as*Sbabi.  and  Ibn  SIrto.  and  bi«  own  authority 
was  cited  for  Traditions  by  SofyAn  alb-Thauri.SofyAn  Ibn  Oyaina,  and  others.  Hit  veracity  and  bit  eminence 
as  a doctor  of  tbe  law  were  unisertally  acknowledged.  He  was  an  abstemious  man,  inielUgent,  devout,  gr* 
nerous,  of  a handsome  countenance  and  pottetsing  a Ulent  for  poetry.  He  acted  under  the  khalif  al*MAmhn, 
as  kldi  of  the  cultivated  country  (Satrdd)  around  K6fa.  Born  A.  H-  92  lA.l).  710*1);  died  A.  H.  Ill  fA.  B. 
761-2i.-iro6.of-Fo*.  Al-Yin.) 

.12)  The  inquest  into  the  character  of  wilnettes  is  an  important  part  of  the  Uoilira  trial.  It  it  called  7'a:- 
Atynr  ( puni/$rarion  , anti  is  instituted  by  tbe  kidi  when  be  hat  any  doubts  respecting  the  morality  of  the 
person  who  give*  evidence  Sec  Hamilton's  Ifadaya.  chapter  on  Credence. 


I.UAD  AD-DlN  ZhNKI. 

Abu  1-Jawd  Zinki,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Manstir  Imdd  ad-din  {(he  victo-  a7jt 
rious  prince,  the  column  of  religion),  was  son  to  Ak  Sunkur  Ibn  Abd  Allah, 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  al-lidjib,  and  lord  of  Musul.  (The  life  of  his 
father  has  been  already  given,  page  225.)  Zinki  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
emirs  under  the  Scljiikidcs,  and  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Baghdad  in  the 
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year  521  (A.  D.  1127},  by  Mahmud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah,  the  reign- 
ing sultan  of  that  dynasty,  (jll  a later  period,  the  city  of  Musul  was  granted 
to  him  as  a jief  under  the  following  circunutances.)  After  the  assassination 
of  Ak  Sutikur  al-Rursoki  and  the  death  of  his  son  Masiid,  which  events  we  have 
already  noticed  (page  228),  a decree  was  issued  by  the  sultan  Mahmud,  who 
was  then  in  Khorasan,  directing  that  the  city  of  Mosul  should  he  delivered  over 
to  Duhais  Ibn  Sadaka  al-Asadi,  the,  loixl  of  al-llilla,  who  immediately  prepareil 
to  proce<-d  to  his  new  government.  (The  life  of  Uulsiis  will  he  found,  page 
504).  The  citadel  of  Mosul  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a powerful  emir,  named 
Jawili,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  al-Riirsoki  with  llie  command  of  the  place. 
Prompted  by  Uie  desire  of  obtaining  the  governnienl  of  Mosul  for  himself,  Ja- 
wili dispatched  to  llaghdad  two  emissaries,  llaha  ad-din  Abu  ’l-IIasan  Ali  Ihn 
al-Kasim  as-Shahrozuri  and  SalMi  ad-din  Muhammad  al-Yaghisiini  (I),  for  tlie 
purpose  of  effecting  that  arrangement.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  the 
khalif  al-Mustarshid  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  nomination  of  Duhais,  and 
would  by  no  means  give  his  consent  to  it;  and  a numlK>r  of  letters  passed  l>e- 
tween  him  and  the  sultan  Mahmud  on  the  subject.  He  finally  made  choice  of 
Zinki  as  a proper  candidate  for  that  office,  and  having  called  in  the  two  emissa- 
ries sent  from  Mosul,  he  made  an  agreement  with  them  that  means  should  he 
taken  to  inllurnce  piiblie  opinion  in  favour  of  Zinki.  To  obtain  this  nomina- 
tion, the  khalif  hiinst'lf  oflered  tlie  sultan  one  hundred  thousand  dinars,  and 
the  two  deputies  also  engagt'd  to  pay  him  a certain  sum  of  money.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  nomination  of  Uuliais  was  annulled.  Zinki  then  set  out 
and  obtained  jiossession  of  Mosul  on  the  10th  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  521  (27th 
January,  A.  D.  1127).  Such  is  the  statement  made  by  Ihn  al-Ukaimi  in  his 
History  (2),  hut  some  say  that  Zinki  pnicc(*deil  to  Mosul  in  the  year  522 ; this, 
however,  is  not  exact.  When  Zinki  was  established  in  his  government,  the 
sultan  Mahmud  ( whose  fife  we  shall  give)  confided  to  him  his  two  sons  Alp  Ars- 
lan and  Farrukli  Shah  al-Klialaji  (3)  that  they  might  be  brought  up  under  his 
care,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  the  title  of  .Atahek,  which,  as  we 
have  already  observed  in  the  life  of  Jakar  (page  330),  means  a hringer  up  of 
princes.  Zinki  then  liccame  master  of  all  the  country  around  Mosul,  and  took 
Edessa  from  Jottcelin  the  Armenian  (4),  on  Saturday,  25th  of  the  latter  Jumada, 
A.  H.  539  (23rd  December,  A.  D.  1 1-'*4).  lie  afterwards  marched  against  Kalat 
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Jaabar  (5),  which  was  tlicn  in  the  possession  of  Saif  ad-DawIat  Ahu  ’l-Hasan 
Ali  Ihn  MMik,  and  havinf;  laid  siege  to  it,  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  5A1  (22nd 
Scptemhcr,  A.  D.  1146),  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  having  been  assassin- 
ated that  night  in  his  sleep  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  (6).  He  was  interred  at  Sif- 
fiii.  My  preceptor  Izi  ad-din  Ihn  al-Alhir  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Atabeks, 
that  Zinki  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  slain,  and  as  this 
event  happened  in  the  year  487,  as  wc  have  already  said  {page  225),  he  must 
have  l)cen  Itorn  about  477  (A.  D.  1 084-5.) — Sifftn  is  a tract  of  land  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a parasang,  or  less,  from  Kalai  Jaabar; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Kalat  Jaabar  on  tlie  Meso- 
|)otamian.  At  Silfin  is  a chapel  erecletl  on  the  s|io(  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  between  Ali  and  Aloawia  {in  the  year  '.M  of  the  Hijra')  \ it  contains 
also  the  tombs  of  a number  of  those  Companions  {of  Muhammad)  who  fell  in 
the  action;  that  of  Ammar  Ibn  Yasir,  for  instance.  — The  kadi  Baha  ad-din  37(i 
as-Shahrozuri  died  on  Saturday,  the  6th  Ramadan,  A.  H.  532  (18th  May,  A.  I). 

1 138),  at  .Aleppo,  whence  his  lM)dy  was  borne  to  Siffin  and  there  interred. 


(II  FulleriicUiliof  the«e  procredins'an  given  bj  Ibn  al-AlhIr  inhU  Annnli.  Thi«  pnrtion  of  Ibn  al-A(htr'> 
work  will  be  found,  tett  end  Iranstaiion,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  publiihed  by  the  Aeadtmit  do 
Interipitont  ei  Bellet-Lettro.  and  entitled  Exirails  dfs  Ifistorient  arabo  rtlatift  aver  CroUadei. 

[2]  Thiv  work  is  not  noticed  by  Ilajji  khalifa,  and  1 have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respect- 
ing its  author. 

(3)  In  the  life  of  Ghiri,  the  son  of  Zinki,  Ihn  KhalLikkn  gives  the  title  of  al-Kbaflji  to  Alp  ArslAn.  In  so 
doing  be  must  have  followed  tlie  authority  of  Ibn  al-AthIr  See  page  330  of  this  volume. 

(t)  It  it  lingular  that  Ibn  KhallikAn  should  give  the  title  of  rAa  Armenian  to  Joseelin  count  ofEdessa. 

,S]  The  raitit  of  Jaabar.  See  page  320. 

(6)  For  a fuller  account  of  Zinki  and  his  enterprises,  see  M.  Reinaud’s  Bxtrailt  dts  fUttorien*  arabei  rela- 
tifg  au«  Guerras  det  Croigadtt. 


ZINKI  IBN  MAl’DUI). 

Abu  ’1-Fath  Zinki,  tbc  son  of  Kulb  ad-din  Maudiid  and  grandson  of  Zinki 
{Ibn  Ak  Stinkur),  whose  life  has  been  just  given,  was  surnamed  {like  him) 
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Iniad  ad-din,  and  was  usually  enlitled  the  Lord  of  Sinjar.  He  received  die  so- 
vereignty of  Aleppo  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  al-Malik  as-Salih  ISiir  ad-din 
Ismail  Ibn  Mahmud  11m  Zinki,  in  the  year  577  (A.  D.  1181-2).  The  sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yiisuf  Ibn  Aiyiib  then  laid  siege  to  Aleppo,  A.  H.  57!),  and  obtained 
possession  of  it  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  same  year  (June,  A.  D.  1182);  an 
arrangement  having  been  made  between  him  and  Zinki,  who  received  in  ex- 
change the  city  of  Sinjar  and  its  dependencies  (I }.  Zinki  removed  to  Sinjar  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Miiharrain, 
A.H.  594  (November,  A.  D.  1197). 

(1)  Some  ifrouDl  of  ibc  conquest  of  Aleppo  U given  by  M.  RcinaucI  in  his  Extraitt  dei  Auteurg  arabti 
rttatifg  aux  Croitatlti. 


BAH  A AD-DlN  ZUHAIR  AL-MUHALLABl. 

Abii  'I-Fadi  Zuhair  llm  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Vabva  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Jaafar  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Aasim  al-Muhallabi  al-Ataki(l),  surnamed  l/ie  kdlib 
Bah.i  ad-din  {splendour  of  religion)  was  one  of  the  most  emiiietit  men  of  the 
age  for  his  talent  in  prose,  verse,  and  penmanship,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Having  entered  into  the  service  of  al-.Malik  as-SMih  Najm  ad-din  Abii 
'l-Fath  Aiyub,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil  and  {afterwards)  sultan  {of  Egypt), 
he  accompanied  him  from  Egypt  to  the  Eastern  Countries  (Mesopotamia), 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  and  then  followed  him  to  Damascus,  of  which 
he  had  obtained  (xissession.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Damascus  till  his  master 
lost  that  city  tinder  the  circumstances  which  are  so  well  known  (2).  Soon  after, 
when  al-YIalik  as-Salih  was  at  Nablus  {Naplous),  his  troofis  treacherously  de- 
sertetl  him,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  cousin  al-Malik  an-Nasir  Dawiid, 
prince  of  Karak,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  that  place.  As  for  Baha  ad- 
din Zohair,  he  remained  at  Nablus  tbrough  respect  for  his  patron,  and  abstained 
from  entering  into  the  service  of  another.  When  al-Malik  as-Salih  obtained 
])ossessinn  of  Egypt,  Zuhair  accompanied  him  to  that  kingdom  in  the  same 
capacity  as  before,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Zii  'I- 
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Kaada,  A.  H.  6.17  (Jum*,  A.  D.  1240).  We  sliall  speak  ajjain  of  these  events  in 
the  life  of  his  father  al-Malik  al-Karail  Muhammad,  to  which  article  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader.  1 was  then  dwelling  at  Cairo,  and  having  felt  a strong 
desire  of  meeting  Bahii  ad-<lin  from  what  I had  heard  respecting  him,  1 obtained 
an  interview  with  him  after  his  arrival,  and  1 found  that  his  nohlc  character, 
profound  instruction,  and  mildness  of  manners  far  surpassed  what  I had  liecn 
told.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  his  master,  hy  whom  he  was  esteemed  to 
such  a degree,  that  lie  liecamc  the  sole  eonlident  of  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
with  all  this,  he  never  employed  his  influence  hut  to  do  good : many  were  the 
persons  whom  he  nhliged  hy  his  recommendations  and  protection.  He  often 
recited  to  me  fragments  of  his  own  poetry,  one  of  which  was  as  follows ; 

0 thou  (leAo  art  «)  garden  of  beauty  1 take  me  to  thee ; thou  shalt  suffer  no  wrong. 
Didst  thou  ever  see  a garden  without  a liltU  flover  [Zuhair]* 

He  recited  to  me  also  this  piece,  as  being  of  his  own  com|iosition : 

How  can  I be  delivered  from  love,  which  is  mixed  and  combined  with  my  soul? 
I strived  to  controul  my  passion  for  that  fickle  nymph,  who  never  yielded  me  a favour. 
Did  the  moon  wish  to  equal  her  (in  beauty],  I should  say  to  the  moon;  “Thy  wish  is 
••  vain.”  And  thou,  pliant  branch  waving  over  the  sands  of  the  desert!  [think  not  to 
riral  the  thinnets  of  her  waist;)  between  her  and  thee  how  wide  a difference!  When 
my  friends  blamed  the  folly  of  my  love,  her  face  was  for  me  an  ample  excuse.  What 
divine  pen  hath  traced  on  that  neck  the  letter  irnir  j with  her  ringlets ! How  express 
my  admiration  for  the  dimples  on  those  checks!  On  passing  by  me,  she  turns  round 
her  head — didst  thou  ever  see  a gazelle  (3)?  There  is  nothing  faulty  in  her  but  the 
languor  (k)  of  her  eyes.  0 moon  of  happiness,  at  whose  aspect  my  star  has  set  I O 
thou  who  refusest  mo  the  sweetness  of  thy  favour,  and  graiitest  me  the  bitterness  of  thy 
dislike  I 0 desire  not  my  death ! and  yet,  if  by  chance  thou  showest  me  love,  I die. 

I heard  also  from  him  these  lines,  which  he  told  me  were  his  own : 

1 am  truly  your  Zuhair,  for  the  Muzaina  (5)  to  whom  I owe  my  existence  is  the  libe- 
rality of  your  hand.  I like  to  bear  handsome  mention  made  of  you ; that  is  for 

me  as  a [btloced]  Buthaina  (6).  Ask  your  recollection  concerning  my  affection  to- 
wards you;  for  therein  your  recollection  is  a Juhaina  (7). 

He  recited  to  me  also  another  of  his  pieces,  but  1 recollect  only  two  lines  of  it ; 
they  are  as  follows ; 

Narcissus  of  his  eyes  (8)1  how  long  wilt  thou  drain  my  heart's  blood?  0,  how  thou 
art  languishing  I Iii  beauty  nothing  resembles  thee ; nought  in  the  w orld  can  equal 
thy  perfection. 
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Ail  his  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  turn  of  thought,  and  the  graceful 
ease  of  its  composition  may  be  really  called  unattainable  (9).  He  gave  me  a cer- 
tiiicale  declaring  that  I was  perfectly  roaster  of  the  poems  contained  in  his 
diwdn ; but  as  this  collection  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  I shall  abstain  from  citing  any  lurthcr  extracts. — I was  informed  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Jamal  ad-din  Yahya  Ibn  iMatriih,  (whose  life  shall  lie 
given  in  this  work,)  that  he  once  addressc>d  the  keuib  in  the  following  lines : 

^Vhen  the  marks  of  your  kindness  and  favour  came  to  me  in  a constant  succession,  I 
exclaimed : “ Mayest  thou  live  for  ever  to  do  good.”  Speak  no  more  of  Harim's  gene- 
rosity ; Zubair  is  mure  generous  than  he  (10). 

Ilaha  ad-din  Zuhair  informed  me  that  his  master  al-.Malik  as-Salih  once  sent 
him  from  the  Hast  countries  to  Mosul  on  a mission,  and  that  he  thert*  met  with 
378  my  friend  the  emir  Sharaf  ad-din  Abu  Ablius  Ahmad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
l-Wala  Ibn  Khattab,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Haluwi,  whose  family  were  originally  of 
that  city,  but  who  himself  was  Ixirn  and  resided  at  Damascus.  This  emir  hav- 
ing  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  recited  in  his  presence  a long  and  most 
Ix-autiful  poem,  of  which  one  of  the  verses  was : 

You  compose  in  verse  and  you  reward  those  who  praise  you  in  verse;  tell  us  then 
whether  you  are  Zuhair  or  Harim. 

“ On  my  return  from  Mosul,”  said  Zuhair,  “ 1 met  Jamal  ad-din  Ibn  Mat- 
“ ruh,  to  whom  I gave  the  poem  to  read.  He  was  much  struck  with  this  verse, 
“ and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  these  two  lines,  //'Vien  the  marks  of  your 
“ kindness,  etc.” — Ibn  al-Halawi's  verse  is  an  imitation  of  the  following,  which 
were  composed  by  Abu  ‘l-Kasim,  an  excellent  poet,  in  honour  of  the  missionary 
and  prince  of  Yemen,  Saba  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sulaihi  (I  I] ; 

When  I praise  the  noble  chief  Ibn  Ahmad,  he  rewards  me  and  gives  me  praise  in 
return.  For  my  poetry  he  gives  mo  his  and  presents  besides ; so  he  repays  me  my 
capital  with  interest 

I learned  from  Daha  ad-din  that  his  birth  took  place  at  Mekka  on  the  .5th  of 
Zu  ’1-Hijja,  A.  H.  581  (February,  A.  D.  1186);  and  he  informed  me,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  that  he  was  Ixirn  at  Wadi  Nakhia,  a valley  near  that  city.  It 
was  from  his  own  mouth  that  I received  the  genealogy'  inserted  above,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  descended  from  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra. — I had  sketched 
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out  the  foregoirijj  notice  whilst  he  was  yet  alive  and  confined  to  his  house  {from 
grief)  after  the  death  of  his  master  {A.U.  647);  but  he  was  carrietl  off  later, 
by  the  dreadful  sickness  which  prcvaileil  in  Egypt  and  Cairo,  A.  H.  656,  and 
from  which  very  few  i^-covercd.  It  began  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  Shaw- 
w^al,  and  Baba  ad-din  was  one  of  those  who  were  taken  ill ; he  sulTered  a few 
days  and  then  expired  towards  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  4th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada  of 
that  year  (November,  A.  1).  1258).  The  ne.xt  day,  after  the  prayer  of  noon,  his 
corpse  was  Ixirne  to  the  Lesser  Karafa  and  interred  near  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel  which  covers  the  imam  as-Shafi's  tomb.  I was  not  able  to  attend  his 
funeral  service,  being  then  confiiuxl  with  the  epidemic;  hut  on  my  recovery, 
I visited  bis  grave,  on  account  of  our  mutual  friendship,  and  I prayed  to  Go<l 
to  have  mercy  on  him;  after  which  I ivad  over  him  a portion  of  the  Koran. 


ii)  AUAuki  nicjns  desrended  from  al-AUk.  a member  of  Uio  tribe  of  Aid. 

s2)  (hr  Aiinsls  of  AbO  ‘l-FcdA  under  tbe  year  637  of  tbc  Hijra. 

(3}  By  this  apoatropbo  he  moans  that  his  misirMs  tumod  round  her  hrad  sriib  the  ({race  of  a garellf.  This 
U a very  common  imagr  in  Arabic  poetry. 

(<>  Sm  page  28,  i»U‘  (31. 

|5'  Zuhair  tbe  author  of  one  of  the  Jfoa//alias,  descended  from  Muiaina  Ibn  Udd  Ibn  Tabikha- 

(61  Bulhaina  n as  the  mistress  of  Jnmii.  See  the  life  of  the  latter,  page  331. 

(7)  All  allusion  to  the  ancient  proverb  .Vac,  Exact  information  may  he  had  from 

Juhaina.  See  Hocock's  Specimen,  p.  329. 

{8}  See  IntitKiuction. 

i9)  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  tbe  auUior  meant  to  rtpress  by  the  words  JPI  , but  some 

doubts  remain  on  the  translator's  mind. 

(10‘  Tbe  poet  Zubair  eelcbrated  in  bis  Moallaka  tbe  generosity  of  Harim. — This  U another  play  on  the  sirei' 
litude  uf  names. 

(f  1>  A sketch  of  this  prince's  history  is  given  in  Jobannsen's  Hiitoria  Vsfiumte,  p.  131 


ZIAD  IRN  ABI)  ALLAH  AL-BAKKAl. 

Abii  Muhammad  Ziad  al-Aamiri  was  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tufail  Ibn 
Aamir  al-Absi  (1),  and  descended  from  ihc  family  of  al-Bakka,  a branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa.  Ziad  knew  by  heart  (he  Sirat  ar-Rasul,  or  History  of 
the  Prophet  by  Mulianunad  Ibn  Ishak,  and  taught  it  with  (he  permission  of  the 
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aiiUior,  and  it  is  his  authority  which  is  cited  by  Abd  al-Malik  Ihn  Hisliam  in  the 
remodelled  edition  of  that  work,  entitled  Siral  Ibn  l/ishdm.  Al-Bakkai  was 
lx>rn  at  Kiifa;  his  veracity  and  exactitude  as  a traditionist  are  well  established, 
having  lieen  cited  by  al-llokhari,  in  that  chapter  of  the  Saliik  which  treats  on 
war  with  iiifidels,  and  by  Muslim  in  difTerenl  places  of  his  work  bearing  the  same 
title.  Al-Hokhari  mentions  in  his  History  this  saying  of  Waki  (Ibn  al-Jarrdlt)  : 
7,i&d  is  too  eminent  to  have  his  veracity  as  a traditionist  impeached ; and  at- 
Tirmidi,  having  misundei-stoixl  it,  wrote  in  his  collection  of  Traditions;  “ Al- 
“ Bokhari  states  that  Wakl  said : 7^idd  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  notwithstanding  his 
'‘eminence,  has  had  his  veracitr  as  a I'raditionist  impeached."  This  is, 
however,  a mistake,  as  Waki  said  notlting  more  of  him  than  what  al-Bokhari 
mentions,  and  had  W aki  impugned  his  veracity,  neither  al-Bokhari  nor  Muslim 
would  have  cited  a single  Tradition  on  his  authority;  since  they  reje<-ted  that 
270  of  al-Harith  al-Aaw'ar  and  Ahhan  11m  Aivfish  liecause  as-Sh:'ihi  accuser!  them  of 
falsehood.  Ziad  received  his  Traditions  from  al-.\amash  and  transmitted  them 
to  Ahmad  Ihn  Ilanhal  and  others,  by  whom  his  authority  is  cited.  He  died  at 
Kufa,  A.  H.  183  (A.  D.  790). — Dakkdi  is  derived  from  Bakkd  (the  weeper),  a 
surname  given  to  his  ancestor  Bahia  Ibn  Aamir  Ihn  S.isa  on  account  of  a cir- 
cumstance too  improper  to  he  mentioned  (2). 


(1)  It  if  impossible  that  Ztid  rould  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Abs.  u the  surname  here  given  him  seems 
to  indicate.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  for  Abti  ^ ne  must  read  Haiti  - (dascemiad 
from  Kait  Ghaildn],  The  latter,  as  I have  since  discovered,  is  the  reading  of  the  autograph  MS. 

(2)  This  cireunutance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Xitdb  al-Aghdni,  the  only  work  in  which  there  was  any  pro* 
bability  of  Boding  it. 


TAJ  AD-DIN  AL-KINDI. 

Aim  'l-Yomn  Zaid  Ibn  al-IIasan  Ihn  Zaid  Ihn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Said  al-Kindi 
(belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kinda),  surnamed  Tdj  ad-din  (the  crown  of  reli- 
gion), was  born  and  brought  up  at  Baghdad,  but  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Damascus  and  died  in  that  city.  He  was  a koran-reader,  a grammarian,  and 
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a man  of  letters  ; the  first  of  his  age  in  all  the  branches  of  erudition,  deeply 
imbued  with  traditional  information  received  from  the  best  authorities,  and  so 
illustrious  bv  his  reputation  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  expatiate  on  his  merits. 
Having  studied  under  tlie  most  eminent  mastci-S,  and  among  the  rest,  .\bii ’s- 
^aadat  Ihn  as-Shajari,  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  and  Abii  Mansur 
al-Jawaliki  (I),  he  left  Haghdad  when  yet  ayouth,  and  he  revisited  it  for  the  last 
time  in  the  year  503  (A.  D.  HG7-8).  Having  fixed  his  midenee  at  Aleppo, 
he  traded  in  old  clothes,  which  he  took  to  sell  in  Asia  Minor.  He  afterwards 
lemoved  to  Damascus,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  and  special  favour  of  the 
emir  \n.  ad-din  Farriikh  Shah,  son  to  Sliali.in  ShMi  and  nephew  to  the  sultan 
Salah  ad-din  Yusuf  Ihn  Aiyiib.  Having  accompanied  his  patron  to  Egypt,  he 
got  into  his  possession  the  most  valuable  works  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
that  country,  and  tlich  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  settled.  He  was  visited  by 
numbers  for  the  jiurposc  of  studving  under  his  tuition,  and  the  list  of  (Jiis  owii) 
masters,  drawn  up  by  himself  in  alphabetical  order,  forms  a large  volume.  One 
of  his  scholars  related  to  me  the  following  circumstance  : “I  was  sitting  at  the 
“ door  of  the  grammarian  .Yhii  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Kliashshab,  when  the  cele- 
‘‘  brated  imam,  az-Zamakhshari,  came  out  and  advanced  towards  me.  He 
“ siip|)orted  him.self  on  a crutch  in  walking,  [having  lost  one  of  his  feet,  which 
" had  been  frost-bitten ;)  and  the  people  said  ; There  is  az-Zamakhshari."  The 
.same  person  furnished  (me  with  a note  copied  by  him)  from  (ti  paper  in)  the 
handwriting  of  Taj  ad-din,  and  which  I here  give:  '•  .Az-Zamakhshari  was  the 
“ most  learned  Persian  of  his  time  in  tlie  Arabic  language,  having  sur|ias5cd 
“ them  all  bv  the  knowleilge  which  he  obtained  of  it  {bjr  practice)  and  by  the 
“ study  of  works  treating  on  the  subject.  He  was  the  last  of  their  men  of  talent, 
“ and  was  well  known  to  l>e  a Motazelite.  He  came  to  us  at  Baghdad  in  the 
“ year  5.33  (A.  D.  1 138-9),  and  I saw  him  twia-  at  the  house  of  my  master 
“ .Abu  '1-Mansur  al-Jawaliki,  under  whose  tuition  he  was  reading  some  intro- 
“ duetory  works  on  jihilology  (2),  with  the  design  of  procuring  from  him  a 
“ licence  to  teach  them;  for  az-Zamakhsh.iri,  with  all  his  learning,  had  never 
*'  met  {with  masters  of  repute  so  as  to  study  under  them),  neither  had  he  re- 
“ eeived  any  oral  information  {which  he  was  authorised  to  communicate  to 
“others)."  AVhen  1 was  at  Cairo,  the  shaikh  Muhaddab  ad-din  Abu  Talib 
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Muhammad,  surnamod  Ilm  a!-Kliaimi,  rclaicd  lo  me  this  anecdote  : “The  shaikh 
“ Taj  ad-din  al-Kindi  wrote  to  me,  from  Damascus,  a poem  containing  these 
“ lines  : 

‘O  my  friend  I you  so  sedulous  to  fulfil  tlie  duties  of  friendship!  you  have  kept 
‘ your  promise  towards  us  and  laid  upon  us  a heavy  debt{o/'  gratiludr].  We  are  here 
‘ in  Syria,  possessed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  you  (3) ; do  you,  in  Egypt,  feel  desire 
‘ lo  see  us?  In  withholding  from  you  the  respect  due  to  your  merit,  there  we  held 
‘ the  first  rank;  but  you  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  bestowing  of  favours  upon  os.  It 
‘ is  out  of  our  power  that  yon  should  see  us  « ith  you,  and  it  is  out  of  yours  that  we 
‘ should  sec  yon  with  us.  May  Hod  fulfil  his  promise  towards  those  who  keep  theirs ; 
■ may  he  grant  (to  our  friend)  as  full  a rccompeiiss^  as  the  fidelity  we  have  shown .’ 

280  “ To  this,’’  said  Ibn  al-Khaimi,  “ I replied  in  a picee  of  verse  which  coii- 

“ tained  these  lines: 

‘ O you,  descendants  of  Kinda  who  inhabit  Syria  I wo  have  failed  in  our  duty  towards 
‘ you.  To  fulfil  the  obligations  of  friendship,  we  should  have  died  on  your  departure 
‘ from  us.’ " 

Ibn  al-Khaimi  recited  lo  me  also  the  following  verses  as  Taj  ad-ciin’s : 

Let  the  astrologer  grovel  in  his  delusion,  if  he  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  events 
brought  round  by  the  revolution  of  the  sphere.  To  God  alone  pertains  eternal  know- 
ledge, and  neither  man  nor  angel  shares  with  him  therein.  Astrologers  make  of  their 
impiety  a net  lo  catch  wealth ; what  evil  means  they  employ, — a net  and  infidelity  I 

The  following  lines  were  written  lo  Taj  .ad-din  by  Abu  Shuja  Ibn  ad-Uah- 
han  al-Faradi,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later: 

May  the  Lord  in  his  bounty  grant  thee,  7.e\A ! such  additional  favours  as  may  sur- 
pass thy  utmost  hopes  I .May  God  never  work  a change  in  thy  happy  itate  as  lung  as 
state  and  change  shall  be  diiicusscd  by  grammarians  (k).  It  is  lo  thee,  above  all  men, 
that  a grammatical  allusion  should  be  addressed ; have  not  grammatical  examples  been 
formed  with  thy  name  (3)  ? 

When  lltc  shaikh  Tiij  ad-din  was  far  advanced  in  years,  he  composed  ihcsr: 
lines : 


I see  men  desire  long  life,  but  length  of  life  proves  only  the  nothingness  of  the  past, 
and  bringclh  with  it  misery.  In  the  season  of  youth  I wished  that  God  might  lengthen 
my  days,  and  truly  such  a gift  is  a favour.  But  when  I obtained  my  wish,  that  age 
which  I desired  so  much  became  an  affliction.  When  alone,  my  imagination  sets  be- 
fore my  mind  the  image  of  myself  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  w ho  walk  with  rapid 
pace  (6).  When  the  Zephyr  flits  past  me,  its  breath  reminds  mo  (not  of  gardens,  but] 
of  those  excavations  which  are  covered  over  with  earth  (7).  Here  I am  now,  exposed 
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to  the  fearful  thunders  and  li0htnings  (8)  of  one  and  ninety  years.  People  say: 

“ Medicine  will  do  then  cood,"  but  for  me  there  is  one  medicine  only — the  mercy  of 
(>od. 

Taj  ad-din  was  born  at  I{a|]lidad  on  the  morning  of  AVcfinesdav,  25th  Shaitan, 

H.  520  (Sc|>temlH?r,  A.  I).  1126;;  he  diitl  at  Damascus  on  Monday,  the  6ih 
of  Shawwal,  613  (January,  .A.  D.  1217),  and  was  interred  the  same  day  at  Mount 
Kasiiin.  As  for  the  shaikh  Muhaddab  ad-din  (/i«  al-Khaimi),  he  told  me 
himself  that  his  genealogy  was  as  follows:  Abu  T.ilib  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahi  ’I- 
llasan  Ali  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  at-Tamaghais.  lie  recited  to  me  a great 
deal  of  poetry  composed  by  himself  and  by  others.  I got  acquainted  with  him 
at  our  assemhiies  in  Kairo,  and  was  informeil  by  him  that  he  was  Itorn  at  al-Hilta 
al-Mazvadiva  (0)  on  the  28lh  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  549  (January,  A.  D.  1155). 

He  died  {at  Cairo)  on  Wednesday,  20th  of  Zii  ’1-llijja,  6-V2  (May,  .A.  1).  1245), 
and  was  interred  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Lesser  Karafa.  I at- 
tended his  funeral  service.  He  was  eonsideixid  to  be  a perfect  master  of  {the  purt^ 
Arabic)  language,  and  a correct  transmitter  of  |H)ctical  pieces  and  of  {phrases 
illustratii'e  q/'_)  philology. — Kashin  is  a mountain  which  overlooks  Damascus ; 981 
it  contains  the  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  the  inhabitants,  with  a mos<[ue,  a 
number  of  colleges  and  of  .Moslim  monasteries.  {Two  of  the  rivers  which  water 
Damascus,)  the  Thaura  and  tlie  Yazid  have  their  sources  in  this  mountain. 


(t)  Tbfi  lives  of  these  three  persons  will  be  found  in  tills  work. 

(3)  The  words  ^ arc  so  vague  in  their  meaning,  that  the  phrase  to  which  the;  belong  may  be 

translated  thus:  t'nder  irAoie  tuiffow  he  icos  reading  the  introductiont  of  iome  phUologieal  trorfts,  or  under 
toAose  (ui'riofi  he  wai  reading  some  philologirat  tcorks,  from  beginning  to  end. 

(3)  Literally:  Pledges  in  tlie  possession  of  dc&ire  towards  thee. 

(4^  and  change,  or,  as  the  original  words  are  sometimes  translated.  (A«  term  of  eiraitnttance  aud  the 

ejrcAonj^e  or  pennufalu'e,  are  twosubjcets  which  the  Arabian  (grammarians  have  treated  with  great  ability. 

(5)  Alluding  to  the  usual  eiamples,  Jjj  itetit  Zeidue,  1 verAeroi'if  Zetdus  Amrum, 
etc. 

itt)  That  is:  The  image  of  his  own  funeral.  The  rapid  march  of  a Moslim  funeral  procession  is  well 
known. 

(7)  He  means  (A«  graves,  but  Is  unwilling  to  pronounce  a w ord  of  such  sinister  meaning. 

(S’,  A mclapbor  for  (Area/i.  It  is  employed  in  the  Koran. 

(9l  See  page  901. 
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Zmi  IRN  MANAD. 

The  emir  Ziri  Ibti  Aliuiad,  a nifmlM'r  of  tlio  tribe  of  Sinhaja  (1),  and  sprung 
from  Iliinvar,  was  the  ancestor  of  al-Moi?,/.  Ibn  Badis  (whose  life  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  work}.  Mention  has  lies-n  already  made  of  his  son  Ro- 
lukkin  {page  207),  of  his  great-gramlson  Radis  'page  248),  and  of  his  des- 
cendant Tamiin  (p<igr  281) : in  this  last  article,  we  have  traced  up,  in  the  full- 
est manner,  the  descent  of  the  family;  Ziri  was  the  (irst  of  them  who  attained 
supreme  power.  It  was  he  who  founded  and  fortified  the  city  of  Aashir  ; he 
eommcuet'd  tlial  undertaking  during  the  revolt  of  Abu  Vazid  against  al-Kaim  Ibn 
al-Mahdi  and  his  son  Ismail  al-.Mansur  (.tee  pttge  2)9).  Ziri  having  esta- 
blished his  |K)wer  at  Aa.shir  and  sulalued  the  surrounding  country,  received 
from  al-Man$iir  the  gift  of  the  town  of  T.ihart  and  its  de|K'ndencies.  He  was 
an  aide  ruler,  brave  and  enterprising.  The  secret  jealousy  and  hatred  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  Jaafar  al-Andalusi  (see  page  .926)  le»l  to  a battle 
whicb  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ziri.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  A.  IT.  360  (July,  A.  D.  971):  it  is  said  that  his  horse  having  stum- 
bled, he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  then  killed.  His  reign  lasted  twenty-six 

years. \\  c have  already  spoken  of  Aashir  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Kurkul  (page 

43)  (2). Tiihart  is  a city  in  North  Africa:  there  arc  two  places  which  bear 

this  name,  one  Old  Tdharl  and  the  other  AVw  Tdharl,  but  I do  not  know 
which  of  them  it  was  that  came  into  tlic  possession  of  Ziri  (.3). 


(1)  Ibn  Khallikio  proDounco  this  nord  iunhAja,  or  tinh6ja,  but  the  manuscripts  of  the  History  of  the 

Bcrbrn  by  Ibn  KbaldAn  write  it  Sanfakja.  It  ti  ah  Arabic  corruption  or  the  Berber  name  2an<U  or 

Saudi 

(2)  ThU  is  an  oversiKbl;  the  author  merely  refers  back  to  the  present  artirle.»<">In  my  translation  of  the 
Arabic  historians  i»bo  treat  of  the  dynasties  of  North  Africa,  9siit  be  found  a note  on  the  precise  situation  of 
Aashir,  a point  which  bad  not  been  hitherto  ascertained.  It  Is  sufUrienl  to  state  here  that  this  city  rtas  built 
on  the  range  of  those  precipitous  bills  to  the  south  of  Algeria,  «hkh  are  named  in  modern  maps  Tittvry  Doth. 

(3)  New  Tihart  was  founded  by  Abd  ar*Rahman  the  Rustemide,  A.  11.  144.  It  n&s  this  city  whicb  was 
given  to  Ziri  by  ibMansdr. 
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ZAINAB  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  AS-SHARI. 

Zainab,  called  also  Hurra,  and  surnanied  Omni  al-Mu\vaiyad,  was  tlio  daugh- 
ter of  Abii  'l-Kasim  Abd  ar-Rabman  Ibii  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Sabi  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  .Abdils  the  Suli,  a native  of  Jurjan  and  an  inhabitant  of  Naisapur, 
who  was  generally  known  by  tlie  surname  of  as-Sbari.  His  daughter  Zainab 
was  a woman  of  gn'at  instruction,  having  met  {and  studied  under)  a number 
of  persons  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  from  whom  she  obtained  cerlilicates 
authorising  her  to  teach  that  information  and  traditional  knowledge  which  she 
bad  acquired  under  their  tuition.  Among  those  from  whom  she  to<ik  lessons 
were  Ahii  .Muhammad  Ismail  Ihn  Ahi  T-Kasim  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  the  koran-reader 
and  a native  of  Naisapur,  Abii  T-Kasim  Zahir  as-Shahhami  and  Abu  Bakr 
Wajih  as-Shahhami  the  sons  of  .Ahii  Tahir,  .Alxl  al-Munim  al-Kushairi,  and 
Abi  T-Futuh  Abd  al-VVahhab  Ibn  Shah  as-Sh.idiyaji  {natiee  of  Shddiydj  near 
Naisapur).  She  received  also  licences  to  teaiTi  from  the  hdjiz  Abd  al-Gha(ir 
al-Farisi,  the  very  learned  az-Zamakhsliari,  author  of  the  fCashsfui/]  and  other 
masters  of  traditional  learning.  I po.ssess  a licence  which  she  jpanterl  me  in 
the  vear  C10  {.4.D.  1213-4.  I was  then  little  more  than  two  years  of  age, 
as)  my  birth  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  11th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 

G08  {22nd  September,  A.  I).  1211)  (1).  1 was  born  at  Arhcla,  in  the  college 

founded  by  the  sultan  of  that  city,  al-Malik  al-Moazzam  MuzalTar  ad-din,  the  son 
of  Zaiii  ad-din.  Zainab  was  liorn  at  Naisapur,  A.  H.  524  (A.D.11  30),  and  died  BBS 
in  the  same  city,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumiida,  A.  H.  C15  (A.D.  1218-0). 

— 5/iori  means  one  who  prepares  or  sells  carnets  hair;  1 do  not  know,  how- 
ever, which  of  her  ancestors  it  was  who,  by  following  this  profession,  obtained 
that  surname. 

(1)  It  It  poitible  for  a child  of  that  age  to  learn  bj  heart  tome  of  the  ihotter  Traditioot,  tone  of  which  cod- 
till  ooljr  in  a few  words. 
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SALIM  IBN  ABD  ALLAH  AL-ADAAM. 

Salim,  ilu‘  son  of  Abd  Allah  and  snrnamcd  Aim  Omar  or  Abu  Abd  Allah,  was 
fjrandsun  lo  iho  khalif  Omar  Ibn  Khallah  {through  whom  he  descended  from 
.idi  Ibn  Caab  Ibn  Luwai,  for  which  reason  he  bore  the  surname  of)  al-Adawi. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  jurisconsults  of  Alcdiiia  and  also  one  of  the  princi|>al 
Tdbis  bv  his  birth,  his  learning,  and  his  veracity  as  a Tradilionist.  He  gave 
the  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  his  father  and  others,  and  his  own  authority 
was  cited  by  az-Zuhri  and  by  Nafi.  He  died  towards  the  end  of  Zu  '1-HiJja, 
A.  H.  1 OG  (May,  A.  D.  725),  or  1 08  according  lo  another  statement.  The  khalif 
Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  had  presided  at  the  pilgrimage  that  year,  and  on  his 
return  from  Mckka,  he  entered  Medina  at  the  moment  of  Salim's  death.  It  was 
he  who  pronounced  the  funeral  service  over  the  body,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
burviug-ground  of  al-Baki  for  that  purpose ; the  crowd  being  so  great  {that  it 
was  impossible  to  perform  it  at  the  house  of  the  deceased).  Hisliam,  on  see- 
ing the  multitude  of  people  which  had  assemhied  there,  said  to  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Hisham  al-Makhzumi : “ Make  a levy  of  four  thousand  men  from  among  these 
“ people,  lo  .serve  me  as  soldiers and  for  this  reason  it  was,  that  the  year  of 
.Salim’s  dealli  was  called  the  year  of  the  four  thousand.  Muhammad  Ibn  Ishak, 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  al-Maghdzi  wa  'sSiar,  relates  as  follows  ; 
“ I saw  Siilim  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  and  the  grandson  of  Umar  Ibn  al-Khattab; 
“ he  alwavs  wore  woollen  (1);  he  was  a corpulent  man  and  lived  by  the  labour 
“ of  his  own  hands.  {The  khalif)  Sulaiman  Ihn  Alai  al-Alalik  entered  one 
“ dav  into  the  Kaaba,  and  seeing  Salim,  told  him  to  ask  whatever  he  de.sired, 
“ on  which  Salim  answerwl : * By  Allah  ! I shall  ask  of  God  only,  when  I am  in 
“ Gfxl’s  house.’  ” 

^1)  ThU  would  SA-em  lo  pro%e  ibalhe  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  (hr  SOtift. 
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AlU:  BAKR  inN  AIYASH. 

Abu  Rakr  Salim  llm  Aiyasli  Ilin  SMim  al-Khaiyat  al-Asadi  al-Kufi  (a  member 
of'  the  tribe  of  Asad,  a native  of  Ktlfa),  an  fmiiK-iU  Tradilionisl  and  cclc- 
bralcd  for  his  learning,  was  one  of  those  who  received  from  Aasim  the  readings 
of  the  Koran,  and  handed  them  down.  He  had  lieen  enfranchised  by  Wasil 
Ihn  Haiv.in  al-Ahdah.  The  following  anecdote  respecting  him  is  relaleil  bv  al- 
Muh.ari'ad  in  his  Kamil:  Abu  Bakr  Ihn  Aiyash  said;  *I  was  sufl'ering  from  an 
"anxious  desire  {of  meeting  one  whom  1 loved),  when  I called  to  mind  the 
" verse  of  Zu  'r-Rumma’s  : 

‘ Perhaps  a flow  of  tears  will  give  me  case  from  pain;  perhaps  it  may  cure  a heart 
‘ whose  sole  companion  is  sad  thoughts. ' 

" On  this  I withdrew  to  a private  place  and  wept,  by  which  means  my  stilTer- 
“ ings  were  calmed.’  ” A nniniter  o(  other  anecdotes  are  lelated  concerning 
him.  Some  say  that  Abii  Bakr  was  his  real  name  and  not  a surname,  hut 
others  mention  that  he  was  called  Shoba.  The  following  relation  has  Iteen 
handed  down  in  his  own  words:  "When  a misfortttne  befel  me  in  my  youth,  I 
" Iku'c  it  with  firmtiess  and  kept  from  weeping  by  strength  of  cndtirance  (1 );  this 
“ however  was  hurtful  to  me,  and  I suffered  much  from  it  ; but  one  day,  being 
" at  al-Konasa  (2),  1 saw  an  Arab  of  the  Desert  mounted  on  a camel,  who  stop- 
“ j»ed  and  recited  these  lines  : 

**  My  two  friends  (3)  I (rein  over  your  ramets  and]  turn  their  breasts  towards  Huzwa, 

‘‘  that  spot  so  long  abandoned.  There  we  shall  weep  over  the  abodes  {of  our  fritndt, 

••  note  in  ruintj  I Perhaps  a flow  of  tears  may  give  me  case  from  pain ; perhaps  it 
" may  cure  a heart  whose  sole  companion  is  sad  thoughts. 

“ I asked  who  he  was,  and  they  told  me  he  was  Zii  'r-Rumina.  Some  lime  8115 
"after,  misfortunes  fell  up<jn  me,  and  having  wept,  I oblainerl  relief.  On  this 
" I said:  ‘That  scoundrel  of  a wild  Arab!  how  knowing  he  was.'  " Eighteen 
davs  after  the  death  of  ar-Rashid,  Ibn  Aiyash  died  at  Ktifa,  A.  11.  193  (April, 

A.  D.  800',  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  Ar-Rashid  died  at  Tits  on  the 
eve  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter  Jumada  of  that  year  (23rd  .March,  .A.  I). 
809). — It  is  also  said  that  Ibn  Aiyash  was  a mawla  to  the  tribe  of  K.ahil  Ibn 
Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima. 
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't)  H?re  thf  author  perhaps  tbrou|ib  inad%ertetife.  another  version  of  the  same  aneedote. 

(2)  Al-Konftsa,  a vittage  near  Kdfa.->  KAinOk.  JJarisid  ) 

{3)  See  page  tl3,  nAie(l). 


SAHl  K m>  ARDASIim  THE  VIZIR. 


Abii  INa»r  Sahiir  Ihii  Ar(ja»liir,  vizir  to  the  Dailcmito  sultan  Raha  ad-Dawlat 
Abu  Nasr  son  ol  Adad  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Biiwaib.  was  illustrious  as  a powerRil 
ehier  and  cmiiirnl  as  a vizir,  etjually  remarkable  Tor  his  abilities  and  for  his 
learniii}'.  His  palace  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  poets  of  the  dav.  Alh- 
Th.alihi  lucntions  him  in  the  Vatima,  and  devotes  a special  chapter  of  that 
work  to  the  poets  who  eelehrated  his  praise.  Among  the  number  was  Abu  "I- 
Faraj  al-Rabbagha,  who  composed  these  lines  in  his  honour  : , , 

I blamed  Fortune  fur  withholding  the  accomplishment  of  my  desires,  aad  she  an- 
swered : “Your  reproaches  arc  unreasonable;  that  which  you  ask  cannot  be  granted," 
I replied:  “ It  depends  on  yon  that  my  hopes  of  riches  be  not  frustrated.” — “ You 
" are  mistaken,”  said  she,  “it  depends  upon  SAbdr.  ' Apply  tA  the  vizir  Abd  Nasr 
“ and  make  an  exorbitant  demand;  the  extravagance  of  your  suit  will  be  aa.sily  par- 
“ doned.”  I followed  the  advice  which  Fortune  gave  me ; and  good  advice,  even  from 
an  enemy,  deserves  thanks.  ^ » * 

Another  of  those  poets,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Harun,  addressed  him  in  a 
poem  containing  this  jtassage : 

O thou  who  ensurest  the  repose  of  the  empire  in  those  days  of  trouble  I thou  w ho 
art  Hrm  in  heart  when  fate  itself  trembles  I Why  does  the  world  treat  me  so  cruellv? 
I cannot  obtain  therein  a place  of  abode,  and  I (trondrr  from  one  country  to  another} 
like  a novel  thought  when  it  passes  into  a proverb.  Were  fortune  just,  were  she  in- 
dulgent, I should  have  possessed,  under  thy  protection,  horses  and  servants.  For 
how  admirable  are  the  words  which  I have  scattered  abroad  I those  precious  pearls  I 

— did  maidens  possess  them,  they  would  nut  consent  to  remain  without  necklaces: 

and  those  brilliant  thoughts  I — did  maidens  read  them,  their'eyes.  would  require  no 
toAl  to  increase  their  brightness  (1).  « ^ 

The  vizir  having  Itccn  deposed  and  afterwards  reinstated,  Abfl  Ishak  as-Sabi 
wrote  to  him  these  lines : • > o 

Wedded  to  (ho  vizirat,  you  divorced  her  (2)  from  you  when  she  was  in  fault  and 
actetl  wrong.  It  was*  then  necessary  that  she  should  belong  to  another  before  she 
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could  legally  return  lo  you  (3).  She  i»  now  yours  again,  and  she  made  an  oath  that 
no  briilegroom,  excepting  you,  should  pass  a night  with  her  and  live 

lie  founded  at  fiaf^lidad  a house  of  learning  (or  college),  and  the  poet  Ain't 
'l-Ala  al-Maarri  alludes  to  it  in  this  passaf’e  from  one  of  his  most  eelchraled 
hasidus  : 

Ami  in  the  house  of  .Sitbhr,  a sprightly  songstress  enlivened  our  evenings  with  a 
voice  melodious  as  the  dove’s 

S.ahi'ir  died  at  ISaf;lid.id,  A.  II.  41()  (A.  I).  1 025-6);  he  was  Ixnn  at  Shiraz  on  KOI 
the  eve  of  Saturday,  llte  15th  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  II.  ilUO  May,  A.  D.  048  i. 

His  sovereign  Balia  ad-din  dietl  at  .Arrajan  in  the  in<mth  of  the  first  .luniiida, 

A.  II.  403  (>dvenilx'r-neceinber,  A.I).  1012),  aged  fortv-Iwo  years,  nine  months 
and  twenty  days. — Sdbtlr  is  an  Arabic  alteration  of  the  Persian  words  shah 
/nir,  the  king's  son.  Ileiv,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  the  noun 
governed  in  the  genitive  is  placed  Itefore  the  governing  noun  (which  is  not  the 
case  in  Jraldc).  The  first  who  bore  this  name  was  Sapor  Ibn  Ardashir  Ibn 
Baln-k  Ibn  Sas,in,  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia. — Ad-Darakutni  says  that  we  must 
pronounce  drdgshir;  a second  author  slates  that  this  word  means  in  Persian 
Jlottr,  nnlk,  but  another  says  flour,  sweet.  .Ird  signifies  (lour,  shir  milk,  and 

shirin  sweet. — Some  pronounce  this  name  j-tzdashir  (U). 

yl)  Sucb  U ihf  rrnl  meaning  of  a ver«r  eoouiniiig  a cif  quibblei  impoiAiblc  to  be  translated.  In  (be 
Arabir  (t-u  i»e  liiid  the  «finl  seme  of  eyes,  of  eTra/lenf  fA^njps.  and  of  «si«nre  or  ronsfiftmir 

tuhitnnrf. ; in  the  Ittu  Iasi  cases  it  is  oppo»eil  lo  the  «ord  which  means  rtality  and  thoughts. 

'2  To  mainUtti  the  propriety  of  the  melaphof.  it  »as  necessary,  in  makiOK  the  translation,  to  consider 
t as  of  the  feminine  gender. 

l3)  It  is  well  known  that  by  (be  Mosliin  law,  a mao  cannot  lake  back  bis  wife,  wlien  he  has  rcpudiaii‘d  her 
by  an  absulute  divorce,  until  she  has  been  married  and  divorced  by  another. 

I'i  In  .Arabic  manuscripts,  this  name  is  generally  written  in  the  Iasi  manner.  See  additions  and  corrercinns. 


SAKI  AS  SAKATI. 

« 

Ain't  'l-llasan  Sari  Ibn  al-Mughallis  as-Sakati  ( the  seller  oj  cast  clothes  ), 
was  one  of  the  men  of  the  path  (1),  and  of  the  masters  of  the  truth  (2);  llw 
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first  iirrson  of  liis  (iinr  by  bis  devotion  and  bis  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Sufism  (3).  He  was  maternal  uncle  to  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Junaid  and  his 
master  {in  Sufism);  his  own  master  was  Mardf  al-Karkhi.  It  is  said  that  as- 
Sakati  was  one  day  in  bis  shop,  when  Maruf  came  to  him  with  an  orphan  boy 
and  said  : “Clothe  this  orphan." — *•  1 clothed  the  bov,”  said  as-Sakati,  “and 
“ Mariif  was  rejoiced  thereat  and  said  : ‘May  God  render  the  world  halcful  to 
“ thee  and  gratit  thee  i-epose  from  all  thy  cares!’ — I immediately  left  my  shop, 
“ baliiif;  iiothinj;  so  much  as  the  world  ; and  I owe  my  present  slate  t/ui- 
“ elude)  to  the  blessed  merits  of  Mariif.’’  — The  following  anecdote  is  related  on 
good  aiilhnrily;  Sari  said  that  for  thirty  years  he  never  ceased  imploring  divine 
lianloii  for  having  once  exclaimed  : Praise  he  In  Cod  I and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  he  said  : “ \ lire  broke  out  in  Baghdad,  and  a person  came  up  to  me  and 
“ told  me  that  my  shop  had  escaped,  on  which  I uttered  those  words;  and  even 
“ to  this  moment  I repent  of  having  said  so,  liccause  it  showed  that  I wished 
“ belter  to  myself  than  to  others." — Al-Junaid  relates  as  follows  : “ I went  one 
“ dav  to  see  my  uncle  as-Sakati  and  found  him  in  tears.  ‘What  causetli  thee 
“ to  weep?"  said  I. — ‘ Yesterday,’  replied  as-Sakati,  ‘ my  little  girl  came  and  said 
“ to  me : Father!  the  night  is  warm  and  I have  brought  a pitcher  {of  water)  to 
“ hang  it  up  here  for  thee  (4). — A heaviness  tlien  came  over  my  eyes  and  I fell 
“ into  a sleep,  during  which  I saw  the  most  heauieous  maid  of  God’s  creation 
“ ileseend  from  heaven.  ‘ For  whom  an  thou  destined?’  said  1.  ‘For  him,’ 
“ she  replied,  ‘who  drinketh  not  of  water  cooled  in  a pitcher.’  I immcdialelv 
“ look  the  pitcher  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.”  Al-Junaid  said  that  he  saw 
the  fiagmeiits  lying  about  and  that  as-Sakali  left  them  there  till  they  were  co- 
vered hy  the  accumulation  of  i^ust.— Sari  as-Sakati  died  at  Baghdad,  A.  II. 
2.51 ; or,  bv  another  account,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Ramadan,  after  day- 
break, A.  M.  256  (August,  A.  D.  870);  but  some  place  his  death  in  the  year 
257. — He  was  interred  in  the  Shiinfzi  cemetery-  The  Khatfb  says  in  his  his- 
tory of  Baghdad:  " The  Shuni?.i  burying-ground  is  situated  behind  the  place 
“ called  al-Tiitha  and  near  the  canal  made  by  Isa  Ibn  Ali  the  Hashimite,  and 
“ called  after  him  the  river  Isa.  1 heard  one  of  my  masters  say  that  the  Ko- 
“ raish  grave-yard  {at  Haghdad)  was  known  in  old  times  by  the  name  of  the 
“ lesser  Shiiniu,  and  that  the  cemetery  at  the  back  of  al-Tiitha  bore  that  of 
“ the  greater  Shunizi.  They  were  so  called  after  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
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was  buried  in  eacli.**  The  tomb  of  Sari  as-Sakaii  is  a conspicuous  and  S8.» 
well-known  object;  close  lK*-side  it  is  that  of  aUJunaid.-* As-Saka(i  used  fre- 
«;ucn(ly  to  recite  these  lines: 

When  1 complained  of  the  pains  of  love,  my  mistress  said  : **  Thou  (ellcst  me  a 
**  falsehood;  vhy  do  I see  thy  bones  clothed  with  flesh?  There  can  be  no  love  (in  a 
**  man)  unless  his  skin  cleave  to  his  entrails,  and  his  mind  be  so  {;roatly  tro'ubled,  that 
he  answers  not  when  called.” 


;i)  S<^e  page  2S9.  aolc  (3). 
iSi  See  page  340,  note  (3). 

(3)  Lilerally:  "With  the  &cieDce«  of  ihe  professioo  of  the  divine  unity/*  Every  oecesMry  ioformation  on 
ihU  abvtruM  lubjert  trill  be  found  in  M.  de  Sary't  analytis  of  Jtml'i  Livet  of  the  Sa6s:  JVofim  tt  Bxtraiti^ 
torn.  Xll.  page  345. 

i4'  Water  placed  in  a poroua  earthen  jar  cooU  by  evaporation. 


AS-SARl  AR-RAFA. 

V 

Ahil  'l-Hasan  as-Sari  Ibn  Ahmad  Ilm  as-Sari  aUKindi  al-Maiisili  {member  of 
the  tribe  oj  Kinda  and  native  of  Mosul),  surnamed  ar-Rafla  (the  darnei),  was 
a [wel  of  celebrity,  in  his  youth,  he  wrought  as  a lace-maker  at  a shop  in 
Baghdad,  hut  at  the  same  time,  he  cum(>osed  poetry  and  cultivated  belles-let- 
tres with  assiduity.  By  his  [x-rseverance  he  succeeded  in  attaining  great  pro- 
ncieiicv  as  a |x>et,  and  having  visited  Saif  ad-Uawlat  Ihn  Uamd.vn  at  Aleppo, 
he  made  poems  in  his  honour  and  remained  there  for  some  time.  After  the 
death  of  that  prince,  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and  celebrated  the  praises  of  al- 
VV'azir  al-Muhallabi  and  other  persons  of  eminence,  by  whom  his  poetic  talents 
were  highly  appreciated  and  generously  rewarded.  The  enmity  which  he  liore 
towards  the  two  Khalidites,  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  and  .\hu  Othman  Said 
was  so  great  that  he  accused  them  of  stealing  his  verses  and  those  of  others; 
he  even  went  so  far  that,  in  transcribing  the  diwdn  of  Koshajim,  the  cele- 
brated |K)et(l},  who  was  then  considerecl  in  those  countries  as  the  pink  of  e.\- 
cellence  in  literature,  and  whose  compositions  as-Sari  took  as  models  for  his 
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own,  hf  inserled,  in  liif  copios  which  he  wrole  nut,  ilie  l>cst  ttf  ihc  poems  made 
hv  himseir  and  hv  the  Khaliditcs ; in  this,  his  object  was  not  onlv  to  augment 
the  size  of  the  i)ook  so  as  lo  get  a higiier  price  for  it,  hut  also  to  give  value  to 
his  own  ]>oetry  and  lo  cast  discredit  on  the  Khaliilites,  hv  making  it  appear 
that  what  he  had  said  of  llieir  plagiarisms  was  true.  To  this  circiiinslanee 
iniisl  he  altrihuled  the  inter|X>lated  pieces  in  Koshitjim's  diwdn,  and  which  are 
not  lo  he  foniid  in  the  original  copies.  As-Sari  was  hy  nalure  a poet ; his  stvie  is 
sweet,  his  thoughts  are  elegant,  and  he  is  particularly  copious  in  the  variety  of 
his  comparisons  and  descriptions,  lint  he  had  neither  a pleasing  countenance 
nor  a graceful  figure;  he  did  not  jwssess  even  a tolerable  skill  in  any  other  sci- 
ence hut  [Kjetrv.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  poetical  coin|H)sititms  filled  nearly 
three  hundred  leaves,  hut  since  that,  the  collection  has  increased,  and  a philo- 
loger  of  later  times  has  arranged  it  in  alphahelical  order.  .\.s-8ari  mentions  his 
( fimner)  profession  in  a piece  ol  verse,  fr<im  which  we  extract  these  lines ; 

flj  menus  of  my  needle  I formerly  preserved  my  self-respect,  and  avoided  the  pros- 
litnling  of  my  poetic  talent.  It  furnished  me  with  sustenance,  so  slight  indeed,  that 
it  seemed  to  come  to  me  Ihroogh  the  needle’s  eye. 

The  following  verses,  taken  from  one  of  his  kasidus,  are  among  the  1k-si 
sfiecimens  of  his  talent  for  eulogy  : 

When  he  pours  forth  his  liberality,  his  looks  are  mild  and  his  face  beams  with  plea- 
sure, but  in  the  shock  of  adverse  hosts,  they  become  stern.  When  be  halts,  his  dwell- 
ing is  spacious  (for  Ais  guestt  art  many],  but  when  be  marches  to  battle  with  his  squa- 
drons, he  makes  the  plain  (too)  narrow  for  the  enemy  (3] . 

Alh-Thalibi,  in  the  MurUakhil,  cites  these  verses  as  by  as-Sari : 

Thou  hast  conferred  on  me  such  a favour,  that  thy  beneficence  makes  the  darkness 
, seem  lo  me  as  light;  to  me  who' before  found  the  brightness  of  day  obscure  (and  ckitr- 
lea).  Now  I am  the  envy  of  my  friends ; and  before,  I was  the  pity  of  my  enemies. 

One  of  his  finest  passages  on  the  beauty  of  his  mistress  is  the  following : 

3tll>  I should  lay  down  my  life  for  her  wbo  costs  me  my  life  and  yet  refhses  me  a simple 
salutation!  The  death  which  awaita  me  liei  in  ambnsh  in  those  eyes  I it  is  thus  that 
death  liei  hid  in  the  aharp  edge  of  the  sword. 

As-Sari's  collected  poetry  is  all  very  good;  be  composed  also  the  works  enii- 
tlctl al-Muhibb  ten  'l-Mahb&b  (the  (over  and  the  beloved),  al-hfa.rhmdm  ten 
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l-Mashriih  (petfumes  and  liquors)^  and  the  Kildb  ad~Dira  He  died  al 
ll.i{;lidad  lielween  the  years  360  and  370,  areording  to  the  Khatib  in  his  llislurv 
Ilf  that  city;  and  others  state  that  the  year  of  his  death  was  A.  H.  3C2  (A.  D. 
072-3),  or  A.  H.  30-'r.  Ibn  al-Alhir  says  in  his  .Annals  that  he  died  A.  H.  360 
(A  I).  076-7). 


(li  S«^note(4),  p«Ki*301- 

•i!  Thai  i»,  he  redures  his  eneroU**  to  the  last  fUremitjr.  This  %rrM>  reprodurrt  the  idea  «hich  ih  ft- 
prrtirdi  in  the  Koran,  surat  9.  rerse  119 

^3'  The  word  D\ta  Is  so  uncertain  In  its  signifiralion  that  it  is  impossible,  without  baling  examined 
(he  work  itself,  to  espiain  its  title.  Hajii  Khalifa  dues  not  mention  it  in  bis  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 


HAIS-liAI.S  AS-SAIKI. 

Ahu  'l-Fawiiris  Saad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ihn  Sand  Ihn  as-Saifi,  a celehraled  [met 
and  a inemlmr  of  the  Irihe  of  Tarnim,  Imre  the  surname  of  Shihab  ad-din 
(Jlumbeuii  o/  ndipioti),  and  was  generally  known  hv  the  a|i|iellalion  of  Hais- 
Bais.  He  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  a.s-Shafi,  having  studied  jnrispnidenee  al 
Kai  under  the  kadi  Muhammad  Ihn  Ahd  al-Kariin  al-Wazzan  and  iiiainlained 
(the  iimal)  discussions  on  jioinls  of  controversy.  He  yielded,  however,  to  his 
passion  for  literature  and  composed  verses  of  which  the  merit  was  enhanced  hv 
a dignified  style;  he  drew  up  also  some  epistles  remarkable  for  their  precision 
and  elegance  of  expression.  The  heifiz  Ahu  Saad  as  Samani  mentions  him  with 
high  commendation  in  the  Kildb  az-Xail  and  gives  some  of  the  pieces  (or  »en- 
tences)  which  he,  Hais-Bais,  had  learned  by  oral  transmission ; the  same  bdjiz 
had  read  the  collected  [metical  works  and  the  epistles  of  Hais-Bais  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  author.  By  his  learning  and  talent  .Ahu  ’l-Fawaris  imiitrihiitetl 
to  the  instruction  of  many,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  and  the 
various  dialects  of  the  desert  Aiahs,  he  held  the  first  [ilace  amongst  his  conteiu- 
[mraries;  hut  it  is  said  that  he  was  full  of  arrogance  and  prcsiinqilion.  He  never 
addressed  any  person  but  in  the  purest  Arabic  (I):  having  once  obtained  an 
order  for  a sum  of  money  payable  in  the  city  of  Hilla,  he  proceeded  thither  to 
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iTocive  tiie  amounl  of  llie  bill,  which  was  drawn  on  the  farmer  of  the  revenues 
in  that  district.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  his  lx)y  to  this  jierson,  who  not  onk 
refused  listening  to  his  claim,  hm  called  his  master  a scoundrel.  On  this  Hais- 
Rais  went  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  Dia  ad-din  Mnhalhil  Ibn  Ahi  ’1-Askar 
al-.lawani,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  the  latter  sent  one  of  the 
ushers  of  his  court  with  llais-Rais  to  enforce  payment.  Abu  '1-Fawaris  was 
not  satisfied,  however,  with  what  his  friend  the  governor  had  done  for  him,  and 
he  reproached  him  with  his  conduct  in  the  following  letter : “ I did  nut  ima- 
“ gine  that  an  acquaintance  and  a friendship  of  so  many  years  could  have  left 
“■  on  the  heart  that  (slight)  degree  of  impression  which  I have,  hen.'  discovered  ; 
“ nay,  I eveti  thought  that,  were  the  mightiest  army  to  liear  a hostile  design 
against  me.  warriors  in  armour,  thick-necked  lions  of  the  family  of  Ahii  1- 
“ Askar,  had  risen  to  my  assistance;  how  then  should  it  not  be  with  an  agent 
“ who  levies  taxes  on  poor  market-people?  with  one  who  farms  the  revenues  of 
that  miserable  place  llilla  and  of  its  petty  circumscription  (2)?  Yet  the  only 
“ answer  which  I received  to  my  complaint  was  this  : he  sent,  fnrsootli,  a hire- 
“ ling  to  reprimand  him  and  exact  from  him  a payment  which  he  was  bound 
“ to  make ! — So  shall  it  not  l)e,  hy  Allah! 

i 

" The  lions,  the  lions  of  the  forest  think  nut  of  spoil  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  of  him 
“ whose  spoils  they  are  to  win. 

“ And  I swear  by  Allah,  and  by  his  Prophet,  and  by  the  Profdiet's  household ! 
“ that  if  thou  givest  me  not  such  a token  of  respect  as  shall  be  a subject  of  con- 
“ versation  for  the  females  of  Hilla  at  their  weddings  and  assemblies,  thy  friend 
“ shall  not  remain  in  this,  thy  Hilla,  should  he  lie  even  obliged  to  pass  the 
*‘  night  on  the  causeway  or  on  the  bridges.  Suppose  that  I did  lose  my  mo- 
“ ney  (3);  must  I then  lose  my  honest  pride  I 0 what  an  insult ! what  an  in- 
“ suit!  Adieu!"  He  always  wore  tlic  Bedwin  dress  with  a sword  suspended 
from  his  shoulder;  this  circumstance  induced  Abd  'l-Kasim  (Hibat  Allah) 
ibn  al-padi,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later,  to  compose  on  him  the  lines  which 
follow ; we  must  however  observe  that  Imid  ad-din,  iq  his  Khetrida,  attributes 
them  to  the  ratt  (4)  AH  Ibn  al-Aariibi,  who  died,  according  to  him,  in  the  year 
.547  (A.  D.  1152-3): 
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Affect  as  you  may  the  manners  of  the  desert  Arabs  and  wear  [fiJle  (Aem)'a  high-pekked 
^ cap,  there  is  not  in  you  a single  hair  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim.  Eat  the  lizard  »liich 
burrows  in  the  sands,  cut  up  (he  dried  fruit  of  the  culocynth  (5},  and  drink  as  you 
please  of  tbe  urine  of  the  ostrieh, — yours  is  not  the  face  of  one  accustomed  to  give  hos-  36? 
pilality,  and  ready  to  protect  his  honour  from  intuit. 

• When  these  versus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Abu  ’l-Fawifis,  he  composed 
the  following  in  reply  : ' • . 

Strive  not  to  abase  exalted  worth,  when  you  yourself  are  pointed  at  with  respectful 
admiration.  The  noble  ami  generous  man  injures  his  character  by  hostility  towards 
one  who  is  equally  noble  and  generous.  Wine  [thtmgh  il  possesses  jood  gualitiu) 
was  declared  impure,  and  forbidden  because  it  attacked  the  reason.  ^ . 

Al-Bujairi,  the  khalib,  or  public  preacher  at  the  town  of  al-Huwaira,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  lines: 

It  is  true,  Hnis  Bais  I that  wc  arc  not  of  the  true  Arabic  race,  yet  you  belied  tbe 
family  of  Bujair  as  you  have  already  belied  the  tribe  of  Tamim  (6). 

The  following  relation  was  made  by  the  shaikh  Nasr  Allah  Ibn  Mnjalli,  in- 
spes'tor  of  the  arsenal  (7)  ( at  Baghdad ),  a man  of  unimpcached  veracity  and  a 
strict  Sunnite : “ I saw  in  a dream  Ali  Urn  Ahi  Talih,  and  I said  to  him  ; ‘Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful ! you  (and  Muhammad)  took  Mekka  and  proclaimed 
“ that  whoever  entered  the  house  of  Abii  Sofyan  shmdd  lie  in  safety,  yet  you 
“ know  what  happened  to  your  son  al-Htisain  (8)  on  (fatal)  day  of.at- 
“ Tall  (9),’  To  this  he  replied : ‘ Did  you  hear  Ihn  as-Saili’s  verses  on  this  sub- 
“ jecl?'  — ‘No,’  SJiid  I, — ‘ Go  then,’  he  rejoined,  ‘and  hear  them  from  liim!’ 

“ — On  awaking,  I hastened  to  the  house  of  Hais-Bais,  and  having  called  liim 
“ out,  I told  him  my  dream,  on  which  he  sobbed  aloud  and  began  to  shod 
“ tears:  ‘By  Allah!’  he  exclaimed,  ‘1  never  communicated  these  verses  by  word 
“ or  writing  to  any  human  being,  and  it  was  only  this  very  nigjit  that  1 com- 
" posed  them  !’  He  then  recited  them  tO  me, 'and  they  were  as  follows:'  " 

‘ When  we  ruled,  mercy  was  our  very  nature ; but  when  you  caAe  ta  power,  the 
‘ plains  flowed  with  blood.  You  declared  it  lawful  to  massacre  your  prisoiMra;  but 
‘ we  were  always  humane  and  pardoned  ours.  Therein  lies  the  differenee  between 
‘ us;  but  each  vase  can  exude  only  the  liquor  it  contains.’  ' 

Abu  ’l-Faw:iris  having  one  day  remarked  a great  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  asked  what  had  brought  tliera  inti)  such  confusion  (or' hais-lfais,  as'hc 
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call^  it),  and  (at  this  expression  was  considered  most  singular')  it  continued 
over  afler  to  be  given  him  as  a nickname.  These  two  words  (when  thus  united) 
.signify  trouble  or  calamity;  it  is  thus  that  the  Arabs  of  Uie  Desert  say,  in 
speaking  of  persons  under  misfortune,  liiat  lliey  have  fallen  into  hais-bais. 
He  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  Gth  of  Shali&n,  A.  II.  574 
(January,  A.  D.  1 17!)),  and  was  huried  the  next  morning  in  the  cemetery  of  tb«’ 
Koraish,  situated  on  the  west  side  [oj  the  Tigris).  When  asked  concerning  his 
age,  he  would  reply  that  he  was  living  in  the  world  at  random;  the  faet  being, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  used  to  assert  that  he  descended 
from  Aktham  Ibn  Saifi  at-Tamlnii,  the  philosopher  of  the  Arabs  (10),  He  left 
no  [wstcrity. — Al-Uuwaira  is  a village  in  the,  provinee  of  Khuzestan,  twelve 
miles  distant  fnmi  al-Ahwaz. 


(t;  Literally:  In  IA«  Arabic  language;  Uul  U to  say,  io  the  dialect  of  the  desert  Arabs. 
vSi  This  passage  is  incorrectly  given  in  all  ibe  copies.  The  true  reading  eaitU  In  the  autograph  alone;  it 
is  as  follows:  llsLa.  ^ 

The  eipresston  ^iu3l  signifies  literdlly;  rtibra  dtliciarum,  which,  in  Arabic,  is  equivalent  to 
de/lefo  rubrpf  or  dtUeia  <iur«<r. 

(4)  The  word  rots  {chief'^  was  the  title  usually  given  to  persons  holding  a high  rank  in  the  dvll  lenriee.*^ 
fiee  page  444.  note  i,T] 

(8)  The  colocyntb  vu  much  used  as  a medteioe  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  but  the  poet  here  pretends 
that  thhy  made  it  into  soap. 

ifil'The  author 'should  have  gjven  a word  of  esplanaiion  relative  to  these  verses  of  al-Bujairi,  and  staled 
the  reason  which  Induced  him  to  compose  them;  their  drift  woald  then  be  understood.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  tbo  aulograpb  writes  [aMTujatfrf]  and^^A^ 

t7)  Literally:  Ittsperlor  of  ihe  maottlactory  at  the  magasine.  ^ ^ 

18)  Literally:  And  was  consummated  on  your  son  aLllusain  what  was  consummated.-  He  alluded  to  his 
murder,  butdid  not  choose  to  pronounce  the  wofd,  lest  be  should  hurt  still  more  the  parental  feelings  of  All. 

(9)  **AT-TArv,  a region  In  the  open  country  near  K6fa;  if  was  there  that  al>Hus;kin  was  slain.**— 

(Jfofdatd.)  ' 

(tO)  Aktham  Ibn  Saifi,  the  philosopher  or  the  judge  of  the  Arabs,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
the  tribe  of  TamJm.  When  Muhammad  announced  his  doctrines,  Aktham  recommended  hia  people  to  adopt 
them,  but  be  did  not  set  them  the  esample.  'He  died  at  one  of  the  stations  of  his  tribe  in  the  desert,  towards 
A.  H.  44.— See  Basroussen's  Hiitpria  Amttisliimiea,  p.  116. 
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ABU  L-MAALI  L-HAZIRI. 

Abii  ’l-MaMi  Saad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Kasini  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al  K.isim  al-Ausari  al  Khaz- 
raji  (desctndfd  from  the  Ansars  of  the  tribe  of  Khazraj]  al-Warrak  al-Haziri 
(the  book-copyist  of  al-IIazfra),  and  (generally  known  by  ihe  appellation  ofSRR 
Dalldt  al-Kutub  (the  book-broker),  was  a man  possessed  of  considerable  in- 
formation and  a ^od  talent  lor  pocli'v.  He  compiled  a i number  of  works  in 
which  he  displayed  no  inferior  abilities,  |iarticiilarly  his  Ztnat  ad-Dahr,  etc. 
(ornament  of  the  age,  refuge  of  contemporaries,  and  citation  of  the  beauties 
contained  in  modern  poetry).  In  (lus  work,  which  he  designed  as  a continu- 
ation to  Abu  'l-IIas;in  al-Bakbar/.i's  Dumyat  al-Kasr,  be  mentions  a great 
number  of  his  coiitem|>orarii's  ami  prwlecessors,  with  a sketch  of  their  lives  and 
some  e.xtracls  from  their  poelrv'.  The  kdtib  Iniad  ad-<lin  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Kharida  and  gives  numerous  pieces  of  verse  which  he  had  learned  from  him  ; 
some  of  these  were  by  Abii  '1-Ma.ali  himself  and  the  rest  by  other  persons, 
for  he  was  (>articulaiiy  diligent  in  collecting  the  poetry  of  others  and  inquiring 
into  their  history.  His  Liimah  al-Mulah  (flash  of  anecdote,  or  rather  flashes 
of  anecdotes)  is  a proof  of  his  e.\lensive  acquirements  (I ).  The  following  verses 
are  by  Abii  l-Maali  (2) : • . 

Sirpi-  pvenit  ut  juvenis,  in  cujns  genl  rosa  fiiit  et  in  enjns  ore  vinunt,  hand  mibiroitem 
se  pra'beret  donee  super  aoruram  faciei  ejus  irrepuissent  tcncbrie.  Polli  equtni  ad  instar 
refruclarius  fuit  dont*c  euni  rnnipcscuisset  frcnuni. 

Bv  tire  same  : • 

Tenebrx  lanuginis  circumdederunt  genas  ejus  et  amore  ejns  captus  suspiria  duxi,-  ‘‘ 
dicens;  Aqua  vitx  in  ore  ejus  dnici  sila  eat;  sinitcf  nio  in  tenebras  ingredi. 

This  idea  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which  Ibn  Rashik.  has  expressed  in 
the  following  piece : . ».*. 'Js.  ■ • 

Stepe  juvenis  fuscus,  aurco  cedore,  ex  oculis  siccis  imbres  elicions  [cmdtUUUe  na], 

' frenum  lanuginis  sutlinere  nesciens,  sicut  pullna  eqninus  habenaqi  atflliK  taiMstain  re- 
pellens,  opinatus  est  lanugineiq  illam  e corporo  meo  segritodinein  e^tfsilers  posaa,' et 
caput  avertit  me  videns,  pra;  mulestia  et  pudore,  ‘ Sed  nescivit  illam  (/dniMinem]  viri- 
darium  esse  in  corde  meo  cupidinem  germinare  fociens.'  VldCsne-genam  ejus  nil  alind 
esse  quam  balteum  cui  ensis  appensus  cslT  . . , . - ■ 
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la  ih«  life  of  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih,  the  author  of  the  Jkd,  we  have  given  a passage 
whicli  contains  an  idea  similar  to  that  expressed  in  this  last  verse  {see  page  92). 
— The  following  lines  are  by  al-Haziri : 

Poos  lanuginis  extciisus  super  aquam  jnrentulis  quae  cenas  suas  permeal,  mihi  viam 
prebait  ad  obliviscendum  atnorem,  cum  jam  essem  vinctus  et  captivus. 

By  ihe  same : 

I complained  of  the  pains  I suffered  for  Ihe  lure  of  one  whose  absence  tortured. my 
heart; — (pains  like)  a glowing  fire  not  to  bo  eitingulshed I “My  absence,”  replied 
she,  “ can  best  give  you  respite  from  your  sufferings : did  the  sun  not  retire,  his  light 
“ would  burn  {the  world}." 

The  composilions  of  this  poet  abound  with  graceful  thoughts  expressed  with 
great  elegance.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday  the  2.5th  (some  say  the  15fh;  of 
Safar,  A.  II.  508  (October,  A.  1).  HT2),  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
300  Gate  of  Ilarh. — Ilaziri  means  belonging  to  tlazira,  a place  higher  up  {the  rwer) 
than  Baghdad;  it  has  produced  many  learned  men,  who  all  hore  this  surname, 
and  it  gives  its  name  to  the  Hazira  cloth.  ' 

. •«. 

vl}  Accordini  lo  llajji  Klislifa,  thii  work  U a collectioA  of  in  and  verte.  « 

(2)  Tbf  pieccii  wbidi  Iba  KhalUkIn  bai  here  iiiiertcd  would  nol  have  been  reproduced  io  this  lraiulatioo» 
did  ihej  not  »erve  lo  prove  oiibcr  the  cilrcme  eomiptiun  of  the  age  id  which  be  lived,  or  the  singular  iiiflu- 
' ence  which  the  platonic  fanciea  of  Ihe  Sufis  eieried  over  the  poetry  of  the  period. 


SAID  IBN  JUBAIR. 

Ahu  Ahd  Allah  (some  say  Abu  Muhammad)  Said  Ihn  Juhair  Ibn  Hisham, 
surnamed  al-.Asadi,  was  a black  and  a client  by  enfranchisement  to  the  tribe  of 
VValiha  Ibn  al-Ilarith,  a branch  of  that  of  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima.  This  eminent 
Tdhi  was  a native  of  Kufa;  he  ac(|uired  his  learning  under  the  tuition  of  Ibn 
Abhas  and  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Omar(1),  the  former  of  whom  told  him  one  day  to 
teach  tlu:  Traditions.  “ I teach  the  Traditions 7”  exclaimed  Said,  “and  you 
“ here!” — “Is  it  not  a favour  which  God  grants  you,”  replied  Ibn  Abbas,  “in 
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‘‘  procuring  you  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them  in  my  presence?  For  if 
you  do  it  right,  it  is  well ; and  if  you  make  mistakes,  I correct  you.”  When 
Ibn  Abbas  lust  his  sight.  Said  was  inscribed  on  tlie  list  of  tlie  muJlU,  an  honour 
which  he  had  always  refused  to  accept,  and  which  now  gave  him  great  dissa- 
tisfaction. He  learned  the  reading  of  the  Koran  from  Ibn  Abbas,  not  directly 
{^from  hiniself,  hut  from  one  of  his  duciple.<)  (2);  he  received  from  him  also 
the  explanation  of  the  Koran  and  most  of  the  Traditions  which  he  transmitted 
to  others.  His  own  autliority  was  cited  for  the  reading  of  (he  Koran  by  al- 
Minh.il  Ibn  Amr  (!))  and  Abii  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala,  who  had  learned  it  from  him, 
but  indiicctly.  Wafa  Ibn  Aiyas  relates  tliat  Said  once  asked  him,  during  tlie 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  hold  the  Koran  for  him  till  be  read  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  rise  from  his  place  till  he  had  read  it  through : Said,himsclf  mentioned  tliat 
he  once  recited  the  whole  of  it  in  one  of  the  rakds  (4)  which  be  made  in  tl>e  tem- 
ple of  Mekka.  It  is  related  by  Ismail  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  (5)  that  Said  Ibn  Jubair 
< once  acted  for  them  as  imitn  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  and  that  one  night  he 
recited  the  Koran  according  to  the  reading  of  AIkI  Allah  Ibn  Otlxa  Ihii  .Masud  i 6); 
another  night,  according  to  that  of  Zaid  Ibn  Th.ibit ; following  thus,  each  suc- 
cessive night,  a di&rent  mode  of  reading.  A person  having  once  asked  Said  to 
put  down  for  him  in  W'riting  the  explanation  of  the  Koran,  he  (lew  into  a passion 
and  exclaimed:  “ 1 should  rather  be  palsied  in  one  half  of  my  body  than  do  so.” 
It  was  said  by  Khasif  that  the  best  acquainted  among  the  Tdbis  with  (be  laws 
of  divorce  was  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab, — with  the  rites  of  the  Pilgrimage,  Ata  (7), 
—with  the  distinction  between  what  was  lawful  and  what  was  forbidden,  Tawiis, 
— and  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  Abu  '1-lIajjaj  Mujahid  Ibn  Jubair  (8), 
but  he  observed  that  Said  Ibn  Jubair  had  a more  general  knowledge  than  them 
all  of  the  whole  of  these  sciences.  Said  began  the  world  as  a secretary  to  .\1hI 
Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Masiid  and  then  servod  Abu  Borda  Ibn  Abi  Miisa  al- 
Ashari  (9)  in  the  same  capacity.  Abu  Noaim  (10)  says,  in  his  History  of  Ispa- 
han : “ Said  came  to  this  city  and  sojourned  in  it  for  a time,  after  which  he 
“ went  to  Irak  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Sunbolan  (I  I).”  It  is 
related  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Habib  that  when  Said.  Ibn  Julrair  was  at  Isjiahan, 
they  asked  to  hear  from  him  the  Traditions,  but  he  would  not  communicate  anv'- 
to  them,  yet  when  he  returned  to  Kufa  he  taught  them  publicly;  on  this  .some 
one  said  to  him : “ Abii  .Muhammad  ! vou  would  not  teach  the  Traditions  when 
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“at  Ispahan,  and  here  you  arc  now,  leaching  them  in  Kufa!”  Said  replied: 

“ Set  forth  jroar  \pares  where  you  are  best  known  (1 2).’"  Said  joined  Alid  ar- 
Ralunan  ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ashath  Ibn  Kais  in  his  revolt  against  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Marwan  (i3).  When  Ibn  al-Ashath  lost  his  life  after  the  defeat  of  his 
partisans  at  Uair  al-Jamajim  (14),  Said  fled  to  Mekka,  but  was  arrested  by  Klialid 

. ' Ihn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri  1 1 5),  the  governor  of  that  city,  and  sent  to  al-IIajjaJ  Ibn 
Yiisiif  with  Ismail  llm  Awsat  al-liajali  '16  . Al-Hajjaj,  on  seeing  him,  said: 

“ M'relch,  son  of  Wretched  ! didst  thou  not  come  to  Kiifa  when  a vile  Arab  of 
“ tlie  desert  was  imam  there(l  7^, and  did  I not  put  thee  in  his  place?” — “Yes." — 

“ And  did  I not  appoint  thee  k&di?  and  when  the  people  of  Kufa  murmured  and 
“ said  that  none  hut  an^  Arab  of  the  desert  svas  lit  for  that  ollice,  did  I not  replace 
“ tliee  by  Abu  Borda  lb  Abi  Miisa,  ordering  him,  however,  not  to  decide  any 
“ question  without  consulting  thee?" — “ Yes.” — “Did  I not  admit  thee  to  my 
“ evening  parlies  as  a companion,  though  the  company  were  all  Arab  chieftains?” 

“ — Yes.” — “The  first  time  1 saw  thee,  did  I not  give  thee  one  hundred  thousand 
“ dirhiras  to  disirihute  among  tlie  needy,  without  questioning  thee  afterwards 
“ about  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  employed?” — “Yes." — Wlial 
“ then  made  thee  revolt  against  me  ?” — “ An  oath  which  Imund  me  to  ibn  al- 
aOO  “ Ashalh.”  Here  al-ilajjaj  grew  angry  and  said,  after  a y>ause : “And  before  that, 

^ “ wert  thou  not  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  Commander  of  the  failhlul,  Abd  al- 
“ Malik?  By  Allah  ! 1 shall  put  thee  to  death ; guard,  strike  olT his  head.”  This 
passed  in  the  month  of  Shatwn,  A.  H.  9.5  (April-May,  A.  U.  714),  or94,  at W asit, 
outside  of  which  place  ’Said  was  interred;  his  mmh  is'slill>Yisited  by  pilgrims. 

• He  was  forty-nine  years  of  age  at  tlie  time  of  his  exeeution.  On  tlie  day  in 
which  he  was  arrested,  he  said  : “ An  informer  has  denouneed  me  in  God's  holv  ' 
“ city,  hilt  1 call  him  to  an  aa’ount  for  it  hefore  God !”  The  jierson  whom  he 
meant  was  Klialid  al-Kasri  (18).  Ahmad  Ibn  lianhal  said:  “Al-Hajjaj  killed 
“ Said  Ibn  Jiiliair,  vet  there  was  not  a man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  did  not 
“ stand  in  need  of  {Safd  and)  and  his  learning.”  Al-Hajjaj  died  tlie  same 
rear,  in  the  month  of  Bamad.'in,  or,  by  another  account,  six  months  after  Said, 
and  during  that  interval,  God  did  not  pul  it  in  his  power  to  slay  another  human 
being.  When  Said  was  decapitated,  a great  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the 
trunk,  and  al-Hajjkj  calM  in  physicians  to  consult  them  about  it,  and  to  know 
why  all  the  other  persons  whom  he  had  executed  before  that,  bled  very  little; 
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to  this  tlipy  made  answer:  “When  yon  put  this  man  to  death,  his  soul  was  still 
" in  his  liody,  and  thchlood  Tollows  the  soul;  hut  as  for  the  others,  their  soul 
“ was  gone  with  fright  before  you  killed  them,  and  therefore  their  blood  was 
“diminished.” — {Tht  khalif)  AM  al-Malik  Urn  Marwan  having  dreamt  that 
he  made  water  four  times  in  the  mihrah  (1 51)  of  the  mosque,  he  .sent  for  Said  and 
having  spoken  to  him  about  it,  he  received  this  answer : “ Four  sons,  sprung 
“ from  your  loins,  shall  govern  the  empire.”  This  predielion  was  fulfilletl  by 
the  accession  of  his  sons  al-AValid,  Sulaiman,  \arid,  and  llishilm. — When 
al-Ilasan  al-Dasri  was  inforniM  that  .Said  Ibn  Jiihair  had  l>een  put  to  death  by 
al-llajjaj,  he  exclaimed:  “O  God!  lie  (/ur/ierf) jigainst  this  reprobate  of  !jhe 
“ tribe  of)  Thakif!  Almighty  God  ! if  there  lx-  any.persons  on  earth,  from 
“ cast  to  west,  who  were  accessory  to  his  death,  lay  ||irm  prostrate  into  the 
“ fires  of  hell !”  It  is  related  that  al-llajjilj,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  would 
faint  away,  and  on  recovering,  cry  out:  “ Rut  what  business  has  Said  Ibn  Juliair 
“ with  me?”  The  report  was,  that  whenever  he  fell  asleep  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  saw  Said  come  up  and  seize  him  by  the  girdle,  saying : “ Enemy  of  God, 
“ arise  ! why  didst  thou  murder  me?”  On  which  he  would  awake  in  terror  and 
exclaim  : “ What  business  has  Said  Ibn  Jubair  with  me?”  It  is  related  also  that 
a person  saw  al-Ilajj.aj  in  a dream,  after  bis  death,  and  asked  him  what  God 
had  done  to  him.  “ He  put  me  to  death,”  replied  aUllajjaj,  “ onec  for  each 
“ person  whom  Ijput  to  death,  and  seventy  times  for  Said  Ibn  Jubair.”— The 
shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi  mentions  in  his  lx>uk,  entitled  al-Muhaddab,  that 
Said  Ibn  Jubair  could  play  at  chess  with  bis  back  turned  to  llic  chcss-t>oard,  and 
in  the  chapter  on  evidence,  he  cites  this  fact  undet"  the  head  of  chess-playing, 
(it  being  questioned  whether  a chess-ple^-er  s evidence,  could  he  received  in  a 
court  of  law). 


fl)  Aba  Abd  •r  RihmSii  Abd  Allah,  too  of  Omar  Ibn  al-KbalUb.  nai  dim  of  the  mod  rmlnent  amuns 
Iht  Componiont  qf  Muhainmad  bj  bis  piolj,  his  ganerosity.  bis  rontomps  of  the  norld,  bis  learolns,  and  his 
virtues.  Though  enlilled  by  birth  to  aspire  to  the  bighesl  places  in  Ibe  empire,  be  never  hearkened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition;  possessing  a vast  innuence  over  the  MosUms  by  his  rank,  bis  inslruclion,  and  bis  holy  life, 
he  neither  employed  nor  abused  It  in  favour  of  any  party,  and  during  Ibe  civil  wars  which  raged  among  the 
followers  of  Islamism,  he  remained  neuter,  solely  occupied  with'the  duties  of  religion.  For  a period  of  sitty 
years,  persons  came  from  all  parts  to  oonsult  him  and  learn  tfom  him  the  Traditions.  Ilis  generositywas 
equal  to  hit  piety,  and  it  it  stated  that  be  would  frequently  distribute  thirty  thousand  dirhims  in  charity  on 
the  days  in  which  he  gave  audience.  His  slaves  well  knew  the  estent  of  his  kindness,  and  many  of  them  af- 
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fec(«d  ui  puteioe  deroUoD  wilh  lli«  «eU*f rounded  bope<  of  obuining  ibetr  libetty-  When  hU  friendi  remoo* 
»lra(ed  wilb  bim  on  Ibis  lubjeet.  teUing  him  tb«i  bii  tlivet  were  only  deceiring  biiD»  be  used  lo  •niKer: 
**  1 lei  mytcif  be  deeeived  by  him  who  cfMy»  to  do  it  in  preteitiag  God'e  name.**  Ue  died  at  Uekba,  A.  U. 
73  (A.D.  AM'3),  aged  84  years..  Al-Bokbiiri  sayi : **Tbe  n»oit  authentic  Traditions  are  those  giren  by  Malik, 
aftm  NAfl.  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Omar.  - (Tab.  al  Fokahd,  fol.5«) 

(3)  lo  the  style  of  the  TradlliooitU  and  Kuran-re«ders,  the  word  is  opposed  to 
(3)  The  author  of  ibc  Taboluff  a/-JtfuAaddifAln  gives  a ^ort  account  of  al'Minbbl  Ibn  Amr.  According 
to  bis  statement.  al'MtnhIl  was  a client  by  rnfrancbisement  to  Ibe  tribe  of  Asad  Ibn  Ehurairoa  and  a native 
of  Kdfa.  Hr  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  doctors  under  whom  be  studied  and  those  of  bis  pupils,  but  he 
does  not  give  tbe  date  of  his  death. 
i4)  For  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  I follow  the  AdmiU. 

This  Umall  was  probably  a son  of  Abd  al-Ualik^lbn  MarwAn,  the  bllh  Oroaiyide  hbalif. 

:4ij  Tills  was  a nephew  of  the  celebrated  iroron  reader  Abd  Allah  Ibo  Masdd.  His  father.  Olba.  was  one 
Ilf  tbe  Ansars.— <rail[fA.)  ^ 

(7)  There  were  two  celebrated  TAbU  who  bore  ibis  name : tbe  most  eminent  was  AtA  Ibn  Abi  RabAh,  w bosc 
life  is  given  in  ibis  work.  Tbe  other,  named  AlA  Ibo  TasAr.  is  noticed  in  tbe  life  of  his  brother  SulaimAn: 
«eejiageSHO  of  this'voluroe. 

I'Si  The  celebrated  imAm  and  TdAt  Abd  i*Ha]>Aj  MujAhid  Ibn  Jubair  was  a doctor  of  tbe  highest  aulbo* 
riiy  in  jurisprudence  and  the  explanation  of  the  Koran.  He  received  bis  instruction  from  some  of  the  prin« 
dpal  Companions  of  Muhammad.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  respected  bim  to  such  a degree  that  he  held  bis 
stirrup  when  be  was  geitiug  on'borseback  and  arranged  his  clothes.  He  died  A.  H.  101  (A.  D.  719-to;  or  lit. 
— [ToA.  of-FoAoAd.) 

{8)  Tbe  life  of  Abd  Borda  is  given  in  this  work. 

tlO]  Tbe  life  of  AbO  Noaim  bu  been  already  given,  page  74. 

(ll)  KonaoLAi*.  a place  at  Ispahan.— (Afardrid.) 

(19)  Literally  t Spread  open  your  cloth  where  you  are  known.— This  is  evidently  a proverbial  aipresaiun. 
but  1 do  not  find  it  in  al-MgidAni. 

tl3)  See  Price's  Aefrospecr,  tom.  I.  p.  455;  Abd  'UFedA.  year  77;  Al-Makln.  p.GS,  etc. 
ll4)  Dam  .it*JajiAJiii  lies  at  seven  parasangi  from  Rdfa.  on  the  road  leading  to  Basra.  This  convent,  or 
delr.  received  its  oame  from  tbe  wooden  cups,  or  drinking*vessels  'JamiJim),  which  were  made  there.— 
(Jfardrid.J  ^ ^ 

HU  life  has  b^n  already  given,  page  484. 

(16)  This  Ismail  was  probably  sent  with  tbe  prisoner  to  guard  him. 

(17)  AI-UajjAj  alluded  to  Shablb  Ibn  Yaxld ; see  bis  life  In  this  volume 

(18)  See  the  account  of  KhAlid's  death,  page  486. 

(19)  See  page 87,  iH>t«(3).  ^ ^ 


SAID  IBN  AL-MUSAIYAB. 

. Abu  Muhammad  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  Ibn  Ilazii  Ibn  Abi  Wahb  Ibn  Amr 
Ibn  Aaiz  Ibn  Jmraii  Ibn  Makhzum,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  a native 
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of  Medina,  wag  one  of  the  seven  great  juriseonsulls  of  that  city.  We  have  already 
given  the  lives  of  two;  that  of  Ahu  llakr  {page  26.'i)  and  that  of  Kliarija  {page 
481).  This  Said  was  the  chief  of  the  lirst  scries  of  tlie  Tdbts,  and  united  to  the 
knowledgt-  of  the  Traditions  and  of  jurisprudence,  tlie  fear  of  God,  profound 
piety,  and  contempt  for  worldly  goorls.  He  received  instruction  from  the  lips  of 
Saad  Ihn  Abi  Wakkas(l)  and  Abu  lluraira  (^2).  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (3)  once 
said  to  a person  who  questioned  liim  {on  a point  of  religion):  “ Go  and  ask 
“ that  man  about  it,”  meaning  Said,  “ and  then  come  and  relate  to  me  his  an- 
“ swer.”  The  other  oltcyed  bis  orders  and  Ibn  Omar  said : “Did  I not  tell  thee 
“ that  be  was  one  of  the  learned?"  Another  time,  when  speaking  of  him,  he 
observed  to  his  disciples  that  if  the  Prophet  were  to  sec  Said,  be  would  feel  joy 
at  the  sight.  Tliis  doctor  met  a numl>er  of  Muhammad’s  com|anions  and 
learned  {Traditions)  from  them;  be  visited  also  the  Prophet's  widows  and  ga- 
thered from  them  information.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  authenticated  Tradi- 
tions given  on  his  authority  were  received  by  him  from  .Abu  Huraira,  whose 
daughter  be  bad  married.  Az-/iihri  and  Mak'hul  being  asked  who  was  the  SOI 
ablest  jurisconsult  they  had  ever  met,  they  replied  that  it  was  Said  Ibn  al-Mii- 
saiyab.  By  his  own  declaration,  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  forty  times,  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  said  : “ For  the  last  fifty  years  1 have  not  missed  the  first 
“ Takbir  (4)  nor  seen  the  back  of  a man  during  the  public  prayer;”  such  was 
his  punctuality  in  arriving  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  a place  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  congregation.  It  is  related  also  that  during  the  space  of  fifty  years  he 
said  the  morning  prayer  without  making  any  ablution  since  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  {when  he  said  the  last  prayer  of  the  dm-)  (5).  Said  was  born 
in  the  third  year  of  the  khalifat  of  Omar  (A.  H.  15-16,  A.  D.  636-7)  ; he  came 
to  manhood  during  the  khalifat  of  Othnian,  and  died  at  Medina,  A.  II.  91  (A.  D. 
709-10),  or,  by  other  accounts,  A.  II.  95,  or  one  of  the  intervening  years: 
some  even  say  that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  105.  His  father’s 
name  must  be  pronounced  Musaiyab  {as  being  the  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  Saiyab),  but  it  is  related  that  Said  himself  pronounced  it  Musaiyib  {as  the 
active  participle),  because  he  had  said:  “May  God  reward  {saiyab)  him  who 
“ pronounces  my  father’s  name  Masayib  (6).” 
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(1)  Abtt  I»bak  5atd  Ibn  Abi  Wtkkfti  Hftlik  Ibn  Wablb»  a <lr*<«ndaol  of  Abd  Maaii,  kbi,  by  bia  own 
aceouDU  tbe  ihird  person  «hnm  Muhammad  ronverled  lo  IslamUm,  beinft  then  sevealeea  years  of  a^e  He 
fougbt  in  all  ibe  Propliel‘s  battles,  and  s»as  employed  ai  ytovernor  by  Omar  and  by  Othman.  He  died  at  bis 
caule  Id  Aktk.  a io«»n  ten  miles  from  Medina,  and  nas  interred  at  the  Bakt.  orremetery  of  this  latter 

eity.  nil  death  occurred  l)el«een  A.  H.  90  and  98.  (.tfojmd  aJ'iflklktb.  MS.  fonds  St.  Oertnain,  No.  131.) 

{S]  Abd  ar-RahmIn  Ibn  Sakbr  ad*l>amii  [member  of  the  tribe  of  Dana,  a branch  of  that  of  Aid),  and  aur> 
named  Abd  Huraira  (lAe  man  with  tht  kOlan},  nas  a coolempurary  0f  MuhAmmad  and  one  of  his  moat  de- 
voted follonen.  He  bore  the  name  of  Abd  Sbaina  befoM  bis  wnicpioik  .^he  sumai^  of  Abb  Huraira  was 
given  him  by  hb  people  because  be  brought  them  home  uoe  day.  in  the  sleeve  otliisjlolk.  tlie  young  of  a wild 
rat  which  he  bad  found  whilst  tending  bis  flocks,  blubammad  sometimil  eill^’ihn  Abb  Hirr{rh«  ninii  irffA 
(Ae  rat  . It  is  related  that  his  mother  roaUied  all  hb  efRirts  taconvwlliiikto  Wtimbm.  8n  which  he  begged 
of  the  Prophet  to  pray  that  her  heart  might  be  opened  to  the  truth:  Dm  •feciual:  on  returning 

home,  be  was  informed  by  her  that  she  now  acknowledged  one  »nl|  God  and  his  apostle  Muhammad.  He 
embraced  blambm,  A.  II.  7.  and  died  at  Medina.  A.  H.  57  (A.  D.  676<7).  at  tbe  age  of  *ni.— (Star  at-Sataf. 
Matthew's  MfthrAt  al•^fatt^bth.)  ^ i * * * 

(3>  See  page  9A7.  note  (I).  , 

(4)  The  loAMr  ronsists  in  the  repetition  of  the  fzdn  immediately  before  the  prayer. 

(9i  This  is  a proof  that  he  did  not  take  any  sleep  during  tbe  interval;  for,  in  that  case,  ibe  ablation  would 
have  been  necessary.  He  most  probably  passed  the  night  in  devotional  etcrcises. 

ifl)  There  U here  a grammatical  quibble  in  the  original  teil  which  disappears  in  the  translation.  Indeed  on 
etaniining  the  passage  altenlively.  1 think  It  may  very  well  signify:  31ay  God  reward  him  who  revarHi  my 
father!  In  which  case  his  father's  name  should  be  pronounced  .l/usmyak.  for  this  word  means  resrwr Jed.  Ibn 
Kballikin's  statement  is  ronlirmcd.  however,  by  the  author  of  the  TahoJidr  oi-fokoAd,  who  says  that  Said 
was  well  pleased  when  he  beard  his  falber’s  name  pronounced  Mutaiyib. 


ABl  ZAID  AL-ANSARl. 


^Abii  Zaid  Said  was  son  to  Aus  Ibn  Tbabil  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
an-Noman  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Thalalia  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  ai-KhazraJ  ; bin  Muhammad  Ibn 
Saad  says,  in  his  Tabakdl,  thal  Tbabil,  Abu  Zaid's  grandfatluT,  was  the  son  of 
Bashir  Ibn  Abi  Zaid  Tbabil  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Kais;  llie  former  grnealogy  is  given 
by  llie  Khatib  in  bis  tiislory,  and  God  knows  which  of  llie  two  is  correct.  AbA 
Zaid,  snniamcd  al-Ansari  (1),  was  a native  of  Basra  and  a philologer;  he  held 
the  first  rank  among  tlie  literary  men  of  dial  time,  and  devoted  bis  attention 
principally  to  the  study  of  tbe  philology  of  the  Arabic  language,  its  singular 
terms  and  rare  expressions.  In  bis  religious  opinions  he  was  a Kadarite  (2), 
but  his  authority  as  a correct  transmitter  of  pieces  preserved  by  tradition  is 
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admitted.  Abu  Othinan  al-Mazini  related  that  he  was  once  present  when  al- 
Asmai  went  up  to  Abu  Zaid  who  was  then  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and  after 
kissing  him  on  the  head  (3),  sat  down  among  them  and  said:  “Thou  hast  been  our 
“ lonl  and  master  for  the  last  fifty  vears."  Ath-Thauri  relates  that  Ibn  Muna> 
dir  said  to  him:  “Shall  I give  you  the  characters  of  ymir  pupils? — Al-As- 
“ niai  has  the  bcst-stocked'nicfiiory  of  them  all;  Abu  Oliaida  surpasses  them  in 
“general  informatioo^'and  Ahu  Zaid  al-Xnsari  is  the  surest  authoritv  in  tra- 
“ ditional  knowled^.'*^  ' Au  Nadr  Ibn  Shuinail  mentions  that  he,  Abil  Zaid 
al-Ansari  and  Ahu  ‘^rduMhiad  ‘al-Y5zidi  studied  all  three  together  in  the 
same  hook.  The  follo^ifig' anecdote  is  told  hy  Abu  Zaid,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
lated hy  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  (4;  : “I  went  to  Kiifa,”  said  Khalaf,  “ to  take  down  in 
“ writing  whatever  jiieces  of  (a»cwn/)  poetry  the  learned  men  of  that  city  might 
“ eominunicate  to  me  (if  oral  tradition) ; but  as  they  were  very  tenacious  of 
“ their  information,  I offered  them  forged  pieces,  and  obtained  from  them 
“ genuine  ones  in  exchange.  Some  time  after,  I had  a severe  sickness  and 
“ {repenting  of  my  imposture)  I said  to  them:  ‘Alas,  sirs!  I have  now  turned 
“ my.self  wholly  to  God,  and  I must  confess  that  the  verses  which  I gas’c  you 
“ were  made  by  myself.’  They  would  not,  however,  believe  me,  and  these 
“ pieces  still  continue  to  be  attributed  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.”  Abu  Zaid 
composed  a number  of  u.seful  philological  works,  such  as  his  treatises  on  the 
bow  and  the  shield,  on  camels,  on  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  on  springs 
of  water,  on  the  dialects,  on  rare  expressions,  on  the  plural  and  dual, 
on  milk,  on  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  on  the  softened  pronunciation  of  the  hamza, 
on  the  {shepherd’s)  ro<l,  on  wild  animals,  on  the  difference  {between  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  and  those  of  animals)  (5),  on  the  first  and  fourth  forms  of 
certain  verbs,  on  names  rarely  Imrne,  on  the  hamza,  on  nouns  of  action  (fi), 
etc.  I have  seen  a fine  work  of  his,  a treatise  on  plants,  which  contained  a 
number  of  curious  passages.  It  is  related  of  Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  that,  as  hr 
was  one  day  dictating  Traditions  to  a circle  of  pupils,  he  got  fatigued  with  his 
occupation,  and  looking  around,  hr  saw  Abii  Zaid  al-Ansari  in  the  last  rank 
of  his  auditors  and  called  to  him,  saying:  “O  AbA  Zaid  : 


A 


‘It  is  dumb,  the  dwelling  of  (my  beloved]  Maiya,  and  answers  ns  not  I Could  it 
‘ speak,  it  would  give  us  news  in  abundance  (7).' 
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“Come  here  to  me,  Abii  Zaid!”  The  disciple  then  drew  near  to  his  master, 
and  they  began  to  converse  together  and  recite  poems,  on  whicii  one  of  the 
302  students  wlio  were  learning  the  Traditions  said  to  him  ; “U  Ahu  Ristam ! we 
“ wear  the  skin  off  the  l>acks  of  our  camels  in  journeying  hitJier,  that  we  may 
“ learn  from  your  mouth  the  Traditions  resjteciing  the  blessed  Prophet,  and 
“ yet  you  neglect  us  and  amuse  yourself  with  poetry.”  Sh6ba,  on  hearing 
this  reproach,  flew  into  a rage  and  exclaimed : “ I know  best,  fellow ! what  is 
“ fitted  for  me;  and  I swear  by  the  one  only  God!  that  1 have  a sounder  know- 
“ ledge  of  this  (meaning  poetry^  than  of  that  (meaning  the  Traditions)."  Abu 
Zaid  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  having  nearly  attained  his  hundredtli  year; 
he  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  215  (A.  U.  8.'50-1),  or  by  other  accounts  in  214  or  216; 
aged,  it  is  said,  93  years;  some  say  95  or  96. 


(1)  He  was  so  called  because  be  dre«  his  deKcnt  from  the  diudrt. 

(2)  The  Radarites  held  the  heretical  doetrioe  of  man's  free-will.  See  Pocock’s  Speetman  and  M.  de  Sacy's 
Expoti  de  VBittoire  de*  Dntsai,  letroduc^on,  page  i,  note. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  master  and  the  scholars  were  seated  on  the  ground. 

(4)  AbD  Mubrii  Khalaf  al-Abmar  Ibn  Haiy&n  was  a descendant  from  one  of  the  prisoners  whom  Ku- 
laiba  Ibn  Uuslim  carried  off  from  KhortsAn'on  conquering  that  province.  Be  was  a poet  of  some  taleot,  and 
made  verses  which  he  attributed  to  ihe  Arabs  of  the  desert;  he  composed  also  a work  treating  of  then  and 
containing  poems  descriptive  of  their  manners. ^(FiAretf.  fol.  66.)  The  year  of  hit  death  is  not  given,  but. 
by  what  Ibn  KhallikAn  says,  he  must  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of  the  Hijra.  In  the 
IJamdea,  p.  3R2,  is  a poem  attributed  to  Taahbata  Sharran,  but  in  reality  cumpoMd  by  Khalaf  al-Ahrnar. 

(5)  See  the  Bandtehriflen,  or  catalogue  of  H.  de  Ilammcr's  manuscripts,  page  SO. 

(6)  The  greater  part  of  these  Ircalise*  were  only  collections  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  composed  by 
celebrated  authors  and  selected  by  the  compiler  as  applicable  to  his  subject.  M.  de  Hammer  posieaaaa  a 
volume  of  aUAsmAi’i  works  containing  sit  pamphlets  of  this  kind.  See  bis  Handechriften,  No.  61. 

f7)  This  Is  the  begiooiog  of  some  ancient  poem.  ^ 


AL-AKHFASH  AL-AUSAT. 

Ahu  'l-Has.iii  Said  Ihn  Masada,  surnamed  al-Akhfash  al-.Ausat  (or //le  aeconrf), 
was  a client,  by  cnIVaiichiscment,  to  the  tribe  of  Mujashi  and  a native  of  Balkh. 
lie  and  al-Akhfash  nl-AkIvar  (y^khfash  major)  Abu  ’i-Khattab  were  both  gram- 
marians of  the  school  of  Basra  ; Ahu  'l-Khattah  was  a native  of  Ilajar  (or  Bah- 
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rain)  and  a client  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  (hat  country  ; his  real  name  was  .Abd 
al-Haratd  Ibn  Abd  al-Majid,  and  be  had  Abu  Obaida  and  Sibawaib  among  his 
pupils.  Al-Akhfash  al-Ausat  was  one  of  the  great  Arabic  grammarians  ; though 
older  than  Slbawaih,  he  had  studied  grammar  under  him,  and  he  used  to  sav : 

“ Sibawaih  did  not  insert  a single  passage  in  his  Book{\)  till  he  had  submitted 
"it  to  my  examination  : be  iben  showed  that  he  understood  the  subject  bet- 
" ter  than  I;  now,  however,  I know  it  better  than  he.”  The  following  anec- 
dote was  ivlatcd  by  the  family  of  Said  Ibn  Salim  (2)  to  AbA  ’1-Abbas  Thalab, 
by  whom  it  has  been  handed  down : " Said,  having  one  dav  received  the  visit 
“ of  al-FarrA,  said  to  us : ‘ Here  is  the  chief  of  the  philologers  and  of  the 
" grammarians  who  is  come  to  our  house.’  To  which  al-Farra  replied  : ‘ Not 
" so,  whilst  al-Akhfash  lives.”  It  was  this  al-Akhfa.sh  who  added  a new  mea- 
sure, called  al-khabab,  to  those  already  known  in  prosody ; a circumstance 
noticed  by  us  in  the  life  of  al-Khalil  {see  page  494).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works  (3)  : The  Ausat,  or  medium  treatise,  on  grammar;  Explanation 
of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  employed  in  the  Koran  ; on  analogical  deductions,  a 
grammatical  work;  on  Derivation  ; on  Prosody  ; on  Rhyme  ; on  the  Thoughts 
which  usually  occur  in  Poetry;  the  Book  of  Kings;  a treatise  on  Interjections  ; 
the  Great  Collection  of  {philological  and  grammatical)  Questions  ; the  Lesser 
Collection  of  Questions,  etc.  lie  was  {what  the  Arabs  call)  an  ajld ; that  is, 
one  who  cannot  close  his  lips  over  his  teeth.  The  word  akhfash  means  having 
little  ejres  and  a bad  sight.  He  died  A. 11.  215  (A.D.  830'  , but  some  say  A.  11. 
221.  The  name  of  al-Akhfash  al-Asghar  {Akhfash  minor)  was  given  to  him 
till  Ali  Ibn  Sulaiman,  another  Akhfash,  came  into  notice ; it  was  then  changecl 
into  al-Akhfash  al-Ausat  {Akhfash  medius). — Mujdshi  Ibn  Darim  is  a branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Tamim. 

(1)  Tbe  celebrated  Ircelire  on  Arabic  grammar  by  Sibawaib  ia  geoeratly  railed  tbe  Book  [Kil6b'<. 

(S)  Said  Ibn  SAlim  (or  Salm  pL«  arrording  to  tbe  MS-  No.  4131)  Ibn  Kiitaiba  Ibn  Ibn  Amr  wan  a 

reiidenl  In  Khoraian,  where  be  governed  »ome  ranlonr  near  Marw  under  the  autbority  of  tbe  khatif.  He 
taught  the  Tradition*  in  that  province,  to  which  he  bad  gone  during  tbe  reign  of  abllatnAn.  lie  wai  loamed 
in  the  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language  and  in  the  Tradilioni.  but  wat  very  reoerved  in  ronmiunicatisg  hi* 
iDfunnation  to  otheri.  (Tbe  Khatib't  0ia(ory  o^ira^Adod.  fol.  KM.)  -v 

(3)  Tbe  work*  of  the  old  philologers  and  grammarians  formed  two  daises,  the  boobi  [kutub]  and  the  com- 
pottd  bools  (Awfub  mu$annafa).  See  Introduction. 
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SAII)  IHN  AL-MUBARAK  AD-DAHHAN. 

Abu  Muhammad  Said  Ibn  al-Mubiirak,  a grammarian  and  native  of  Bagh- 
dad, is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  ad-Dahhan.  He  descended  from 
Abii  ’l-Yasar  Kaab  al-Ansari  (1 ),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  genealogy : 
Said  Ibn  aUMubarak  Ibn  Ah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Nasr 
Ibn  Aasim  Ibn  Abl>ad  Ibn  Isam  Ibn  al-FadI  Ibn  Zafar  Ibn  Ghallab  Ibn  Hamd 
Ibn  Shakir  Ibn  lyad  Ibn  Ilisn  Ibn  Rajil  Ibn  Oliai  Ibn  ShibI  Ibn  Abi  ’l-Yasar  Kaab 
al-Ansari.  Ibn  ad-Dahhan  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abu  'l-K&sim  Hibat 
Allah  Ibn  al-Ilasin,  Abu  Ghalib  Ahmad  Ibn  al-IInsan  Ibn  al-Banna,  and  others; 
by  his  knowledge  of  grammar  he  was  the  Sibiwaih  of  that  lime,  and  he  com- 
posed on  this  subject  many  instructive  works,  amotigst  others,  a commentary 
9tt5  in  about  forty-three  volumes  on  the  Idah  and  Takmila  [of  Abd  AU’l-Fdrisi); 
a greater  and  a less  work  both  entitled  al-Fusul  (chapters);  a large  commen- 
tary in  two  volumes  on  Ibn  Jinni's  grammatical  treatise,  the  Luma,  and  entitled 
by  him  al-Ghurra  (the  bright  star);  this  is  the  liest  of  all  the  numerous  com- 
mentaries on  the  jMmd  which  I have  seen.  His  other  works  are  : a treatise  on 
Prosody,  in  one  volume;  lectures  on  Grammar,  in  one  volume  likewise;  the 
Saidian  epistle  on  the  Kindian  plagiarisms,  in  which  he  exposes  the  stolen 
thoughts  of  al-Mutanabbi  (al-Kindi),  in  one  volume ; a common-place  book  in 
seven  volumes  entitled  Zahr  ar-Ridd  ( flowers  of  the  meadows'),  the  Kitdb 
al-Ghunia  [the  abundant  aid,  an  orthographical  work)  treating  of  the  letters 
d ij^  and  ; the  Okud  (collars)  on  the  long  and  short  elf  and  on  the  letter  r; 
another  Ghiinia  on  those  woi-ds  which  bear  opposite  significations,  etc.  When 
Ibn  ad-Dahbaii  was  at  Baghdad,  a number  of  other  grammarians,  such  as  Ibn 
' al-Jawaliki,  Ibn  al-Khashshab,  and  Ibn  as-ShaJari  (2),  all  of  them  great  masters 
in  their  art,  were  residing  in  that  city,  yet  the  public  considered  him  as  their 
sup'rior  in  talent.  He  afterwards  left  Baghdad  and  proceeded  to  Mosul  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  the  vizir  Jani!‘il  ad-din  nl-Isliahani,  surnamed  al-Jawwad 
{whose  life  we  intend  to  give),  and  being  received  by  him  with  great  favour,  he 
remained  for  a considerable  period  under  his  protection.  The  same  year  an 
inundation  of  the  river  occurred  at  Baghdad,  and  as  he  had  left  his  books  be- 
hind him  in  that  city,  he  despatched  a person  thither  to  bring  them  to  him,  in 
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case  they  had  escaped  injury.  This  collection,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had 
passed  his  life,  had  been  entirely  suhmcrjred,  but  tbe  greatest  damage  which  it 
had  suffered  was  caused  by  the  waters  of  a tanyard  situated  behind  his  house, 
which  overflowetl  at  tlie  same  time  and  entered  into  the  room  where  the  liooks 
were  deposited.  They  were  brought  to  him  in  that  state,  and  being  advised  to 
fumigate  them  and  save  as  many  as  he  could,  he  employed  upwards  of  thiiiv 
pounds  weight  of  ladanum  (.3)  for  that  purpose,  1)ut  the  smoke  afTcctcd  his 
head  and  eyes  to  such  a degree  that  he  lost  his  sight.  Numbers  have  pro-  > 

fited  under  his  tuition,  and  I saw  the  people  of  Mosul  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  study  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  which  the  titles  have  been 
given  aliove.  He  died  at  Mosul  on  a Sunday  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  H. 

.‘>69  (.May,  A.  D.  1174),  or  506  according  to  Ilm  al-Mustawfi,  and  was  buried  ‘ 

near  the  Maidan  Gate,  in  the  cemetery  which  is  named  after  al-Moafa  Ibn  Imran. 

He  was  born  on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  Hit  jab,  A.  H.  494  (-May,  A.  D. 

1101),  in  a part  of  Baghdad  railed  Nahr  TdbH . Some  say,  however,  that  his 
birth  took  place  on  Friday.  He  eomposed  some  good  poetry,  of  which  we  may 
cite  the  following  passage.s : 

Avoid  levity  of  conduct — it  discredits  a man's  character;  but  gravity  exalts  him  in 
public  estimation.  Bo  not  deceived  by  the  smiles  of  princes;  the  cloud  utters  nut  its 
thunder  but  when  it  smiles  forth  [the  lightning-flath). 

Think  not,  with  your  talent  for  poetry,  to  become  our  equals;  tbe  hen  has  fathers, 
yet  she  cannot  fly. 

Think  it  not  strange  that  I should  dread  the  day  of  my  separation  from  you;  1,  of 
whom  lions  stand  in  dread.  Did  you  never  remark  that  a new  garment  cries  aloud 
when  a piece  is  (font  aaay  and)  separated  from  it  ? 

The  kdtib  Imad  ad-din  mentions  him  with  commendation  in  the  Khaiida  and 
gives  a {slight)  sketch  of  his  life  (4).  It  is  related  by  Abd  Saad  as-Saniiini  that 
the  hdpz  Ibn  Asakir  of  Damascus  told  bim  that  he  had  heard  Said  Ibn  al-Miiba-  3D4 
rak  Ibn  al-Dahhan  say : “ 1 saw  in  a dream  a person  of  my  acquaintance  who 
“ seemed  to  address  these  lines  to  his  Iteloved  : 

‘ 0 tbou  who  deferrest  to  pay  thy  debt  towards  mcl  is  this  procrastination  and  delay 
' to  endure  for  ever  T Soothe  my  heart  with  the  most  trifling  favour  ; a nothing  from 
‘ thee  will  suffice  it.’ 
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“When  1 saw  llin  ad-Dahhan,”  eonlinucs  as-Samani,  “I  repeated  to  him 
“ the  circumstance,  but  it  was  quite  unknown  to  him  ; he  might  probably  hare 
“ let  it  slip  from  his  memory,  for  Ihn  Asakir  is  a narrator  of  acknowledged 
“ veracity.”  Ihn  al-Dahhan  then  asked  as-Samani  to  dictate  it  to  him,  and 
having  written  it  down,  he  headed  it  with  these  words  : I was  informed  by  as- 
Samdni,  on  ihe  aulhority  of  Ibn  Asakir,  who  cited  mine,  that,  etc.  A rela- 
tion thus  given  on  the^aulhority  of  two  persons  who  therein  cite  that  narrator’4 
own,  is  a fact  of  great  singularity.  He  had  a son  called  Abu  Zakariya  Yahya 
Ibn  Said  who  cultivated  literature  and  poetry;  .Abu  Zakariyk  was  bom  at 
Mosul  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  569  (A.  D.  1173),  and  died  in  the 
same  city,  A.  H.  616  (A.0.  '1'3i9>30).  He  was  interred  in  his  father’s  tomb. 
The  following  lines  we^  domposed  by  him  : 

If  I praise  obscurity  of  life,  those  whose  attention  I have  awkened  will  rush  on  be- 
fore mo  to  enjoy  it.  By  it  1 was  led  to  happiness,  why  should  I point  out  the  way  to 
others? 

The  following  passage  is  attributed  to  him  : 

I remember  that  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  my  stature  was  erect  like  the  letter 
traced  in  a koran  by  the  hand  of  Ibo  Mukla  (5].  Bnt  now  I am  bent  down  and  seem 
at  if  I were  seeking  in  the  dust  for  my  lost  youth. 


(1)  Aba  ‘l-Tasar  Kub  Ibn  Amr,  • raeniber  of  the  tribe  of  Khtiraj,  and  a saliva  of  Medina,  wat  one  of 
ilta  Aniln.  Ha  «u  praaant  al  all  Iba  balllat  foogbt  b;  MubamBad,  and  at  that  of  Badr  ha  took  al-Abbl> 
Ibn  Abd  al-MuUalib  prisoner.  Died  at  Madina,  A.  H.  8S  (A.  D.  674.8),-.  (Star  as-Sataf.  TalkVi.) 

(S)  Tba  Itvea  of  tbaac  three  grammarians  an  given  by  Ibn  Kballikin. 

{3}  Ladannm  is  a gum  which  aiudes  from  a sparias  of  ciatns. 

(4)  Bee  MAartdn.  Man.  No.  1447.  fol.  38  v. 

(8)  The  life  of  Ibo  Mukla,  the  raiebraled  penman,  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
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Nasr  Ibn  al-llakam  Ibn  al-IIarith  Ibn  Tbalaba  Ibn  Malkan  Ibn  Thaur  Ibn  Abd 
Manat  Ibn  Odd  Ibn  T.^bikha  Ibn  al-Y  as  Ibn  Mudar  Ibn  Niz4r  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn 
Adnan.  Sofyan  alh-Tbauri  was  a native  of  Kufa  and  a master  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Traditions  and  other  .sciences:  bis  piety,  devotion,  veracity, 
and  contempt  for  worldly  goods  were  luiiversally  acknowledged,  and  as  an 
imam,  he  is  counted  among  the  Mujlaliiils.  It  is  said  that  the  shaikh  Abu 
■|-Kasim  Junaid  followed  his  system  of  doctrine;  this,  however,  is  a point  on 
which  diflerent  opinions  are  held,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  {page  338). 
.Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  declared  that  be  did  not  know  a man  better  informed  than 
Sofyan  alh-Tbauri  resp«‘cting  what  was  [H'rmhted  and  what  was  forbidtlen  by 
the  law.  It  was  also  said  that  Omar  Ibn  al-JUiaUkb  Has  (he  ;)reatest  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ; after  him,  .Abd  Allah  Ibn  al*.Abl>as  ; next  came  ash- 
Sbabi,  al-Aamasb,  and  their  con(em|ioraries ; then  Sofyan  alli-Thauri.  This 
doctor  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abu  Ishak  as-^bii,  al-Aamash,  and  oihcr.s 
of  the  same  eminence  ; he  taught  the  Traditions  to  al-.Anzai,  Ibn  Jiiraij,  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Ishak  (I),  and  others  of  that  class.  Al-Masiidi  gives  the  following 
anecdote  in  his  Miirtij  ad-Dahab,  in  the  same  terms  as  it  was  related  to  him  by 
al-Kakaa  Ibn  Hakim  : “J  was  one  day  at  the  court  of  al-Mabdi  when  Sofyan  aih- 
“ Tbauri  came  in  and  addressed  him  with  the  common  salutation  which  one 
“ Muslim  makes  to  another,  and  not  with  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  kha- 
“ lif : during  this  interview,  [the  vizir)  ar  Kabi  (Ibn  y'unus)  was  Standing  behind 
“ the  prince  and  leaning  on  his  sword,  ready  to  execute  w hatever  orders  he  might 
“ receive.  Al-Mahdi  then  turned  with  a smiling  face  towards  Sofyan  and  said: 
“ ‘ You  arc  much  mistaken  in  some  of  your  ideas  respecting  me:  you  imagine 
“ that  if  I wished  to  do  you  ill,  I could  not  execute  my  intention;  but  now,  that 
“ you  an*  in  my  power,  do  you  not  fear  that  I may  award  you  whatever  punisii- 
“ ment  my  caprice  mav  dictate  ?’ — ‘ If  you  pass  sentence  on  me,’  replied  Sofyan, 
“ ‘ a powerful  sovereign  who  knoweth  right  from  wrong  will  ]«ss  sentence  on 
“ you.’ — ‘Commander  of  the  faithful  T exclaimed  ar-Rabi,  ‘shall  this  rude  fellow 
“ beallowefi  to  address  you  thus?  Let  me  strike  off  his  head!' — ‘Nay,  silence!’ 
“ replied  al-Mahdi,  ‘ he  and  the  like  of  him  would  desire  nothing  Ix'tter  than 
“ to  die  by  our  hands,  so  as  to  make  us  wrelche<l  (in  the  next  life)  whilst 
“ they  would  enjoy  eternal  happiness:  draw  up  an  act  nominating  him  kUdi  of 
“ Kdfa  and  forbidding  any  person  to  control  his  decisions.’  The  paper  was 
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“ written  out  immediately  and  handed  to  Sofyan,  who  withdrew,  hut  then  flunj; 
“ it  into  the  Tigris  and  took  to  flight  (2).  An  active  search  was  made  after 
“ him  in  all  the  towns  {of  the  empire),  hiit  without  success.”  The  jdacc  was 
then  given  to  Sharik  Ihn  Abd  Allah  an-Nakhiii,  and  a poet  said  on  the  subject : 

SoFyln  avoided  temptation  and  saved  bis  piety  by  flight,  whilst  Shartk  lay  in  wail  to 
catch  the  dirhims. 

It  is  related  of  Abii  Salih  Shoaih  Ibn  Hath  al-Madnini  (3),  a hdjiz  of  the  nrsl 
rank  and  a man  of  pre-eminent  piety,  that  he  said  : “I  imagine  that  Sofyan  alh- 
" Thauri  will  Ite  brought  forth  on  the  day  of  resurrection  and  placed  by  God 
“ before  his  creatures  to  confound  them ; it  will  then  be  said  to  them : ‘ You 
“ did  not  sec  the  Prophet  when  in  the  world,  but  you  saw  Sofyan  ath-Thanri; 
“why  then  did  you  not  lake  him  as  a model?”  Sofyan  was  horn  A.  H.  95 
(A.  D.  713— '»);  other  accounts  place  his  birth  in  9G  or  97.  He  died  A.  H.  161 
(A.  D.  777-8},  at  Basra,  where  he  liad  concealed  himself  from  the  civil  autho- 
rity (4),  and  was  interred  towards  nightfall.  He  left  no  posterity. — 'I'hauri 
means  descended  from  Thaur,  son  of  Abd  Manat.  There  is  another  Thauri 
in  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  and  a third  which  is  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ilamdan. 
It  has  been  staled  by  some  that  Sofyan  died  A.  H.  162,  but  the  first  is  the  true 
Hate. 


(1)  Tbe  lives  of  «U  the  doctors  iboTc-mentioncd  «i)l  be  found  in  this  work, 
fi)  See  note  (5),  pegt  335. 

(3)  Shoaib  Ibn  Herb  learned  the  Traditions  from  Sakhr  Ibn  Juwairifn  received  them 

from  Nifl  and  others,  fie  died  at  al-MadAin,  his  native  place.*— (Toh.  al-MuhadMlMn.)  The  year  of  his 
(tenth  is  not  mentioned,  but  ve  knowr  that  his  master  NAfl  died  A.  H.  IM 

(4)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  be  concealed  himself  to  avoid  accepting  ike  pTaeeof  bldi. 


a Ck*." 

m: 


SOFYAN  IBN  OYAINA. 


Abd  Muhammad  Sofyln  Ibn  Oyaina  Ibn  Abi  Imran  Maimun  al-Hilali  was  mawla 
to  a woman  of  tbe  tribe  of  Ililal  Ibn  Atmi^^  who  belonged  to  the  same  family 
as  Maimdna  (f).  one  of  the  Prophet’s  wive?^  it  is  slated,  however,  that  he  was 
mawla  to  the  Band  Htehim,  or  to  ad-Dahhik  Ibn  Muzifiim  (2),  or  to  MisAr  Ibn 
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Kidam  (3).  Ills  parents  dwelt  at  Kiifa,  where  it  is  said  he  himself  was  liorn, 
and  whence  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Mekka.  (^Muhammad)  Ibn  Saad 
mentions  him  in  the  7'abakdt  and  places  him  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  learned 
men  of  Mekka.  Sofran  was  an  imam,  a man  of  learning,  piety,  and  morti- 
lied  life,  firm  {in  cnntmlling  his  passions),  and  unanimously  appreciated  for 
the  exactitude  of  the  Traditions  and  other  relations  which  he  handed  down.  He 
made  the  pilgrimage  seventy  times,  and  taught  the  Traditions  on  the  authority 
of  {Muhammad  Ihn  Muslim)  az-Ziihri,  Abii  Ishak  as-Sabii,  Arar  Ibn  Diniir  (4), 
Muhammad  Ibn  Munkadir  (5),  Abu  ’z-Zinad  (6)  Aasim  Ibn  Ahi  '1-Najud,  al- 
Aamash,  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  0mair(7],  and  other  learned  men.  Ills  own  autho- 
rity as  a Traditionist  was  cited  by  the  im.am  as-Shafi,  Shoba  Ibn  al-Hajjaj,  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Ishak,  Ibn  Juraij,  az-Zubair  Ibn  Bakkar,  Musab  Ibn  Bakkar’s 
uncle  (8),  AIkI  ar-Razzak  Ibn  Hammani  as-Sanani  (9),  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  the 
kadi  (to),  and  a great  number  of  others.  I read  in  a collection  of  anecdotes  that 
Sofy.in  one  day  came  out  of  his  house  to  some  persons  who  had  come  to  learn 
the  Traditions  from  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  a (it  of  ill  humour:  “Is  it  not  an 
“ unfortunate  case  that  I who  sat  with  (and  studied  under)  Damra  Ibn  Said, 

“ which  doctor  sat  with  Abu  Saad  al-Khudri  who  sat  with  Obaid  Ibn  Dinar  who 
“ sat  with  Ibn  Omar — that  I who  sat  with  az-Zuhri  who  sat  with  Ans  Ibn  Ma- 
“ lik,” — naming  many  others,  — “ should  now  be  obliged  to  sit  with  you  {and 
“ gii>e  you  lessons)  7"  On  this,  a youth  who  was  in  tlie  assembly  said  to  him  : 
“Are  you  in  earnest,  Abu  Muhammad  V” — “Yes.” — “Then  the  misfortune  SOU 
“ whieh  the  disciples  of  Muhammad's  rninpanions  underwent  in  having  you  for 
“ a pupil,  was  gieatcr  than  yours  in  having  us.”  On  tliis,  Sofyan  cast  down 
his  eves  and  recited  these  lines  of  .Abu  Nuwas: 

Expose  jronrself  to  the  aim  of  the  archer,  you  may  yet  escape  unharmed.  [Fear  most 
your  OKU  loiiyue  I ) better  to  die  of  the  malady  of  silence  than  (lire  iritA)  the  malady  of 
talking. 

When  tile  assembly  broke  up,  they  began  to  speak  of  tlie  cleverness  of  the 
lad,  who  was  no  other  than  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  at-Tamimi  (11),  and  Sofv,an 
said  ; “This  lx>y  is  well  filled  for  the  company  of  those  other  |H‘ople,”  meaning 
the  persons  high  in  rank  and  power.  It  was  said  by  the  imam  as-Shafi  that  he 
never  saw  a person  more  capable  than  Sofyan  of  giving  an  opinion  on  a point 
of  law',  nor  one  more  averse  lo  doing  so. — Abii  Imran,  Sofyan’s  grandfather,  was 
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a native  of  Kiifa  and  liad  Ih-oii  employed  as  an  admit (\'l)  by  Khalid  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  al-Kasri  (13),  but  when  the  latter  was  deposed  from  the  government  of 
Irak,  his  successor  Yiisuf  Ibn  Omar  atb-Thakafi  ordered  all  bis  admits  to  be 
arrested,  and  Abii  Imran  then  fled  to  Mekka,  where  be  settled.  Sofy.in  said 
that  he  himself  was  hardly  twenty  years  old  when  he  went  ia  (reside  at)  Kufa, 
and  that  (on  tiis  arrd>at)  Abii  Ilanlfa  told  bis  pupils  and  the  people  of  the  city 
that  a hdfiz  who  had  known  Amr  Ibn  Uinar  was  come  among  them.  “On 
“ this,”  said  Sofyati,  “ I was  visited  bv  (K-rsons  who  wished  to  speak  to  me 
“ about  Ibn  Dinar,  and  it  was  Abu  Ilanifa  who  thus  made  of  me  a Traditionist. 
“ I once  questioned  Abu  Ilanifa  aiwut  Ibn  Dinar  and  he  answered  : ‘ My  son  ! I 
“ never  learned  but  three  Traditions  from  him,  and  have  a vei^  confused  rccol- 
“ lection  of  them.’  ” Sofyan  was  born  at  Kiifa  on  the  15th  of  Sbalian,  A.  H. 
107  (Dccemlier,  A.  D.  725),  and  died  at  Mekka  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of 
the  latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  198  (February,  A.  D.  814);  but  some  place  bis 
death  on  the  first  of  the  month  of  Ilajab.  He  was  buried  at  al-Hajiin,  a hill 
towards  the  upper  part  of  .Mekka,  near  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are 
interred  : it  is  often  mentioned  by  [wets  in  their  verses. 


(1)  Mairndna.  daugblcr  of  al-llarilh  Ibn  nl-IIazn  and  mi’nibcr  of  tbc  tribe  of  IliUI,  tva«  married  lo  Maidd 
Ibn  Omar  ath-TbakaR  in  the  time  anterior  lo  the  announcement  of  Islaraisra.  Dirorred  bj  her  husband,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Abd  Zuhm  Abd  ai-Una.  and  on  his  death  she  was  espoused  bjr  the  Prophet.  A.  H-  5. 
She  was  the  Iasi  of  his  wires.  Her  death  look  place  A.  II.  dl.  or  AH  by  another  account.— .TalMA.) 

(Sf  Abd'URAsim  ad-DahhAk  Ibn  Aluz&him,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  HUAI,  a native  o<  Kdfa,  a relation 
to  Zainab.  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives,  was  a FdAI  of  the  third  class.  He  died  A.  II.  102  (A.  D.  720*1).— 
iyuJAm.)  ' ' 

(3i  Abd  Salima  MlsAr  Ibn  KidAm  Ibn  ZAbIr  a member  of  the  tribe  of  HUAI  and  a oalive  of 

Rdfa,  is  known  as  a Ad/1:  and  a devout  avcctic.  He  died  A.  II.  S5  (A.  D.  679i.^(iYNjdm.)  ^ 

(4)  Abd  Muhammad  Amr  Ibn  Dinlr  was  a mavla  and  a native  of  Alekka.  He  is  counted  amonx  the 
most  eminent  of  the  fd&tj  and  consideretl  as  a Traditionist  of  the  very  bigbesi  authority.  He  was  one  of  the 
mujinhtd  iiriAms.  Hied  A.  11.  120  {A.  D.  743*4),  aged  80  years.— (Fob.  al~FoiahA,)  ^ ^ 

Abd  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibii  Muitkndir.  a member  of  the  tril>c  of  Kordsb  and  of  the  family  ofTaim  Allah, 
was  a Traditionist  of  good  authority.  He  died  A.  H.  130  (A.  1).  747*8i.  or  131.— (Fob.  al-Muhaddithtn.) 

(A/  Abd  ‘i-ZinAd  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ZikwAn  a nalitc  of  Medina  and  a moirfo  to  the  tribe  of  Ritraisb, 

was  a doctor  of  the  law  and  one  of  the  TdbU.  His  varied  informalioo,  his  talents,  and  bis  veracity  as  a Ira* 
ditionisl  entilleil  him  to  a high  pre*eminenre  among  the  learned  of  that  day.  It  is  related  by  \ iluhamnuui)  Ibn 
S>aad  that  he  saw  Abd  z-ZinAd  enter  into  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  (of  J/edlna).  with  as  many  followers  as  a 
prince^  some  wishing  to  consult  him  on  questions  relative  to  inherited  property,  some  on  arithmetical  ques- 
tions, some  on  the  meaning  of  obscure  veriai  in  ibe  poems  of  the  desert  Arabs,  some  to  learn  traditions  and 
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•ome  10  have  other  dif6culiie«  solred.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  monib  of  Ramadin,  A.  II.  190  (A.  D.  7IH 
aged  aUly»fii  years. -^CToh.  al-FohoAd.) 

Abo  Omar  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair,  sumamed  al-Kibtl  .LjJt,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Roraub.  or. 
by  another  account,  of  that  of  Lakbm,  was  a Traditioiilsl  and  a naii>e  of  Kbfa,  where  he  succeeded  ai-Shabi 
in  the  post  of  kidk.  He  died  in  or  about  the  year  190  (A.  D.  747*6.)— (Tab.  ol-ifoAoddirAlra.) 

(8)  This  doctor’s  life  ia  given  page  13G.  note  (1) 

(9)  Abd  ar*RatsAk  Ibo  Hammlm  as-SanAni  inaffi-e  of  rA«  city  of  Sand  in  I'emen}  ablfimyart  (member  of  tkr 
trito  of  Himyar)  was  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  Traditionists  of  the  age.  People  travelled  to  Yemen  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  study  under  him.  He  was  a very  learned  man  and  composed  some  works.  Died 
A.  U.  211  (A.  D.  828-7].— lAl-YAfl.) 

(10.  The  lives  of  those  doctors  which  have  not  been  given  in  the  preceding  notes  will  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 

(11)  The  life  of  the  celebrated  kAdi  Yahya  Ibn  Akthan  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(12)  See  page  444,  note  (^. 

(13)  See  bis  life,  page  484. 


AS-SAIYIDA  Sl’KAINA. 

As-Saiyida  (1)  Sukaina,  ihe  daughter  of  al-Husaiii  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  was 
ilie  first  among  the  women  of  her  time  by  birth,  beauty,  wit,  and  virtue.  Left 
a widow  by  Musab  Ibn  az-ZiiItair,  she  became  the  wife  of  Alid  Allah  Ihn  0th- 
man  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Makim  Ibn  Hizam,  to  whom  she  bore  a son  named 
Kurain.  Her  third  husband,  al-Asbagb  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marwan,  divomM 
her  before  the  consummation  of  their  marriage ; she  was  then  espoused  by  Zaid 
Ibn  Amr*!bn  Otbman  Ibn  Affan,  who  also  was  obliged  to  divorce  her  by  (the 
khalif  ) Sulaiman  Ibd  al-Malik.  In  another  statement,  the  order  of  her  suc- 
cessive husbands  dilTers  from  that  which  we  have  here  given.  It  was  after  her 
that  the  head-dress  d la  Sukaina  was  so  called  (2).  Many  amusing  anecdotes 
are  related  of  her  witty  sallies  and  repartees  to  poets  and  other  persons  ; meet- 
ing one  day  with  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina  (3),  a man  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  author  ^ some  pretty  poetry,  she  said  to  him : “ Was  it  you  who  made 
“ these  verses  : 

‘ When  1 feel  in  niy  heart  the  flames  of  love,  I try  to  cool  its  ardour  by  draughts  of 
‘ water.  I^uld  I even  succeed  in  cooling  with  water  the  exterior  of  niy  heart,  how 
‘ should  1 extinguish  (he  fire  which  rages  in  its  interior?'  ” 

On  his  answer  that  they  were  composed  by  him,  she  iisked  him  again  if  he  21)7 
was  the  author  of  the  following  piece  : ' 
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' When  I revealed  lo  her  the  secret  of  my  love,  she  replied,  '‘You  used  to  desire 
‘ {ttcrtcy  and)  concealment  when  with  me;  be  veiled  then  (a<  loyour  pauion] : see  you 
' nut  huw  many  are  around  usT"  To  this  1 answered,  “The  love  I bear  you  and  the 
‘ (pains)  I feel  have  already  cast  a veil  over  my  sight."  ' 

He  admitted  that  these  verses  were  also  his,  on  which  she  said  to  the  slave- 
fiirls  who  were  (standing)  around  her ; “ You  arc  free  if  sucli  verses  ever  came 
“ from  a heart  wounded  hy  love!” — Orw-a  had  a brother  called  Abu  Bakr,  whose 
death  he  lamented  in  the  followin';  lines : 


Cares  have  come  to  visit  me ; 'tis  thus  with  the  cares  of  man.  The  Pleiades  are 
within  a span's  breadth  of  setting.  I watch  the  stars  as  they  culminate  in  the  .Milky 
Way  or  travel  on  in  their  course.  (/  rnnno/  »/cep)  for  the  sadness  of  which  I am  the 
constant  companion ; my  heart  seems  to  contain  a fire  of  burning  coals.  (My  lorroic  is) 
for  Bakr,  my  brother  I Bakr  has  departed  from  mel  what  life  can  now  be  pleasing 
after  [the  lost  of)  Bakr? 

W hen  Sukaina  heard  these  verses,  she  asked  who  was  Rakr  ? and  on  lieinj; 
informed,  she  exclaimed:  “What!  that  little  blackamoor  who  used  to  run  past 
“ us?  WTiy,  every  thin;;  is  pleasing  after  the  loss  of  Bakr,  even  [the  common 
“ necessaries  of  life)  bread  and  oil  !”— It  is  related  that  a musician  once  sung 
these  ver.ses  to  al-Walid  Ibn  Yazid  the  Omaivide  during  a social  party,  and  the 
prime  said,  on  learning  from  him  that  they  were  bv  Orwa  Ihn  Ozaina;  ^‘fVhat 
“ life  can  be  pleasing  after  the  loss  of  Hair?  Why,  the  life  we  are  now 
“ leading.  The  poet  has  left  us  room  enough  to  answer  his  cpiestion  (4).” — 
Orwa  was  extremely  moderate  in  his  desires,  and  he  composed  poems  on  con- 
tentment which  have  circulated  widely.  He  once  set  off  from  Hijaz  with  a num- 
ber of  other  poets  to  visit  [the  court  of]  Hisham  Ibn  .AIkI  al-Malik  in  Syria. 
W hen  they  were  introdiieid,  the  khalif  rt'cogniseil  Orwa  and  said  to  him  : “ .Are 
“ yon  not  the  author  of  these  lines  : 

‘ I am  out  inclined  to  prodigality,  and  I know  that  He  who  is  my  purveyor  will  come 
‘ to  my  assistance.  If  I strive  to  attain  his  favours,  my  efforts  fatigue  me;  and  if 
‘ I abstain  from  seeking  them,  I receive  them  without  undergoing  any  toil  ?' 


1/  V 

r 


“ I tio  not  see  that  vou  act  in  conformity  to  your  wortls,  for  you  have  now 
“ come  from  Hij.iz  to  Syria  in  search  of  favours.”— “ Commander  of  the  faith-, 
“ fill!”  rejilied  Orwa,  “ You  have  given  me  a good  lesson  and  reminded  me  of 
that  whieh  the  lapse  of  time  had  causi-d  me  to  forget.”  He  then  withdrew 
immediately,  and  niounting  his  camel,  set  off  for  Hijaz.  During  the  re- 
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nainder  of  the  day,  Hisham  did  not  perceive  his  absence,  hut  that  ni[;ht  he 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  recollecting  tlie  poet,  he  said  to  himself : “ That  man 
“ is  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  his  words  are  wisdom ; he  came  to 
“ see  me,  but  I repulsed  him  and  refused  to  grant  what  he  required;  he  is  al.«o 
“ a poet  and  I shall  be  expo.sed  to  his  satires.”  The  next  morning,  be  asked 
about  him  and  learned  that  he  had  returned  home,  on  which  he  exclaimed  ; 

“ Well  ! I shall  show  him  that  favours  can  find  him  out.”  He  then  called  one 
of  his  mawlas,  and  giving  him  two  thousand  dinars,  he  told  him  to  liear  them 
to  Orwa  Ibn  Ozaina.  The  poet  had  just  entered  his  house  when  the  rnoivla  ar- 
rived and  knocked  at  tlie  door ; Orwa  came  out  to  him  and  said,  on  receiving  the 
money  : “Give  my  salutation  to  tlie  Commander  of  the  faithful,  and  ask  him 
“ what  he  now  thinks  of  my  verses:  I toiled  for  favours  and  was  called  a liar; 

“ I then  returned  home  and  they  came  to  me.” — This  anecdote  has  no  connexion 
with  the  present  article,  but  having  made  mention  of  Orwa,  we  were  induced  to  SDR 
insert  it. — The  idea  contained  in  the  vei-ses  composed  by  Orwa  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Idris,  sumamed  Marj  Kohl,  a 
Spanish  poet : 

The  favours  which  you  pursue  arc  like  your  own  shadow;  follow  them,  you  cannot 
catch  them;  turn  away  from  them,  they  will  follow  you. 

Sukaina  died  at  Medina  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  Orst  Rahi,  A.  H.  117 
(April,  A.  D.  735).  Some  say  that  Sukaina  was  a surname  given  to  her  by  her 
mother  ar-Rabab,  daughter  of  Amro  ’1-Kais  Ibn  Adi,  and  that  her  true  name  wax 
Aamina:  but  others  say  it  was  Omaina  or  Omaima.  The  genealogist  Muham- 
mad Ibn  as-Salb  al-Kalbi  (5)  relates  as  follows  : “ I was  asked  by  Abd  .'Mlah 
C Ibn  al-Ilasan  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  what  was  the  real  name 
“ of  Sukaina,  the  daughter  of  al-Husain  Ibn  Ali,  and  on  my  answering  that 
“ it  was  Omaima,  he  told  me  I was  right.” — Marj  Kohl  died  A.  H.  634  (A.  D. 
1236-7),  in  his  native  place,  the  island  of  Shukr  (Xiicnr)  in  Spain.  He  was 
born  A.  H.  554  (A.  D.  1 1 59). 


(1)  The  Ullei  of  Sofvfif  (forif)  and  Salyida  (tody)  ire  given  to  the  desrondanis  of  Ali  and  Filitna,  (he 
dau^hler  of  MubamiMd.  Safyfd  hti  become  S^dt  or  Sf  Id  the  rol^ar  pronunciatioD.  aod  Saiyida  is  usaally 
rbanged  into  51do  or  Sit. 

(S)  Subaioa  waa  one  of  the  mott  briiliaot  iromeo  of  ber  epoch.  Hcrranka  learoingt  wit,  and  good  ust^ 
entitlod  ber  to  general  admiration,  and  ber  judgment  was  consnlted  b|  the  first  poets  of  the  da^. 
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(3)  Aba  Aamir  Orv«  Ibn  Ozaina.  a member  of  ibe  tribe  of  Lailb,  a poet  and  a TradilionUt.  died  A.  H- 
an  (A.  It.  73ft).-fOiVAn  at-raudrlU.) 

(4}  Literallv:  Hehaa  enclo»e<l  in  a wide  (exrei»(  of  ground., 

(5)  Abb  'n-Nadr  Uubatnmad  Ibn  aa*Salb,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Kalb  and  one  of  the  learned  men  of 
Kafa.  wa»  a genealogitt.  a hiaiorian,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  Koran.  Be  compoied  worka  on  tbeae  lubjecls. 
and  died  at  Edfa,  A.  II.  146  tA.  D.  763^).  —\Fikre»t,  fol.  131.) 


SULAIM  AR-RAZl. 

Al>u  'l-Fath  Sulaim  Ibn  Aiyiib  Ibn  Sulaim  ar-Razi,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as- 
Shafi,  was  emint-nt  liy  bis  learning  and  noted  for  his  talents  and  piety.  He 
romposetl  a great  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Ishdra  {indicalion)  (1),  an  expla- 
nation of  the  obscure  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions,  and  the  Tahrib  [shnpU- 
fication)  (2),  which  must  not  Iw  con  founded  with  a work  bearing  the  same  title, 
cited  by  the  imam  al-Haramain  in  his  Nihdyal  and  by  al-Ghazzali  in  his  Basft 
and  ff'asit ; this  latter  being  composed  by  al-Kasim  Ibn  al-Kadal  ash-Shashi. 
Siilaim’s  Takrih  is  cited,  however,  in  the  chap.  II.  of  the  section  on 

pledges  and  mortgages.  He  learned  jurispnidcnce  from  Abu  Hamid  al-lsfaraini 
and  instructed  Abu  ’l-Fath  Nasr  al-Makdisi  in  that  .science.  “ I entered  Bagh- 
“ dad  when  a mere  youth,”  says  Sulaim,  “ for  the  purpose  of  studying  philo- 
“ logy, and  I used  to  go  to  a shaikh” — naming  him — “ who  taught  there.  One 
“ morning  I went  to  his  house  rather  early,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to 
“ the  Iwth.  I directed  my  steps  thither,  hut  passing  by  the  mosque  where  Abu 

Hamid  al-Isfaraini  was  giving  his  lessons,  I went  in  and  sat  down  among  the 
“ scholars.  He  was  then  explaining  the  laws  on  fasting  and  treating  this  ques- 

lion:  In  one  of  the  nights  of  Ramadan,  a man  embraces  a woman,  but  ceases 
“ lieforc  accomplishing  his  desires  on  ]>ercriving  that  it  is  daybreak;  has  that 
“ man  broken  the  fast  (3)  ? Pleased  with  what  I heard,  I took  down  notes  of 
“ the  lecture  on  a blank  leaf  of  a book  which  I had  with  me,  and  on  returning 
“ In  the  house  where  I was  stopping,  I repeated  the  lesson  to  my  fellow-lodgers, 
“ and  resolved  on  hearing  the  book  of  fasting  explained  to  the  end,  and  on  noting 
“ it  down;  I therefore  went  assiduously  to  Abu  H.amid's  course  of  lessons  till  1 
“ had  completed  my  task  (4).”  Sulaim  never  let  an  instant  of  lime  pass  unem- 
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ployed,  and  he  therefore  repealed  a portion  of  the  Koran  or  of  the  rosary  when 
mending  his  reed  pens,  when  passing  through  the  streets,  and  during  those 
moments  which  he  ccmld  not  devote  to  study.  Animated  with  the  desire  of 
propagating  knowledge  and  of  coramiinicaling  his  information  to  others,  he  set- 
tled at  Sur  {Tyre),  a eity  of  Syria,  but  he  made  the  remark  that  his  reputation 
fell  at  Sur  whilst  that  of  Abu  '1-IIasan  al-Mahamili  rose  at  Baghdad,  lie  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  near  Jidda,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Safar, 

A.  11.  447  {.May,  A.  D.  10.55),  on  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage;  ho  had  then 
pa.ssed  his  eightieth  year.  His  body  was  interred  in  an  island  near  al-Jar,  not 
far  from  the  ferry  established  between  the  Arabic  coast  and  Aizab  (on  the  Egyp- 
tian side). — Rdzi  means  native  oj  Rai,  a larj^  city  in  Dailem  between  Kiimis  RDM 
and  Persian  Irak.  This  relative  adjective  receives  the  .addition  of  the  letter  i,  as 
is  the  case  with  Marwazi  [see  page  7). — Al-Jar  is  a village  on  the  coast  of  tlie 
Red  Sea  at  the  distance  of  a day  and  night  from  Medina  ; this  place  gives  its 
name  to  the  Jdrian  wheat.  Abu  ’l-Kasim  az-Zamakhshari  says,  in  his  geogra- 
phical dictionary  under  the  letter  shin  (.5),  that  that  al-Jar  is  a village  on  the 
sea-coast,  at  which  the  vessels  (6j  coming  from  Koizum  (Suez),  Aizab,  and  the 
sea  of  an-Na,im  (7)  cast  anchor.  Ihn  Haukal  states,  in  his  geography,  that  al- 
Jar,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  distance  of  three 
stations  from  that  city.  Jidda  is  another  port  on  the  same  sea. — Abu  Said 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sulaim,  died  on  Tuesday  the  2Cih  of  Zu  'Mlijja,  A.  11.  491 
(>iovember,  A.  D.  109S).  He  is  s]>oken  of  by  Ibn  Asakir,  in  his  History  of 
Damascus,  who  mentions  that  he  learned  the  Traditions  from  a number  of  the 
most  eminent  shaikhs,  who  also  roceived  some  from  him.  His  veracity' (oj  a 
Traditionist)  is  well  established. 


(1)  Thil  work  i developmcnl  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudeoce. 

<2)  Thil  u also  a treatise  on  the  secondary  points  of  the  law. 

(3)  During  the  fast  of  Raraadin,  the  Moslimmust  not  only  abstain  D-om  all  nourishment  daring  the  interval 
between  daybreak  and  sunset,  but  also  avoid  intercourse  nitb  the  other  set  during  the  same  period.  It  need 
scarrely  be  observed  that  in  the  original  Arabic  Ibis  question  is  etpreased  in  the  crudest  terms,  the  Mosliin 
law  not  allowing  circumlocutions  of  any  kind,  but  requiring  tbal  etery  action  and  every  thing  should  be 
designated  by  its  right  name. 

(4)  This  passage  files  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tdllka,  which  is  the  term  employed  here  in  the 
original  Arabic  to  designate  those  notes  of  which  Sulaim  speaks. 
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(5)  Ai'Zifiialibihari  h«d  ihe  strange  idea  of  placing  under  (be  letter  aAln  a lilt  of  all  the  plaeei  between 
Yanbd  and  Mekka. 

(61  Fewfl/<  ^jUx#  ; Ihe  onJinary  ligoification  of  (be  word  ii  of  burden,  but  ai  It  poiienes  the  tame 

prifnltive  aignlAcation  ai  w^[^«  (f  • baoid  of  burden^  t tbifs),  U mav  also  bear  tbe  lecondarr  one. 

(7]  Thii  i»  eilrarled  literally  from  the  work  of  az-Zamakhihari,  but  the  Sea  of  an*>aAm  ^IjuJl  ii  not 
iDontioncd  again  by  him,  neither  U it  to  be  found  in  tbe  works  of  other  Arabic  geographers;  it  ii  perhaps  a 
mistake  of  az-Zamakhihari,  who  might  have  intended  to  write  j^.  ita  of  Oman,  or  the  Indian 
Ocean ; or  else  tkt  sea  of  on-JVamdn : an  island  bearing  ibis  name  lies  near  the  Arabian  coast 

at  about  one  degree  south  of  the  gulf  of  Aila.  See  the  charts  of  Niebuhr  and  Bergbaus,  and  the  French 
iranslatiow  of  al-Edrlii'a  Geography,  tom.  I.  p.  332. 


SULAIMAN  IB>  YASAR.  » 

Abu  Aiyub  (or  Abi\  Abd  ar-Kabniau  or  Abd  Abd  Allali)  Sulainian  Ibii  Yasar, 
a mawla  to  Maimuna  (t),  one  of  the  I’rophct's  wives,  and  brotlicr  to  Ala  Ibii 
Y'asar  (2),  was  one  of  the  seven  great  jiirisconsulls  of  Medina,  tlirce  of  whom 
have  tieen  already  mentioned  in  this  work.  He  was  learned  (</<  the  law),  a sure 
authorily  {in  the  Traditions),  devout,  pious,  and  an  example  set  up  by  God  for 
general  imitation  (3).  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad (4)  said;  “We  consider  Su- 
“ laiman  Ibn  Yasar  as  more  intelligent  than  Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab;”  but  he  did 
not  say  that  he  was  a more  teamed  man  or  an  abler  jurisconsult.  He  tauj;lit  ibe 
Traditions  on  like  authority  of  Ibn  Abbas,  Abu  Huraira,  and  Umm  Salama  (5); 
az-Zuhri  and  other  great  Tradilionists  taught  Traditions  on  his  adlhoriiy.  When 
.Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  was  asked  for  a Jetwa,  or  opinion  on  a legal  <|uestion,  be 
told  the  applicant  to  go  to  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yasar,  whom  be  declared  to  be  the  most 
learned  {doctor)  then  living.  It  is  related  by  Katada  {Ibn  Dfdnia)  that  on  ar- 
riving at  Medina,  he  asked  who  was  the  most  learned  of  tlic  inhabitants  without 
exception,  and  received  for  answer:  Sulaiman  Ibn  Yasar.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  in  the  year  107  (A.  D.  725),  or,  according  to  other  statements,  in 
A.  H.  100,  or  94. 

(1)  See  note  page  660. 

i2)  AU  Ibn  Y«*Ar,  a fno«r/a  to  Maiinuna.  wife  of  the  Propbei,  was  ■ Tdbl  of  tbe  Gni  clan.  Uii  autho- 
rity as  a TroditionUt  and  juriscooiuU  U admitted  by  all  the  doctors.  Ue  died  A.  li.  94  (A.  D.  712*3).— 
<To6.  ol*FokoAd.)*-Al-'YAn  places  bis  death  in  the  year  103. 
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(3)  Thf  word  raeanii  a proof,  a eonfuiation.  Pious  men  are  so  deoomiiiaicd  because 

God  will  bring  ihrm  forward  od  ibe  da;  of  judgment  to  confute  sorb  sinners  as  pretend  that  the;  had  no 
person  to  set  them  the  riample  of  holiness.  See  page  578. 

(4'  AMlasaii  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-IIanafija.  a balit  e of  Medina  and  a rdbl,  is  considered  as  a good  au- 
thority for  Traditions.  HU  popiU  were  very  numeraus.  He  died  A.  U.  100  (A.  D.  718«9).— (Tab.  o/- 
FokakA,) 

(5)  Ooim  Salania  Hind  was  daughter  to  AbO  VSalt  Salil,  sumamed  for  bis  hospiiality,  ZAd  ur-Aoib  (tho 
prot'rifoii  0^  rA#  roravan}.  and  a member  of  the  tribe  of  MakhzOm.  During  the  first  persecutions  against 
IslamUm.  sb«  and  her  husband  AbO  Salima  fled  to  Abyssinia,  where  she  bore  him  Salama.  She  became  a 
widow  A.  II.  4.  and  the  same  ye^r  the  Prophet  took  ber  as  a wife.  She  died  at  Medina,  A.  U.  SO  lA.  D. 
078-9;,  and  was  luterred  in  the  ttaki  cemetery  near  that  city. -^^Ta/AIA,  MS.  No.  631,  fol.  7.| 


AL-AAMASH. 


Abu  Muhammad  Sulaimiin  llm  Mihran,  a native  of  Kula  and  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  al-Aamash  {the  blear-eyed),  was  a mawla  to  the  family  of  Kahil, 
a branch  of  the  IrilK'  of  Asad.  This  celebrated  imam  was  gifted  with  superior 
abilities;  he  was  learned  {in  the  lai%’),  and  esteemed  an  exact  and  trustworthy 
Traditiotiist.  His  father  inhabited  Dunhawend,  from  which  he  removed  to 
KiMa,  acromjianied  by  his  wife  who  was  then  pregnant,  and  she  was  there  deli- 
vered of  al-Aamash.  — As-Samani  observes  that  he  was  known,  not  as  a native  of 
Duidiaweiid,  hut  as  a native  of  KiMa.  Al-Aamash  and  his  contemporary  az- 
Zidtri  were  both  in  the  province  of  Hijaz  at  the  same  epoch ; he  saw  also  Ans 
llm  Malik  and  conversed  with  him,  hut  had'*nol  the  good  fortune  to  hear  from 
him  any  of  the  Traditions;  those  which  he  gave  on  the  authority  of  Ans  came 
to  him  from  tlie  disciples  of  that  imam,  and  he  attributes  them  directly  to  Ans 
without  citing  the  names  of  those  through  whom  they  passed  from  Ans  to  him. 
He  has  transmitted  a single  tradition  from  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Abi  Aufa  (I).  He 
had  met  and  conversed  with  the  most  eminent  among  the  Ta'bts,  and  his  authn- 
rilv  was  citerl  for  Traditions  by  Sofy.in  ath-Thauri,  Shoba  Ihn  al-HajJaj,  Hafs 
Ihn  Ghiath  (2),  and  a number  of  other  great  doctors.  Me  pos.sessed  a subtle  wit 
and  was  inclined  to  pleasantry  ; some  students  having  gone  to  him  one  day  to 
learn  Traditions,  he  said  to  (hem  on  coming  out  of  his  house  : “ Were  there  not 
“ in  the  house  a person” — (meaning  his  wife) — “ whom  I detest  more  than  I 
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“ do  you,  I should  not  have  come  out  to  you.” — Having  one  day  quarrelled 
with  his  wife,  he  called  in  a man  to  effect  a reconciliation,  and  this  mediator 
addressed  tite  woman  in  the  following  terms  : *'  Do  not  miitd  his  blear  eyes  and 
“ his  tliin  legs,  hut  consider  that  he  is  an  imam  and  tliat  he  is  in  high  estima- 
“ tion.”  On  this  al-Aamash  exclaimed:  “God  confound  thee!  thy  sole  inten- 
.■iOO  “ tion  is  to  point  out  my  defects  to  her.” — ^Being  asked  by  Dawud  Ibn  Omar 
al-llaik  (llw  tailor)  if  the  prayer  was  valid  at  which  a tailor  presided  as  imam, 
he  replied  : “ That  cannot  invalidate  the  prayer  if  no  ablution  has  been  made 
“ previously  (3).”  Dawud  then  asked  him  if  the  evidence  of  a tailor  was  re- 
ceivable in  a court  of  law  and  got  this  answer:  “ It  is  rt'ceivable  when  accom- 
“ panied  with  the  te,stimony  of  two  respectable  witnesses(4).” — It  is  said  that  the 
imam  Abu  llanifa  went  to  see  him  during  a fit  of  illness,  and  having  sat  by 
him  for  a long  time,  he  said,  when  alwiit  to  retire;  “It  seems  to  me  that  my 
“presence  is  irksome  to  you.” — “By  Allah  !”  replied  the  other,  “you  an- 
“ irksome  to  me  even  when  you  are  in  your  own  house.”  Anotlier  time,  a 
|iarty  of  friends  came  to  visit  him  and  sat  a long  while  with  him;  he  at  length 
lost  jiatiencc,  and  taking  hold  of  his  pillow,  he  rose  up  and  exclaimed  : “ May 
“ God  restore  to  health  one  whom  you  have  made  sick  hv  vour  wishes  for  his 
'*  recovery.” — It  was  one  day  mentioned  in  his  presence  that  tlie  Prophet  said : 
“ If  a man  oversleeps  himself  when  he  should  have  risen  in  the  night  {to 
“'pray),  it  is  because  Satan  has  made  water  in  his  nr.”  On  this  al-Aamash 
observed  tliat  the  soreness  of  his  own  eyes  must  have  been  produced  by  Satan’s 
urine.  Numerous  other  anecdotes  of  a similar  kind  acp  told  of  him.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Abu  Moawia  ad-Darir  thlt  Hisham  Ibn  Alnf^^Malik  wrote  to  al-Aa- 
mash, rt^jniring  him  to  cofti^b^  a book  on  the  vb-VjiH  of  Uihman  and  the 
crimes  of  Ali.  When  al-Aamash  read  tbe  letter,  he  put  it  into  the  moulli  of  a 
sheep  which  eat  it  up  (5),  and  he  then  said  to  tbe  bearer  : “ Tell  him  that  I an- 
“ swer  it  thus.”  On  this,  the  messenger  informed  him  that  unless  he  brought 
back  a written  answer,,  be  should  lose  his  life,  the  khalif  having  sworn  to  put 
lum  to  death  if  he  returned  without  one : [finding,  luHvever,  that  al-Aamash 
was  inflexible),  he  begged  of  the  doctor’s  friends  to  interfere,  and  they  at  length 
prevailed  on  him  to  send  a written  reply;  it  was  worded  in  these  terms:  “In 
“ the  name  of  God,  the  Mei-ciful,  the  Clement! — Commander  of  the  faithful! 
“ had.Olhman  possessed  all  the  viiwes  in  the  world,  they  had  been  of  no  uti- 
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“ lily  to  you;  and  if  Ali  committed  all  the  crimes  of  which  the  human  race  were 
guilty,  they  had  done  you  no  injury.  Mind  the  qualities  of  your  own  little 
“ self,  and  adieu !”  Al-Aamash  was  horn  A.  H.  CO ; .some  say  however  that  he  came 
into  the  world  on  the  same  day  in  which  al-llusain  was  killed;  this  was  the  day 
of  .Aashura  (6),  A.  II.  61  (10th  Octoher,  A.  D.  680).  The  father  of  al-Aamash 
was  present  when  al-IIusain  lost  his  life.  Ibn  Kutaiba,  in  his  Kitdh  al-Madrif, 
eounts  al-Aamash  among  those  persons  who  were  born  two  months  before  their 
time.  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  A.H.  148  [May,  A.  D.  765),  but 
some  accounts  place  his  death  in  147  or  149.  — Zaida  Ibn  Kudama  (7)  relates 
that  he  one  day  followed  al-Aamash  and  saw  him  enter  the  cemetery  and  lie  down 
in  a newly  made  grave;  he  then  came  out  of  it,  and  shaking  the  earth  olT  his 
head,  he  exclaimed:  “0!  how  narrow  a dwelling!” — Dunb.4wend  is  a place 
situated  in  the  province  of  Rai  in  Persian  Irak.  Some  call  it  Demavend,  but 
incorrectly.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  ( page  51 3). 


<t)  Abtt  Ibrthtm  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abl  Anfa  lumamed  Abft  Bfoawia  ad-DarIr  (the  bHnd)  aUAslami 
a Tradilioniit  of  great  rcpataiion,  haTing  knovo  and  convfned  with  Muhammad.  He  died  at 
Kflfa,  hi*  nallTC  place,  A.  II.  H7  (A.  D.  706)  — [Ttift,  al-Sfuhad,) 

(2)  Abo  Omar  Hats  Ibn  Ghiith,  a mmbfr  of  the  tribe  of  Nakhia  and  a native  of  KOfa,  in  vrbirh  place  be 
filled  the  duties  of  a kAdl,  is  known  as  a Traditionist.  Dorn  A II.  117  (A.  D.  735};  died  A.  H.  196  (A.  D. 
811-2].— (fab.  ttl-MuKad.) 

(3)  Prayer  is  not  valid  unlcaa  praeedad  by  an  ablation.  - From  this  it  may  be  perceived  that  al-Aamash  pre- 
tended to  consider  the  prayer  invalid  if  the  imlm  «as  a tailor. 

(4}  To  establish  a point  before  the  k&di,  the  evidence  of  two  respectable  witnesses  is  necessary. 

(5)  It  may  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  letter  was  written  on  papyrus. 

fi)  The  tenth  day  of  the  m^t^'fC.Wubarram  is  called'M  day  of  AkshOrA.  It  la  held  sacred  by  the 
Moslims.  For  the  manner  this  festival  Is  celebrale4^4V"CBypt*  Lane's  Modem  E^yptiam. 

vol.  II.  page  166. 

(7)  Abd  's-Salt  ZAida  Ibn  KudAma.  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Tbaktf  and  a native  of  Khfa,  held  an  emi- 
nent rank  among  the  Traditionbli.  He  died  in  Asia  Minor  (Adm),  A.  B.  161  (A.  D.  777-8].— (rob.  at~ 
Muhaddithin.  Ibn  al-AlbIr's  fifdmil.) 


ABU  DA\yUD  AS-SIJISTANI. 

Abu  Dawud  Sulaim&n  Ibn  al-Asliath  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Bashir  Ibn  Shaddid  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Imran  al-Azdi  (p/  the  tribe  of  Azd),  as-Sijistani,  was  i hdfiz  learned 
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in  tlip  Traditions  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them,  skilful  in  discerning 
those  of  feeble  authority,  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and  holy  life.  He  travelled 
to  various  coiinlries  to  learn  the  Traditions,  and  he  took  them  down  in  writing 
from  the  moiiiJis  of  the  doctors  in  Irak,  Kliorasan,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  authors  who  compiled  a book  of  Traditions 
[Kitdb  as-Sunan),  and  this  work  he  presented  to  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  by' whom 
it  was  admired  and  approved  : the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirazi,  in  his  Tabakdt 
al-Fokahd,  counts  .Abii  Uawiid  among  the  disciples  of  that  imam.  AVhen  Abii 
Dawiid  com|K)sed  his  Kildb  as-Siinan,  it  was  said  hv  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  (1) 
tltat  the  Traditions  had  been  rendered  easy  to  Abti  Uawiid  as  iron  was  ren- 
dentl  soft  to  Uawiid  (2).  “ I wrote  down,"  savs  Abii  Uiiwiid,  “ five  hundred 

“ thousand  Traditions  respecting  the  Prophet,  from  which  I selected  those,  to 
501  “ the  number  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred,  which  arc  contained  in  this 
“ book  (the  Stmati).  1 have  mentioned  herein  the  authentic,  those  which  seem 
“ to  lie  so  (3),  and  those  which  are  nearly  so ; but  of  them  all,  a man  only  re- 
“ quires  four  for  his  religious  conduct : the  first,  those  wortls  of  the  Prophet  : 
“ Deeds  are  to  be  judged  by  the  intentions;  the  second,  by  the  same:  A proof 
" of  a man’s  sincerity  in  Islamism  is  his  abstaining  from  what  concerns  him 
“ not;  the  third,  by  the  same:  The  believer  is  not  truly  a believer  until  he 
“ desireth  for  his  brother  that  which  he  desireth  for  himself;  and  the  fourtli, 
“ bv  the  same  : The  Lawful  is  clear  and  the  Unlawful  is  clear,  but  between 
“ them  are  things  doubtful,  etc.  (4).’’  Sahl  Ihn  Abd  Allah  at-Tustari  went  to 
see  Abii  Uawiid,  who  was  highly  pleased  on  learning  his  arrival,  and  made  him 
sit  down.  “I  have  a service  to  ask  of  you,  Abii  Uawiid!”  said  Sahl. — “ Name 
“ it,"  replietl  the  other. — “ Not  till  you  promise  to  do  it  in  case  it  be  a thing 
“ possible." — “ If  it  be  possible,  1 shall  grant  it.” — “ Then  put  out  that  tongue 
“ with  which  you  relali>d  (he  Traditions  concerning  the  blessed  Prophet,  so  that 
"I  may  kiss  it.”  Abii  Uawiid  granted  his  request.  He  was  born  A.  11.  202 
(A.  U,  817-8).  After  visiting  Baghdad  several  times,  he  went  down  to  Basra, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He  expired  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
Shawwal,  A.  11.  275  (February,  A.  U.  889). — His  son  Abu  Bakr  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
.Abi  Uawiid  was  a hdfiz  of  the  first  eminence  at  Baghdad,  a man  of  acknowledged 
superiority  for  learning,  an  imam  and  the  son  of  an  imam.  He  composed  the 
Kildb  ai-Masdbih  (5),  and  studied  in  Egypt  and  Syria  under  the  same  masters 
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as  his  father ; he  learned  the  Traditions  in  Baghdad,  Khorasan,  Ispahiin,  Sijistan, . 
and  Shiraz,  ilis  death  took  place  A.  H.  316  (A. D.  92S-0).  The  hdjiz  Abu  Ali 
an-Naisahdri  (6)  and  Ibn  Hamza  al-lsbahani  (7)  cite  his  authority  (8). — Sijis- 
Uini  is  derived  from  Sijistan,  the  name  of  a well  known  province ; but  some  say 
tliat  (in  ike  present  case)  it  comes  from  Sijisldna,  a village  in  the  dependencies 
of  Basra. 


U)  p4sc  4S.  note  iS). 

(2)  AcconJing  to  the  Mosllnu.  DlwAd  or  Darid,  the  son  of  Solomon,  made  coats  of  mail,  and  by  divine 
fiTour  the  iron  was  wrought  by  him  wiUi  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  vrat. 

(3)  In  the  Arabic  test,  read  4^^, 

(4)  The  rest  of  the  Tradition  is  as  follows:  Whith  most  mm  do  not  und^itand;  and  A«  trAo  at-otdi  tht 
lKing$  irAi'rA  art  doubtful  prtttrvet  kit  honour  and  kit  religion.— ‘for  the  test  of  this  Tradition,  sec  Hama> 
ker’s  Wdktdi  dt  Erpugnationo  Mtmphit,  etc.  p.  120,  notes. 

<B)  The  subject  of  this  work  was  unknown  to  Hajji  Khalifa. 

(6}  Abo  Ali  al'Husain  Ibn  Ali  an-NaU4bhri  (nof^ce  of  Saitdhdr],  a Ad/ls  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
correctness  of  the  information  which  be  had  received  from  the  most  eminent  Traditionists  of  bis  time,  was 
equally  illustrious  for  his  piety  and  holy  life.  He  inhabited  Baghdad.  Bom  A. II.  277  CA.D.)  MO^l;  died 
in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumbda,  A.  H-  349  (A.D  960).  — (Ad*I>ahabi’s  Annuls,  MS.  No.tUG.) 

t7]  Abh  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Omfira  al-Isbablui  (native  of  Itpahan]  was  a 
hdfit  of  great  celebrity.  He  died  A.  H.  333  (A.  D.  064].— I'Ad-Dahabi's  Annals,  No.  546.) 

(ft)  Tlie  inability  of  the  translator  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  in  this  phrase  by  Ibe  words  ^ 

obliges  him  to  pass  them  over.  The  prinled  Arabic  lest  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  auto- 
graph MS. 


AL-HAMID  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

The  grammarian  Abii  Musa  Sulaiman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmnd,  a native 
of  Baghdad  and  sumamed  aUHamid,  is  noted  as  one  of  those  persons  who 
were  versed  in  the  system  of  grammar  drawn  up  by  the  learned  men  of  Irak., 
He  had  for  master  in  that  science  Abd  'l-Abbas  Thalab,  and  was  the  most  emi- 
nent of  bis  pupils;  he  replaced  him  when  aKsent  and  succeeded  him  on  bis 
death.  Some  good  works  on  philological  subjects  were  composed  by  him,  and 
other  information  was  obtained  from  him  and  handed  down  by  Ain't  Omar 
az-Zahid  (al-MiUarriz)  and  by  Niftawaib’s  l)oy,  Abu  Jaafar  al-Isbah&ni,  sur- 
named  Barzawaih  (1).  Al-Hamid  was  a man  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  pre-emi- 
nent by  bis  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  philology,  and  poetry.  He 
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had  studied  also  under  the  grammarians  of  Basra,  and  combined  their  doc- 
trines with  those  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Kiifa  grammarians,  buthe  tes* 
tint'd  a strong  prejudice  against  the  former  on  the  subject  of  the  grammatical 
doctrines  which  they  had  tauglit  him.  He  copied  iKXtks  with  great  correctness, 
and  composed  liimscif  a number  of  works,  such  as  {collections  of  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  relating  to)  the 
human  frame,  bets  and  archery,  plants,  and  wild  animals  ; he  wrote  also  an 
abridgement  of  grammar.  He  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Thursday-,  the 
23rd  of  Zii'l-llijja,  A,  H.  30.'>  (June,  A.  D.  918),  and  was  interred  in  the  ce- 
metery outside  the  gate  called  the  Bab  at-Tfn.  He  was  surnamed  al-Hdmid 
{the  sour)  on  account  of  his  malignant  disposition  : on  his  death-bed,  he  left  his 
hooks  to  Abu  Fatik  al-Muktadiri  (2)  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  literary  men,  to  whom  they  might  have  bc'cn  serviceable. 

(I)  The  author  of  the  ft MS.  No.  874.  fol.lil.  layt  nothing  nor«  of  Barxawaib  llitB  (hii:  "Bani- 
naih  mcDtioo  is  made  of  an;  works  composed  bjrhim.'' 

(S^  This  AbQ  ’l-F4lik  appears  to  Lave  been  a slave  enfraochised  b;  the  kbalif  al-Muktadir. 


ABU  L-KASIM  AT-TABARANI. 

502  Abii'1-K.isim  .Sulaiman  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Aiyubibn  Mutair  al-Lakhmi  at-Taha- 
rani  was  the  chief  hdjiz  of  his  time.  Having  set  out  from  Syria  to  collect  Tra- 
ditions relative  to  the  Prophet,  he  spent  thirty-three  years  in  visiting  Irak, 
Hijai,  Yemen,  Egypt,  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  The  quantity  of  Tradi- 
tions which  he  learned  by  oral  transmission  was  very  great,  and^the  number  of 
(icrsons  from  whom  he  received  them  amounted  to  one  thousand.  He  wrote 
,somc  useful  and  curious  books,  replete  with  information,  amongst  the  rest,  his 
large,  small,  and  medium  editions  of  the  Mojam  {alphabetical  dictionary  of 
Traditionists),  which  are  the  best  known  of  his  works.  The  hdfiz  Abd  Noaim 
and  many  others  cited  him  as  an  authority.  He  was  bom  at  Tabariya  {Tibe- 
rias) m Syria,  and  having  settled  at  Ispahin,  he  continued  there  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the-  28th  of  Zu.’l-Kaada,  A.  U.  3G0  (Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  971),  at  about  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Some  state,  however, 
that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwil.  He  was  buried  (dose  to  tl^e  grave  of 
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Humama  ad-Dawsi  (1),  one  of  the  Propliel's  companions.  — 7Vz^arnm'  means 
nalife  of  Tabanya  {Tiberias)',  as  for  Tabari,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  it  is  derived  from  Tabaristdn. — J^khnii  means  descended  from  Lakhm, 
whose  real  name  was  Malik  Ibn  Adi.  {In  page  148)  we  have  related  the  origin 
of  his  surname  and  that  of  his  brother  Judam. 

iD  UutDAma  ad-Datui  died  a(  lapahan,  lo  »hicb  place  be  bad  aecompanied  Abb  Muaa  VAabari  oo  a 
mililary  eipediltoa.— (Star  tuScUtf.' 


ABU  L-W  ALID  AL-BAJI. 

Ahu  'J-Walid  Sulaiman  Ibn  Khalaf  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Aiyiib  Ibn  VV'arith  at-Tujibi 
al-Andalusi  al-Baji  was  a member  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  Spain  as  a hdjiz  and  a learned  scholar.  He  lived  in  the  eastern  |>art 
of  that  peninsula,  and  travelled  to  the  Eiast  about  the  year  426  (A.  D.  1034-5), 
when  he  stopped  three  years  at  Mekka  with  AhO  ’d-Darr  al-Harawi  (1),  and 
made  the  pilgrimage  four  times.  From  thence  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  hr 
resided  fur  three  years,  during  which  time  he  studied  jurisprudence,  read  the 
Traditions,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned  men  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Abu  't-Taiyib  at-Tabari,  the  Shafile  doctor,  and  AbO  Ishak  ash-Shirazi, 
the  author  of  the  Muhaddab.  He  passed  a year  at  Mosul  with  AbA  Jaafar  as- 
Simnani  (2),  and  pursued  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  under  that  doctor's  tui- 
tion. He  continued  in  the  East  nearly  thirteen  years.  The  khatfb  Abu  Bakr 
(al-Baglidddi)  is  cited  by  him  as  an  authority  for  some  of  his  information,  and 
tile  same  hdjiz  has  also  cited  the  authority  of  al-Baji;  thus,  he  says : “ Al-Baji 
“ recited  to  me  these  verses,  composed  by  himself : 

* Since  I hare  learned  fur  a certainty  that  the  turn  of  my  life  is  but  an  boar,  why 
‘ should  I not  be  sparing  of  it,  and  devote  it  to  piety  and  virlueT 

He  composed  a great  number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kiidb  al-Muniaki  {choice 
selection)  (3),  the  Jkkdm  al-Fosdl  ft-Ahkdm  il-Osdl  {chapters  of  established 
authority  on  the  maxims  of  dogmatic  theology),  a Taadil  wa  Tajrfh  f4), 
containing  an  inquiry  iato  the  credibility  of  the  Traditionists  whose  authority  is 
cited  by  al-Bukhari  in  his  Sahih,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  great  Moslim  imim.s. 
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ll  is  monlioned  by  him  lhat  he  heard  Abii  ’d-Darr  AImI  Ihii  Ahmad  al-llarawi 
say;  "Were  certificates  of  capacity  valid,  iravelline  in  search  of  learning]  would 
" be  useless."  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a kadi;  it 
is  even  staled  lhat  he  acted  as  such  at  Aleppo.  He  was  bom  at  Batalyans  fBn- 
dajns)  on  Tuesdav,  the  l.'ilh  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  A.  H.  403  (May,  A.  1).  1013),  and 
died  at  al-Mariva,  A.  H.  474,  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  R.ajah  (Decern- 
lier,  A.  D.  1081),  Ix’tween  the  first  and  sifond  hours  of  prayer  (5).  He  was 
interred  at  the  Ribdt  by  the  sea-side,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  him 
by  his  son  Abu  ’1-Kasim.  Ahu  Omar  Ibn  .Alxl  al-Barr,  the  author  of  tlie  TsUdb, 
;105  studied  under  him,  and  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  Hazm  as-ZMiiri  had  with  him  some 
conferences  and  discussions,  the  exposition  of  which  would  here  occupy  too 
much  space. — Bdji  means  native  of  Bdja  (Beja),  a city  in  the  .Spnish  |x-nin- 
sula.  There  is  another  Baja  in  the  province  of  Africa,  and  a village  bearing 
the  same  name  lies  near  Ispahan.  — Botalyaus  shall  be  noticed  hereafter;  as 
for  al-Mariya  (Almerid),  we  have  already  spoken  of  it  (page  4.3.) 

(I)  AbA  ’d^Darr  Abd  Ibn  Abmtd  •l-Htrawi  (Haftt's  of  Herati  « rfoclor  r>f  the  Met  of  Malik  and 
nhoikh  of  the  Horom,  or  sacred  territory  ofMekki.  lie  learned  tbe  Tradilionr  at  Herat,  Baghdad,  Damaa- 
ruf  ami  other  eUtea.  and  composed  aoroe  works,  such  aa  5aAiA.  or  colleeiioo  of  genuine  Traditioni,  a 
Md/nm.  or  biographical  dictionary  of  hta  own  masters,  etc.  In  points  of  belief  be  followed  the  doctrines  of 
aUAihari,  io  which  he  had  been  Instructed  by  the  k4di  Ab6  Bakr  al-B4kilUni.  Ue  was  a Ad/ls.  an  ascetic, 
and  bad  been  noted  for  bis  .Sd/Um;  but  be  afterwards  married  an  Arab  wife  and  went  to  dwell  among  that 
[leaple  in  (he  desert.  Born  A U.  336  (A.  D.  967];  died  at  Mekka.  A.  II.  433  fA.D  1041-2).  [tkd  at  Ta^ 
mlm.  MS.  Xo.721.  fol.  Ifil.t 

(2}  The  k4di  Abd  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Simnlni  inhabited  Baghdad  and  taught  the  Traditions 
there.  HU  reracUy,  learning,  talents,  and  elegant  langtiage  acquired  him  general  favour,*  Id  religion  l»r 
^ was  a Hanilire.  and  be  composed  some  works  on  jurisprudence.  Assettiblies  were  regularly  held  . by  him  at 
bis  house,  and  in  those  meetings  the  jurisconsults  and  the  theologians  debated  different  questions  in  his  pre- 
sence. lie  was  kidi  of  Mosul  and  retnalfled  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Rabl.  A.  II.  444  (July,  A. D.  1052].  His  birth  took  place  in  lb«  year  361  (A.  D.  071-2).— Simndn  is  a town 
tn  the  province  of  KAmis,  but  AbA  Jaafar  drew  his  origin  from  a SimnAn  in  Irak.— (A'ojm  al-Mubtatti  MS. 
fonds  St-Trerraain,  No.  80,  fbl  98  TobaAdf  al-Banafiya  MS.  $U-4iennaia.  No  132,  fol.  161.^ 

(3)  This  work  appears  to  have  conilsted  in  Traditions,  serving  as  a basis  to  the  Ie.gal  doctrines  of  tlie  sect 
to  which  AbA  *I-M'alld  belonged. 

(4)  TaadU  wc  Tajrth  signi6es  juttiffcation  and  impu^fnp.  Works  bearing  this  title  treat  of  tlie  credi- 
bility of  Tradillonists.  * 

(8)  The  Oral  time  of  prayer  is  the  MupArtA.  or  sunset,  the  Muhamroedan  day  commencing  at  lhat  moment; 
the  second  is  the  Aiha,  when  the  evening  has  dosed  and  it  is  quite  dark;  the  third  is  the  Sub/t  or  Fajr. 
daybreak : the  fourth  the  OuAr,  a little  after  noon;  the  fifth  the  Air,  mid-time  between  noon  and  nightfall. 
See  Lane’s  .ffodem  ftpyptMiu,  Tol.  I.  page  92.  ■ 
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ABU  AlYUB  AL-MI:R1YANI. 

Abu  Aiyub  Siilaim!'in  Ibn  Abi  Sulaiman  Makblad  (t)  (or  Uawiid)  al-Muriyani 
al-Khiizi  was  a vizir  to  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  having  succeeded  lo.Khalid  Ibn 
Barniak,  the  grandfather  of  the  Barmekidcs.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  favour 
willi  the  klialif  by  reason  of  a service  which  he  had  rendered  him  on  a former 
occasion.  It  was  this  : Sulaiman  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra 
lo  whom  Abu  Aiyub  acted  as  secretary  previously  to  the  khalifat  of  al-I\lansur. 
had  nominated  that  prince  as  his  deputy  in  one  of  the  cantons  of  Fars;  but  after- 
wards, on  suspicion  of  his  having  embezzled  the  public  money,  he  had  him  se- 
verely Hogged  and  then  obliged  him  to  pay  a heavy  fine ; it  was  even  his  inlen- 
tion  to  disgrace  him  publicly  after  having  subjected  him  to  bodily  punishment, 
but  Abu  Aiyiib  aided  the  prince  to  make  his  escape.  Al-Mansur,  on  his  accession 
lo  the  khalifat,  Iwheaded  Sulaiman  Ibn  Habib  and  chose  Abu  Aiyub  as  his  vizir 
in  gratitude  for  his  conduct.  At  a later  [leriod,  the  khalif's  feelings  towards 
his  minister  underwent  an  entire  change;  he  reproached  him  with  peculation, 
and  had  even  some  thoughts  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance. 
During  the  long  period  that  this  enmity  suhsistefi,  Abti  Aiyub  never  went  into 
al-Mansur’s  presi'iiee  w ithout  apprehensions  for  his  life ; and  as  he  always 
withdrew  unharmed,  it  was  said  that  he  had  an  ointment,  prepared  by  a 
magical  operation,  with  whic  h he  rubbed  his  eyebrows  before  he  entered.  This 
idea  got  such  credence  among  the  common  people,  that  Abti  Aiytib’s  ointment 
became  a current  expression.  One  of  his  ingenious  parables  is  thus  related  by 
KhMid  Ibn  Yazid  al-Arkat:  “ Abd  Aiyub  was  one  day  holding  a public  sitting 
“ lo  issue  his  commands  and  his  prohibitions,  when  a messenger  came  to  him 
“ from  al-Mansiir.  On  seeing  him,  hc<  turned  pale,  and  when  the  man  had 
“ retired,  we  expressed  our  astonishment  at  his  apprehensions.  On  this,  he 
“ repeated  to  us  the  following  fable:  ‘It  is  related  that  the  falcon  said  to  the 
“ ‘ cock : There  is  not  on  earth  a more  ungrateful  animal  than  you  are. — Why 
“ ‘ so'.’  said  the  cock. — Because  your  masters  took  you  when  yet  in  the  shell 
“ ‘ and  bad  you  haleherl,  bringing  you  thus  into  the  world;  they  fetl  yoU  with 
*•  * their  hands  and  you  remained  among  them  till  you  grew  up  ; but  now,  not 
“ ‘ one  of  them  can  go  near  you  without  your  flying  to  tliis  side  and  that  side 
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‘ ‘ ‘ and  screaming  out . As  for  me,  I was  taken  from  the  mountains  when  already 
“ ‘ aged,  and  they  instructed  me  and  tamed  me  ; then  they  let  me  go,  and  I 
“ ‘ catch  game  in  the  air  which  I bring  to  my  master. — To  this  the  cock  an- 
“ ‘ swered  ; Had  you  seen  as  many  falcons  on  the  spit  and  ready  for  roasting 
“ * as  I have  seen  cocks,  you  would  lie  even  more  fearful  than  I. — And  you, 
**  ‘ my  friends,' continued  the  vir.ir,  ‘ did  you  know  what  I know,  you  would  not 
“ ‘ wonder  at  my  being  afraid  even  in  the  height  of  the  favour  which  you  see 
“ ‘ me  enjoy.’  ” The  khalif's  vengeance  fell  at  length  upon  Aim  Aiyiih  in  the 
year  153  (A.  D.  770);  he  was  tortured,  deprived  of  all  his  property,  an^  he 
died  A.  H.  154. — Muriyrini  means  belonging  to  Munydn,  a village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  al-Ahwaz,  or  of  Khiizestan,  according  to  Ibn  Nukta  (2). — Kltiizi  means 
belonging  to  Khiizisldn,  a country  between  Basra  and  Fars.  Some  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  surname  was  given  to  him  for  his  avarice,  because  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  valley  of  al-Khdz  (3)  when  at  Mekka. 


(1)  ThU  nime  ibMld  perh«p»  be  pronounced  MukkaUad. 

(S)  The  life  of  Ibn  NukU  will  be  found  in  IhU  work. 

«3)  SAib  al-fkAx  (lAe  tMiiley  istbe  MiDe  of  i pUce  Beer  Mekka.  He  perbapa  ebooe  Ibb  rMired 

place  for  bk  babiCalion,  b>  avoid  reeeirinf  companj.  . 

4 ♦ 

» ■,  ;-t|  ■ • 

^ ^ — — 

V . , 

SULAIMAN  IBN  WAHB. 

^ • 

AbA  AtyAbSulaiman  Was  theson  of  Wahb(t)  Ibn  Said  IbieAmr  Ibn  Hosain  (2) 
Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Kitil  (3).  When  Yazid  Ibn  Abi  .Sofyan  became  governor  of  Syria, 
.104  Kitil  was  employed  by  him  as  a secretary,  and  he  afterwards  served  Moawia  in 
the  same  capacity ; Moawia  passed  him  over  to  his  son  Yazid,  and  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  khalif  that  he  died.  Kais,  Kitid's  son,  was  nominated  hv  Yazid  to 
the  vacant  place,  and  having  served  successively  Yazid,  iMarwan  Ibn  al  llakam, 
Abd  al-Maiik  Ibn  Mnrwan  and  Hisham  Ibn  Ahd  al-.Malik,  he  died  in  tiie  reign  of 
the  last.  Hosain,  the  son  of  Kais,  was  then  appointed  .secretary  by  Hisham,  and 
after  him  he  served  Marwan  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Jaadi,  the  last  of  the  Oinaiyides ; 
he  was  then  employed  by  Yazid  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira,  who,  on  joining  the  party 
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of  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mans6r  (4\  procured  for  him  a full  pardon  from  the  con- 
queror. Ilosain  was  then  employed  as  a secretary  by  al-Mansur  and  by  al- 
Mahdi,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  on  a journey  to  Rai.  Al-Mahdi  then  nomi- 
nated Amr,  Ilosain's  son,  to  the  vacant  place.  Amr  passed  subsequently  into 
the  service  of  Khalid  Ibn  Rarmak,  and  died,  leaving  a son  named  Said,  who 
remained  constantly  with  tlie  Carmek  family.  Wahb,  the  son  of  Said,  entered 
into  the  service  of  Jaafar  Ibn  \ahya  {the  Barmekide),  and  afterwards  passed 
into  that  of  al-FadI  Ibn  Sahl,  surnamed  Zu  'r-Riasatain.  AI-FadI  used  to  sav 
of  him  : “ 1 wonder  how  any  person  can  keep  company  with  \4'ahb,  and  not 
“ feel  seriously  aflected  at  his  own  inferiority."  On  the  death  of  al-FadI,  his 
brother  al-Hasan  took  Wahb  as  his  secretary,  and  confided  to  hint  the  govern- 
ment of  lUmian  and  Fars,  both  which  provinces  prospered  under  hij  adminis- 
tration. Wahb  was  drowned  on  his  way  from  Famm  as-Silh  to  Baglidad,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  by  al-Hasan  with  a letter  for  al-Mamun.  Sulaiman,  the 
son  of  Wahb,  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  became  secretary  to  al- 
M&mun ; he  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  ItJkh  (5),  from  which  he 
passed  into  that  of  Ashnas  (C) ; being  then  raised  to  the  vizirat  by  al  Muhtadi. 
he  was  employed  by  al-Motamid  in  the  same  capacity.  He  has  left  a collection 
of  epistles.  His  brother  al-Hasan  Ibn  Wahb  was  secretary  to  [the  vizir)  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  az-Zaiyat,  and  director  of  the  chancery  olTice  (7).  He 
was  an  able  poet  aiid  an  elegant  writer  of  epistles,  a collection  of  which  he  pub- 
lished. These  two  brothers  were  among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.  We  have  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Abu  Tammam  {see  page  351),  that 
al-Hasan  Ibn  Wahb  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  postmaster  at  Mosul,  and  that 
he  composed  some  e'legiac  lines  on  the  poet's  death ; these  we  have  there  inserted 
{page  353). — I cannot  give  a separate  notice  on  al-Hasan  in  consequence  of  my 
inability  to  discover  die  date  of  his  death  ; for,  as  I have  already  observed  in  my 
preface,  this  book  is  solely  intended  as  an  obituan',  and  when  I enter  into  the 
particulars  of  any  individual’s  life,  it  is  not  because  they  are  lequired  hv  the 
design  of  die  work,  but  merely  because  they  may  furnish  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  reader.  — The  principal  poets  of  the  time,  such  as  Abd 
Tammam,  al-Bohtori,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  composed  poems  in  hotiour 
of  these  two  brothers:  one  of  Abd  Tammam ’s  finest  passaj’cs  is  the  following, 
from  a kastda  addressed  to  Sulaimim  : 
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Family  of  Wihbt  I and  every  man  of  education  shall  follow  the  path  in  which  you 
tread.  For  you  ray  heart  (longttk.)  as  the  liver  parched  with  thirst  [longeth  for  water] ; 
but  for  the  rest  of  men,  my  heart  is  as  the  hearts  of  others. 

A man  of  f;rcat  merit  said,  on  hearing  these  lines,  that  it  would  Itare  been 
more  appropriate  to  address  them  to  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who  alone 
were  worthy  of  being  praisetl  in  such  terms.  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb  died  in  pri- 
.son,  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  Safar,  A.  II.  272  (.August,  A.  D.  885),  or  by  ano- 
ther account  in  271.  At-Tabari  savs  in  his  History  that  he  died  on  Tuesday, 
the  17lh  of  the  month,  in  the  prison  where  be  was  conlined  by  the  order  of 
al-Muwaflak  Talha,  the  father  of  the  khalif  al-Motadid.  The  poet  al-Dohtori 
eompo.sed  the  following  verses  on  Sulaiman  ; 

His  resolutions  are  followed  by  a prompt  execution,  and  his  intelli{;pncc  discovers 
plainly  to  him  all  things  bidden . That  which  is  out  of  his  sight  is  held  present  in  bis 
mind,  and  when  bis  eyes  slumber,  bis  mind  is  awake. 

This  idea  has  been  frequently  employed  by  |>oets ; it  is  thus  that  Aus  Ibn  Hajar 
al-Taroimi  (8),  an  ante-islamic  poet,  has  said  : 

soil  tATien  the  man  of  penetration  thinks  of  you,  be  may  be  said  to  see  and  to  hear  you. 

The  same  idea  has  been  thus  variotisly  expressed  by  dilTerent  poets  : 

♦ 

He  foresees  so  well  the  results  of  an  affiair,  that  they  might  be  thought  to  have  al- 
ready informed  him  [of  their  eomtny] . 

He  foresees  so  well  the  results  of  an  aRair,  that  by  his  good  jadgment  he  might  be 
said  to  witness  occurrences  before  they  come  to  pass. 

He  knows  so  well  the  course  of  events,  that  be  may  be  said  to  have  his  eye  fixed  upon 
to-morrow. 

When  hearts  hold  secret  converse,  (you  know  what  passes  in  them)  as  if  you  saw 
them  plainly. 

The  dilferenl  manners  of  expressing  this  single  idea  would  form  a long  chap- 
ter, and  we  shall  not  expatiate  farther  on  the  subject. — Sulaiman  Oiled  succes- 
sively dilTcrcnt  places  in  the  public  oflice&of  government,  and  was  raised  to  the 
vi/.irat,  which  he  occupied  till  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  and  death. — It  is 
relaterl  that  the  khalif  al-Wathik  once  turned  towards  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kliasib  (9) 
the  kdtih,  and  recited  to  him  lhe.se  lines  (o/  an  ancient  poet)  -. 
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Two  persons,  bolh  of  them  rich,  are  my  debtors,  and  had  God  so  willed,  they  had 
paid  me  before  this.  One  of  them,  0 my  friends  I is  Omni  Amr;  as  for  the  other,  ask 
me  not  her  name. 

Sulaiinan,  on  being  inrormed  of  the  ciiciirastance,  exclaimed  ; “ Mav  God 
‘‘  protect  me!  by  0mm  Amr  is  meant  Ahmad  llm  al-Khasib,  and  bv  the  olfu-r 
“ it  is  I who  am  designated.”  And  such  was  really  the  ease,  the  khalif  having 
confiscated  their  property  a few  days  afterwards  (10).  When  Sulaiman  was  pro- 
moted to  the  vizirat,  (or  by  another  account,  when  his  son  Ubaid  Allah  was 
raised  to  that  post,)  the  following  verses  were  written  to  him  hy  Obaid  Allah, 
the  son  of  Alid  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  (whose  life  will  he  found  farther  on)  : 

Fortune  refused  us  her  favours,  but  showed  her  kindness  for  ns  in  granting  them  to 
those  whom  we  love  and  esteem.  And  I said  to  her;  “Complete  thy  ben^cenec  to- 
“ wards  them,  and  leave  us  in  neglect ; important  business  should  be  done  first." 

(1)  The  family  of  SuIaimAq  was  originally  Chrislian,  but  had  embraced  Ulamiira.  — ^FaftAr  US. 

No.  8M,  fol.  23ft].  The  father  of  his  anrestor  KUil  bore  the  oameof  Malta  iJffo(lAete). 

(2)  This  name  is  written  with  the  vowel-points  in  the  Fihrtu.  The  beginning  of  thii  article  to  the  word^ 
\Vi  Aava  airtady  ttattd  is  copied  verbq«m  from  that  work. 

(3)  The  orthography  and  true  pronunciation  of  this  name  are  uncertain. 

(4)  Valid  Ihn  Omar  Ibn  Ilubairn,  governor  of  Irak  foe  MarwAn  Ibn  Uubamroad.  fought  for  his  master  till 
ibe  last,  and  held  out  in  WAsit  eleven  months  against  AbO  Jaafar  al*Manihr.  It  was  only  on  learning  the 
death  of  bis  sovereign  that  be  surrendered.— (See  Wicc's  Ae^ospert.) 

(5)  ItAkh,  when  a boy,  was  a slave  to  SallAm  aUAbrasb,  by  whom  he  was  employed  as  a rook,  and  who 

sold  him  to  al-Molasira  in  the  year  190  (A.  D.  ftli^  . Being  possessed  of  great  courage,  he  was  raised  to 
places  of  the  highest  authority  by  that  prince  and  by  his  succesior  al-WAthik.  lie  w as  named  commander  of 
the  household  troops  at  Sarr^maiin-rAa,  and  it  was  by  his  band  and  in  his  house  that  persons  con- 

demned to  death  by  al-Motasim  were  esecuted.  Under  al-Mutawakkil  he  held  the  rank  of  commandcr-in- 
chief,  general  of  the  Msghribin  and  Turkish  guard,  grand-treasurer,  postmaster-general,  grand-chamberlain, 
and  governor  of  Baghdad ; but  a circumstance  happened  which  inspired  the  khalif  with  the  utmost  dread  of 
his  powerful  favourite.  They  had  been  both  drinking  together,  and  al-Mutawakkil,  healed  with  wine,  in- 
sulted ItAkh  so  grossly,  that  the  offended  ofllcer  threatened  to  lake  bii^  life.  The  nett  morning  the  khalif 
was  reminded  of  the  scene,  and  offered  an  apology  for  what  bad  passed,  but  some  lime  after,  ha  proeured'a 
person  who  suggested  to  Itisb  the  propriety  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  The  permission  of  al- 
Mouwakkil  having  been  obtained,  he  left  Baghdad  preceded  by  all  the  troops,  clothed  in  a pelisse  of 
honour,  and  authorised  to  etercise  the  supreme  authority  in  every  town  through  which  he  pasted.  On  bis 
return,  in  tbe  month  of  M'l-Vaada,  A.  H.  130  July,  A.  D.  845),  be  was  received  with  great  honour  at 
Baghdad  by  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim,  wbo  bad  been  nominated  governor  of  that  city  In  the  interval,  and  who 
now  invited  him,  in  the  roost  pressing  manner,  to  come  and  stop  at  his  palace.  Itikb  hesitated,  but 
yielding  at  length  to  Ibn  Ibrahim's  solicitations,  he  went  in.  ai\d  at  the  same  moment  ifac  guard  of  four 
hundred  young  slaves  who  always  aoeompaoled  him  were  shut  out.  lUkb  was  immediately  cast  Into 
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rluiot  and  deprived  of  every  ooartsbmeDt  till  be  eipired.  after  wbicb  wilfleiiei  were  broufht  in  to  etamine 
hif  body  and  depoae  ibal  be  bad  died  a natural  death.^dbn  ai-AtbIr.  Ibn  Sbukr.)  Tbe  latter  hiitorian 
ralU  lllkli  tht  tword  of  the  khali/k'  vengeance  ■UliU  i.i  -.'l  • a title  aimilar  to  that  already 

iMticed,  page  347.  and  which  ii  now  lufliciently  explained  by  the  obaervation  of  Ibn  al-AtbIr  in  tbe  foregoing 
extract.  At  tbe  siege  of  AmmOriya,  A.  H.  223.  Itikb  eommanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Moflhn  army,  and 
in  the  year  225  be  was  appointed  governor  of  Tenen.— >(Ibn  al-Athlr.)  HU  name  U differently  pointed  In  tbe 
MSS.,  It  is  found  written  ^L>j  AtgtUik,  Hdkk,  and  Haniaker  suggests,  in  bis  work  enti> 

lied  Expeditio  adveriui  Dymyatham,  p.  120,  that  tbe  true  reading  may  be  InokA,  a word  still  employed  by 
the  Uzbeks  to  signify  prince  or  emir.  In  the  autograph  MS.  it  is  written 
igi  Asbnis,  one  of  al-Motasim'i  generals,  eonmanded  tbe  van  of  tbe  Muslims  at  tbe  siege  of  AmmOriya. 
Ill  the  year  225,  he  married  bU  daughter  to  Afsbln.  the  general  who  conquered  BAbek  al-Ehurrami.  Be 
tiled  A.  H.  230  (A.  D.  (Ibn  al-Alhtr.)—See  also  Freylag's  Selaeta  ex  Bietoria  Bafebi,  p.  B4- 

(7)  See  note  (4),  page  33. 

iff)  Aus  Ibn  Bajar  was  a contemporary  of  abHutaiya  and  NIbigha  al>daadi. 
fV>  Ahmad  Ibn  al-KbasIb  became  viilr  to  al-Huntaslr,  A,  H.248  [A.  D.  862-^). 

(tO!  At  that  lime  the  governors  of  tbe  prorinces  conbded  M their  Adfibs,  or  secreiarieo,  tbe  duty  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  enormous  fortunes  w hich  some  of  them  acquired  in  tbe  exercise  of  thU  office  ei- 
riled,  more  than  once,  the  aridity  of  tbe  court  of  Baghdad.  Tbe  peculators  were  then  cast  into  prison, 
put  to  the  torture,  and  obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums  before  recovering  tbelr  liberty.  An  Instance  of  this  miy 
be  (bund  in  the  dnnoli  of  Abd  'l*Fedl  under  tbe  year  230-  SulalmAn  Ibn  Wabb  was  one  of  tbe  Adribs  impri- 
Ironed  that  very  year,  and  be  had  to  pay  four  hundred  tbouiaod  dinars  for  his  deliverance.  He  was  then  in 
the  service  of  ItAkb.  His  brother  abHasan  was  confined  with  him,  but  obtained  bis  liberty  at  a much 
cheaper  rate;  fourteen  thousand  dinars  irere  all  be  was  obliged  to  refund.  — (Ibn  al-Athlr.)  See  also  Ibn 
Sbukr,  Tul.  TUI.  p.  55 

p 


SINJAR  IBN  MALAKSHAH. 

Abu  ’i-lUrith  Sinjar  Ibn  Malakshab  Ibn  Alp-Arsl&ii  Ibn  Dawud  Ibn  Mikail 
llm  SaljAk  Ibn  Dakak  was  sultan  of  Khorasan,  Ghazna,  and  Ma-wara-an-Nabr 
['J’ransoriana) ; prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  from  the  pulpits  of  Arabian 
and  Persian  Irak,  Adarbijan,  Arran,  Armenia,  Syria,  Mosul,  Diar  Bakr,  Diar 
Babia  and  the  two  sacred  cities  {Mekka  and  Medina) ; money  was  struck  in 
bis  name  from  one  extremity  of  the  Moslim  empire  to  the  other,  and  tbe  titles 
(if  ns-SuIUn  al-Aazam  (t/ie  pmverfid  sultan)  Moizz  ad-din  (jhe  exaller  of  tUe 
faith)  were  conferred  upon  him.  His  noble  spirit  and  his  liberality  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  of  princes;  it  is  said  that,  during  five  successive  mornings. 
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he  launched  into  every  species  of  benelicence  and  gave  away  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dinars  (1),  besides  horses,  pelisses,  and  other  valuable  objects.  His  trea- 
surer stated  his  conviction  that  the  riches  contained  in  his  master’^  treasury 
surpassed  what  had  ever  been  possesse<l  l)y  any  of  the  Persian  kings  {Cliosroes): 

“ I one  day  told  him,”  said  he,  “ that  among  liis  stores  wert;  one  tliousand  satin 
“dresses,  and  I requested  him  to  look  at  them;  taking  his  silence  for  a proof 304) 
“of  his  consent,  I displayed  Uiem  all  before  him,  saying:  ‘Why  not  look  at 
“what  belongs  to  you?  why  not  praise  Almighty  God  for  the  favours  and 
“ bounties  he  has  conferred  upon  you?’  On  this  he  extolled  his  Creator,  and 
“ observed  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  a prince  like  him  to  have  it  said 
“ {that  he  hoarded)  riches  on  riches.  He  then  gave  orders  to  introduce  his 
“ emirs,  and  he  .shared  all  the  dresses  among  them.  He  possessed  also  one 
“ thousand  and  thirty  [H>iinds  weight  (/•«//)  of  precious  stones;  a thing  un- 
“ heard  of  in  the  history  of  any  other  prince."  The  authority  of  Sinjarand  his 
good  fortune  kept  constantly  increasing  till  the  year  5-'*8  (A.  D.  1153-4),  when 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ghozz  (2),  a [leoplcof  Turkish  origin. 

The  history  of  this  event  is  well  known  (.3).  It  was  then  that  the  jurisconsult 
Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  fell  a martyr. 

The  power  of  Sinjar  was  broken  by  the.se  invaders;  they  tore  his  kingdom  asun- 
der, obtained  possession  of  Naisapiir  and  massacred  a countless  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants.  Sinjar  remained  with  them  a prisoner  five  years,  and  during  the 
interval,  the  kingdom  of  Khnrasan  was  dissolved  and  the  city  of  Marw  fell  into 
the  power  of  Khowarezm  Shah  (4;.  He  at  length  elTecled  his  escape,  and  hav- 
ing returned  to  Khorasan,  he  collected  his  partisans  at  Marw,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  recovering  his  throne  when  the  term  prescrilied  to  his  life  came  to  its 
expiration.  He  was  born  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  47‘J  (November, 

A.  D.  1080),  in  the  environs  of  Sinjar,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  circum- 
stance that  he  received  his  name.  His  father,  the  sultan  Malak  Shah,  happened 
to  stop  at  that  city  on  his  passage  tlirough  Diar  Kabia,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  birth  of  a son  ; on  which  he  ordered  him  to  be  called  Sinjar.  In 
the  year  490  (A.  D.  1097),  Sinjar  became  the  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Bark- 
yilrdk  (xce  his  life,  /jag’s  251),  and  in  512  (A.D.  1118-9)  he  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  empire.  Having  escaped  from  his  captivity  among  the  Ghozz,  he 
died  at  Marw  on  Monday,  the  14lh  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  A.  H.  552  (April,  A.  D. 
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1157)  and  was  interred  in  that  city.  TheSelJuk  dynasty  in  Khorasan  ceased 
witli  his  existence,  and  most  of  his  kinf'dom  fell  into  the  |>osscssion  of  Ktiowa- 
rezm  Sh^  Aisiz  ILn  Muhammad  Ibn  Aiiushtikin,  llie  grandfather  of  Tukush 
KJiowarezm  Shah. — Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fliriki  {native  and  historian  of  Maiydfd- 
rikin)  states,  in  his  History,  that  Sinjar  died  in  the  year  .555  (A.  D.  1 ICO):  God 
knows  best ! 


(1)  The  dinar  of  (hai  lime  may  poaaesi  an  inlriniic  value  of  about  nine  or  ten  xhillingc. 
ft]  Ibn  KbalUkln  calU  iben  the  Aghazu  thia  U the  ainftular  of  the  word  ; GAo:z  it  the  plural.  Ibn  Khab 
d0n  name*  tbem  the  AgkxAz,  which  «ord  U the  plural  of  the  plural  form  ghoii. 

(3)  See  Ab6  ’l-FedA’t  Annalt.  year  SIS. 

(4)  For  the  history  of  Kbomlrerro  Sh4h  Atsii  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  AndthUkln.  see  Price's  Aatrotpeer. 
ToJ.  11.  page  300. 


SAHL  AT-TUSTARI. 

Abu  Muhammad  Sahl  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yunus  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Rafi  at-Tustari,  a celebrated  saint  and  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  surpassed 
all  {the  Sufis)  of  his  time  in  the  practices  [of  n^stic  devotion).  He  became 
acquainted  witli  the  shaikh  Zii  'n-Mun  (1)  at  Mekka.  The  mortifications 
which  he  practised  were  excessive,  and  the  command  which  he  acquired  {over 
his  passions  and  worldly  inclinations)  was  extreme.  From  the  following 
relation,  made  by  himself,  it  ap|iears  that  it  was  his  maternal  uncle  Muhammad 
Ibn  Sawwar  who  was  the  cause  of  his  entering  on  the  path  of  the  devout  life : 
“ My  uncle  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘ Why  dost  thou  not  call  to  mind  God  thy 
“ creator?’ — ‘ How,’  said  I,  ‘ must  1 call  him  to  mind ?'  — ‘On  rolling  tliyself 
“ up  in  thy  clothes  [when  going  to  sleep),  say  three  times  with  thy  heart ; 
“ God  is  with  me!  God  is  looking  on  me!  God  is  witnessing  my  conduct! 
“ and  let  not  thy  tongue  move  to  pronounce  these  words.’  For  some  nights  I 
“ did  as  he  told  me  and  1 then  informed  him  of  it.  ‘ Repeat  the  words  seven 
“ limes  every  night,’  was  his  answer.  This  I did  and  1 informed  him  again. 
“ ‘Repeat  tliem  eleven  times  every  night,’  said  ho.  1 followed  his  advice,  and 
“a  sweetness  fell  into  my  heart.  A year  afterwards  my  uncle  said  to  me.* 


^ 1^:. 
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“ ‘Keep  in  mind  what  I taught  thee  and  persevere  in  it  till  thou  enterest  into 
“ the  grave;  for  il  will  profit  thee  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.'  During 
“ some  years  I continued  the  practice  and  found  therefrom  a sweetness  in  my 
“ inmost  self.  Then  one  dav  my  uncle  said  to  me ; ‘ O Sahl  t he  with  whom 
“ God  is,  on  whom  God  looketh,  and  whose  conduct  God  witnesMth,  is  dis-  .to? 
“ otiedient  unto  him  ! licware  of  disoliedicnce.’  ” Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  devotional  career.  He  dwelt  for  some  time  at  Ahhadan  and  also  at 
Rasra,  in  which  city  he  died  in  the  month  of  Miiharram,  A.  11.  283  {Febmory- 
March,  A.  D.  896),  or  293  by  another  account.  Our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  men- 
tions, in  his  History,  that  8ahl  was  liom  A.  H.  200  (A.  D.  815-6);  others 
sav  201,  at  Tustar — Tuslari  means  belonging  to  Tustar,  which  is  a town  of 
the  canton  of  al-AhwAz  in  Khuzistan.  This  place,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Shushtar,  contains  the  tomb  of  al-Bara  Ihn  \Ulik  (2). 

it)  Sre  till  life,  p>sr  SSI. 

(1)  Al-B»>  tbii  Mtlik  tbn  •n-Nidr^^.aJt,  (tio  brolhn  of  Anal  Ibn  Mtllk.  «a<  camel-trader  rtddO  U Ibe 
Propbet,  and  cilemporired  U>  him  acripa  of  poetrf  \rajas)  when  on  bia  joiirnopi  and  mttllarp  «pedlilona.  He 
fiHjgbl  at  alt  hia  battlca  and  aignalitod  biinaclf  by  hli  braiery,  having  kilted,  in  ainglo  combat,  during  the 
course  of  hia  life,  ooc  hundred  inOdcl  warriors,  lie  fell  a martyr  to  the  cause  of  Islaroism  at  a batUe  fought 
near  Tuiur.  A.  II.  20  t.-(Abd  ’l-Mahtiio's  ftujtm;  Star  oa.Safa/’.)- Al-Darl  was  one  of  the  aht  oi..5«ifa. 

— (See  Abb  •|-Fed»’s  Annals,  year  II;  De  Secy's  Vorlrf,  p.328.)— Tbe  hddl  ilm.,  or  camel -ditrer,  enran- 

ragn  them  by  his  song,  and  al-Bart  had  so  sweet  a voice  that  on  passing  through  placea  where  there  were 
women,  tbe  Prophet  used  to  ailcaco  him.  saying  i Takt  ran  af  tha  gUua  pktaU,  ; aliuding 

probably  to  the  supposed  frailty  of  tbe  female  acs. 


ABU  HATIM  AS-SIJISTANI. 


Ahii  Halim  Sahl  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othmiin  Ihn  Yazid  al-Jushami  as-Sijis- 
lani,  a grammarian,  philologer,  and  reader  oi  the  Koran,  was  the  most  learned 
man  of  Basra,  in  which  city  he  had  settled.  Master  of  all  die  branches  of 
liclles-leltres,  he  had  for  pupils  Ihn  Diiraid,  al-Miiltarrad,  and  others,  (who 
ttrrr  afterwards)  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.  He  read  twic^  through 
Sibawaih's  Book,  under  the  tuition  of  al-Akhfash ; this  he  mentioned  to  al-Mu- 
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harrad,  who  declared  that  he  heard  him  say  so.  Much  of  the  oral  information 
which  he  communicated  to  his  pupils  had  been  received  by  him  from  Aim  Zaid 
al-Ansari,  AbA  Obaida,  and  al-Asmai.  He  was  versed  in  philology  and  poetry, 
skilled  in  prosody,  and  an  able  clucidator  of  obscure  expressions.  In  the  com- 
position of  poetry  he  displayed  considerable  talent,  but  his  acuteness  as  a gram- 
marian was  so  inferior  that,  whenever  he  met  Abu  Othman  al-INlar.ini  at  the 
house  of  Isa  Ibn  Jaafar  aUHashimi,  he  either  pretended  business  or  hurried  out 
of  the  room  to  avoid  answering  any  grammatical  questions  which  the  other 
might  propose  to  him.  He  led  a chaste  and  holy  life;  every  day  he  gave  a 
dinar  in  alms,  and  every  week  he  read  the  Koran  through.  Some  of  his  poeti- 
cal pieces  are  very  good,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  lines  addressed  by  him  to 
AbA  ’i-Abbas  al-Mubarrad,  who  frequented  his  lessons  and  studied  assiduously 
under  him.  Al-Mub\irrad  was  then  a youth  of  great  beauty  (I).  AbA  Hatim 
said  to  his  pupils:  “If  you  wish  to  commit  a secret  to  paper,  write  it  down 
“ with  new  milk  ; the  words  will  appear  when  the  hot  ashes  of  burnt  paper 
“ arc  sprinkled  over  tliem.  Or  write  with  a solution  of  white  zdj  {sulphate  of 
“ iron) ; the  words  will  become  visible  when  tlie  paper  is  sprinkled  with  an 
“ infusion  of  nutgalls.  Or  else  write  with  the  latter,  and  you  may  revive  the 
“ writing  by  means  of  the  zdj.”  The  following  is  a list  of  his  works;  The 
Koran  analysed  grammatically ; on  the  faulty  expressions  employed  by  the  vul- 
gar;, on  birds;  on  the  genders;  on  plants;  on  ibe  words  terminated  by  a long 
or  by,a  short  on  the  difference  between  the  names  given  to  the  members  of 
the  human  frame  and  those  of  animals  (2);  on  the  readings  of  the  Koran;  a 
308  work  called  al-Mahdli  wa  ’l-Mahddi  {3);  on  elegance  of  expression;  on  the 
date-tree;  on  those  words  which  have  contrary  significations;  on  the  bow, 
arrow,  and  dart ; on  the  sword  ; on  the  spear;  on  the  coat  of  mail ; on  the  horse ; 
on  wild  beasts ; on  reptiles;  satirical  pieces;  on  the  grain  when  growing  up;  on 
the  human  frame;  on  the  cases  in  which  two  letters  must  be  united  into  one  (A); 
on  bicstings  and  new  milk;  on  the  vine;  on  winter  and  summer;  on  bees  and 
honey;  on  camels;  "on  herbage;  on  abundance  and  sterility;  on  the  did'erenccs 
which  existed  between  the  first  copies  of  the  Koran,  etc.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  his  poetry  : 

They  Id  that  handsome  face  appear,  and  then  blame  those  who  arc  tempted.  If 
they  wish  ns  to  be  enntineni,  let  them  veil  that  handsome  face. 
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He  died  in  the  month  of  Muharram  (or  of  Rajah),  A.  H.  248  (March-April, 
A.D.  862),  at  Basra,  and  was  interred  in  the  centre  of  the  Musalla  (5);  the 
funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  Sulaiman  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Suiaiman  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  al-llAshimi,  who  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  city. — Jushdnti  is  derived  from  Jusham;  there  are  a 
number  of  tribes  bearing  this  name,  and  1 do  not  know  to  which  of  them  Abu 
HItim  belonged.  il' 

(f)  Tfae  origioal  leit  €«DUiot  here  fome  rerset  composed  b;  Sabi  on  al-Mubarrad.  Tbej  oonUia 
preaiion  of  a ilroog  plalooic  affection,  but  they  cannot  nttb  propriety  be  iranilated.  : 

(2i  See  page  572.  note  (A). 

f$}  This  title  meaiiB  ttopt  md  commeficetnenlf.  Hajji  Khalifa  does  not  notice  the  work,  and  mere  conjec- 
tures respecting  its  subject  would  be  useless. 

(4)  See  M.  de  Saej's  (irammciire  oro&e.  tom.  I.  pages  23  et  S3,  etc.  , ' 

The  Jfusdf/a  (pfoce  of  praytr)  is  a place  in  the  open  air  where  public  prayers  are  said  on  the  two  great 
Moslim  fesUvals.^See  M.  de  Secy’s  CAre«/omarAf«.  tome  I,  page  101. 

' y I 

»•  • • A’ 


ABU  L-FATH  SAHL  AL-ARGHlYAMt  n 

Abd  '1-Fath  Sahl  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  al-Arghiyani,  a doctor  of  (be  sect  of 
as^Shtfi.  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  mortified  life,  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Marw  under  the  shaikh  Abd  Ali  's-Sinji  (1),  and  then  received  lessons 
from  the  kadi  Husain  al-Marwarrddi  (2),  with  whose  system  of  doctrine  he  be- 
came so  well  acquainted,  that  his  master  declared  that  no  one  knew  it  better. 
He  then  went  to  Naisapdr  and  read  over  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  iindei' 
the  tuition  of  the  Imam  al-Haramain  Abd  'l-Madli  'l-Juwaini,  at  whose  assem- 
blies he  maintained  discussions  with  general  approbation.  Having  then  re- 
turned to  Arghiyan,  he  fdled  the  place  of  kadi  for  some  years,  holding  at  the 
same  time  a most  exemplary  conduct  and  walking  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 
He  tlien  made  the  pilgrimage  and  became  acquainted  with  the  great  doctors  of 
Irak,  Hijaz,  and  al-Jihal  {Persian  Irak),  from  whom  he  received  some  Tradi- 
tions and  to  whom  he  communicated  others.  On  quitting  Mekka,  he  went  to  • 
visit  the  Sdfi  (3)  shaikh  al-IIasan  a$-Simnani,  by  whom  be  was  adviaed  to 
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discontinue  the  practice  of  discussinj;  points  of  the  law;  he  followed  this  coun- 
sel, and  having  given  up  the  place  of  kadi,  he  confined  himself  to  his  house  and 
lived  in  solitude.  He  then  built  with  his  own  money  a little  Sufi  convent,  in 
which  he  went  to  reside  and  where  he  remained,  composing  works  and  prac- 
tising devotion  till  his  death.  He  expired  on  the  first  day  of  Muharram,  A.  II. 
499  ^September, xV.  D.  1 105),  as  he  was  just  awaking  from  one  of  hisecstacies  (4). 
He  is  the  author  of  that  collection  of  legal  decisions  which  is  called  the  Fatdwa 
Arghiydniya  (5).  He  had  heard  the  lessons  of  some  eminent  doctors,  such  as 
Aim  liakr  al-Baihaki  (6),  Nasir  al-Marwazi  (7),  and  .Ahd  al-Ghafir  Ismail  al- 
Farisi,  tlie  author  of  the  Majma  ’i-Cihardib,  the  supplement  to  the  History  of 
Naisapiir  and  other  works. — drghiydni  means  belonging  to  Arghiydn,  which 
is  a tract  of  country  in  the  dependencies  of  Naisapur,  containing  a number  of 
villages. 

(II  8e«  his  lirs,  page  4IB. 

(2]  Sef  his  life,  p«se  418. 

(3)  The  word  odn/  . (/Ae  knottituf),  here  rendered  hj  SAfi,  is  a lechniesl  term  of  mrslic  theology. 

It  sigoiGrs  one  who  has  attained  to  the  Itnowiedge  of  the  dirine  essence  and  attributes. — See  the  Vit$  det 
SAfit  par  DjAmi,  in  the  .VoUrei  el  Exiraiti.  tom.  XII.  p.  .123. 

(4;  See  the  meaning  of  the  word  AdJ  ciplaioed  in  note  (4),  page  190. 

(5)  See  howeser  what  our  author  says  on  this  subyeet  in  the  life  of  AbO  Nasr  Muhannnad  al-ArgblyAni. 

(6)  See  bis  life,  page  37. 

(71  Abo  'bFaih  NAsir  Ibn  al-lluialn  al4)mari  abMarwaai.  an  eminent  professor  and  doctor  of  the  seel  of 
as.ShAn,  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  and  a descendant  from  the  khalif  Omar  Ibn  sl-KhatlAb.  The 
relebrated  Adjts  al-Baihalti  was  one  of  hit  disciples.  He  himself  bad  studied  at  Marw  under  al.ftaflAI.  and  at 
Nalsapur  under  AbO  '|.Taiyib  as-SOiOki.  He  was  an  eicellent  professor,  mwflt,  and  controsertlst.  He  ter- 
minated a life  of  modest  porerty  and  virtue  in  the  month  of  ZO  'l-Kaada,  A.  U.  444  tUarch,  A.  D.  10331. — 
[Tab.  a»~Sbdfiytn.) 


ABU  T-TAIYIB  SAHL  AS-SOLUKI. 

Abu  ’l-Taiyib  Sahl  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaimiin  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulai- 
roan  as-Soltiki,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  was  a native  of  Nais.ipur.  We 
shall  give  the  life  of  his  father  and  the  rest  of  his  genealogy  under  the  letter  M. 

309  Abu  ’t-Taiyib  was  mufti  of  Naisapur  and  son  of  ihe  (former)' mufti  of  that 
city ; he  studied  jurisprudence  under  his  father  Abu  Sahl  as-Soluki,  who  was 
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still  living  when  he  received  the  title  of  chief  doctor  of  the  law  (imam).  It  is 
universally  allowed  that  for  learning  and  the  strict  observance  of  religion  he  stood 
without  a rival.  He  reoeiv€-d  Traditions  from  his  father,  from  Muhammad  llm 
Yakuh  al-Asamm,  from  Ihn  Musatlir,  and  from  others  of  the  same  class ; he  was 
also  a profound  jurisconsult,  a learned  philologist,  and  an  able  dogmatic  theo- 
logian. His  disciples  gained  much  instruction  from  the  traditional  learning 
which  he  imparted  to  them,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  made  his  course  of 
lectures,  upwards  of  five  hundred  inkhoms  were  in  service  (the  number  »J 
t/w.fe  who  took  notes  being  so  great).  He  was  the  most  eminent  professor  and 
imam  (1)  of  tlic  age,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  doctors  of  Naisapiir  received 
their  information.  His  death  took  place  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  .187 
(Jan.-Feb.  A. I).  997);  it  is  stateil,  however,  bv  Abd  Yala  al  Khalili  in  his  Irshdd, 
that  he  died  in  the  Ix^giniiing  of  the  year  402  (2). — “Soluki  is  derived  from 
Sohik” — such  iS  the  sole  observation  made  on  this  word  by  as-Samani  (in 
Ansab).  It  is  related  by  Abd  al-\Vahid  al-I.,akhmi  that  a soreness  having  fallen 
on  Sahl's  eyes,  his  friends  used  to  go  and  recite  pieces  of  poetry  and  relate  his- 
torical anecdotes  in  his  presence,  a thing  customary  in  such  cases,  and  that  the 
shaikh  Abd  Alid  ar-Rahman  as-Sulami  (3)  said  to  him  : “ Imam!  if  your  eyes 
“ could  see  your  face,  they  would  be  healed  (4).”  With  this  compliment  Sahl 
was  highly  pleased,  and  observed  that  he  never  received  one  more  flattering. 
On  the  deatli  of  his  father  Muhammad  Ibn  Sulaiman,  the  following  verses  of 
condolence  were  addressed  to  him  by  Abd  ’n-Nasr  Ibn  Alid  al-Jabbar; 

Who  will  bear  from  me,  afflicted  and  lamenting,  a message  to  one  who,  by  his  learn- 
ing, is  the  first  of  all.  [Ttll  Aim)  that  patience  under  affliction  best  becomes  the  man 
whose  legal  decisions  are  (just)  as  the  judgments  of  God. 

(I)  S5,  note  (t). 

Al-Yin  sim)  al-OtbiDAiii  pUre  bis  deith  in  A.  H.  404. 

(9)  Thii  perton  mu»i  not  be  confounded  oUb  t celebrated  korto^rcider  of  tbc  Mine  nune,  noiioed  in  tbr 
life  of  Akiim  ibn  Abi  NujOd.— See  yoI.  II.  of  thi«  work. 

(4)  Tbu  li  somewhtt  enalogoiu  to  the  eiprcMioo : A light  of  joo  ti  good  for  »ore  e;esv 
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SHAWAR. 

Abu  Shujaa  Shawar  (I)  as-Saadi  {member  of  the  tribe  of  Saad)  was  the  son  of 
Mujir  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Ashair  Ibn  Shfis  Ibn  Mu(]bitb  Ilin  Habib  Ibn  al-Harilh  Ibn 
Rabia  Ibn  ^akhnas  (‘i^:  Ibn  Abi  Duwaib  AIkI  Allah. — Ibn  Abi  Ihiwaib  was  the 
father  of  Halinia,  who  nursed  the  Prophet  on  the  same  milk  with  her  daughter 
as-Shaima.  The  father  of  as-Shaima  was  al-IIarilh  Ibn  Abd  al-Ozza  Ibn  Rifaa 
Ibn  Malign  ; it  was  she  who  was  carrying  Muhammad  in  her  arms  when  he  bit 
her,  and  she  showed  him  the  mark,  {many  years  later,)  when  she  went  to  see 
him.  Some  say  the  real  name  of  llm  Ahi  Uuwaib  was  Alid  Allah  Ibn  al-Hlirith 
Ibn  Sbihna  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Rizatn  Ibn  Nasira  Ibn  Kusaiya  Ibn  INasr  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Bakr  Ibn  Ilawazin.  The  government  of  Ipper  Egypt  had  been  confided  to 
Shawar  by  as-Salih  Ibn  Riizzik,  al-Aadid's  vizir,  who,  when  wounded  (3)  and 
on  the  point  of  death,  reproached. himself  with  three  faults;  the  first,  his  no- 
mination of  Shawar;  the  second,  his  having  built  the  mosque  which  bears  his 
own  name,  and  is  situated  at  the  Zawila  Gale ; because  it  niiglit  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  defence  of  Cairo  against  a besieger;  and  the  third,  his 
310  having  led  his  troops  as  far  as  Bilbais,  and  returning  back  after  spending  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  dinars  upon  tliem,  instead  of  tnarching  into 
Syria,  taking  Jerusalem  and  eradicating  the  jiower  of  the  Franks.  Shawar 
then  established  his  authority  in  Upper  F.gypt,  and  as  his  ambition,  noble  spirit, 
and  bravery  were  equally  conspicuous,  Salih's  last  advice  to  his  son  {and  suc- 
cessor) al-Aadil  Ruzzik  was,  that  he  should  neither  attempt  to  molest  him  nor 
let  any  change  appear  in  his  conduct  towards  him ; Shawar  being  a person  whose 
fidelity  could  not  be  trusted,  and  who  might  revolt  when  it  was  least  expected. 

It  would  be  loo  long  to  relate  how  Salih's  apprehensions  were  justified;  {we 
shall  merely  state  that)  Shawar  left  Upper  Egypt,  and  traversing  the  Oasis  and 
the  deserts,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  Tardja,  a village  near  Alexandria,  whence 
he  marched  to  Cairo.  He  entered  that  city  on  Sunday,  tlie  22nd  of  Miiharram, 

A.  H.  5.')8  (January,  A.D.  1 1G3),  and  having  put  al-Aadil  to  death,  he  look  pos- 
session of  the  vizirat  which  had  thus  liecome  vacant,  and  got  all  the  authority 
into  his  own  hands.  Al-Aadil  had  fled  from  Cairo  with  his  family  on  the  20th  4 
of  Muharram,  during  the  night  {but  had  been  pursued  and  made  prisoner.) 
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The  same  year,  in  the  mnntli  of  Ramadan,  Shavar  proeeeiW  to  Syria  witli  the 
intention  of  soliciting  succour  from  (Nur  ad-iliti)  Mahmud  Ibn  Zinki,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  countrv : he  had  been  driven  from  Cairo  by  Abu  'l-Ashlial  Dirghani 
Ibn  Aiimir  Ihn  Siwar  al  Lakhmi  al-Mundiri  (4),  suriiamed  Faris  al-Muslimin 
{the  cavalier  of  the  Moslims).  This  Arab,  who  was  prefect  of  the  palace  (5).  Itad 
assembler!  a great  number  of  adherents,  and  having  attacked  and  defeated  Sha- 
war,  he  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Cairo,  and  slew  his  son  Tai.  He  then  installed 
himself  in  the  vir.irat;  it  having  become  the  custom  of  Egypt  that  the  victor  should 
take  the  place  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  well  known  that  Mur  ad-din  sent  the 
emir  Asad  ad-dIn  Shirkuh  to  assist  Sbawar;  we  need  not  therefore  enter  into 
longer  details  on  the  subject  (G),  and  it  finally  occurred  that  Mur  ad-din  after 
having  entered  Egypt  three  times,  as  may  lie  seen  in  his  life,  slew  Shawar  on 
VV'edncsday,  the  17lh  or  1 8th  of  tlie  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  564  (January,  A.  D.  1160). 
Shawar  was  interred  in  the  funeral  chapel  erected  over  his  son  Tai,  and  which  is 
situated  in  the  lesser  Karafa,  near  the  tomb  of  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil.  He  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  emir  I/z  ad-din  Jurdik,  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Nur  ad-din’s.  Ar- 
Ruhi  (7)  .states,  in  his  Tuhfat  ai-Khulafd,  that  he  was  slain  hy  the  sultan  Salah 
ad-din,  who  was  then  accompanying  his  uncle  Asad  ad-din,  and  that  this  event 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  15lh  of  the  first  Jumada,  in  the  year  above  men- 
tioned; and  Ihn  Shaddad  says  in  his  5iraZ  Salah  ad-din  [%)•.  “When  Shliwar 
“ rode  forth  with  his  suite  to  meet  Asad  ad-din,  none  dared  to  attack  him 
“ except  Saliih  ad-din,  whow'ent  up  to  him,  and  tiding  beside  bim,  seized  him 
“ by  the  collar  and  ordered  his  men  to  fall  on.  The  troops  of  Shawar  took  to 
“ flight  and  their  camp  was  plundered;  as  for  himself,  he  was  taken  to  an  iso- 
“ lated  tent,  and  immediately  after,  there  arrived  a note  in  the  hand  writing 
“ of  tlie  chief  eunuch,  by  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  the  prisoner’s  head, 
“ in  conformity  to  their  usual  mode  of  treating  fallen  vizirs.  His  head  was 
“ therefore  cut  olT  and  forwarded  to  them,  on  which  they  sent  to  Asad  ad-din 
“ the  pelisse  (im’eslitare'j  of  the  vizirat.  Having  put  it  on,  he  entered  the 
“ city  and  was  inaugurated  as  vizir.  This  passed  on  the  17ih  of  the  latter  Rahi 
“ of  the  same  year.”  The  hdfz  Ibn  Asakir  says  in  his  History : “ Shawar  came 
“ to  solicit  Nur  ad  din’s  protection,  and  was  received  by  him  witli  high  honour 
“and  respect;  that  prince  sent  an  army  with  him  into  Egypt,  and  by  its  aid 
“ Shawar  slew  his  rival  (fiirghdm) ; he  did  not  however  fuIGI  any  of  his  engage- 
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“ menls,  and  he  siilweqiienily  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Franks,  olTering  a sum  of 
“ money  Ibr  assistance.  The  troops  of  Niir  ad-din  had  now  returned  to  Syria, 
“ and  the  king  of  the  Franks,  animated  with  the  secret  hope  of  getting  Egypt 
into  his  power,  inarched  as  far  as  Bilhais,  of  which  city  he  took  possession  in 
‘‘  his  own  name.  !Nur  nd-din  having  rei'eived  intelligenee  of  this  event,  dis- 
“ patclied  {.4sad ad-dm  Shirkuk  iviV/i)an  armyinto  the  country,  and  tlie  enemy, 
“ frustrated  in  tlicir  projects,  retired  on  his  approach.  Shawar’s  perfidy  now 
“ hccanic  evident;  he  wrote  to  the  enemy  for  assistance,  and  Shirkuh,  struck 
“ with  the  danger  to  which  such  ]ierversity  exposed  him,  pretended  to  be  unwell, 
“ on  which  Slnawar  went  to  see  him,  hut  was  attacked  and  killed  hy  Jurdik 
311  “ and  Burgiish,  both  mawlas  to  Niir  ad-din.  The  death  of  Shawar  was  cer- 
“ tainly  planned  hy  Salah  .ad-din  ; it  was  he  who  first  laid  violent  hands  on 
him.  Asad  ad-din  then  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  supreme 
“ authority;  the  doctrines  of  the  sunna  were  again  openly  professed  in  Egypt, 
“ and  the  khotba  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasidcs  after  a lapse  of  time 
“ which  precluded  all  hopes  of  its  re-cstablishmcnt.”  The  doctor  Omara  al- 
Yaninni,  whose  life  shall  come  later,  composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Sha- 
war, and  the  following  lines  are  taken  from  one  of  them  : 

Iron  recoils  from  iron,  but  ShAwar  never  recoils  from  defending  the  religion  of  Mu- 
hammad. Time  made  an  oath  to  produce  another  man  like  ShAwar  ; thy  oath  is  false. 
O Time  I expiate  therefore  thy  perjury. 

Omara  relates  that  at  the  jveriod  of  Shawar's  success  and  of  the  fall  of  the 
R'uzzik  family,  a niirnher  of  their  former  partisans  and  of  those  upon  wliom  they 
had  heaped  favours,  were  .isseinhled  around  Shawar  on  one  of  the  days  in  which 
he  held  a public  silting  to  receive  visiters,  and  that  they  attacked  the  character 
of  their  former  benefactors  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  their  new  master’s  favour. 
On  this  occasion,  Omara,  who  was  present  and  who  had  met  with  great  kindness 
fropi  Salih  Ihn  Kuzzik  and  his  son  al-A.idil  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  recited  to 
Shawar  the  following  verses : 

Thy  reign  has  restored  health  to  our  feverish  times,  and  the  evils  which  excited  the 
complaints  of  the  c|>ocli  have  disappeared.  The  [brilliant)  days  of  the  Ruzzlk  family 
have  passed  away;  their  praises  arc  heard  no  longer,  but  blame  ceaselh  not  [to  pursue 
them].  [It  it  note)  as  if  the  good  and  the  just  (9)  of  that  family  had  never  filled  yonder 
throne.  Here  are  those  who  roused  against  them  their  evil  fortune  whilst  it  still  slum- 
bered— (and  peace  maketh  Icaves  to  grow  on  thciafam  tree)  (lOJ.  We  thought — ami 
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our  thoughts  are  sometimes  mistaken — that  the  troop  of  their  partisans  was  invincible ; 
but  when  you  darted  upon  them  like  a blcon  (upon  hit  quarry),  that  flock  of  vultures 
betrayed  them  (and  took  to  fUghl).  Yet  they  were  no  despicable  foes,  but  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  toircnt  of  your  success.  In  esalting  your  enemies,  I only  mean  to 
exalt  your  own  glory;  excuse  me  then,  and  blame  me  not.  If  I feel  grateful  to  them 
for  their  kindness  in  former  days,  it  is  because  I remember  what  I experienced,  not 
because  I had  previously  bound  myself  to  praise  them.  Were  I to  open  my  mouth  only 
to  blame  them,  thy  naagnanimity  would  shrink  and  oblige  me  to  close  it.  God,  in  his 
kindness,  commands  us  to  do  good  and  to  avoid  saying  evil  of  others. 

Omara  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Shawar  and  his  two  sons  praised  him 
highly  for  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Ruzzik. — As  for  al-Malik  al-Manstir  (the 
victorious  prince)  Abu  'l-Ashbal  Dirgham  'the  lion,  father  of  the  whelps)  Ibn  , 
Siwar  al-Lakhmi,  he  left  Cairo  on  the  approach  of  Shawar  with  the  troops  from 
Syria,  and  was  slain  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  or,  by  another 
account,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  559  (May,  A.D.  IIG-'r).  He  fell  near  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  as-Saiyida  Nafisa  (II),  situated  between  Old  and  New  Cairo. 

His  head  was  cut  olT  and  borne  about  on  a lance,  and  his  body  lay  (here  for  three 
days  till  it  was  partly  devoured  by  dogs ; it  was  then  interred  near  tHc  Birkat 
al-Fil  12),  and  a cu|ioia  was  erected  near  it.  This  I have  read  in  some  histo- 
rian, and  there  is  still  a cupold  at  the  Birkat  which  I am  inclined  to  think  is  that 
very  one. — The  word  IV cihdt  (Oasis)  serves  to  designate  a long  tract  of  country  3ia 
lying  parallel  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  situated  in  the  deserts  which  extend  to  Barka 
and  are  crossed  bv  the  road  leading  to  Maghrib. — Tartija  is  a village  near 
Alexandria;  its  principal  produce  is  caraway. — Shawar  *s  descent,  as  it  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  was  copied  by  me  from  a (genealogical)  ttee 
which  was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  his  descendants. 


(t)  It  appuri  from  the  eutesraph  MS.  that  thit  Dane  nut  be  pronounced  SSdwor,  and  not  5hdir<r,  a>  I 
have  biUierto  wrillcn  U.  Indeed,  WUlian  of  Tjre  calU  him  Sowar,  and  ihU  ahould  have  preveniad  me  from 
railing  iou>  any  niaiake  on  the  $ui))ect^  | 

i2}  The  primed  leii  baa  Jlfwlihla,  which  k a fault. 


(3)  The  autograph  MS.  baa 


; all  the  otbert  have 


(4}  The  litlea  al-Lakhmi  aUMundirl  given  to  thia  Arab  chief,  prove  that  he  drew  hia  descent  from  the 
aocieot  priocea  of  Htr^  « A ^ * 

kS}  PT€f0et  of  lAa  palaec;  literally.  LieutoMnl  of  the  door.  ThU  waa  one  of  the  tyghost  difoitias  under 
the  Fatimitea  of  Egypt.  The  officer  who  filled  this  place  went  to  meet  the  fpreign  ambaaaadors  and  latro- 
duced  then  to  the  khallf.-(Al-Makrtii.  MS.  St.  Gemain^  No.  106. 161. 343  o.)  ^ « *; 

<6)  For  Iheae  eventa  cooauH  tba  Annutt  of  Ab6  T-Fadfi.  and  M.  Natnaud'a  Nulrtta.  eit.  > 
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(7)  The  full  n«ines  of  tbii  writer  ar«  AbA  Abd  Allah  AU  Ibn  Mubanniad  Ibn  Abd  al-Axli  ar^BAbi.  lie 
must  have  written  hit  T^hfai  ahhhulafii  (freifNt  for  khotifi)  subsequently  to  A.  H.  BA4.  Another  of  bis 
works,  ibe  Bulghat  at-Zurafd,  is  noticed  In  the  Bib.  Bodl.  Catal. 

(B)  Sec  Srbultca'i  Sofadini  vita  «<  m g€$t»,  p.  34. 

^9)  There  is  here  a play  upon  the  names  of  SdUh  and  Jddri,  which  mean  good  and  ji^sr. 

(40)  Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  (be  oriftnal  Arabic.  There  can  be  no  rnUuke  in  the  printed  text,  as  U 
agrees  exactly  with  ibe  copy  of  the  same  poem  contained  in  Omira’i  oiwAuiar  al'Airiyat,  or  historical  anec- 
dotes of  the  vitln  of  Egypt,  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Boi,  No  810,  fol.  M.  which  manuscript  has  been  corrected 
bribe  author  himself.  The  last  word  of  the  verse  be  has  pointed  so  that  it  must  be  pronounced  $alam;  yet 
ibe  auto^apb  of  Ibn  Rballikkn  writes  tl  $alim  a word  which  does  not  exist  in  Arabic.  As  the  leaves 

of  the  salam  tree  were  used  in  dyeing,  and  were  therefore  frequently  stripped  off.  we  may  suppose  the  poet  to 
mean,  that  as  the  salam  tree,  if  left  untouched,  is  covered  with  leaves  and  gives  shade  to  the  traveller,  so  live 
Runtk  family,  had  they  enjoyed  peace,  might  have  flourished  and  protected  all  those  who  sought  i\vn\t 
shelter. 

(tl)  Her  llfh  will  be  found  in  thb  work. 

;i2)  The  Dirkal  al-FII,  or  Elepbanri  Pond,  lay  between  Cairo  and  the  citadel. ^(A/-Jfokrl:i.) 


AL-AFDAL  SHAHANSHAH. 

AbA  ’l-Kasira  Shahanshah,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Afdal  (the  ercellent  prince), 
was  the  son  of  Badr  al-Jamali  Amir  al-Juyiush.  His  fai.her  Badr  was  of  Arme- 
nian extraction,  and  had  been  purcliased  as  a slave  by  Jamal  ad-Dawlat  Ibn 
Ammar  (I),  who  brought  him  up  and  advanced  him  in  the  world.  Badr’s  pru- 
dence, perspicacity,  and  energy  of  character  ranked  him  among  those  men  of 
eminent  abilities  whose  number  is  so  few,  and  he  was  therefore  named  lieute- 
nant-governor of  Tyre,  or  perhaps  of  Acre,  by  al-Mustansir,  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 
At  the  jieriod  in  which  the  authority  of  that  prince  had  been  greatly  enfeebled 
and  the  affairs  of  the  empire  had  fallen  into  disorder  (2),  a state  of  things  which 
we  shall  describe  in  his  life,  he  heard  of  Badr  al-JamMi’s  merit  and  called  him 
to  his  assistance.  It  was  then  in  tlic  depth  of  winter,  a period  in  which  it  is 
not  usual  to  make  a voyage,  but  Badr  embarked  and  arrived  at  Kairu  on 
the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  the  first  Jumada,  some  sav  of  the  second, 
A.  H.  46(>  (January,  A.  D.  1074),  and  received  from  al-Mus(ansir  the  direc- 
tion of  all  the  public  aflaii'S.  By  his  presence  the  authority  of  the  prince  reco- 
vered the  respect  which  it  had  lost,  and  order  was  re-established  in  the  slate. 
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llavinf;  been  named  t'izir  of  (he  sword  and  the  pen  (chief  of  the  ck’ii  and 
military  ),  kadi  '1-Kudal  (chief  kadi)  and  president  of  the  missionaries  (3),  he 
displayed  such  talent  In  his  administration,  that  his  arrival  in  Kgypt  was  frene- 
rally  said  to  Ite  the  commencement  of  al-Mustaiisir's  fjood  fortune  and  the  end 
of  his  ahasemt  nt.  He  was  surnamed  Amir  al-Juyiush  (commander  in  chief). 

.At  the  moment  he  first  entered  into  al-Mustansir's  presence,  a person  was  read* 
ing  the  Koran  to  tliat  prince  and  had  just  pronounced  the  words : And  God  has 
now  assisted  you  with  Badr(Ji)  but  did  not  finish  tlie  verse  ; on  which  al-Mus- 
tansir  declared  that  had  he  linishcd  it,  he  would  have  struck  off  his  head  (5). 

Badr  continued  in  power  till  upwards  of  eighty : his  death  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  or  of  Zii  ’l-llijja,  A.  li.  488  (Novemlier,  A.  D.  1095)  (6). 

It  was  he  who  built  the  great  mosque  situated  in  the  Siik  al-Attarin  (Druggist 
street)  at  Alexandria ; he  finished  its  construction  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Rahi,  A.  H.  479  (June-July,  A.  D.  1086).  He  built  also  the  chapel  of  the 
Head  (7)  at  Ascalon.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  replaced  as  vizir  by  his 
son  al-Afdal  Shahanshah,  whosi'  conduct  towards  Niiar  the  son  of  al-Miistansir 
and  Iftikin  the  Afdalite,  governor  of  Alexandria,  is  so  well  known  (3).  Having 
made  them  prisonei-s,  he  took  them  to  Cairo,  after  which  they  were  never  more 
beard  of.  This  was  in  the  year  488  {A.  D.  1095),  some  time  after  al-Mustan- 
sir's  death.  He  then  placed  on  Uie  throne  Ahmad  al-.Mustali,  that  prince’s  son, 
and  continued  to  act  as  vizir.  As  for  Iftikin,  he  was  executed  publiciv  (9),  and 
as  for  Niz&r,  it  is  said  that  he  was  immured  by  his  brother  al-Mustali’s  orders, 
and  that  he  tlius  perished.  \Vc  have  already  spoken  of  him  in  the  life  of  al- 
Mustali  (page  1G0).  Iflikiii  was  one  of  al-Afdal’s  mamiuks,  and  INizar  is  the 
person  from  whom  the  Ismailite  princes,  the  possessors  of  the  fortress  of  al- 
Alamut  and  other  castles  in  Persia,  claim  tlieir  descent  (10).  AhAfdal  was  an 
able  ruler  and  possessed  a superior  judgment ; it  was  he  who,  on  the  death  of 
al-Musiali,  placed  al-Aamir,  tliat  sovereign’s  son,  on  the  throne:  he  then  look 
the  direction  of  public  alfairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  having  confined  the  prince 
in  his  palace,  he  prevented  him  from  indulging  his  passion  for  pleasure  and 
amusements.  Tliis  treatment  induced  al-Aamir  to  plot  against  his  vizir’s  life, 
and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Ramadan,  .A.  II.  515  (Dcce^^r,  .%|;j 
A.  D.  1121),  as  al-Afdal  rode  forth  from  his  habitation  in  the  imperial  palace 
(which  edifice  is  on  the  hank  of  the  Nile  and  is  now  called  the  Ddr  al-Wa- 
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kdla),  he  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators  and  slain  whilst  proceeding  to- 
wards the  river.  lie  was  the  father  of  Ahii  All  Ahmad  Ibn  Slialiansliali,  of 
whose  conduct  towards  al-IIafiz  Ahii  l-Maimun  Alxl  al-Hamid  al-Ohaidi, 
sovereign  of  Egvpt,  we  shall  make  mention  in  the  life  of  that  prince.  In 
our  notio'S  on  al-Mustali  and  Ortuk  at-Turkoinani  (pnge  171  ) we  have 
s|K)ken  of  al-Afdal  and  mentidned  that  he  took  Jerusalem  from  Sokman  and 
ll-Gh.izi,  the  sons  of  Ortok. — Al-Afdal  left  after  him  such  a quantity  of  wealth 
as  was  never  heard  of  before  ; the  author  of  the  Dual  al-Munkatia  (1 1)  states 
that  it  consisted  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dinars  (1 2) ; two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  dirhims,  all  of  full  weight  and  coined  in  Kgypl ; seventv-five  thou- 
sand satin  robes;  thirty  camel-loads  of  perfume-)  boxes  in  Irak  gold;  a gold 
inkhorn  mounted  with  a precious  stone  valued  at  twelve  thousand  dinai-s;  one 
hundred  gold  nails,  each  weighing  one  hundred  dinars,  ten  of  which  were  in  each 
of  his  ten  sitting  rooms;  and  on  each  nail  was  hung  a (urban  ready  folded  and 
embroidered  in  gold;  each  of  these  turbans  was  of  a dilferent  colour,  and  he 
selected  from  among  them  whichever  he  was  inclined  to  wear;  he  possessed 
Ixsides  five  hundred  chests  of  clothing  for  the  persons  in  his  service,  all  of  the 
finest  stuffs  which  Tennis  and  Damietta  could  protluce:  as  for  the  horses,  slaves, 
mules,  saddles,  perfumes,  ornaments  for  the  {mm'soii,  and  furniture  which  he  left 
after  him,  God  alone  knew  their  quantity.  Besides  all  that,  were  cows,  sheep, 
and  buffalos  in  sucli  an  incredible  number  that  no  person  would  dare  to  men- 
tion it;  their  milk  was  farmed  out,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death  it  brought  in 
thirty  thousand  dinars.  Among  his  effects  were  found  two  large  trunks  con- 
taining gold  needles  for  the  use  of  the  female  slaves  and  the  women. 

M)  Thliwai  probably  Ab6  TAlib  Ibn  AminAr»kAdi  and  gorernor  of  Tripoli*,  who  died  A.  H.  464.  and  *ho*e 
nephew  and  aueecMor^  JalAl  aI*Mulk  Abd  ‘WHaaan  Ibn  AmmAr,  took  an  active  part  agalnil  the  Hr»i  cruaadert. 

(Si  Sec  the  Mimoirt  iwr  la  He  d«  Moitmmir  in  M.  Quatremcre'e  Afmoiret  ivr  VEgjfptf. 

(3)  The  Fatimilec  kepi  up  till  the  la»t  their  eslablUhmenl  of  miuionarirs,  who  cecretly  propagaied  the 
Shtiie  doctrines  (a  foreign  countries  and  were  their  most  acltre  polUiral  agents. 

(4j  Koran,  surat  A verse  il9. 

<5)  The  rest  of  the  verse  U as  follows  t Wh4n  iron  wore  deaptroAis  (to  others) ; f$or  lAere/ort  God  that 
may  ftradrentur$  be  thankful.  Had  the  reader  gone  farther,  ibe  first  pail  of  the  verse  would  have  been  no 
longer  applicable  to  Badr,  on  account  of  the  modification  nhirb  the  scn»e  receives  from  the  sequel.  It 
would  then  have  meant:  And  God  hadalroady  given  you  the  virtory  atBodri  besides  which,  (be  eipression. 
*‘wbcn  you  were  despicable. " would  not' have  been  flaucrlng  to  the  ears  of  the  prince.: 
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(B)  Most  bisiorlAns  pUre  Bodr'i  de«th  in  A.  H.  487. 

C7}  It  at  Ascalon  that  the  head  of  al-ilu&aln,  the  grandfoo  of  Muhammad,  mi  ialerred  before  iti  re~ 
moval  to  EgxpL<-(Abh  'l*Fed4'a  .4nnd/«,  5ear  6f.> 

(8)  See  the  history  of  this  affair,  page  160.  note  i7). 

(9)  Our  author  here  contradicts  nbat  he  has  just  said,  a few  lines  above. 

(10^  See  note  i7}»  page  161.  towards  the  end. 

(11)  See  note  (6),  page  152. 

(12)  This  is  an  absurd  eiaggeration;  600,000,000  dinars  or  .100,000,000  pounds  sterling  1 


NUR  AD-I)\Vt  LAT  SIIAIIANSHAH. 

The  emir  Niir  ad-Dawlal  (light  of  the  empire)  Shahanshah  Ihn  Najm  ad-din 
Aiydh  Ihn  Shadi  Ihn  Marwan  was  (he  eldest  brother  of  Salah  ad-din,  and  the 
father  of  the  two  princes,  \ii  ad-din  Farrukh  Shah  and  al-Malik  al-MuMlfar 
Taki  ad-din  Omar,  (he  former  of  whom  was  father  to  al-Malik  al-Amjad,  prince 
of  Baalbek,  and  (he  latter  was  sovereign  of  Ilamat  (1).  We  intend  to  give  the  life 
of  Taki  ad-din.  Shahanshah  fell  in  an  engagement  with  (he  Frank$(2),  who  had 
assembled  to  the  number  of,  it  is  said,  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  with  Uic  intention  of  invading  all  (lie  Moslim  countries.  They  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Damascus,  hut  by  the  assistance  of  God,  they  were  defeated.  Shahan- 
shah was  slain  in  the  month  of  the  Grst  Rabi,  A.H.543  (July-August,  A.D.  1148). 
His  son  Izz  ad-din  (glory  of  religion)  Abd  Said  Farrukh  Shah  (fortunate  king) 
bore  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-Mansilr  (the  victorious  prince)  and  was  gifted  with 
a noble,  generous,  and  lofty  spirit.  \Vhen  the  sultan  SalMi  ad-din  returned 
to  Egypt,  he  left  Farrukh  Shah  as  his  lieutenant  at  Damascus,  and  that  city 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  the  lirm  and  able  administration  of  its  new  go- 
vernor. He  died  there  in  the  year  578,  towards  (he  end  of  Ute  first  Jumada 
(September,  A.  D.  1182);  such  is  the  statciq^t  made  by  the  kdtib  Intad  ad- 
din in  (he  work  entitled  al-Bark  ashShdmi,  but  Ibn  Shaddad  says,  in  his 
History  of  Salah  ad-din,  that  (he  sultan  received  intelligence  of  his  nephew's 
death  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  577  (3);  this,  liowever,  was  a circumstance  with 
which  Imad  ad-din  must  have  Ixen  better  aerjuainted  than  Ibn  Shaddad.  Sha- 
hansblh  had  a daughter,  named  Azra,  who  founded  the  college  at  Damascus 
which  is  called  after  her  the  Azrdwiyd:  she  died  on  the  10th  of  Muharram, 
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A.  H.  593  (December,  A.  D.  1196).  As  for  al-Malik  al-Amjad  (jhe  illustrious 
prince)  Majd  ad-din  [glory-  of  religion)  Abu  ’l-.MuzafTar  BaJiram  Shall,  the 
son  of  Farrukb  Shiib,  he  possessed  considerable  abililics,  and  was  allowed 
511  by  Salah  ad-<lin  to  retain  the  (jovernment  of  Baalbek.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  pieces  of  poetry  wliieh  have  been  collected  into  a diwtin.  When  Ilaalliek 
was  taken  from  him  by  al-Ashraf  Ihn  al-Aadil  (4),  he  proceeded  to  Damascus, 
where  he  was  mimlered,  in  his  own  residence,  by  one  of  his  tnamliiks,  on  the 
eve  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  Shawwal,  AH.  628  (Angiist,  A.D.  1231. 


((}  Taki  ad'dtn  Omar  wai  aocpstor  to  Abd  'l-Fedft. 

(%)  See  H.  Reioaud's  Bxtraiti  d'auteun  arabtt  rtlatift  aux  CfoOadei , p.  93. 

(3)  Scf  Sf bulten's  Salndint  ri(o  ef  pp.  -iS,  49. 

(4^  AI-AKhraf  rmived  ibe  priocipalily  orDamascui.  A.  H.62|B  {A.  D.  123S',  and  then  look  poiscMtoD  of 
Baalbek. -[Al-Vin.) 


SHABIB  IBN  YAZID  AL-KHABIJI. 

AbA  'd-Dahhak  Shahih  as-ShaibUni  was  the  son  of  Aazid  Ihn  ?ioaini  Ihn  Kais 
Ihn  Amr  Ihn  as-Salt  Ihn  -Kais  Ihn  SharahtI  Ihn  Mnrra  Ihn  Hammam  Ihn  Dohl 
Ihn  Shailkln  Ihn  Thalaha  ; the  remainder  of  the  genealogv  is  well  known  (1). 
Shahih  Ibn  Yazid  al  Khariji  [the  heretic  rebel)  revolted  at  iVIosul  in  the  reign  of 
Aiid  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  whilst  al-llajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  ath-Thakafi  was  governor 
of  Irak.  He  slew  successively  five  generals  whom  al-IIajjaj  had  sent  against 
him,  and  he  then  left  Mosul  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Kufa  and  meeting 
nl-llajjiij  on  his  way  from  Basra  to  that  city,  but  the  latter  arrived  there  with 
his  cavalry  after  a forced  march  and  anticipated  his  antagonist.  This  was  in 
the  year  77  (A.  D.  696-7).  He  then  fortified  himself  in  the  citadel  (2)  and,  the 
next  morning,  Shahih  entered  the  city  with  his  mother  Jahiza  and  his  wife 
Ghazala.  • They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  mosque  accompanied  by  seventy 
men,  and  Ghazala  recited  in  it  the  morning  prayer,  and  thus  fulfilled  a vow 
which  she  made  of  saying  a prayer  of  two  rakas  and  of  reading  the  siirats  of 
the  CV»e  and  the  Family  of  Imran  (3)  in  that  mosque,  if  ever  she  entered  the 
citv.  Her  courage  and  braverv  were  extreme ; she  fought  in  all  her  hro- 
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llicr’s  liattlos,  ami  on  one  of  these  occasions  al-llajjaj  himself  fled  before  her,  a 
mark  of  cowardice  for  which  a poc‘1  reproached  him  in  these  lines: 

You  are  a lion  against  me,  but  in  battle  an  ostrich  which  spreads  its  wings  and 
hurries  off  on  bearing  the  chirping  of  the  sparrow.  Why  did  you  not  go  forth  in  the 
conflict  and  tight  with  Gbazila  band  to  hand  T But  no  I your  heart  fled  from  you  (ns  if) 
with  the  wings  of  a bird. 

Jahiza,  Shahih’s  mother,  was  also  very  brave  and  fought  in  all  his  battles.  He 
himself  had  assumed  the  title  of  khalif  and  was  long  successful  in  resisting 
al'llajjaj,  who  was  at  length  assisted  by  a powtu-ful  army,  sent  to  him  by 
Abd  al-Malik  from  Syria,  under  the  orders  of  Sofyan  Ibn  al-Ahrad  al-Kalbi. 
When  these  troops  arrived  Kufa,  al-Hajjaj  went  forth  with  them  against 
Shabib,  who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  took  to  flight  after  a combat  in  which 
he  lost  his  sister,  his  mother,  and  the  bravest  of  his  partisans.  Pursued  by 
Sofvan  at  the  heail  of  the  Syrian  troops,  he  was  overtaken  at  al-Ahwaz,  and 
unable  to  resist,  he  fled  before  tliem  to  the  river  Dujail.  On  crossing  the  bridge, 
his  horse  became  unruly  and  threw  him  into  tlie  river;  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  his  eoat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  the  rest  of  his  armour,  he  yielded  to  his 
fate,  and  answered  to  one  of  his  companions  who  e.vclaimed:  “How!  Com- 
“ mandcr  of  the  faithful!  is  drowning  to  be  your  lot  ? " — “ Yes;  such  is  the 
“ decision  of  the  Mighty  and  the  All-knowing.”  His  bo3y  having  been  after- 
wards cast  on  shore  by  the  river,  it  was  conveyed  by  the  post-horses  to  al-Haj- 
jaj, who  oitlcred  it  to  be  opened  and  the  heart  extracted.  His  commands  were 
obeyed  and  the  heart  was  found  to  be  as  (hard  as)  a stone,  rebounding  when 
struck  against  the  ground.  Within  it  was  discovered  another  heart,  about  the 
size  of  a small  ball,  and  this  "contained  the  drop  of  congealed  blood  (out  of 
which  each  man  is  formed)  (4). — An  eve-witness  relates  as  follows  ; “ I saw 
“ Shahib  enter  the  mosque;  he  had  on  a cloak  w’ith  a hood,  spotted  over  from 
“ drops  of  rain;  he  was  tall  and  of  an  olive  complexion  ; his  hair  was  curly 
“ and  of  a black  colour  mixed  with  gray,  and  the  mosque  shook  under  his 
weight.”  He  was  born  on  the  festival  of  the  Sacrifice  (10t/i  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja), 
A.  H.  2b  (September,  A.  D.  647),  and  was  drowned  in  the  Dujail,  as  we  have 
said,  A.H.  77  (A.  D.  G96-7).  Some  time  alter  his  death,  a Khkrijite  named 
Itlian  Ihn  Wasila  al-Haruri  was  brought  before  Abd  al-Malik ; this  Itban  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Shaibon  and  was  one  of  the  heretics  (5)  who  revolted  in 
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Mesopotamia ; his  mother,  whose  name  was  Asila  or  Wasila,  was  of  the  trilie 
lil  of  Mahlim.  He  had  composed  a long  kasttla,  which  is  inserted  by  al-Marzu- 
bani  in  his  Mojam,  {and  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  khaiij').  Ahd  al- 
Malik  then  addressed  him  in  these  terms : “Enemy  of  God  ! was  it  not  you  who 
said  : 

‘If  your  family  produced  Marwin  and  his  son  {Akd  al-Ualik],  and  Amr  and  llashim 
‘ and  Habib,  ours  has  given  birth  to  Husain  and  al-Batln,  and  from  us  sprang  Shabtb, 

‘ commander  of  the  faithful’?" 

To  this  Itlwn  made  answer  ; “ Commander  of  the  faithful ! I did  not  say 
“■  so  ; my  words  were:  ‘ami  from  us,  sprang  Shahih;  Commander  of  the  faith- 
“ full’  ” The  khalif  was  delighted  with  the  answer  and  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty.  His  reply  was  certainly  admirable,  for  if  the  word  amir  {com- 
nuinder)  be  pronounced  amiro  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  Shabib  who  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  commander  of  the  faithful ; but  if  it  l>c  pronounced  uiiura  in 
the  accusative,  the  interjection  O must  be  understood,  and  the  verse  will  then 
mean,  O Commander  of  the  faithful ! Shabib  sprang  from  oar  famdr,  and 
nothing  more. — The  passage  which  follows  is  extracted  from  a collection  of 
biographical  notices  on  persons  generally  known  by  their  surnames;  this  collec- 
tion is  contained  in  Ibn  Asakir's  History  of  Damascus,  towards  the  end  of  the 
work;  “ Abu  ’l-Minhal  al-Khariji,  a poet:  he  went  to  ask  Alxl  al-Malik  Ibn 
“ Marwau's  pardoti  for  having  addressed  to  him  these  verses: 

‘ Bear  a message  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful — and  a prudent  counsellor,  if 
‘ sought  for,  is  always  In  be  found — Tell  him  that  no  peace  can  exist  as  long  as  an 
‘ orator  of  the  tribe  of  Thaktf  mounts  the  pulpits  of  our  land.  Give  {that)  satisfoclion 
‘ to  the  tribe  of  Bakr  Ibn  AVttil  (6),  or  a fatal  day  shall  await  you  in  Irak.’  ’’ 

CThen  follow  the  two  verses  given  above.)  “ Abii  Minhal  was  the  surname 
“ of  Itban  Ibn  Wasila,  and  by  tlie  orator  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif\ie  meant  al- 
“ Hajjaj. — Jahiza  was  the  {terson  whose  silliness  gave  rise  to  the  pi'overbial  ex- 
“ pression.  More  foolish  than  Jahiza.  So  says  Ibn  as-Sikkit  in  that  chapter  of 
“ the  Kitdh  Isldh  al-Mantik  which  treats  of  words  to  which  the  vulgar  give  a 
“ wrong  application.  — The  father  of  Shabib  was  one  of  the  Moslims  who  fled  to 
“ Kiifa  during  the  persecution  against  Muhammad  and  his  parly.  In  the  year 
“ 25  (A.  D.  G45-C)  be  accompanied  Sulaiman  Ibn  Rabia  al-Bahili  on  a military 
“ expedition  into  Syria,  during  which  they  ravaged  part  of  that  country  and 
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“ carrii'd  olT  spoil  and  prisoners.  Tlic  falher  of  Shabib  buuf;bt  one  of  tbe  cap- 
“ lives,  a yoiin^  frirl  of  a rosy  complexion,  tall  and  bandsome,  and  ordered  bel' 

“ to  bectmie  a Moslim.  On  ber  refusal,  be  lieat  ber,  but  sbe  nevertheless  would 
“ not  consent.  He  then  made  her  his  concubine,  and  in  ber  pregnaneV)  when 
“ tile  child  quickened,  sbe  said  that  sbe  full  something  stirring  within  ber. 

“ This  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  wbicb  we  have  s|>okeii.  She  afterwards  be- 
“ came  a convert  to  Islamism  and  brought  forth  Shabib,  in  the  year  26,  on  ilie 
“ festival  of  the  Sacrifice.  Sbe  told  ber  master  that  before  giving  birth  to  tbe 
“ child,  she  dreamt  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a boy,  and  that  a flame  of' 

“ lire  then  issued  from  ber  and  mounted  up  between  tlie  earth  and  the  sky,  afker 
“ which  it  fell  into  the  water  and  was  extinguished.  ‘And,’  said  she,  ‘as  the 
“ ‘ day  ofhis  birth  is  a day  of  bloodshed,  I hope  my  son  will  roach  to  eminence 
“ and  spill  much  blood.’  ” — The  Diijail  (little  Tigris)  is  a large  river  in  the ' 
province  of  al-Ahwaz,  having  a niuulier  of  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks ; it 
takes  its  rise  near  ls|iahan,  and  its  bed  was  dug  by  Ardashir  IbnBabek,  the  Grst 
of  the  Sa.sanile  dynasty  at  al-Madain  (Ctesiphon).  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Dujail  of  Baghdad  which  branches  off  the  Tigris  opposite  to  al-Kadi- 
siya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  Tikrit  and  Baghdad,  and  waters  an 
extensive  territory. — IJaruri  means  belonging  to  /lanJrd,  a village  in  the  terri-  3KI 
tory  of  Kufa,  where  the  Kharijites  Grst  assembled;  it  was  for  this  reason,  that 
they  were  called  tbe  Ilanlrites, 

(1)  Set  Eicbborn'i  JUonwnenta  ant(^.  arabum.  Tab.  IX. 

(2;  Literan^t  The  nur/a  of  lA«  yorammtnl  (Kasr  aWlmira.) 

(3)  Tbcfc  are  ibe  sceond  and  third  turata  of  tbe  Korao. 

(4>  See  Koran,  auratSS.  reraeS,  and  a.  06.  v.  S. 

(6)  In  tbe  Arabit  test,  for  ^d 

f6;  Bakr  Ibn  WIil  wai  one  of  Sbablb'c  anceaiort.  Set  Eicbbom,  Tab.  IX 


THE  KADI  SHL'RAIH. 

Abu  Omaiya  Shuraih  Ibn  al-llarith  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  al-Jalim  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn 
Aamir  Ibn  ar-Raish  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Tliaur  Ibn  Muratti  (1)  be- 
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longed  lo  ihe  tribe  of  Kinda  {al-Kindi).  Thaur  Ibn  Muratli  was  the  person 
who  bore  the  appellation  of  Kinda.  Great  differences  subsist  between  tbe  ge- 
nealogies given  as  those  of  Shuraib,  but  the  preceding  is  the  most  correct  of  any. 
This  eminent  Tdbi  came  into  tbe  world  befon*  the  promulgation  of  Islamism. 
and  was  ap|>ointed  kadi  of  Kiifa  by  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatl.ih.  He  filled  that  post 
.seventy-five  years,  witli  only  one  interruption,  at  the  period  of  Ibn  az-Zubair’s 
revolt,  when  he  obtained  the  authorisation  of  al-HajJaj  Ibn  Yusuf  to  discontinue 
his  services,  and  did  not  judge  in  any  cause  till  three  years  after,  on  the  death  of 
Ibn  az-ZuIiair.  Gifted  with  deep  intelligence,  penetration,  knowlwlge,  judg- 
ment, and  great  skill  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  he  was  the  ablest 
kadi  of  the  age;  it  is  even  stated,  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr,  that  he  posscssiil  consi- 
derable talent  as  a poet.  He  was  one  of  tbe  four  pMsons  who  were  called  the 
' smoolh-Jaced  chiefs  (ns-Sdddt  at-Tuls);  the  others  were  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az- 
Zubair,  Kais  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Obada  (2)  and  al-.Minaf  Ibn  Kais,  he  whose  prudence 
became  proverbial  (3).  Shuraih  was  much  inclined  to  pleasantry;  Adi  Ibn 
Arta  went  to  his  house  one  day,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued:  “AVhere 
“ are  you,  kadi?  may  God  direct  you!” — “I  am  lietwcen  you  and  the  wall.” 
— “ Listen  to  me.”—  “ I can  hear  very  well.”  — “ I am  a native  of  Syria.” — “ It 
“ is  a distant  land.”  — “And  I have  married  a wife  fiom  your  country.”  — 
“ May  you  live  happily  and  have  many  children  !" — “ And  I wanted  to  take  her 
“ on  a journey.” — “Each  man  has  the  best  right  over  his  own  family.” — “ But 
“ I engaged  not  to  remove  her  from  her  native  place.”  — “Engagements  are 
“ binding  {.'t!.’’ — ‘“Judge  then  between  us.”  — “I  have  already  done  so.” — 
“ -\nd  against  whom  have  you  given  it?” — “Against  your  mother’s  son.” — 
“On  whose  evidence ?” — “On  the  evidence  of  your  maternal  aunt's  sister's 
“ son.” — It  is  related  tliat  {the  khalif)  Ali  Ilm  Abi  Talib  went  before  the  kadi 
Shuraih  with  a tributary  subject  (5)  who  was  his  adverse  party  in  a suit;  when 
he  entered,  Shuraih  stood  up  (to  salute  him),  on  which  he  said  : “This  is  the 
“ first  time  you  ever  did  wrong.”  He  then  leant  his  Iwrk  against  the  wall, 
observing  that  if  his  adversary  had  l>ecn  a Moslim,  he  would  have  sat  down  by 
his  side.  It  is  also  stated  that  Ali  once  convened  a meeting  of  the  koraii-readers 
in  the  court  of  the  mosque;  when  they  wen-  assembled,  he  told  them  that  he 
should  soon  quit  them,  and  began  to  question  them  on  difTcrent  points.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time,  Shuraih  kept  silent,  till  Ali  at  length  asked  his  opinion.  AVhen 
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(he  consultation  was  oyer,  AM  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  “You  may  go; 

“ vou  are  the  most  excellent  of  men;”  or,  hy  another  relation, — “Yon  are  the 
“ most  excellent  of  the  Arabs." — Shuraih  look  a wife  in  (he  tribe  of  Tamim, 
whq.se  name  was  Zainah.  Being  once  displeased  with  her,  he  beat  her,  but  < 
afterwards  repented  of  his  conduct  and  pronounced  these  verses: 

I have  seen  men  beat  their  wives;  may  my  right  hand  be  dried  np  on  the  day  in 
which  I again  striVc  Zainah.  Shall  I strike  her  when  she  has  committed  no  fault?  it 
would  not  be  just  in  me  to  strike  the  guiltless.  Zainab  is  the  sun,  aud  the  rest  of  women 
arc  stars ; when  she  appears  not  one  of  them  is  seen. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  anecdote  is  relatetl  by  {Jbn  Abd  Rabbih) 
the  author  of  the  Jkd.  It  is  related  that  Zii'id  Ihn  Abih  (6)  wrote  these  words 
to  {the  khalij)  Moawia : “ Commander  of  (he  faithful ! my  left  hand  holds  Irak 
“ in  submissioh  unto  you,  and  my  right  is  unoccupied  and  wails  to  be  employed 
'■  in  your  service  ; appoint  me  therefore  governor  of  Hijaz.”  This  request  l«i>- 
ing  reached  (he  ears  of  Abd  Allah  Ihn  Omar  (7),  who  was  residing  at  Mekka,  r>l 7 
he  exclaimed  : “0  God!  withhold  from  us  the  right  hand  of  Zi.id.”  A pesti- 
lential swelling  immediately  broke  out  on  it,  and  the  assembled  physicians  hav- 
ing advised  amputation,  Ziad  called  in  .Shuraih  and  consulted  him  on  the  law- 
fulness of  such  an  operation;  .Shuraih  returned  this  answer:  “God’s  liounty 
“ towards  you  has  a certain  measure,  and  your  life  a fixed  limit  • if  you  arc  to 
“ live  longer  in  this  world,  I should  not  wish  to  sec  you  without  a right 
hand  (8);  and  if  (he  time  of  your  death  be  now  come,  you  will  have  to  say, 

“ when  .asked  hy  ihv  Lord  how  you  lost  your  hand  : ‘It  was  through  dislike  nf 
“ ‘ meeting  thee,  and  to  avoid  what  thou  hadst  predestined.’  ” Zi.id  died  that 
day,  and  his  enemies  having  then  reproached  Shuraih  with  preventing  his 
hand  from  l>eing  cut  off,  they  received  from  him  this  answer ; “ He  asked  counsel 
“ from  me,  and  he  whose  counsel  is  a.sked  should  act  with  sincerity ; were  it 
“ not  so,  I should  have  wished  his  hand  to  he  cut  off  one  dav,  and  his  foot  an- 
“ other,  and  then  every  limb  of  his  body,  day  hy  day.” — The  k.adi  Shuraih  died 
■A.H.  87  (A.  D.  706);  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years;  hut  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  the  years  82,  78,  80,  79,  and  76,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  or  of  one  hundred  and  eight. — Kindi  is  the  relative  adjective 
derived  from  Kinda,  which  was  the  surname  of  Thaur  Ibn  Muratli  Ibn  .Malik 
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llm  Zaid  Ibn  Kablan.  Some  say  that  Thaur  was  the  son  of  Ufair  Ibn  al-liariili 
Urn  Morra  Ibn  Odad;  lie  received  the  name  of  Kinda  because  he  had  been  un- 
!{rateful  (kariada)  for  his  fatlicr’s  kindness  (9). 

it}  In  my  DiVdn  tf  Amro  p«ge  1«  tbit  name  is  inrorreetly  transcribed  Marti' . 

(2)  Abd  Ahd  Allah  Kais  Ibn  ^aad  Ibn  ObAda  Ibn  Dailam  si  as  placed  by  bis  falbcr  in  the  service  of  the 
Prophet,  and  merited,  by  his  generous  chararler  and  bravery,  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  his  master's 
remtliarity  and  of  bearing  his  standard  in  some  of  his  campaigns.  Uc  was  appuinied  governor  of  Kgypl  by 
the  kbalif  Ali.  A.  II.  37  (A.  D.  6S7!>.  but  a few  months  aftern^rds  he  lost  his  place  through  the  roachinatkins 
of  Moania  (mw  AbO  ‘l-KedA's  Annals,  year  36S  He  fought  under  Ali  against  the  KhArijiles  at  an>Nahra> 
viAii.  and  against  the  Syrian  troops  commanded  by  Moania,  at  SilTla.  In  the  year  At  he  led  the  van  of  aU 
Hasan  Ibn  AK's  army  at  al-MadAin.  and  vihen  that  priaoe  acknowledged  tha  aatborlty  of  Moawia,  he  followed 
hts  oiample  and  then  returned  to  Medina,  where  he  finished  his  days,  A.H.  9B  (A.  D.  678-9  . -(AbO  'l-Ma- 
hAsin’i  IS'ujAm  and  al’-Bahr  as-Zdkhir.) 

(3)  The  life  of  ad>DabhAk  Ibn  Kals,  lumamed  al-Abnaf,  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(4)  This  is  a common  proverb.  8eo  Freylag'i  MtUtoni.  tom.  t.  p.  660. 

1b  Arabic  ; see  page  366,  note  2. 

il6}  See  page  364,  note  (9). 

t7)  See  note  (1),  page  567. 

(9>  Amputation  of  ibe  hand  was  the  punishment  inOlcted  on  Ifalevea.  t 

(9)  The  KdwtAi  says,  that  lUnda  was  ao  called  because  he  had  been  ungrateful  foe  hie  fatber'a  kindness 
and  went  to  live  with  hU  maternal  uncles.  • ■ 


THE  KADI  SHARIK. 
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Abu  Abd  Allah  Sharik  an-Nakhai  descended  from  an-Nakha  by  the  following 
line  he  was  ihe  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Sharik  al-Harith  Ibn  Ads  Ibn  al- 
Harith  Ibii  al-Adhal  Ibn  W'abtul  Ibn  Saadlbn  MSIiklbn  an-Nakha ; in  the  life  of 
Ibrahim  an-Nakhai  {page  5)  will  be  found  the  rest  of  the  genealogy.  Sharik 
filled  the  place  of  ktdi  at  Kufa  under  the  reign  of  al-Mabdi,  but  was  deprived  of 
bis  situation  by  the  khalif  Musa  al-Hadi.  He  was  a man  of  learning  and  an 
able  jurihwnsult,  shrewd,  acute,  and  intelligenu  During  a discussion  which 
he  bad  with  Mosib  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zubairi  (I)  ta  al-Mahdi’s  presence,  Mosab 
reproached  him  with  depreciating  the  khalifa  Ahu  Bakr.and  Omar,  and  received 
this  answer:  t'l.do  not  depreciate  your  ancestor,  and  yet  be  was  their  inferior.’]’ 
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In  tlie  course  of  a conversation  which  passed  at  his  liousc  concerning  (t/ie  khalif) 
Moawia  Ihn  Abi  Sofyan,  some  person  said  that  he  was  a man  of  prudence;  on 
which  Sharik  observed  that  he  who  treated  the  just  rights  of  others  with  con- 
tempt, and  waged  war  with  ,\Ii  the  son  of  Aim  Talib,  could  not  be  held  as  such. 
Another  time,  a number  of  students  went  to  hear  Traditions  from  him,  and  lind- 
ing  that  he  smelt  of  wine  (noAi'rf),  they  observed  tliat  if  such  an  odour  came  frotn 
them,  they  should  be  a.shamcd  of  themselves,  to  which  he  replied  : “ (Vou  say 
“ l/ial)  IxKsmse  you  feel  tliat  yon  might  lie  justly  sus|iected.”  Having  one  day 
gone  to  see  al-Mahdi,  that  khalif  said  to  him  : “ I have  three  proposals  to  make 
“ to  you,  and  I shall  insist  on  your  acceding  to  one  of  them ; you  must  become 
“ a kadi  (2),  or  teach  Traditions  to  my  sons  and  instruct  them,  or  eat  a morsel 
“ with  me.”  Sharik,  who  had  not  as  yet  acted  as  kjdi,  reflected  for  some  time, 
and  then  answered  that  of  the  three  things,  eating  a morsel  would  be  the  easiest 
on  his  conscience.  Al-Mahdi  then  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  having  called  in 
his  cook,  be  ordered  him  to  prepare  a number  of  dishes  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
marrow  coagulated  with  sugar-candy  and  honey.  When  this  collation  was  set 
before  Sharik,  he  partook  of  it,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  cook  said  to  al- 
Mahdi  : “ Ry  Allah  I Commander  of  the  faithful ! now  that  the  shaikh  has  eaten 
“ of  that,  he  is  undone.”  - “And  such  was  in  fact  the  case,”  said  (the  vizir) 
al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi,  “ for  after  that,  the  shaikh  instructed  the  khalif ’s  sons,  and 
“ taught  them  the  Traditions,  and  served  under  the  Ablnsides  in  the  capacity  of 
“ kAdi.”  Some  time  after,  having  received  a draught  on  the  (court)  banker 
for  his  services,  he  insisted  on  being  paid  in  coin  of  full  weight,  and  when 
the  other  told  him  that,  after  all,  (the  difference)  would  not  sufllcc  to  buy 
him  a suit  of  clothes,  he  answered : “ And  yet  1 gave  for  it  something 
“ better  than  a suit  of  clothes;  I gave. up  for  it  my  religious  convictions.” 
Al-IIariri  relates  in  his  Darriit  al-Ghmywds,  that  Sharik  was  one  day  speak- .Till 
ing  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib's  merits  in  the  presence  of  a memlg^  of  the  Omaiyide 
family  who  used  to  frequent  his  society,  and  the  latter  s^  i w'as  indeed 
an  excellent  (ninia)  man.” — “How,”  exclaimed  Sharik,  ^^is  it  in  speaking 
“ of  Ali  that  it  should  merely  be  said,  f/e  was  an  excellent  man  ? ' The 
Omaiyide  remained  silent  till  Sharik’s  anger  cooled  and  then'said;  “O  Abu 
“ -Abd  Allah!  did  not  God  say,  when  speaking  of  himself,  ydnd  tve  were  able  to 
“ do  this;  fur  it  is  we  who  are  most  (nima)  powerful  (3)?'  And  did  he 
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“ not  say  of  Job,  //  V found  him  a patient  person  j how  excellent  (niina)  a 
“ servant  was  he!  for  he  was  one  who  frequently  turned  himself  unto  us  (4)? 
“ And  of  Solomon,  And  he  gave  unto  David,  Solomon;  how  excellent  (ninia)  a 
“ servant  /(5)  Why  then  not  l>e  salisfled  at  All’s  being  S[x>ken  of  in  the  same 
“ terms  which  God  was  pleased  to  apply  to  himself  and  to  his  prophets  ?" 
Sharik  then  fKTceived  his  mistake  and  conceived  for  tlie  Oinaiyide  a higher 
esteem  than  ever.  As  kadi,  he  judged  with  strict  eijuity  and  was  almost 
always  in  the  right.  He  had  an  answer  ready  on  every  occasion:  lieing  asked 
his  opinion  concerning  a man  who  intended,  at  morning  prayer,  to  sav  the  ko- 
nut  (6j  before  making  the  rakas  (7),  hut  w ho  did  not  say  it  till  after,  he  replied : 
“ That  man  intended  to  do  wrong,  hut  did  right.”  He  was  horn  at  Bokhara, 
A.  H.  95  (A.  U.  743-4);  he  filled  tlie  post  of  kadi  at  Kufa  and  afterwards  at 
al-Ahwiiz,  and  died  at  the  former  place  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada, 
A.  H.  177  (February,  A.  D.  794).  Khalifa  Ihn  Kliaiy4t  mentions  that  his 
death  occurred  in  the  year  177  or  178.  Harun  ar-Rashid  was  then  at  Hira, 
and  went  to  say  the  funeral  service  over  him,  but  finding  on  his  arrival  that  it 
had  been  already  performed,  he  returned  hack.  — Nakhdi  is  derived  from 
“ an-Nakhd,  which  is  the  name  of  a great  branch  of  tlie  tribe  of  Madhij so  1 
find  it  stated  by  Ihn  al-KaIbi  in  his  Jamharat  an-Nisab,  and  I have  read  in 
another  copy  (of  the  same  ivork)  that  Ihn  Abi  Sharik,  Sharik's  ancestor,  w’as 
named  Aiis,  and  tlut  he  was  son  to  al-Harith  Ibn  Dohl  Ihn  Wahhil  (a  genea- 
logy different from  that  given  above) : God  best  knows  the  truth. 

(1)  See  Dole  (1),  page  186. 

ill  The  tvenlon  of  pious  lioftimi  lo  811  ihO  pUee  of  ktdi  hoi  bees  olieidy  noticed,  poge  i3S.  Shorih 
hod  ODOtber  motive  for  rebiitog  luch  a pool;  fl  would  bore  beeo  nocoaiary  for  him  lo  lake  the  oath  of  alle- 
glaneo  to  the  Omalyidei,  and  to  Ihia,  ai  a partAin  orv^lt’a  family,  ha  could  not  conicienitouily  aiienl. 

{3]  Moran,  lur.  77,  T.  23.  . 'td*he  O' 

, (4)  /Md.  lur.  38,W<tf 

(5) ' IMd.  inr. 

(6)  Bee  page  ll7,  riM8m. 

(7}  Tbe  form  of  prajor  cooiUu  of  a oumbor  of  roAaa  or  inclinatioof  of  tba  bodja  acconpOBied  with 
certain  ploua  inToealionta — See  Lane's  Jfodern  £pypl<an«»  vol.  I.  p.  88>  and  D'Obieoii's  Tab.  d€  tEmp. 
Oibom.  lorn. II  p fl#  ^ ftJ  : ■ ■ TT.i:i f 

- r -.  ■ Vt:e  rv't  V-  l.i;.  . 
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SHIIHDA  AL-KATIBA,  BINT  AI^IBARI. 

Shuhda  Bint  [daughter  of)  Abi  Nasr  Ahm.^d  Ibn  al-Faraj  Ibn  Omar  al-lbari, 
surnamed  Fakhr  an-Nisa  {gloty  oj  women)  and  al-Kitliba  [the  female  scribe), 
sprang  from  a family  established  at  Uinatvar,  but  she  herself  was  boro  and  died 
at  Baghdad.  By  her  letirning  she  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  and  ranked 
among  the  first  scholars  of  the  age ; she  wrote  a beautiful  hand  and  instructed 
great  numbers  in  the  Traditions,  which  she  had  received  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities : tlius  connecting  the  tradilionists  of  the  rising  generation  with  those 
of  the  (>ast.  She  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  ^ dth  of  Mtiharram,  A.  H. 

.'■>74  (July,  .A.  0.  1 178),  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  outside  the  Abraz  (I)  Gate. — Ibari  is  derived  from  ibar,  the  plural  of 
ibra  [needle),  which  Is  the  name  of  the  instrument  used  in  sewing.  The  persoti 
who  bore  this  surname  must  have  made  or  sold  needles. — Dinawar  is  a town  in 
Jibal  [Persian  Jrnk),  and  Dinawari,  the  surname  derived  from  it  has  been  home 
hv  many  learned  men.  Abii  's-Saad  as-Samatii  says  that  this  name  is  pronounced 
Dainawar,  hut  Dinawar  is  preferable  (2).  — Her  father,  Ahd  Nasr  Ahmad 
died  at  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  the  ‘Jilrd  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  506  (No- 
vember, .A.  I).  1 112),  and  was  interred  at  the  Ahraz  Gate.  Ibn  an-Najjar  says 
in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  speaking  of  Ahil  ’l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yahya  ad-Uuraini,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Thikat  ad-Dawlat  (3), 
al-Anbari  ; ‘f  [Ad-Duraini)  was  a man  of  eminent  rank  and  a favourite  of 
“ the  khalif  al-Muktafi  [liamr  illah);  he  possessed  some  instruction  and  had 
“ a .talent  for  poetry.  He  built  a college  for  Shafites  on  the  t>ank  of  the 

Tigris,  at  tlie  gate  of  al-Azj,  and  erected  close  by  it  a convent  for  Sufis;  on 
‘‘  these  two  establishments  he  settled  a handsome  property.  He  studied  the 
“ Traditions,  foras-Samani  says  that  he  served  (as  a domestic  and  pupil)  Ahii 
“ Nasr  .Ahmad  Ibn  al-Faraj  al-lbari  and  received  from  him  his  daughter  Shuhda 
“ al-Kdtiba  in  marriage.  He  then  rose  in  the  world  till  he  became  the  favour- 
“ ite  of  al-Muktafi.  His  birth  took  place  A.  II.  475  (A.D.  1082-3),  and  his 
“ death  A.  II.  549,  on  Tuesday  the  16th  of  Shaal)an  (October,  A.  D.  1154).  319 
" He  was  interred  in  [the  court  of)  his  house  situated  in  the  square  before  the 
“ principal  mos<]ue,  hut  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Shuhda,  in  the  month  of 
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“ Muharram,  A.  11.  574,  hi.s  body  was  removed  to  the  Al>7.ar  cemetery,  and 
“ interred,  with  hoi’s,  close  to  the  FaJija  college.” 


(1)  In  the  autograph  this  name  i»  nritten^^l, 

(Si  Abo  '1-FedA  proiiounrei  ibis  name  Dainowar. 

(.1)  Tktkat  ad-Daiclat  Li  a (iUe  of  honour«  which  migbi  b«  Iraoslated : dnoted  to  lAe  t/pnaify. 


^SlllRKUll  IBM  SllADl. 

Ahu  ’l-Harith  Shirkiih  Ihn  Shadi  llm  .Marwan,  sumamed  al-Malik  al-Maiisur 
(ihe  victorious  prince]  Asad  ad>din  {the  lion  of  the  fuitli)  was  uncle  to  the  sul- 
tan Salah  ad-din.  Some  |>arliculars  of  his  life  have  Urn  already  given  in  the 
life  of  Shawar,  who  {as  «'e  have  there  said)  went  to  Syria,  A.  11.  5.5'J  (A.  I). 
116.3-4),  to  obtain  Nur  ad-din’s  assistance  (against  the  Franks)  (1).  It  is 
stated  however  by  Balia  ad-din  Ibn  Shaddad,  in  his  History  of  SalMi  ad-din  (2), 
that  he  proceedeel  to  Syria,  A.  H.  558,  and  that  they  {Shirkiih  and  Shdivar) 
entered  Elgvpt  on  the  ‘ind  of  the  latter  Jiimada  of  llie  same  year.  Ntir  ad-din 
sent  with  him  a detachment  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Asad  ad-din  Shir- 
kuh,  hut  on  their  arrival,  Shawar  acted  with  such  duplicity  and  bad  faitli,  tliat 
on  the  7 til  of  Zii  ■1-lliija  in  the  same  year,  they  set  out  again  for  Damascus.  In 
the  month  of  tlie  first  Rahi,  562  (January,  A.  1).  1167),  Shirkuh  proceeded  a 
second  time  to  Egypt  with  the  design,  which  he  had  already  formed  during  his 
first  expedition,  of  getting  that  country  into  his  own  possession.  He  followed  the 
road  which  leads  through  Wadi  I-Gliizlan  (3)  and  ap|ieared  lieforc  Atfih  4). 
In  this  expedition  he  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  al-Bahain  near  Oshmu- 
naiii  (5).  Sahib  ad-din  ( who  accompanied  him)  then  entered  Alexandria,  where 
he  fortified  himself,  and  bad  to  sustain  a siege  against  Shawar  and  die  Elgyptian 
army.  Asad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  who  had  marched  into  Upper  Egypt,  then  re- 
turned and  halted  at  Bilbais,  where  he  made  a peace  with  die  Egvptians.  Being 
there  joined  by  Salih  ad-din,  whom  they  escorted  to  him  across  the  coiintrv, 
he  withdrew  into  Syria.  In  the  year  664,  the  Franks  took  Bilbais  and  mas- 
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Mcrod  the  inhahitants,  on  which  the  |>eople  of  Ef»y|)t  sent  to  Shirkiih  for  assist- 
ance, proniisiiig  to  accept  wliatever  conditions  lie  mi^ht  propose.  Encouraged 
bv  their  favoui-able  dispositions,  he  entered  Egypt  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi 
of  the  above  year  (December,  A,  D.  1 168)  and  delivered  them  from  the  Franks. 
Shawar  then  formed  the  design  of  murdering  Shirkiih  and  his  principal  officers, 
but  they  anticipated  his  project  by  {tutting  him  to  death,  as  we  have  already 
related  [page  fiOSI).  Shirkiih  was  then  raised  to  the  visirat  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  564;  he  filled  that  post  two  months  and  five 
davs,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Cairo,  on  Saturdav  the  28th  (or,  according  to 
ar-Rauhi,  on  Sunday  the  28rd)  of  the  latter  Jnmada,  564  (March,  A.  D.  1169). 

He  was  buried  in  that  city,  hut  afterwards,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Medina, 
in  pursuance  to  his  last  wishes.  Salah  ad-din  was  his  successor.  Ibn  Shad- 
dml  says  in  his  History  (6):  “Asad  ad-din  was  a great  eater,  and  extremely 
“ fond  of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  animal  food;  this  subjected  him  to  indigestions 
“ and  cholics,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  without  suffering  severely  ; and  he 
“ died  from  a sharp  attack  of  this  kind  which  was  followed  bv  a violent  quinsy.” 

He  left  an  only  son  named  ISasir  ad-din  Muhammad,  and  surnamed  al-Malik  al- 
Kahir  {the  powerful  prince).  In  the  month  of  Rajah  which  followed  Shirkuh’s 
death,  his  family  were  deprived  of  Emessa,  which  was  taken  from  them  by  Nur 
ad-din ; but  Salah  ad-din,  on  obtaining  possession  of  Syria,  restored  it  to  Nasir 
ad-din,  who  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
Zii  Hijja,  A.  H.  581  (.March,  A.  D.  1 1 86).  His  Inxly  was  taken  to  Damascus  hy  his 
wife  and  cousin,  Sitt  as-Sham,  the  daughter  of  Aiyub,  who  interred  it  near  the 
tomb  of  her  brother  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turan  Shah  (whose  life  has  been  given, 
page  284),  in  the  funeral  chapid  erected  by  her  in  the  collc)je  which  she  had  .T2t( 
founded  outside  the  city.  The  government  of  £me.s.sa  passed  to  his  son  (who 
was  named  after  his  grandfather)  Asad  ad-din  Shirkiih.  This  prince  was  born 
A.  n.  569  (A.  D.  1173-4)  and  die<l  at  Emessa  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  Rajah, 

A.  H.  637  (February,  A.  D.  1240) : he  was  interred  in  a funeral  chapel  within 
the  city  walls.  Besides  Emessa,  he  pos.sessed  Rahaba,  Tadmor  {Palmjra)  and 
Maksin  in  ihe  province  of  al-Kliahiir  (7).  He  left  a number  of  children  and  was 
succeeded  hy  his  son  al-Malik  al-Mansur  (the  victorious  prince)  Nisir  ad-din 
{the  champion  of  the  faith)  Ibrahim,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Nairah  (8)  in  the  Ghula  (9)  of  Damascus, 
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on  Friday,  ihe  lOlli  ofSafar,  A.  H.  G44  (Junf,  A.  D.  124G).  His  IxMly  was  borne 
lo  Einessa  and  interred  in  the  mosque  of  al-Khidr  (10),  which  is  situated  to  the 
soutli  of  the  city.  His  son,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (ihe  most  noble  prince)  MuzulTar 
ad-Dawlat  (t/ie  victor  of  the  empire)  Abii  ’1-Fath  Miisa  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
AVhen  I was  in  Damascus,  towaitis  the  end  of  the  year  6t!l  (Octof>er,  A.  D.  1203), 
this  prince  informed  me  that  lie  was  horn  in  the  year  of  the  defeat  sustained  hy 
the  Khowarezmites  in  the  land  of  Rum(ll),  and  that  his  father  was  returning 
from  it  with  the  troops  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a son  ; that 
battle  was  fought  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  G27  (July- -August,  A.  D.  1230], 
as  we  have  slated  in  the  life  of  al-Malik  ai-Ashraf  ( Mnta)  Ibn  al-Aadil,  where 
we  have  given  some  account  of  it.  He  lelatcd  to  me  akso  tliat  when  his  father 
received  this  pleasing  news,  he  said  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Ihn  al-Aadil : “ My 
“ lord  {ya  kkand),  the  number  of  yfuir  slaves  is  increased  hy  one."  On  this, 
the  prince  ordered  the  child  to  he  called  after  himself.  Al-Malik  al-.\shraf 
Miisa,  the  son  of  al-Mansiir,  died  at  Emessa  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Safar,  A.  II. 
G62  fDecenilter,  A.  D.  12G.'i),  and  was  interred  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather 
,\sad  ad-din  Shirkuh,  inside  the  city:  his  birth  may  he  placed  hy  approximation 
in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  G27  ( August-Septemix'r,  A.  D.  1230).' — Shirkuh  is 
a Persian  word,  and  signilics  the  lion  of  the  mountain ; shir  means  lion,  and 
kiih,  mountain.  — In  the  year  555  (.\.  D.  11G0]  Shirkiih  set  out  from  Daikiciscus 
for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  took  the  road  leading  through  Taiina  and 
llonain ; that  same  year  Zain  ad-din  Ali  lim  Baklikin  set  out  with  the  same 
intention,  and  proceeded  thither  hy  the  road  of  the  Irak  pilgrim-caravan;  the 
two  princes  met  at  al-lliilaifa  (12).  * • ■ 


\l)  Cooiuit  Abo  'l-FedA's  Anna/#  and  Eeiiiaud*i  Extraitt  d'aufeurt  arnbet  retatifs  aux  Croiiade$. 
i2'  Sa/adim'  rifa  tf  ret  geHv,  p.  30 

{3/  I have  not  been  able  to  dclcrminr  the  precine  |H)<«ition  of  H'odi  or  Gaielle  Va]lc7.  It 

prolMthl;  between  Atflli  and  Suci. 

(4ii  Alflh  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  above  Cairo. 

(5;  In  this  battle  be  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Franks  and  Ef^ptians. 

(6<  5aiadint  rifa.  p.  34. 

(71  Al-KliAbbr  it  a river  in  Mesopotamia. 

,8]  Nnirab  it  situated  at  half  a paratang  frura  Damatrus.  in  the  midst  of  gardeni.^d/arotid.) 

{91  The  GbOla  it  the  name  given  to  the  culiiTated  country  around  Patna»cu8. 

(10)  Khidrlt  coDtidered  by  the  Uotlims  at  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.  He  it  the  tutelary 
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saint  of  traTellers  on  land,  as  Elias  is  of  voyagers.  These  two  meet  once  a year  at  llekka  during  the  pil- 
grimage. See  Reinaud's  Afomimens  .<ira6et.  Persons  et  Turrs,  tom.  I.  p.  1(V9. 

(II)  In  A.  H.  627  JalAI  ad*dtn,  prlnee  of  Kliuwircrm.took  (he  city  of  Kbalil  in  which  be  rommitteii 

every  escesi : but  al-Malik  al  Ashraf.  the  former  sovereign  of  the  place,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Al.1i  ad- 
din KaikobUcJ  Ibn  Kaikhosrh,  prince  of  Rdm,  and  assisted  by  the  Syrians  under  the  command  of  Siw&sb,  he 
marched  against  the  Khowarezmites.  defeated  them  completely  and  retook  the  eity.— (Abd  ’l-Fedk'i  .4n«o/v. 
Price's  Aerrospert.  t II.  p.  415  Abd 'l•raraj.  rrnnslad'oM.  p.  306.  Al-Y4(1*s  .4nrui/s.) 

(iS)  Hulaifa.  or  Zd  flulaifa.  is  a village  sii  or  seven  miles  from  Medina.  It  may  be  seen  that  I read 
and  not  as  in  the  printed  text  and  the  manuKripts.  ThU  pisaige  and 

(he  history  of  ShlritOh's  descendiols  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  autograph  US. 


ABU  O.MAR  AL-JARMI. 

Abu  Omar  ^lih  Ibn  Ishak  al-Jarmi  was  a jurisconsult,  a learned  grammarian, 
and  a philologcr.  Having  left  Basra,  his  native  place,  be  proceeded  to  Baghdad, 
where  he  studied  under  al-Akhfash  and  others;  he  met  there  also  Yunus  Ihn 
Hahib,  hut  did  not  see  Siliawaili.  Iii  philology  he  had  fur  masters  Abu  Ohaida, 
Abu  Zaid  al-Ansari,  al-Asmai  and  their  contemporaries,  lie  was  religious, 
devout,  exemplarv  in  his  life,  and  orthodox  in  his  belief.  He  taught  the  tradi- 
tions, and  composed  a good  grammatical  treatise,  which  was  entitled  al  Forkh 
(the  chicken),  liecausc  it  was  hatched  from  Sihawaih’s  great  work,  the  Kiliih. 
When  at  Baghdad  he  h.id  discussions  widi  al-Farra.  Ain't  'l-.Ahhasal  .Mubarrad 
relates  as  follows:  “ Abd  Omar  (al-Jarmi)  told  me  that  he  had  read  through  the 
“ Diwan  of  the  HutUiilites  under  al-Asmai,  who  surpassed  Abu  Ohaida  by  his 
“ superior  aequaintance  with  that  work ; and  he  mentioned  to  me  that  on  fmish- 
“ itig,  al-.Ysmai  said  to  him:  ‘0,  Abu  Omar!  if  a member  of  the  tribe  of  lludail 
“ ‘ happen  to  be  neither  a poet,  nor  an  archer,  nor  a runner,  there  is  no  good  in 
“ ‘ him!’  S[)caking  also  of  this  passage  of  the  Koran:  And  follow  not  that 
“ whereof  thou  hast  no  knowledge  (I),  he  said  to  me:  ‘ .Say  not  I have  heard 
“ ‘ when  you  did  not  hear,  or  / have  seen  when  you  did  not  see,  nor  J have 
“ ‘ knoivn  when  you  did  not  know;  for  the  hearing,  the  sight,  and  the  heart 
“ ‘ shall  all  l)c  subjects  on  which  thou  wilt  have  to  answer  before  God  !‘  ” Al- 
Mubarrad  said  also:  " None  knew  better  than  al-Jarmt  the  Kitab  of  Sibawaih ; 
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“ and  it  was  under  him  that  the  great  majority  studied.”  He  was  deeply  learned 
in  philology,  and  knew  by  heart  many  illustrative  (>assages  on  the  subject; 
he  wrote  also  some  works  of  an  original  cast,  and  he  held  a high  rank  as  a tra- 
ditionist  and  historian.  He  is  the  author  of  a fine  work  on  the  life  of  Muham- 
.tSI  mad  (AVtfl'i  fi  's-Siar),  a treatise  on  the  forms  of  verbs  and  nouns  (2),  anotlier 
on  jiiDSTHly,  an  abridgment  of  grammar,  and  an  explanation  of  tlie  difficulties  in 
the  verses  quoted  by  Sihawaih  {in  his  grammatical  mirk,  tl»e  Killlb).  The 
hdjiz  Ahii  iNoaim  mentions  him  in  the  history  of  Ispahan.  Al-Jarmi  died  A.  H. 
22.'»  (A.  I).  8;W-A0). — The  relative  adjective  is  derived  from  Jarm;  there 

were  a number  of  tribes  so  called,  hut  I know  not  which  of  them  it  was  that 
gave  its  name  to  this  Abu  Omar.  He  did  not  l>elong  to  the  tribe,  but  had  dwelt 
with  them  for  a time,  whence  his  appellation  of  al-Jarmi. — I have  since  found 
in  the  Fihrist  (3),  a work  composed  by  .Abu  'l-Faraj  Muhammad  Ibn  ishak,  who 
is  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  Ibn  Abi  A'akiib  al-\Varrak  {the  copyist)  an- 
Xadlm  al-Itaghdadi  {the  social  companion  from  Baghdad),  that  Abii  Omar 
was  a mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Jarm  Ibn  Rabban  ; and  as-Samani  says  in  his  genea- 
lofpcal  work  that  Rabban  was  the  son  of  Imran,  the  son  of  Alhaf,  tlie  son  of 
Kiidaa,  the  progenitor  of  a well  known  tribe.  It  has  l)een  stated,  however, 
that  Abu  Omar  was  a maivla  to  the  tribe  of  Rajila,  a branch  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jarm  Ibn  Albania  Ibn  Anmar;  God  alone  knowelh  the  truth.  AVIiat  a 
well-turned  satire  Zi.id  al-Aajam  (4)  has  directed  against  the  tribe  of  ^iarm, 
where  he  says  : 

Jarm  forced  me  to  give  hiip  .some  juice  of  the  vine ; and  who  is  Jarm  ? and  what  is 
that  juice?  He  never  drank  it  when  it  was  permitted;  never,  as  long  as  there  was 
a market  (5),  did  it  mount  to  his  head.  But  when  its  nse  was  forbidden  by  a divine 
revelation,  the  man  of  that  tribe  is  never  sober.  * 

In  these  verses  he  names  the  wine,  metaphorically,  the  juice  of*  the  vine,  for 
a reason  too  long  to  be  explained,  but  the  sum  of  what  the  commentators  say  is, 
that  he  called  it  so  from  its  gliding  smoothly  {insidk)  down  tlie  throat. 

- 

(I)  Koran,  sur.  17.  t.  3A.  .-tSC 

Sec  Haiji  Khalira,  No.  31.  '- 

(3)  1 hare  gi^eo  a ibort  account  6f  tbu  ancient  and  curious  work  in  tbe  Joumat  AiiaUqu4  for  Dcceniber. 
1B3»,  page  SSI. 
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(4)  The  poet  AbA  Aailini  Ziid  Ibn  SuUim,  a mavtla  tg  tbe  tribe  of  Abd  Kais,  and  curnamed  aUAijam  [fAe 
foreigner)  on  accuuDl  of  certain  faults  in  big  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  accompanied  Ab6  )lu^a  'l«A^hari  to 
the  liege  of  lilakhar,  vhich  city  «ai  taken,  according  to  ad-I>ahabi,  US.  No.  626.  fol.  1S8.  in  the  rear  28 
(A.  D.  646*9).  He  was  present  at  Hisblm  Iba  Abd  al-Malik't  death,  which  took  place  at  Ruikfa  A.H.  126- 
Tho  year  of  his  own  death  Is  not  gWen.'-(As-Soybti’s  Shark  Skatc^id  aJ-Mogkni,  MS.  No- 1238,  fo).  61,} 
{9)  The  poet  means  that  they  preferred  selling  their  wtne  to  drinking  it:  or  else  that  they  were  too  avari- 
cious to  lay  out  their  money  on  it. 


: SALIH  IBN  MIRDAS. 

Abii  AH  Salih  Ibn  Mirdas,  surnamed  Asad  ad-Dawlal  (lion  of  the  empi/r), 
l>elong(‘d  to  the  tribe  of  Eilab,  bis  falber  Mirdils  being  the  son  of  Idris  Ibn  Nasir 
Ibn  Iluniaid  Ibn  Mndrik  Ibn  Sbaddad  Ibn  Oliaid  Ibn  Kais  Ibn  Raliia  Ibn  Knab 
Ibn  Alid  Allah  Ibn  AblBakr  Ibn  Kiliib.  Kilab  was  the  son  of  Rabia  Ibn  Aamir 
Ibn  S4sa  Ibn  Aloawia  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Ilawazin  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  lkrin\a  Ibn  KhasFa(l) 
Ibn  Kais  Ghailan  (2)  Ibn  .Modar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adnan. — Salih  Ibn  Mirda.s 
(ihe  chiif)  of  a nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  marched  against  Alepjto,  which  was  then 
governed  by  Murtada  ’d-l)awlat  Ibn  Lidu  al-Jarn'dii,  who  had  been  a slave  to 
Alnl  'l-Fadail  Ibn  Saad  ad-Dawlat  Nasr  Ibn  Saif  ad-l)awlat  Ibn  Ilamdan,  and 
who  DOW  acted  there  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  (Fatiniite)  sovereign  of  Egypt,  az- 
Zahir  Ibn  al-Hakim  al-Obaidi.  Intrepid,  resolute,  and  powerfully  supjwrted  by 
the  members  of  his  family  and  tribe,  Salih  wrested  Alep|>o  from  the  hands  of 
Murtada  ’d-Dawlat  on  the  1.3th  of  Zu  'l-llijja,  A.  lb.  417  (January,  A.  D.  1027}, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city,  where  he  estahlished  a regular  administra- 
tion. Az-Zahfr  then  sent  against  him  a numerous  army  under  the  command  oi 
Amir  a^Juyuki  (genera/  in  chief)  Aniishtikin,  surnamed  ad-Dizbiri  after  Dizbir 
Ibn  Riiwainm  (3)  ad-Dailami,  who  was  at  dial  time  his  lieutenant  at  Damascus, 
and  had  acquired  a'high  distinction  by  his  activity,  courage,  and  skill  in  militarv 
affairs.  SMih,  being  informed  of  this  general's  approach,  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  gave  him  hattle  at  al-OchuwIina.  He  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  420  (.May-Junc,  A.  D.  1020) 
or  419  by  another  account,  lie  was  the  first  of  the  Mirdas  dynasty,  a series  of 
pyinces  who  ivigned  at  Aleppo  (4).  W'c  shall  make  mention  of  his  great-grand- 
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son  Nasr  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Abii  'l-Fiiyin  Muhammad  Ibn  Haiyus. — Al- 
382  Ochnwdna,  a village  of  Syria,  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Palestine,  near 
Tllwrias.  There  is  another  village  of  the  same  name  in  Hijaz,  which  was  tire 
residence  of  al-Harith  ihn  Khalid  Ibn  al-Aasi  Ibn  Ifisham  Ihn  al-Mughaira  al- 
Makhziimi  (5),  who  eomfioscd  on  it  these  verses  : 

Tell  him  who  asks  where  we  reside,  that  OchuwAnn  is  our  abode  and  well  it  suits 
us.  W'e  there  enjoy  a life  of  pure  felicity,  untroubled  by  calumny,  and  misfortune 
afflicts  us  no  longer. 


(I  > This  is  the  irue  rradins,  and  not  nr  I;  as  in  the  MSS.  ’’ 

.2;  The  autograph  MS.  has 

r3]  In  the  autograph  this  name  is  nrilten  auttm. 

(41  All  abridged  account  ot  this  dynasty,  eitractad  from  KamSl  ad^dln's  History  ot  Aleppo,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  M.  J.  )■  Mueller,  1N29.  Bonn, 

(B)  Harith  flls  de  Khalid  Elmakhsoumi,  poete  disiinguS  parmi  les  Coraychites,  iHalt  petit-fils  de  cet  Elassi, 
(]ui,  aygnt  perdu  touti  sa  torlune  au  jru  contre  Aboulahab,  oncle  de  Mahomet,  arall  ensulte  jooe  et  perdu  sa 
liberte.  Harith  cultira  presque  uclusiveineot  le  genre  drotique,  II  llorisialt  sous  Its  Omeyades,  et  fin  gouver- 
ncur  de  la  Mekite  pour  le  catitc  Abdelmalik  fils  de  Meraan.  II  dtait  amouieui  d'Aychd  lllle  de  Talha  et  la  cd- 
Icbrait  dans  srs  vers.— (AghJni,  I.  1.  r 200  r».)-M.  Caussln  de  Pereetal. 

• ' 


SAID  THE  PHILOLOGER. 

Ahti  l-Ala  Said  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Isa  ar-Rabai  (I),  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a 
philologcr,  is  the  author  of  the  work  intiticd  Kitdh  aUFusils  (Bonk  of  Mottoes 
or  Texts).  Having  made  his  studies  fn  the  East  under  Ahti  Said  as-Siraft  (see 
page  :i77),  Abu  Ali  1-Firisi  (jsage  379),  and  Abu  Sulaimin  al-Khattabi  [page 
/i76),  he  passed  into  Spain  alwut  the  year  380  (A.  D.  990-1)  in  the  reign  of  Hi- 
sham  (al-Muwaiyad)  Ibn  aj-llakain,  whose  minister  al-Manstir  Ibn  Abi  Aamir 
then  held  the  direction  of  the  government.  Said  was  bom  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  but  had  removed  from  thence  to  Baghdad.  He  was  learned  in  philology, 
skilletl  in  general  literature  and  history,  prompt  in  his  repartees,  an  able  poet, 
and  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  By  these  talents  he  captivated  the 
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attention  of  al-Mansur,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  extreme  favour  and  libe- 
rality; notwithstanding  which,  he  always  found  good  pretexts  for  asking  more 
money,  and  good  reasons  for  obtaining  it.  He  composed  for  al-Mansur  the 
work  entitled  al-Fusus,  in  which  he  adopted  the  plan  followed  by  Abu  Ali  '1- 
Kali  in  (2).  He  received  from  his  ptron,  in  return,  a recompense  of 

five  thousand  dinars,  hut  his  hook  was  rejected  by  the  public  on  account  of  the 
false  statements  which  it  was  suspected  to  contain.  Having  gone  to  the  city  of 
Denia,  hr  went  to  a public  audience  given  by  al-MuwalTak  Mujahid  al-Aamiri  (3) 
the  governor;  among  the  number  present  was  a philologer  named  Rashsh&r,  a 
blind  man,  who  (being  informed  that  Said  was  there)  asked  permission  from 
Mujahid  to  rally  the  new  comer,  and  though  the  prince  advised  him  not  to  attack 
a person  who  was  so  prompt  in  his  repartees,  he  would  not  renounce  his  pro- 
ject, hut  cried  out:  “ Abii  "l-Ala!” — “At  your  service,”  replied  Said. — “What 
“ does  the  word  jaranful  signify  in  the  dialect  of  the  Desert  .Arabs?"  Smd, 
who  knew  that  he  himself  had  invented  the  word  and  that  it  did  not  realiv  exist 
in  the  language,  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then  replied,  but  without 
any  etjuivocation  or  periphrase  : “ The  jaranful  is  one  who  has  commerce  with 
“ blind  men's  wives  and  not  with  other  women ; and  the  jaranful  is  no  longer  a 
“ jaranful  when  he  quits  them  for  others  (4).”  Bashshar,  on  hearing  this,  was 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion,  whilst  every  person  present  burst  into  laugh- 
ter. Mujahid  then  said  to  him  : “ I told  you  to  abstain,  but  you  would  not 
take  advice.” — Said  died  .A.  H.  417  (A.  D.  1026-7)  in  Sicily  (6).  Al-Mansur 
at  length  discovered  the  falsehood  of  Said  as  a transmitter  of  oral  information, 
and  being  told  that  all  tlie  contents  of  the  Fusiis  were  forged,  he  threw  it  into 

the  river,  on  which  a contemporary  poet  said;  t 

>,  ■ 

The  funli  sinks  io  the  sea  and  so  does  every  thing  heavy.  . 

To  which  Said  replied  (tVi  the  same  rhyme  and  measure): 

The  fusils  has  retarned  to  its  element ; it  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  pearls 
( /usils)  arc  taken. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  we  shall  abstain  from  relating  any  of  the  numerous  anec- 
dotes told  of  his  ready  wit  in  replying  to  questions  calculated  to  embarrass  him. 

(1)  Ar-Rtbai  means  daenuUd  /Von  Rable,  bul  as  a number  of  Arabic  tribei  bora  Ibia  name,  I am  unable 
to  indicate  that  to  «hicb  Slid  bclongad. 

80 
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(1)  See  p«fc  Jia.  note  (1). 

(31  See  |>agc  278,  note  [%>.  » 

ThU  ti  not  Terr  intelligible. 

(51  According  to  .il-IIunnaidi.  riled  by  Ibii  Baihku^Al  in  bis  Silat,  had  retired  to  Sicilj  during  ibe 
troubles  in  Spain. 


SAIF  AD-DA WLAT  SADAKA  AL-ASADI. 

593  Abu‘l-Hasan  Sadaka  an-Nashiri  al-Asadi  {iHemher  of  the  tribe  of  Xdshira.  a 
branch  of  (bat  of  Asad),  and  surnamcd  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Faklir  ail-din  {sword  of' 
the  empire,  glory  of  the  faith),  was  the  son  of  Balia  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Kamil  Man- 
sur Ibn  Dubais  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mazyad.  He  was  lord  of  al-llilla  as-Saiiiya,  and  was 
fjcncrally  known  by  tlie  denomination  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs.  Powerful,  en- 
terprisinfj,  and  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  he  dared  to  thwart  the 
projects  of  the  Scljuk  sultan  Muhammad  Ibn  Malakshah  Ibn  Alp  Arlsan;  and  his 
resistance  led  to  a war.  The  two  armies  met  near  au-Nomaniya  (1)  on  Friday, 
the  20tli  of  the  latter  Jiimada — some  say  on  the  20th  of  Kajab — A.  II.  501  (Feb., 
A.D.  1 108),  and,  in  the  action  wbicb  ensued,  Sadaka  lost  bis  life (2).  His  head 
was  borne  to  Baghdad.  Izz  ad-din  .Ali  Ilm  al-Atbir  says,  in  bis  corrections  on 
as-Samani's  work,  the  Ansdb,  that  Sadaka  was  slain  in  the  year  500 : God  knows 
b«!8t  the  truth.  It  was  for  this  prince  that  the  sharf  AbO  Yala  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-IIabbariya,  whose  life  will  be  found  fartlier  on,  composed  bis  metrical  treatise 
intiticd  as-Sddih  wa  ’l-Bdghim. — His  father,  Abu  K.imil  Mansur,  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  Babi,  A.  II.  479  (beginning  of  July,  A.  D.  1080).  His  grand- 
father, Abu  M-Aazz  Dubais,  surnamed  Nur  ad-Dawlat  (light  of  the  state),  died  on 
the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  lOtb  of  Shawwal,  A.  11.  473  (March,  .A.  D.  1081  },  or 
474,  after  a rule  of  sixtv-seven  years  : in  the  year  408,  when  be  commenced  his 
reign,  be  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. — Ali  Ibn  Mazyad.  Sadaka’s  great-grand- 
father, died  A.  H.  408  (A.  1).  1 01 7-8}.  AVe  have  already  given  the  life  of  Dubais, 
the  son  of  Sadaka  [page  504). — Al-HUla,  a town  in  Irak,  between  Baghdad  and 
Kiifa,  is  situated  on  the  F.uphratcs,  in  the  territory  of  Kufa  ; it  was  founded  in 
the  year  495  (A.  D.  1101-2)  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  .Sadaka,  whose  life  we  have  just 
given,  and  was  named  as-Saifiya  after  him  (3). — An-Nom&niya  is  a city  lying 
between  al-Hilla  and  Wasit.  • 
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(1)  An-NomADija  Uj  balf  waj  Wliit  and  Bai^dad.  on  ihe  bank  of  UieTifri».»(Af«rdifd.) 

■ Ji  For  a full  account  iheae  cventa.  ice  ibe  leleclloni  from  Ibn  aUAthIr  in  the  Bril  toI.  of  the  Extrails 
d$$  kiitoritHS  arabes  relatifs  aiix  rrotaadci;  a collection  now  publiihiof^  bv  die  i4cad^fe  dss  fnicWpffont 
at  Bellss-Lsttrn.  See  alao  Ab#’^FedA'B  .4nfuift.  jrear  501. 

(3)  There  were  a number  of  placea  in  Irak  which  bore  the  name  of  Billa  {Kolfonj. 


‘ AL-XlliNAF  IH>  KAIS. 

Abu  Bahr  ad-Dahhak  Ibn  Kais  (t)  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Husain  Ibn  Obada  Ibn  an- 
>’a7.al  Ibn  Miirra  Ibn  Ubaid  Ibn  al-Ilarith  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Zaid 
Manat  Ibn  Tamim,  surnamcd  at-Tamimi,  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  al-Alinaf  (club-fool) : it  was  he  whose  prudence  became  proverbial.  Some 
say  that  his  real  name  was  Sakhr.  His  ancestor  al-Harith  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Mukais.  AI-.AIinaf  was  one  of  the  principal  Tdbis  and  had  been  a 
eonterapoi-ary  of  the  Prophet,  but  did  not  serve  under  him.  The  lidfiz  Abu 
Moaim  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Ispalian,  and  Ibn  Kutaiba  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Kildb  al-Madrif  in  these  tc-rms:  “ ^^'hen  the  prophet  went  to  the 
“ tribe  of  Tamim,  inviting  them  to  embrace  Islamism,  al-Ahnaf  was  among  them. 

“ .As  they  did  not  consent  to  become  .Muhammad's  followers,  al-Ahnaf  said  to 
“ them  : ‘ He  verily  invites  you  to  adopt  what  is  honourable  for  the  character, 

‘‘  ‘ and  forbids  you  what  is  disgraceful  to  it;  become  therefore  Moslimsl’  He 
“ then  professed  Islamism,  but  did  not  go  to  see  the  Prophet;  however,  he  visited 
“ afterwards  the  khalif  Omar.”  From  that  time  he  held  a high  rank  among  the  384 
TdbiSy  lM.-ing  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  possessing  a great  reputation  for  intel- 
ligence, acuteness,  learning,  and  prudence.  He  related  Traditions  on  the 
authority  of  (the  khalijn)  Umar,  Olhman,  and  Ali,  and  his  own  autitority  was 
cited  for  some  Traditions  by  al-IIa.san  al-Basri.  At  tlie  battle  of  Siffin  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Ali,  but  he  staid  away  from  the  battle  of  the  Camel  and  joined 
neither  prty.  In  the  reigns  of  Omar  and  Othman,  he  had  been  present  at 
some  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Moslims  in  Khorasan.  When  the  authority 
of  Moawia  was  solidly  established,  al-Ahnaf  went  one  day  into  his  presence ; 

By  .Allah!”  said  the  khalif,  “ never  till  the  day  of  judgment  shall  I call  to 
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“ niiml  the  battle  of  SilTin,  without  feeling  ray  heart  glowr  with  anger.”  - 
“ By  Allah  !”  replied  al-Alinaf,  “ we  have  still  in  our  bosoms  those  hearts 
“ which  detested  you,  and  we  still  boar  in  our  scabbards  tbe  swords  with 
“ which  we  fought  you ; if  you  advance  an  inch  towards  war,  we  shall  ad- 
“ vance  a foot,  and  if  you  walk  to  {give  us)  battle,  we  shall  run  to  meet 
“ you!”  He  then  rose  up  and  withdrew.  A sister  of  Moawia,  who  had 
heard  the  conversation  from  Itehind  the  tapestry,  then  asked  him  who  was  the 
person  who  had  used  such  threatening  language,  and  Moawia  answered  : “ That 
is  the  man  who,  if  angered,  has  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  trilie  of  Tamim 
“ to  share  his  anger,  without  asking  him  the  reason  of  it.” — It  is  related  that 
when  this  khalif  declared  his  son  Yazid  as  his  succcs.sor,  he  .seated  him  in  a 
red  (2)  pavilion,  and  those  who  were  present  went  up  successively  and  saluted 
Moawia,  after  which  they  bowed  towards  his  son.  One  of  them,  having  per- 
formed this  ceremony,  turned  again  to  Moawia,  and  said  : “ Commander  of  the 
“ faithful ! I am  well  convinced  that  had  you  not  confided  to  him  the  govern- 
“ ment  of  the  Moslims,  you  had  ruined  their  afTairs.”  Moawia  then  addressed 
al-Ahnaf  \^ho  was  .seated  in  his  presence:  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Abu 
“ Bahr?  you  say  nothing !’’ — “ I fear  God  too  much  to  speak  a falsehood,”  replied 
he,  “ and  1 fear  you  too  much  to  speak  the  truth."  — “ Well,”  said  Moawia, 
“ may  God  reward  you  for  your  oliedience  towards  him."  He  then  ordered  a 
present  of  several  thousand  [dirhims)  to  be  given  to  {the  other).  When  al-Ahnaf 
was  going  out,  the  same  man  who  had  spoken  to  the  khalif  met  him  at  the  dour, 
and  said  : “ 0,  A bit  Bahr ! I am  convinced  that,  of  all  God’s  creatures,  this  man 
“ and  his  son  are  the  worst;  but  thev  keep  their  money  under  bolts  and  locks, 
“ and  there  is  no  possible  means  of  getting  it  out  but  bywords  Such  as  you  have 
“ heard." — '*  Keep  off!”  replied  al-Ahnaf,  “ a double-faced  maji  shall  have  no 
“ favour  in  the  sight  of  God.”-  One  of  al-Ahnaf 's  sayings  was  this:  “ I have 
“ followed  three  rules  of  conduct  which  I now  mention  merely  that  the  man  of 
“ reflexion  may  profit  by  my  example  : I never  interfered  between  two  parties 
“ unless  invited  by  them  to  do  so  ; 1 never  went  to  the  door  of  these  people”  — 
meaning  princes  — “ unless  sent  for  by  them ; and  I never  rose  from  my  place 
“ to  obtain  a thing  when  all  men  were  anxious  to  possess  it.”  .Another  of  his 
sayings  w.as:  “ Come  ! I shall  point  out  to  yon  virtues  which  none  can  depre- 
“ ciate  (3) : evenness  of  temper,  and  the  avoiding  of  what  is  base.  Come!  I 
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“ shall  lell  you  what  is  the  worst  of  maladies:  a low  mind  and  a foul  tongue.” 

He  also  said  : “ The  noble  man  never  uses  deceit ; the  wise  man  never  tells  a lie, 

‘‘  and  the  true  believer  never  backbites.— Better,"  said  he  again,  " better  than 
“ the  treasures  which  (varents  heap  up  for  children,  better  than  the  wealth 
“ left  by  the  dead  to  the  living,  is  the  gratitude  of  the  good  and  the  learned  for 
“ favours  conferred  upon  them.” — "Excess  in  laughter,”  he  observed,  “drives 
“ awav  respect;  excess  in  jesting  drives  away  politeness,  and  the  man  is  known 
" by  the  com[>any  he  keeps.” — Hearing  a person  say  one  day  that  he  cared 
neither  for  praise  nor  blame,  he  observed  to  him  : “ You  repose  there,  where 
" men  of  generous  minds  labour.” — He  said  again  : " In  our  assemblies  avoid 
" the  mention  of  women  and  of  food ; 1 detest  the  man  who  is  always  speaking  of 
" his  Itelly  and  of  his  pleasures;  and  he  who  avoids  food,  even  when  he  wishes 
" for  it,  proves,  by  that,  tlte  nobleness  of  his  mind.”  The  following  anecdote 
is  told  by  Ilisham  Ihn  Ukba,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  fioet  Zn  'r-Rumma  : “ I 
“ saw  al-Ahnaf  go  up  to  some  persons  who  were  in  discussion  about  the  price  to 
“ be  paid  for  a man's  blood  who  had  been  killed.  He  told  them  to  state  the  sum 
" they  i-eqiiired,  and  they  asked  the  double  of  that  fixed  by  law  (4).  When 
“ they  had  ceased  talking,  he  said : ‘ I myself  will  give  you  what  you  ask,  hut 
1 shall  make  one  observation:  Almighty  God  has  declared  that  the  price  of 
" blood  shall  be  single  (no/  double)  and  his  Prophet  also  has  done  the  same  (5); 

" you  are  plaintiffs  to-day,  hut  to-morrow,  if  you  are  defendants,  I fear  tliatsSrt 
“ your  adversaries  may  require  from  you  the  same  price  which  you  yourselves 
“ have  exacted  — ‘Well !'  said  they,  ‘ reduce  it  to  the  usual  sum  !'  On  hear- 
“ ing  this,  he  praised  God  with  tlianks,  and  rode  off."  Being  asked  what  was 
prudence,  he  replied  that  it  consisted  in  humilitv  joined  to  patience;  and  he 
used  to  say^  when  persons  were  surprised  at  his  mildness  ; “ I have  the  .same 
“ feelings  as  you,  butJ  am  patient.”  He  observed  also  that  he  had  derived 
more  help  from  jtri^ence  than  from  the  strength  of  men.  “ It  was  Kais  Ibn 
“ Aasim  al-Minkari,”  said  he,  " who  taught  me  mildness:  one  of  his  nephews 
" killed  a son  of  his,  and  the  murderer  was  brought  before  him  with  his 
'*  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  ‘ Why  frighten  the  vouth?'  said  he.  " He 
" then  turned  towards  him  and  spoke  thus:  *0,  my  son!  evil  is  that  which 
“ ‘ thou  hast  wrought;  thou  bast  lessened  the  number  of  thy  family,  weakened 
" ' the  strength  of  thy  tribe,  given  joy  to  thy  enemies,  and  done  harm  to  thy 
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“ ‘ people!  Let  him  go;  and  bear  the  price  of  blood  to  the  mother  of  the  victim, 
“ ‘ for  she  is  not  of  our  tril»e.’  The  murderer  then  retired;  and  all  this  while 
Kais  remained  seated,  and  did  not  even  change  colour.”  When  Ziiid  Ibn  Ahlh 
was  governor  of  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak,  he  treated  al-Ahnaf  and  Hariiha  Ibn 
Badr  al-Ghudani  w'ith  great  favour  and  attention  ; but  the  latter  was  so  strongly 
addieted  to  drinking,  that  the  people  of  Basra  complained  of  his  conduct  to 
/iad,  whom  thev  even  leproached  for  admitting  such  a drunkard  into  his  fami- 
liarity.  To  this  remonstrance  Ziad  replied:  “ Howr,  sirs,  can  I cast  olT  a man 
“ who,  since  I came  to  Irak,  has  always  ridden  by  my  side  and  yet  never  struck 
“ his  stirrup  against  mine?  neither  did  he  precede  me,  so  as  to  have  his  back 
“ turnetl  towards  me,  nor  did  he  remain  lichind,  so  that  I had  to  look  round 
“ after  him;  in  summer,  he  never  sat  lietween  me  and  the  zephyr;  in  winter,  he 
“ never  stood  between  me  and  the  sun,  and  I never  questioned  him  on  any  sci- 
“ ence  without  thinking  it  impossible  for  him  to  know  another  so  well.”  — 1 have 
since  met  with  this  anecdote  in  az-Zamakhshari's  Rab(  'l-Abrdr,  in  the  cha|>- 
ter  intilled  On  Intercourse  with  Females,  where  it  is  given  in  precisely  the  same 
terras. —As  for  al-.\hnaf,  nothing  could  be  said  against  his  conduct.  When 
Ziad  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Obaid  Allah,  .said  to  liaritha:  “You  must 
“either  cease  drinking  or  quit  me."  — “You  know,”  replied  Haritha,  “on 
“ what  terms  I lived  with  your  father.” — “As  for  my  father,”  answered  Obaid 
.Vliah,  “ he  held  a pre-eminence  in  which  no  reproach  could  reach  him ; but  I 
“ am  a young  man,  and  people  will  judge  of  me  from  those  who  have  influence 
“ over  me:  now  you  make  long  potations,  and  1 am  afraid  tliat,  when  I bid  you 
“ sit  near  me,  the  smell  of  the  wine  may  be  thought  to  come  from  myself. 
“ Give  it  up  then,  and  be  the  first  of  those  to  lie  admitted  into  my  presence 
“ and  the  last  to  quit  it.”  To  this  Hariiha  replied  : “ I should  not  give  it  up 
“ for  Him  (God)  who  is  able  to  do  me  evil  and  good  ; shall  I then  renounce 
“ it  to  be  well  with  you  V" — “ Leave  me  then,  but  choose  any  government  I have 
“ it  in  my  [lOwer  to  give." — “ Let  me  have  Surrak,  for  its  wine  has  been  de- 
“ scrilietl  to  me  as  good,  and  give  me  Ram-Ilormuz  besides.”  Obaid  Allah 
granted  the  request,  and  Haritha  proceeded  to  his  government.  Whilst  they 
escorted  him  to  some  distance  on  his  way,  tlte  following  lines  were  addressed  to 
him  by  Anas  ibn  Abi  Anas  (6),  or,  according  to  another  statement,  bv  al- 
Aswad  ad-Duali : 
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Huritha,  son  of  Radr,  you  now  fill  a place  of  aulhorilyj  live  in  it  like  a rat,  to  wile 
and  thieve.  Despise  not  the  smallest  sums  that  you  may  find ; recollect  that  your 
share  in  the  wealth  of  Irak  consists  in  Surrnk.  Then  rival  the  tribe  of  Tamtm  in  riches, 
for  riches  give  a tongue  to  the  most  timid  of  men.  All  people  then  shall  praise  you; 
some  of  them  liars,  and  speaking  only  to  please  you;  the  rest  sincere  in  their  words, 
but  knowing  not  what  they  say,  and  incapable  of  proving  that  what  they  utter  is  true. 

As  for  al-Ahnaf,  he  lost  Obaid  Allah's  favour,  and  jwrsons  far  inferior  to  him 
obtained  preference.  About  this  time,  Oliaid  Allah  assendtled  the  chief  men 
in  Irak,  and  al-Ahnaf  among  the  rest,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Syria,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  their  salutations  to  {the  khalif)  Moawia.  On  their 
arrival,  Obaid  .Mlah  went  in  to  Moawia,  and  informed  him  that  the  head  men  5S6 
of  Irak  were  come.  “ Bring  them  in  to  me,"  said  the  khalif,  “ one  by  one,  and 
“ according  to  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  you  hold  them.”  Obaid  .Mlah 
obeyed,  and  the  last  person  whom  he  introduced  was  al-Ahnaf.  iMoawia,  who 
knew  his  merit,  and  always  treated  him  with  ihc  utmost  honour  on. account  of 
his  pre-eminence  and  high  authority  as  chief  (of  the  tribe  of  I'amim),  no  .sooner 
saw  him  than  he  exclaimed:  “ Come  here  to  me,  .Miit  Bahr  (7).’’  He  then 
made  him  sit  down  Iieside  himself,  on  the  same  cushion,  and  having  asked  him 
how  he  was,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  him  and  withdrew  his  attention 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  tnemhers  of  tlie  deputation  then  Itegan  to 
extol  Obaid  .Allah,  and  express  their  gratitude  to  the  khalif  for  giving  them  such 
a governor,  hut  al-.Ahnaf  remained  silent.  “ A\  by  do  vou  not  speak,  Abu  Bahr?" 
said  Moawia. — “ If  I speak,”  replied  al-Ahnaf,  “ I must  contradict  them."  On 
this  Moawia  said  : “Bear  yc  witness  that  I depose  your  governor,  Obaid  Allah; 

“ go  now  and  find  a fit  person  whom  I may  appoint  in  his  stead ; and  at 
“ the  expiration  of  three  days  I shall  expect  your  presence.’’  On  retiring,  some 
hoped  to  obtain  the  government  for  themselves,  and  others  for  persons  whom  they 
designated ; they  therefore  applied  secretly  to  the  intimate  friends  of  Moawia,  in 
order  to  procure,  through  their  influence,  the  accomplishment  of  their  respective 
projects.  When  the  three  days  were  gone  by,  they  and  al-Ahnaf  went  to  Moawia, 
and  by  his  directions  they  took  their  seats  in  the  audience  chamber,  according 
to  their  rank  as  Iteforc.  The  khalif  then  called  al-.Ahnaf  over  to  him  as  usual, 
and  after  conversing  with  him  for  some  time,  he  asked  the  others  the  result  of 
their  deliberation.  Each  of  the  deputies  then  proposed  his  candidate,  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  his  favour.  This  led  to  warm  dehates  and  a discussion,  during  which 
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al-Ahnaf  continued  silent;  he  had  not  even  spoken  a word  on  the  subject  to  any 
person,  the  three  preceding  days.  “And  you,  Abu  Bahr,”  said  Moawia,  “why 
“ do  you  not  speak."  — “ If  you  intend  to  nominate  a member  of  your  own 
“ family,"  replied  al-Ahnaf,  “you  will  not  find  one  equal  to Obaid  Allah,  or  ca- 
“ pahle  of  replacing  him;  but  if  you  mean  to  appoint  another  person,  then  do 
“ as  you  |)leasc."  Whilst  the  sitting  lasted,  not  one  of  those  who  had  extolled 
Ubaid  Allah  at  their  first  pres<‘ntatinn,  ever  mentioned  his  name  or  asked  to  have 
him  sent  back  to  them.  Moawia,  having  listened  to  al-Ahnaf's  observations,  said 
to  the  assembly  : “Bear  witness  that  1 restore  Obaid  Allah  to  his  government." 
On  this,  they  all  re[>ented  having  proposed  any  other  candidate,  and  Moawia 
perceived  that,  in  thanking  him  for  having  given  tliem  such  a governor  as  Obaid 
.Allah,  they  had  not  been  actuated  by  any  love  for  him,  hut  that  they  merely 
acted  in  the  usual  way  men  do  w hen  speaking  of  a person  under  whose  authority 
they  are  ]>laced.  The  deputies  having  retired,  Moawia  took  Obaid  Allah  m 
private,  and  said  to  him:  “How  could  you  undervalue  such  a man  as  that?" — 
meaning  al-Ahnaf — “ he  has  deposed  you  and  reinstated  you  in  your  govorn- 
“ ment,  although  he  never  uttered  a word  ; whilst  those  people  whom  you  pre- 
ferred  to  him,  and  on  whom  you  placed  your-relianco,  did  not  render  you  the 
“ least  service  or  even  think  of  you  when  1 authorised  them  to  nominate  your 
“ Successor.  It  is  one  like  al-Ahnaf  that  a person  should  choose, when  he  wtOHs  a 
“ good  supporter  and  a precious  friend."  On  their  return  to  Irak,  Obaid  Allah 
treated  al-.AImaf  with  great  resjiect,  and  made  him  his  intimate  and  confidential 
friend.  It  was  thus  that,  in  this  well  known  circumstance,  he  was  abandoned 
by  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  trust  and  on  whose  support  he  relied, 
whilst  al-Ahnaf  alone  rendered  him  any  service.  Al-Ahnaf  lived  till  the  time  of 
Musab  Ibn  az-Zul>air,  and  accompanied  him  to  Kilfa  (8),  in  which  city  he  died. 
His  death  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  67  (A.  D.  686-7),  but  other  accounts 
assign  the  years  71,  77,  and  68  as  the  date  of  that  event.  He  was  then  seventv 
years’  of  age,  but  it  is  slated  by  some  that  he  had  reached  a very  advanced  age  (9). 
He  was  interred  at  alh-Thawiya,  near  the  tomb  of  Ziad  (10).  The  following  anec- 
dote is  related  by  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Omara  Ibn  Okba  Ibn  Ahi  Muail:  “ I at- 
“ tended  the  funeral  of  al-.Ahnaf,  at  Kiifa,  and  was  one  of  those  who  went  down 
“ into  the  vault.  AVhen  I settled  the  body  in  its  place,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
“ tomb  widened  to  as  great  an  extent  as  my  sight  could  reach  (11):  I spoke  of 
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“ this  to  my  companions,  but  they  saw  not  what  I saw.”  This  story  is  men- 
tioned by  Ihn  Yunus  in  his  Biofjraphy  of  slran(jers  who  visited  Egypt,  in  the 
life  of  this  same  Abd  ar-Raliman.  Al-Ahnaf  was  one  of  those  persons  sur- 
named  at-Tuls,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  kadi  Shu- 
raih  {page  bM].  lie  was  born  natibus  cohwrentibus,  which  rendered  a sur-587 
gical  operation  necessary.  He  was  ahnuf  of  one  foot,  that  is,  he  walked  on  the 
wahihi  (or  instep;  of  it;  whence  his  surname.  He  lost  his  eye  at  the  taking  of 
Samarkand  (12);  but  some  say,  by  the  smallpox.  His  teeth  were  solidly  united 
together.  His  head  was  small,  and  his  beard  inclined  to  one  side.  His  grand- 
father, Moawia  Ibn  Husain  was  slain  by  Antara  Ihn  Shadd.ad  al-Ahsi , the 
lanious  cavalier,  on  the  day  of  al-Faruk,  one  of  the  celebrated  combats  of  the 
ancient  Arabs  (13). — In  this  article  are  some  words  which  require  explanation. 
Abnaf  means  inclined ; the  wahshi  of  the  f<xit  is  the  Ixick  (or  upper  pari)  of  it. 
Ghuddni  is  derived  from  Ghuddn  Ilm  Yarhu,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim. 
Rdm-Hunnuz  is  a place  so  well  known  that  is  not  necc.ssary  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  its  name  ; it  lies  in  al-Aliwax,  a province  of  Khnzestan,  situ- 
ated between  Basra  and  Fars. — Surrak  lies  also  in  the  province  of  al-.Ahwiia. — 
Ath-Thawija,  pronounced  also  alli-Thitwaira,  is  the  name  of  a place  outside 
kiifa ; it  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  Muhammad's  companions  and  of  other 
eniiaant  [HTSons:  water  is  to  be  found  there.  — .\I-Ahnaf  had  a son  called  Bahr, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  bore  the  surname  of  Abil  Bahr  {the  father  of 
Hahr).  Bahr  was  a weak  and  indolent  l ■'^)boy ; when  .asked  why  he  did  not 
take  example  of  his  father,  he  replitSd  : “ From  laziness.”  AVilh  him  died  al- 
Alinaf's  posterity. 


fte  This  ad-DahbAk  Ibn  Kau  U a different  person  from  the  ad-DabhAk  Ibn  Kais  ikbo  fell  at  the  bailie  of 
Marj  RAliit.  They  «ere  eontemporaries.  See  Reiake'*  note  in  the  Annal$  of  Abd  *1-Fedl,  loin  I.  No.  168, 
in  «hirh  it  it  iieceasarj,  however,  to  rectify  a double  error.  Jn  plate  of  de  <juo  vid,  ann.  127,  gent9  Srhai- 
froRifa,  read  de  quo  vid.  ann.  67.  penfe  ramfmfra.  Tamim,  ad-DahbAk't  ancestor,  «a*  son  of  NIurr,  ion  of 
Odd.  »oii  of  Tabikba  and  a descendant  of  Modae.  but  ShaibAn  sprang  from  Bakr  Ibn  WAII,  who  descended 
from  Rabla,  McMlar'f  brother. 

Red  was  the  rolour  of  the  Omaiyides,  green  that  of  the  Alides,  and  black  that  of  the  Abbasides.  Even 
before  the  promulgation  of  Ulamiim.  red  or  scarlet  tents  indicated  that  their  possessors  were  princes  See 
roy  Divdn  d'Amro  't-Kais,  p 8. 

(3j  Here  the  Arabic  test  should  run  thus:  ^ 
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(4)  The  left)  prie«  of  blood,  in  the  eoi«  of  murder  without  prenediuiion,  U one  hundred  eamele. 

(8)  See  MishkAt  al~MasAMh.  vol.  II.  p.  166. 

<6)  AbA  SuUil  JiJL»  Anas  Ibn  Abi  Anas,  a member  of  (he  Bend  Najjir  (a  family  of  Medina),  wuone  of 
Muhammad's  companions  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Badr.>>(Aimd  or>fl^'d/,  MS.  No.  ) 

(7)  The  khalif  here  addresses  him  by  bis  surname;  a mark  of  intimacy  and  MeiMlship 

(8)  See  Ab6 'l-Fedk's  Annals,  t.l.;  odnotol.  hist.  p.96.  Price's  Barrospacf,  t.  I.  p.  440. 

(0)  In  (he  autograph.  Ibn  Khallikftn  bad  originally  written  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  other  MSS-  and 
in  the  printed  teit;  but  haring  inserted  afterwards  in  the  margin  that  al-Ahnaf  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he 
was  obliged  to  modify  the  next  phrase.  In  plact*  of  (<md_A«)  he  substituted  iJ!  fond  If  ft 
said  Mol  As) ; but  this  correction  bas  been  neglected  by  succeeding  copyists. 

(10)  According  to  AbO  'l-Mahisin.  in  bis  al^Bahr  o:-ZdAAfr,  Ziad  Ibn  Ablh  died  at  alh*Thawiya. 

(H)  This  was  of  course  to  be  considered  as  a mark  of  divine  favour  to  the  dead  man.  May  God  make 
thy  grave  ecide  for  thee  was  a common  prayer  of  the  ancient  Arabs  over  the  tomb  of  a departed  friend. 

f12)  According  to  the  Khuldeat  aMAAhdr,  died  in  Price's  f^etrotpeet,  Samarkand  was  taken  by  Obald 
Allah  Ibn  ZlAd  in  the  year  84  D'Herbelol  savs  that  Catiba  ben  Moslemat.  meaning  ibn  Jfia/fm. 

took  it  in  the  reign  of  al-Walld  Ibn  Abd  al-MAlik,  A.H.  85;  but  al-W&lid  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till 
tbe  year  86.  Ibn  KbalUkAo  states,  in  the  life  of  Kutaiba,  that  this  was  the  general  who  reduced  Saiiiarkand. 

(13i  See  Rasmussen’s  Hietoria  Anteiilamica,  p-  87. 

;14)  All  the  copies  and  the  printed  text  hare  Uuiue.*,  hut  the  autograph  writes  this  word 


TAWUS. 

Abu  Abd  ar-RahmanTawus  Ibn  Kaisan  al-Khaulani  al-Hamdanial-Yamani,one 
of  the  most  eminent  Tdbis,  was  of  Persian  extraction.  He  received  Traditions 
from  Ibn  Abbis  and  Abu  lluraira,and  Traditions  were  given  on  bisaulhorily  by 
Miij&hid  and  Amr  Ibn  Dinar.  As  a jurisconsult  he  held  a high  rank  and  pos- 
sessed a great  reputation.  (On  this  subject  an  anecdote]  is  related  by  Ibn  Oyaina : 
“ 1 asked,”  said  he,  “ Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yazid  (1)  in  what  class  he  studied  under 
“ Ibn  Abbas,  and  he  replied  with  Ata  and  his  condisciples.  ‘ And  Tawds?’ — 
“ said  I. — ‘0,’  exclaimed  he,  ‘ iliat  is  quite  another  thing,  he  was  admitted 
“ with  the  chosen  few.’”  Amr  Ibn  Dinar  said  that  he  never  saw  the  like  of 
Tiwus.  When  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  became  khalif,  Tawus  wrote  to  him  these 
words  : “If  you  wish  your  government  to  be  good  in  every  way,  confide  the 
“ places  of  authority  to  virtuous  men;”  on  which  Omar  said  : “ After  that, 
“ every  other  recommendation  is  useless.”  lie  died  at  Mekka  whilst  performing 
the  pilgrimage,  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  the  Tanziya  (8tA  of  Zu  'l-Hijja), 
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in  the  year  106  (April,  A.  D.  725),  or,  by  another  account,  in  104.  Funeral 
prayers  were  said  over  him  by  llisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  It  is  related  by  one 
of  the  learned  that  on  the  death  of  Taw'iis  at  Mekka,  it  was  impossible  for  ihe 
funeral  to  set  out  on  account  of  the  crowd,  and  that  the  governor  of  Mekka, 
Ibrahim  Ibn  liish.am  al-Makhziimi,  had  to  send  the  guard  to  clear  the  way. 

“I  saw,”  says  the  same  person,  “ Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Hasan,  (the  son  of 
“ Hasan)  (2)  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Talib,  with  his  shoulder  under  the  bier; 

“ he  had  already  lost  the  cap  off  his  head  and  his  cloak  was  torn  to  pieces  on 
“ his  hack.” — 1 saw  at  Balbek,  within  the  town,  a tomb  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made,  and  the  natives  pretend  that  it  contains  the  body  of  Tawus;  this, 
however,  is  a mistake.  .4bu  ’l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jawzi  says  in  his  Kitdb  al-Alkdb 
(book  of  surnames) : “ Tawus  was  his  surname  and  his  real  name  was  Zakwan. 

“ He  bore  tlie  surname  of  Tawus  (peacock)  because  he  was  the  peacock  (chief) 

“ of  the  koran-readers.''  The  general  opinion  is  that  Tawus  was  his  real  name. 

It  is  relate<l  that  the  khalif  al-Mansiir  sent  for  Malik  Ihn  Anas  and  Abd  Allah  SS8 
Ute  son  of  Tawiis  : when  they  entered  into  his  presence,  he  reflected  for  a short 
time  and  then  said  to  Abd  Allah  : “ Relate  to  me  some  of  the  Traditions  which 
“you  learned  from  your  father.”  On  this  Abd  Allah  spoke  as  follows  : “My 
“ father  taught  me  this  Tradition : ‘ He  shall  be  punished  the  most  severely  of 
“ ‘ all  men  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  to  whom  God  has  confided  a portion 
“ ‘of  his  authority  and  who  allows  injustice  to  enter  into  his  judgments.’” 
.'M-Mansiir  remained  silent  for  a considerable  time,  and  Malik,  in  relating  the 
fact  afterwards,  oliserved  : “1  lucked  up  my  clothes  lest  some  of  his  blood 
“ might  fall  on  them  (3),  hut  aUMansiir  then  said:  ‘Hand  me  that  ink-horn.’ 

“ He  repeated  the  order  three  times,  hut  Abd  Allah  did  not  obey. — ‘ Why 
‘‘  do  you  not  give  it  to  me?’  asked  the  khalif.  — ‘Because  1 fear  that  you  may 
“ use  it  in  writing  sometiung  contrary  to  God's  law,  and  1 should  then  be  your 
“ accomplice.’  — ‘I’p,  both  of  you,  and  leave  me!’  exclaimed  al-Mansur. — 

“ ‘That  is  just  what  we  desire  to  do,’  replied  Abd  Allah. — From  that  day,” 
said  M.ilik,  “ I have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  eminent  merit  of  tlie  son 
“ of  Tawus.” — Khauldni  means  descended  jrom  Khauldn;  Khaulan,  whose 
real  name  w’as  Alkal  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Miilik,  was  the  progenitor  of  a great  tribe 
which  settled  in  .Syria. — We  have  already  spoken 'of  Hamddni  (4):  Tawus  was 
afliliated  to  the  tribe  of  Hamdan  by  enfr.'inchiscment. 
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(1)  Fir«  penons  bearing  ibii  Dane  are  noticed  in  the  Aimd  ar^RijAl,  MS.  No.  379,  and  two  in  the  Fabdidr 
nl-MttAaddilAtfi. 

(3}  Thit  addition  is  autbonied  by  the  autograph. 

(3)  He  imagined  that  al-Uaiitdr  would  bare  struck  off  Abd  Allah’s  bead. 

(4]  This  is  a mistake;  he  has  hiiherlo  said  nothing  of  it.  Haindditi  — which  roust  not  be  con- 
founded with  ffaniaddni  (nofftw  of  HamadAn)  -racaos  tprung  from  BamtUin,  the  ancestor  of  a 

great  tribe  of  Yemenite  Arabs  and  the  fifth  in  descent  from  KahlAn.  The  surname  of  UamddHi  entitled 
Tiwds  to  that  of  ai-Varndfii  (natsve  of  Vemen).  which  he  also  bore. 


Am;  T-TAIVIB  AT-TABARl. 

Abu  ’l-Taivib  T.ibir  Ibii  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tabir  ll>n  Omar  al-Talviri,  a kadi  and 
a jurisconsult  of  the  sect  of  as-SbaPi,  was  a bi^h  and  sure  autbority  as  a doc- 
tor, veracious,  learned,  versed  in  the  doj^uias  and  secondary  points  of  the  law, 
exact  in  bis  researches  on  tin?  princi|)les  of  jurisprudence,  conscientious,  vir- 
tuous, and  holy  in  bis  conduct.  He  comisiscd  poetry  as  (50od  as  niifjht  be  cx- 
|)cctcd  from  a jurisconsult  ; the  hdfiz  Abii  T.ahir  as-Silafi,  in  his  life  of  Abii  ’I- 
Ala  ’l-Maarri,  givt-s  the  followinj'  ancedole,  wliieb  was  banded  down  to  him 
llirougb  a scries  of  Traditionists  whose  names  be  mentions,  as  having  been  re- 
lated by  Abu  ’t-Taivib  at-Talwri  “ When  the  relebrated  scholar  Abu  ’l-Ala 
'1-AIaarri  catnc  to  Baghdad  and  took  up  bis  residence  in  the  Suwaiktt  GhdUb 
“ ( the  little  bazar  of  Ghdlib),  1 wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 

‘ What  is  that  which  furnishes  a li(|uid  not  to  be  drunk  by  him  who  draws  it,  and  yet 
‘ its  flesh  is  allowed.  He  who  (ileases  may  eat  the  flesh  of  it  living  or  dead,  but  if  ho 
‘ attempts  to  drink  its  milk,  he  is  an  erring  man.  When  its  produce  is  full  grown,  its 
‘ flesh  is  good,  and  ho  who  eats  thereof  is  ronsidereil  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  law  as  not 

* deserving  any  reprehension.  But  if  its  produce  lie  oaten  when  still  young,  it  is 

* stringent,  and  no  reasonable  man  would  partake  of  it.  The  word  of  this  enigma  can 

* only  be  divined  by  a man  of  eminence,  by  one  w ho  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts 
‘ and  has  acquired  extensive  knowledge 

Abu  '1-Ala  immcdiatelv  dictated  the  following  answer  to  my  messenger  : 

* Thy  question  admits  of  two  solutions,  both  of  them  suitable;  some  therefore  may  ao- 
‘ swer  it  and  yet  be  mistaken.  He  who  thinks  that  cine  is  the  word  of  the  enigma  is  not 

* in  the  wrong,  and  he  who  thinks  that  it  is  dale-tree  must  not  be  called  a foul.  Their 
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‘ flesh  is  the  grapt  and  the  dale;  both  may  be  lawfully  eaten,  bnt  their  milk  is  the  de- 

• licious  trine.  However,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  is  bitter  when  green,  atid  grapes 
‘still  green  arc  gathered  and  eaten.  Let  the  highly-respected  kAdi  require  from  me 
‘ an  answer  to  questions  numerous  as  the  stars, — nay,  more  lofty  and  more  difficult  tt> 

* reach, — and  if  I answer  them  nut,  1 shall  deserve  never  to  know  them  : bat  the  friend 

• who  loves  him  will  encounter  every  difficulty.' 

“ To  this  1 made  the  following  answer:  38ft 

• One  who  could  hardly  find  his  equal  in  the  world,  a man  of  ample  knowledge  and 
‘ perfect  every  way,  has  ercited  me  to  reflection.  His  heart  is  a library  of  all  the  sci- 
‘ cnew,  and  his  mind  is  active  as  an  ardent  fire.  He  understands  equally  well  the 

* most  obscure  and  the  simplest  ideivs ; their  difficulties  are  for  him  plain  and  clear. 

‘ When  he  awakes  a man’s  heart  to  friendship,  he  leads  him,  though  resisting,  a ^ri- 

• soiier,  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence.  He  explains  and  exposes  so  well 
‘ every  point,  that  it  may  be  perceived  and  understood  by  even  an  inattentive  mind. 

‘ 1 admire  his  talent  fur  composing  verses  so  promptly  and  with  so  little  hesitation. 

‘ He  draws  (Ai»  information)  from  [hia  mind  whirk  is)  a sea  [of  knoteMge),  and  his 
‘ merit  exalts  him  even  to  the  mansion  of  the  planets.  May  the  bounteous  (iod  in  his 
‘ mercy  grant  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  talents  during  a lengthened  life !’ 

“On  this,  Ahu  ’l-.\la  dictated  c.xtcntporc  these  lines  to  the  messenger: 

‘ You,  O kAdi ! whose  acuteness  (in  argument]  is  as  a drawn  sword  to  confound  the 

• adversaries  of  the  truth  ; your  heart  is  the  dwelling  of  science,  and  your  merit,  in 
‘ every  discussion,  is  admitted  as  superior.  Though  possessing  little  worldly  wealth, 

‘ you  are  rich  in  treasured  science.  When  you  maintain  a controversy,  you  arc  a 

• falcon  and  your  opponents  are  as  pigeons;  you  .seem  to  s|K>ak  with  as-SliAfi's  mouth, 

‘ and.  prompt  in  replying,  to  draw  your  arguments  from  his  mind.  M ho  now  can  say 

* that  the  learning  of  [as-ShifP,  the  sun  of  Idris,  has  been  lost,  when  you  undertake  to 
‘ light  the  (path  nf  true)  direction.  Your  kindness  was  so  great,  that  I could  not  give 
‘ you  sufficient  thanks,  and  it  had  been  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  replying.  {Let 
‘me  have)  your  pardon;  fori  answered,  confiding  in  your  kindness ; human  nature 
‘ is  careless  and  reflects  not.  You  also  did  wrong  in  sending  me  a note  which  should 
‘ have  been  my  first  and  my  last  title  nf  glory,  but,  preoccupied  by  the  talents  and  the 
‘ kindness  of  your  messenger,  1 had  not  time  to  learn  it  by  heart.  That  note  could  have 

* justly  claimed  the  merit  of  giving  fresh  perfume  to  musk,  and  of  being  deposited  in 
‘ the  most  exalted  place  nf  honour.  Ia?t  some  poets  depict  themselves  in  their  verses, 

‘ you  depict  yourself  better  than  they  in  your  learning  and  yonr  poetry.  The  earrti 

* is  proud  to  bear  you  on  its  surface,  and  well  may  it  be  proud  of  a (lerson  such  as 
‘ you.'  ” 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  as-Saniani  in  his  Zail,  when  giving  the 
life  of  Abu  Ishak  Ali  Ibn  .Ahmad  Ibn  Mabinuyali  al-Yazdi  (1)  : “He  film 
Mahmuyah)  and  his  brother  had  hut  a single  lurlian  and  a single  shirt  be- 
“ tween  them,  so  tliat  when  one  of  them  went  out,  the  other  was  obliged  to 
stay  at  home.  I went  to  see  him  one  day” — continues  as-Samani— ■*  and 
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“ present  him  my  respects,  and  I had  wiili  me  Ali  Ibn  al-IIusain  al-Ghaznawi 
“ the  preacher,  when,  on  entering  his  house,  we  found  him  without  any  clothing 
“ except  an  izdr  (2}  tied  round  his  waist.  He  begged  of  us  to  excuse  him  for 
“ appearing  in  that  state,  and  added  : ‘^^'hen  wc  wash  our  clothes,  we  are  as 
“ * the  persons  whom  the  kadi  Abu  't-Taiyib  at-Tabari  describes  in  this  verse  ; 

ttnO  ‘ People  who,  when  they  wash  the  robes  in  which  they  deck  themselves,  take  the 

' house  for  a cloak  till  he  that  washes  has  done  his  task.'” 

At-Tabari  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  witliout  any 
alteaation  or  decay  of  his  mental  faculties ; he  continued  till  his  death  to  give 
decisions  on  points  of  law,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  other  jurisconsults,  to 
fiillil  the  duties  of  kadi  at  Baghdad,  and  to  attend  the  khalif  when  he  went 
out  in  state.  lie  stuilied  the  law  at  .4inul  under  the  tuition  of  Abd  .Ali’z- 
Zujaji  (3),  the  disciple  of  Ihn  aUKass,  and  he  learned  the  reading  of  the  Koran 
at  Jurjan  from  Abu  Saad  al-lsmaili  (4;  and  Abu  '1-Kasim  {Vtisitf)  Ibn  Kajj  (5). 
He  then  proceeded  to  Naisapiir,  where  he  met  Abu  ’l-IIasan  (Muhammad)  al- 
Masarjisi  tfi},  under  whom  he  studied  jurisprudence  for  four  years.  From 
thence  he  removed  to  Baghdad,  where  he  followed  the  course  of  lectures  given  by 
the  .thaikh  Abu  Hamid  ahlsfaraini.  Abu  Ishak  as-Shirizi  was  a pupil  of  at-Tabari’s 
and  he  speaks  of  his  roaster  in  these  terms  : “Of  all  the  men  I ever  saw,  not  one 
“ surpassed  him  in  conscientious  efforts  to  clear  up  |x>ints  of  law  (7);  in  his  scru- 
“ pulous  verification  of  authorities,  and  in  the  justness  of  his  views.”  He  com- 
fioscd  a commentary  on  al-Muzani's  Mukhtasar  and  on  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Haddad 
al-Misri’s  furii.  He  wrote  also  a great  number  of  works  on  the  dogmas  of  reli- 
gion, on  the  doctrines  of  the  Shalitc  sect,  on  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
sects,  and  on  dialectics.  The  shaikh  Abii  Ishak  as-Shirazi  says:  “ I followed  his 
“ lessons  with  assiduity  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  I acted  as  a professor, 
“ with  his  authorisation,  for  two  years,  during  which  I instructed  his  scholars 
“ in  the  mosque  where  he  himself  taught.  He  then  confided  to  me  tlie  direc- 
“ tion  of  his  whole  class.”  He  inhabited  Baghdad  and  acted  as  kadi  in  the 
suburb  of  Karkh  on  the  decease  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  as-Saimari ; this  place  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  He  was  born  at  Amul  A.  H.  348  (.A. D.  959-60), 
and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Satunlay,  the  20th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.H.  450  (May,  A.D. 
1 058) ; tile  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  theGate  of  Harb  (Hah 
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Harb).  The  funeral  service  was  said  over  him  in  die  mosque  of  al-Mansiir. — 
We  have  already  mentioned  (pa^e  376 ) that  Tabari  means  belonging  to 
Tabaristan.  Amul  (written  with  a long  A),  is  the  name  of  a great  city,  the 
metropolis  of  Tabaristan. 


(I)  The  ifnim  Ab6  — not  ilbA  hkck  ei  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Kballikin  have  it'— All  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 

■l-llatain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  abHuMin  Ibn  Mahmbyab  al-Taxdi  (o  norit  e of  Fa:d  in  the  province  of  Fars) 
was  an  eminent  doctor  of  tbe  sect  of  aa-SbAfi  and  a Aoran-reoder . He  rompoaed  a number  of  works  on  the 
law  and  the  Tradition*.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  devotion  and  selbmortiGcalion,  and  be  died 
A.B.  551  <A.  0.1 156-7)  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  His  learning  was  equal  to  his  piety.  He  had  made  bis 
studies  at  Ispahan.— iFab.  a(-FoA.  fol.  114.  Tab.  al-JTurrd,  MS  No.742.  fol.  157,  t-erso.) 

fS)  See  page  4,  note  (4). 

(S)  Tbe  kidi  AbA  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  ax-Zujlji,  one  of  the  great  juriseoneulis  of  Amnl  and  an 
eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shlfl,  was  a native  of  TabariiUn.  He  composed  some  works  on  jurispru- 
dence and  died  between  A.  H.  370  (A.  D.  OfiOi  and  400.—  (7o6.  a$-SMf.  Tab.  a/-FoA.) 

(4]  AbA  Saad  Ismail  aWsmalii,  the  son  of  AbA  Bakr  al-Ismalli,  (see  par;*  8),  studied  under  bis  father 
and  became  shaikh  of  the  SbtBles  In  JurjAn.  By  his  profound  knowledge  in  jurisprudence,  dogmatic  theo- 
logy, and  the  Arabic  language,  and  by  his  skill  in  drawing  up  bonds,  be  obtained  the  repulstion  of  being  (he 
4mdm  of  bis  lime.  He  composed  some  works  on  law.  and  died  A.  H.  396  [A.  P.  1005-6),  aged  61.-  (Tab. 
aiShdf.) 

(5)  The  life  of  ibn  Kajj  ia  given  by  Ibn  KhalUkin. 

^6)  The  life  of  al-MAsarjlsl  will  be  found  In  this  work. 

(7)  Literally:  Not  one  was  more  perfect  In  (/tibdd  (or,  as  a fRujrabid).  The  meaning  of  this  term  has 
been  already  esplained.  page  201,  note  (1). 


IBN  BABSHAD  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  ’l-Hasan  Tahir  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  BM)shaJ  was  tlie  greatest  grammarian  of 
his  time  in  Egypt ; it  is  said  that  his  family  belonged  originally  to  Dailem. 
He  is  the  author  of  some  instructive  works,  particularly  the  celebrated  Mukad- 
dama,  or  introduction  to  grammar,  to  which  he  joined  a commentary.  He 
composed  also  a commentar  yon  the  Jamal  of  az-Zajjaji,  and  anoUier  on  the  Of  til 
of  ibn  as^Sairaj  (It.  During  his  retirement  from  the  world  he  compiled  a copious 
treatise  on  grammar  (which,  however,  he  left  unpublished) : it  is  said  that  a 
fair  copy  of  it  it  would  have  formed  nearly  fifteen  volumes.  The  grammarians 
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into  whose  hands  ii  afterwards  fell,  called  it  the  Taalik  al-Ghurfa  (2).  It 
passed  first  fmm  him  to  his  disciple  Abu  Alid  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Barakk 
as-$aadi  the  grammarian  and  philologer,  who  replaced  him  as  a professor;  it 
passed  then  to  Ibn  Barakat’s  disciple  and  successor,  the  grammarian  Ahii  Mu- 
hammad Alid  Allah  Ihn  Bari,  and  from  him  to  his  pupil  and  successor  the  gram- 
marian Abu  'l-Iliisain,  who  was  generally  known  by  the  opprobrious  surname  of 
Tlialt  ul-Fil  (^elephant’s  flung).  It  is  slated  that  each  of  these  p-rsons  left  it 
to  his  disciple  with  the  recommendation  of  keeping  it  carefiilly,  and  students 
fi'cquently  endeavoured  to  obtain  leave  to  copy  it,  but  without  success.  By  his 
learning  and  writings,  Ibn  Bubsh.ad  was  highly  useful,  llutlcld  a place  at  the 
Chanccry-ollice,  at  Misr,  and  no  paper  went  out  of  it  will\2iit  being  submit- 
ted to  his  examination ; if  he  perceived  in  it  any  fault  of  g(^niar  or  of  style, 
he  had  it  rectified  by  the  clerk  who  wrote  it  out;  but  if  he  fS^tind  it  correct,  he 
gave  his  approval  to  it  and  it  was  then  sent  olT  to  its  addres*.^  For  this  service 
he  received  a salary  from  the  troasurv,  which  was  paid  to  him  monthly.  lie  filled 
this  p>st  for  some  time  (hut  at  length  gave  it  up).  It  is  said  that  he  was  induced 
to  do  so  from  the  following  circumstance  : Being  one  day  on  the  roof  of  the 
mosque  at  Old  Cairo  with  some  other  persons,  rating  a collation,  a cat  went  over 
to  them  and  they  gave  it  a bit  of  meat.  The  animal  took  it  into  its  mouth  and 
went  off,  but  sotin  returned  again,  on  which  they  threw  another  morsel  to  it. 

351  This  it  carried  off  also,  and  it  kept  going  and  coming  a great  number  of  times, 
at  each  of  which  it  received  from  them  another  bit.  Struck  with  this  singu- 
larity, and  knowing  that  no  single  cat  could  cat  all  that  they  had  given,  they  sus- 
pected something  extraordinary,'  and  followinl  the  animal.  They  then  saw  it 
clamber  over  a wall  on  the  roof  and  go  down  into  an  empty  place  like  an  aban- 
doned room.  There  they  found  another  cat,  Init  blind,  eating  of  the  food  which 
had  been  brought  to  it  and  set  before  it  by  its  companion.  They  wete  much 
struck  widi  this,  and  Ihn  Babsimd  said  : “ Since  God  has  caused  this  dumb  ani- 
“ mal  to  lie  served  and  fixl  bv  another  rat,  and  has  not  withheld  from  it  its  nou- 
“ rishment,  how  could  he  let  a human  being  such  as  I am  perish  of  hunger?" 
He  immediately  broke  off  all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  world ; he  gave  up  his 
place,  renounced  his  salary  and  shut  himself  up  in  a chamber,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  full  confidence  tliat  God  would  provide  for  him.  His  friends 
then  took  care  of  him  and  supported  him  till  he  died.  His  death  took  place 
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on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  Rajah,  A. 11. 469  (January,  A.D.  1077),  inOld 
Cairo,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  greater  Karafa  cemetery.  1 hare  visited  his 
tomb  and  the  date  here  given  I took  from  tlie  stone  at  the  head  of  his  grave.  He 
came  by  his  death  in  the  following  manner  : On  quitting  the  world,  he  collected 
his  property  and  sold  it  all,  except  those  articles  which  he  absolutely  required ; 
he  then  look  up  his  altode  in  an  up(>cr  room  {ghurja)  of  (he  mosque  of  Amrlbii 
al-Aasi,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  aUJdmi’l-AUk  {the  Old  Mosque),  at  Old  Cairo. 
One  night,  he  went,  out  on  (he  roof  of  (he  mosque  and  having  stumbled  on  one 
of  the  o|K‘nings  serving  for  the  admission  of  light  into  the  interior,  he  fell 
through,  and  the  8»Kt  morning  he  was  found  dead. — Bdbshdd  is  a Persian  word 
including  the  idca^of  jo)-  and  happiness  (3  i. 

> -V. 

V 

(1)  The  li>csoflbD  tfi-SarrAj  and  as-ZajjAji  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

This  title nieani  mfitu  foJien  in  tht  garr$t  or  adfr.  It  will  be  seen  farther  on.  that  Ibn  BAbsbAd  took 
up  bis  residenee  in  the  attic  story,  or  rather  in  a small  room  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Amr 
(3j  This  derivation  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  correct 


TAHIR  IRN  AL-HUSAIN  ALdAHUZAl. 

Abu  't-Taiyib Tahir  Ihn  al-Husain  Ibn  Musabibn  Ruzaik  Ihn  Miihiin — or,  as  I 
have  read  somewhere  else  : Ruzaik  Ihn  ,4saad  Ibn  Radiivah,  or,  as  I have  found 
it  in  another  place  : Asaad  Ibn  Zadan  (some  say,  Mnsabl  IbnTalha  Ibn  Ruzaik]  — 
al-Khiuai,  surnamed  Zii  '1-Yaminain  [amhidextei),  was  a member,  by  adu[)tion, 
of  the  tribe  of  Khuzaa  ; his  grandfather  Ruzaik  Ibn  Mahan  having  Iteen  a ma- 
numitted slave  ofTalhat  at-Talhat  al-Khuzai  (I),  him  who  w*as  so  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  nobleness  of  soul  and  his  excessive  liberality.  Tahir  was  one  of 
aUMamun's  ablest  supporters : when  that  prince  was  residing  at  Marw,  the  capital 
of  Khorasan,  he  revolted  against  his  brotlier  al-Amin  and  dispatched  Tahir,  with 
an  army,  to  attack  him  at  Baghdad,  an  event  of  which  the  history  is  well  known  (2). 
Abu  Yahya  Ali  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Mahan  was  sent  by  al-.Vniin  to  repel  Tahir,  but,  in 
(he  battle  which  ensued,  he  lost  his  life.  Ibn  al-Azimi  al-Halabi  (the  native  of 
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Aleppo)  (3)  says  in  his  History  that  al-Amin  sent  Ali  Ibn  Isa  llm  Mahan  against 
Tahir  Ibn  al-IIusain  and  that  they  encountered  at  Rai,  where  Ali  was  slain  on  the 
seventh  ofShiban,  A.  II.  1115  (May,  A.  I).  811) ; and  at-Tal>ari,  in  his  History, states 
that  the  l»ttlc  took  place  in  the  year  195,  without  marking  in  what  month;  but 
he  then  sa\'s  : “ Ali  was  slain  in  battle  and  Tahir  sent  a messenger  to  Marw  with 
“ the  news.  These  two  places  arc  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  two  hundred 
“ and  fdty  fiarasangs ; the  express  was  on  the  way  from  the  eve  of  Friday  till  Sun- 
“ day  morning” — he  does  not  mention  the  month  — “and  he  arrived  with  the 
“ dispatch  on  Sunday.” — Further  on,  he  says  : “Ali  ibn  Isa  went  forth  from 
“ Baghdad  on  the  seventh  of  Shaban,  A.  II.  195.”  It  is  tliercfore  manifest  that 
Ibn  al-Azimi  has  confounded  the  date  of  Ali’s  death  with  that  of  his  departure 
from  Baghdad.  Al-Tabari  then  savs  : “The  news  of  his  death  arrived  at  Baghdad 
“ on  Thursday  the  1 5th  <if  .Shawwal  of  the  same  year.”  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  he  lost  his  life  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  of  S/umnvdl,  and  that  the  copyist 
wrote  the  name  of  this  month  Shdbdn,  by  mistake;  and,  in  that  case,  he  may 
333  have  left  Baghdad  in  Shaban  as  at-Tabari  has  said,  and  his  death  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  month  of  Shawwal  or  Ramadan  ; hut  this,  God  knows  best.  Tiihir 
then  marched  towards  Baghdad,  taking  possession  of  all  the  places  through  which 
he  |tassed,  and  having  besieged  al-Amin  in  that  city,  he  slew  him  on  Sunday 
the  6th  (or  the  '(th)  of  Safar,  A. II.  198  (October,  A.U.  813).  This  is  the  account 
given  by  at-Tal>ari,  hut  another  historian  says  : “Tahir  sent  to  al-Mamiin,  re- 
“ (|uesting  his  permission  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  al-.Aniin  in  case  he  took  him 
“prisoner;  hut  in  reply,  al-Mamun  sent  him  a shirt  with  no  opening  in  it  for 
“ the  head;  by  this  Tahir  knew  that  he  wished  him  to  l)e  put  to  death  (A),  and 
“ he  acted  accordingly.”  He  sent  al-Amin's  head  to  Khorasin  that  it  might  be 
presented  to  al-M.amun,  who  was  then  declared  khalif.  Al-Maindn  treated  Tahir 
with  great  respect  for  the  soundness  of  his  counsels  and  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered.  \\’hen  Tahir  attained  the  height  of  his  eminence,  some  one 
said  to  him  at  Baghdad  : “ May  you  well  enjoy  the  rank  which  you  now  hold 
“ and  which  none  of  your  rivals  in  Khorasan  have  ever  reached!”  To  which  he 
replied : “That  is  what  I am  unable  to  enjov,  since  I cannot  see  the  aged  females 
“ of  Biishanj  climbing  up  to  tlie  roofs  of  theiV  houses  that  they  may  get  a sight 
“ of  me  as  I |iass  by.”  He  said  this  because  he  was  born  at  Biishanj  and  had 
pa.«sed  his  youth  there ; his  giandfather  Miisab  having  heen  governor  of  that  place 
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and  of  Herai.  Tahir  was  not  only  a brave  soldier,  but  an  elegant  scholar  (5). 
As  he  was  one  day  making  an  excursion  in  his  Lai-ge  (on  the  Tigris)  at  Baghdad, 
the  poet  Mukaddis  Ibii  Saili  al-Khaluki  went  lo  meet  him  at  the  landing-place 
and  said  : “ 0 emir ! will  you  Ix'  pleased  to  hear  some  verses  of  my  MIBposition?'’ 
— “ Let  us  have  them,”  said  he.  The  jxxl  then  recited  these  lines  ! 

I wonder  how  the  bark  of  the  son  of  al-Husain  can  escape  from  sinking; — and  may 
it  never  bo  submerged  t It  is  placed  between  two  seas;  one  of  them  (a  sra  of  gtsu- 
rosrtyl  is  upon  it,  and  the  other  is  beneath  it.  I wonder  how  its  planks,  on  being 
touched  bv  his  baud,  do  not  shoot  out  leaves  and  flowers.  • 

• I 

“ Give  him  three  thousand  dinars,''  said  Tahir. — “ Give  me  more,”  said  Ibn 
Saifi,  ‘‘and  you  shall  have  more  verses.*' — “ I have  got  enough,”  replied  Tahir. 
— Similar  lo  this  arc  the  following  well-turned  verses  addressed  by  a poet  to  a 
man  in  high  station  who  had  set  out  on  a voyage  ; 

When  be  embarked  on  the  sea,  I implored  God  with  humility  and  said:  "0  thou 
" whose  bounty  causeth  the  breezes  to  blow!  lot  Bonerosity  flow  from  his  hands  foi 
“ nbundani ) as  the  waves  of  the  ocean ; preserve  him  from  danger,  and  let  the 
“ waves  of  the  ocean  be  {smooth)  like  his  hand  I” 

When  Tahir  was  liesieging  Baghdad,  he  found  himself  in  want  of  money  and 
wrote  for  .some  lo  al-M.imun.  The  prince,  in  reply,  sent  him  a letter  addresset! 
to  Khalid  Ibn  Jilawaih  the  kdtib,  requesting  him  to  lend  the  sum  which  Tlihir 
required;  this,  however,  Khalid  refused  to  do.  On  taking  Baghdad,  Tlihir 
caused  Khalid  to  he  brought  before  him  and  declared  that  he  wool4  rngke  him 
die  by  the  worst  of  deaths.  On  this,'  Khalid  olTered  a l»!ge\aunl.l(i  siwe^his 
life,  hut  his  propo.sal  was  rejected ; he  then  said : “ I have  cmnjpps^'aome  yerttllf>  ■' 
“ hear  them,  and  after  that,  do  what  you  will.”  Tahir,  who 
replictl;  “ Let  us  have  them  ;*'  and  Khalid  recit^  these  lines  : V 

< ■ * 

A falcon,  they  say,  once  met  a sparrow  of  the  plain,  driven  into  danger  by  the  de- 
cree of  hte.  He  darted  on  it  and  was  striking  it  down  with  his  wing,  when  it  said ; 

“ I an  not  a lit  quarry  for  one  like  thee;  even  were  I roasted  1 should  be  a despicable 
“ norseL”  The  haughty  falcon,  full  of  generous  pride,  contemned  bis  prey,  and  the 
sparrow  then  escaped. 

Tahir  approved  the  verses  and  pardoned  him.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and  this 
induced  Amr  Ihn  B&na,  whose  life  shall  be  given  later,  to  compose  on  him  this' 
verse:  m i 
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0 thou  ambidexter  t thou  hast  an  eye  too  little,  and  a hand  loo  much  (6). 

.%55  Ismail  Ibn  Jarir  al-Rajali  was  assiduous  in  his  praise  of  Tahir,  and  die  latter, 
having  been  told  that  the  verses  Ismail  addressed  to  him  were  by  some  other 
poet,  resolved  on  putting  his  talent  to  the  lest,  and  said  : “ Make  a satire  on  me.” 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  being  forced  at  length  by  Tahir's  insisting,  he  wrote 
down  (7)  and  handed  to  him  the  following  verses : 

1 see  thee  uith  but  one  eye,  and  that  eye  sceth  but  little.  Since  thou  hast  lost  one, 
thou  shnuldst  find  some  person  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  other;  for  I am  certain 
that  thou  wilt  soon  have  to  feel  thy  way. 

Tahir,  having  read  these  lines,  warned  him  not  to  rejteat  them  and  tore  the 
paper.  When  al-Mamiin  obtained  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death  of  his  hr<>- 
ther  al-.\min,  he  wrote  from  Kliorasan,  where  he  was  residing,  to  Tahir  Ihn 
al-Uusain  who  was  then  at  Ikighdad.  In  his  letter,  he  directed  him  to  give  up  to 
al-llasan  Ibn  Sahl — the  person  of  whom  we  havo  spoken  pageM^, — all  the  coun- 
tries which  he  had  subdued,  namely  : Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  Pars,  al-.\hwaz, 
Hijaz,  and  Yemen,  after  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  ar-Rakka  and  assume  tlie 
government  of  Mosul,  Meso[K)lamia,  Syria,  and  the  West  {Egypt  and  North 
A fried).  This  happened  towards  the  close  of  the  year  198  (August,  A.  D.  814). 
The  particulars  of  Tahir's  proceedings  arc  very  numerous  {and  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  works  on  general  history).  W e shall  give  the  life  of  his  son  Alxl 
Allah  and  of  his  grandson  Ohaid  Allah.  Tahir  was  horn  A.  H.  1 59  i'.\.  D.  775-6), 
and  died  on  Saturday,  the  ‘2'ilh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  207  (Neivemlter, 
A.  D.  822  i at  Marw.  “ Al-Matm'in  had  conferred  on  him  tlic  government  of 
“ Khorasati,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rahi,  A.  H.  206 
“ (Sstplembcr  A.  D.  821 ),  some  say,  205.  lie  chose  for  his  lieutenant  his  son 
“ Talha  such  are  as-Salami's  (8)  words  in  his  History  of  the  governors  of 
Khorasan.  Another  writer  says:  “ T.ahir  renounced  his  allegiance  to  al-Ma- 
“ mun,  who  learned  the  circumstance  from  letters  forwarded  to  him  by  [)ost 
“ from  Khorasan.  This  intelligence  alarmed  him  exceedingly,  hut  the  next 
“ day  he  received  other  dispatches,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Tahir  fell 
“ ill  of  a fever  after  his  revolt  and  had  been  found  dead  in  his  l>ed.”  Ilan'in 
Ibn  al-Ahhas  Ibn  al-Mamun  relates  the  following  circumstance  in  his  Ilislorv ; 
“ Tahir  went  one  day  to  ask  some  favour  from  al-Mamdn ; the  jirince  granted 
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“ it  anil  then  wept  till  his  eyes  were  drowned  in  tears.  ‘ Commander  of  the 
“ faithful!’  said  Tahir,  ‘ why  do  you  weep?  May  Cod  never  cause  yon  lo 
“ shed  a tear!  The  universe  obeys  you,  and  you  have  obtained  your  utmost 
“ wishes.’ — ‘ I weep  not,’  replied  the  khalif,  ‘ from  any  humiliation  which  may 
“ have  l>efallen  me,  neither  do  I weep  from  grief,  hut  my  mind  is  never  free  from 
“ cares.’  ” These  words  gave  great  uneasiness  to  Tahir,  and  (on  retiring)  he  said 
to  Husain,  the  eunuch  who  wailed  at  the  door  of  the  khalif's  private  apartment : 
“ I wish  you  to  ask  the  Commander  of  tlie  faithful  wliy  he  wept  on  seeing  me.” 
He  then  .sent  him  one  hundred  thousand  dirhims.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
al-Mamun  was  alone  and  in  a good  humour,  Husain  said  lo  him  : “ Why  did 
“ you  weep  when  Tahir  came  lo  sec  you?” — “ What  is  that  lo  you?  ’ replied 
the  prince. — It  made  me  sad  lo  see  you  weep,”  answered  the  eunuch.  “ 1 shall 
“ tell  you  the  reason,  hut  if  you  ever  allow  it  to  pass  your  lips,  I shall  have  your 
he.id  taken  off.”  — “ 0,  my  master!  did  1 ever  disclose  any  of  your  secrets?” 
— “ I was  thinking  of  rav  brother  Muhammad  said  the  khalif, 

“ and  of  the  misfortune  which  befcl  him,  so  that  I was  nearly  choked  waih 
“ weeping;  but  Tahir  shall  not  escape  me!  I shall  make  him  feel  what  he 
“ will  not  like.”  Husain  related  this  to  Tahir,  who  immediately  rode  oH'  lo 
Ahmad  Ibn  .\hi  Khalid  (9)  and  said  to  him:  I am  not  parsimonious  in  mygra- 
“ titude,  and  a Service  i-endered  to  me  is  never  lost;  contrive  to  have  me  re- 
“ moved  away  from  al-Mamnn.” — “ I shall replied  .Ahmad ; “ come  lo  me 
“ to-morrow-morning.”  He  then  rode  off  lo  al-Alamun  and  said  : “ 1 was 
“ not  able  to  sleep  last  night.” — “ Why  so?”  said  the  khalif. — “ Bt'cause  you 
“ have  entrusted  Ghassan  (10)  wilh  the  government  of  Khorasan,  and  his  friends 
“ arc  very  few (II);  and  I fear  that  ruin  awaits  him.” — “ And  whom  do  von 
“ think  a proper  person  for  it?”  .said  al-Mamun. — “ Tahir,”  replioil  Ihn  Abi 
Khalid. — He  is  ambiiious(1  2),”  observed  the  khalif. — “ I will  .answer  for  his 
“ conduct;”  said  the  other.  Al-Mamt\n  then  sent  for  Tahir,  and  named  him  go- 
vemor  of  Khorasan  on  the  spot ; he  made  him  also  a present  of  a eunuch  whom 
he  bad  brought  up,  and  to  whom  he  had  just  given  orders  lo  poison  his  new  master 
if  he  remarked  any  thing  suspicious  in  his  conduct.'  W'hcn  Tahir  was  sniidiv 
established  in  his  government,  he  ceased  making  the  khothai^  for  al-Mamun) ; 
this  event  is  related  in  the  following  terms  by  Kulthuin  Ibn  Thabii,  the  director 
of  the  post  establishment  in  Khorasan  : “ Tahir  mounted  the  pulpit  on  Friday, 
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“ and  pronounced  the  khotba  ; when  he  came  (o  the  part  in  which  the  khalil’s 
“ name  should  be  mentioned,  he  slopped  short.  A despatch  was  immediately  sent 
“ off  by  express  U)  inform  al-Mamun  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  next  morning, 
“ Saturday,  TJihir  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed.  A second  despatch  containing 
“ this  intelligence  was  forwarded  to  al-Mamiin.  On  receiving  the  packet  con- 

taining  the  lirst  dispatch,  he  called  in  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Khalid,  and  said  : ‘ Go 
“ ‘ immediately,  and  bring  him  here  as  you  promised  to  do.'  He  even  insisted 
“ that  he  should  set  out  that  very  day,  and  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  he 
‘‘  consented  to  his  remaining  another  night.  The  following  day,  the  second 
“ despatch  arrived,  bringing  the  news  of  Tahir's  death."  It  is  said  that  the 
eunuch  administered  the  poison  to  him  in  some  sauce.  On  his  death,  his  son 
Talha  was  nominated  by  al-Mamun  to  the  government  of  Khorasan ; but  some 
say  that  he  was  merely  appointed  to  act  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  brother  Abd  Allali 
Ibn  Tahir  (whose  life  we  intend  to  give).  Talha  died  at  Baikh,  A.  H.  213  (A.  D. 
.S28-!)}. — DilTerent  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  Tahir's  surname 
Ztt  ’l-Vaminain  {ambidexter)  ; some  say  that  in  the  Iratlle  with  Ali  Ibn  Mahan, 
he  smote  a man  with  a sword  which  he  wielded  in  his  left  hand,  and  cut  him  in 
two.  On  this  a poet  said  ; 

When  you  strike  a (be,  each  of  your  hands  is  a right  hand! 

It  was  then  that  al-Mamun  gave  him  this  surname.  His  grandfather  Musab 
Ibn  Ruzaik  was  secretary  to  Sulaiman  Ibn  Kathir  al-Khuzm,  the  chief  of  the  Abba- 
side  mission.  He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  elegance,  and  one  of  his  say- 
ings was  : “ How  indispensable  fur  a kdtib  is  a mind  by  means  of  which  he  may 
“ reach  the  highest  rank,  and  a disposition  which  may  lead  him  to  the  acquisition 
“ of  noble  qualities,  and  a generous  pride,  which  may  preserve  him  from  mean 
“ desires  and  base  behaviour." — Uitslumj  is  a town  in  Khorasan,  seven  para- 
sangs  from  Herat.  — KJialuki  means  belonging  to  Khaliik  or  Khaluka,  a well 
known  Arabian  tribe  (13). — .Al-Husain  Ibn  .Musab,  Tahir's  father,  died  in  Kho- 
rasan, A.H.  199  (A.  D.  814-5);  al-Mamun  attended  his  funeral,  and  sent  a 
message  of  consolation  to  Tahir,  who  was  then  in  Irak. 


1,1  Ibii  Khailikin  a^ain  of  T«lhat  at-Talliil  in  tfae  life  of  Abd  AlUb  Ihti  TAhir. 
(2)  See  anv  of  ibe  «orkf  ou  Moslini  hUlorf  under  the  rear  195  of  ibe  Hijra. 
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(3)  See  |*tge  174,  note  <6).  The  hUtoriae  Ibo  tl- Axiroi  must  here  wriltco  Mtbse(|uenlt)  lo  A H.  S27.  ei 
be  meolkmi  that  Zioki  attacked  DamaKut  io  that  year.-> . Zubdal  al  Hatab,  MS.  No.  728.  f.  160,  r I.  ult.> 

(4)  A ibirl  without  an  opening  for  the  bead  could  not  be  of  any  uie  except  to  cover  a body  without  a head. 
(B)  Correct  the  Arabic  text  and  read 

...  ^ ^ 

i6)  Meaning  by  ihii  that  he  deaervrd  to  bare  bis  hand  cut  off  for  robbery. 

(7)  Tbia  he  did  lest  the  company  might  bear  the  veraea. 

(8)  Thb  historian's  names  are  Abd  'i-Uusaio  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Sallmi.  ^ . 

tO)  See  page  20.  note  (9). 

(10)  Gbass4n  Ibo  Abbid  was  appointed  governor  of  Sind  by  al*Mkmdn.  A.  H.  S13."  — (Ibn  el>^A(hir  ) 

(11)  Literally:  He  and  his  could  eat  up  the  head  between  them."  See  Freytag'a  Froverbs  of  abMaldani, 

tom.  1.  p.  73,  No.  189. 

(12>  Literally:  *'lle  is  hungry.'* 

(13)  Ibn  Rhaliikln  might  have  mentioned  from  which  of  the  great  Arabian  slemi  the  tribe  of  EbalOka 
branched  off.  That  It  was  not  wall  known,  is  proved  by  the  sileoca  of  the  best  genealogists. 

9 


SAIF  AL-ISLAM  TOGH  I IKIN. 

Saifal-hlam  {(he  swoixl  of  hlaniism)  \h\\  'l-Kaw.iris  Toghlikin,  ibi’  snn  of 
Aiyiili  Ibn  Sliadi  Ibn  Mar\«an  (I),  and  siirnamed  al-Malik  al-Aziz  Zahir  ad-din 
{the  great  prince,  supporter  tf  the  faith),  held  the  sovercigntv  of  Yemen.  \N  Imi 
his  brother,  the  sultan  al-Malik  an-^iasir  Salah  ad-din  lMM;anic  master  of  Egypt,  he 
sent  his  other  hrolher  Shams  ad-Uanlat  Tilran  Shah — him  whose  life  has  been 
given,  page  281,  — lo  lake  possession  of  Yemen.  That  prince  got  ihe  greater  j»rl 
of  the  country  into  his  |K)wcr,  hut  then  returned  from  it,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  year  .'i77  (.A. I).  1 181-2)  the  sultan  sent  ihilher  Saif  al  Islam,  who 
was  a man;  of  courage  and  generosity,  uoli.d  for  his  talents  as  an  adminisirator 
and  his  justice  as  a governor.  Mis  bounty  and  lieneficcnce  drew  pocls  about 
him  from  the  most  distant  lands,  and  amongst  the  n-st  llm  Onain  of  D.imaseus, 
whose  life  will  be  found  in  this  work,  and  who  came  to  celebrate  his  praises  in 
some  brilliant  kasidas,  which  piocuicd  him  rich  rewards  from  the  prince’s  libe- 
rality. Tire  favour  of  his  patron  then  enabled  him  tu  acquire  a large  fortune, 
and  he  left  Yemen  with  his  riches : On  arriving  in  Egypt,  which  was  now  under 
the  rule  of  al-Malik  al-Aziz  imad  ad-din  Oihman,  the  son  of  Salah  ad-din,  he  KiS 
was  obliged  by  the  clerks  of  the  Alms-Oflicc  to  |>ay  the  legal  alms  (2)  on  all  the 
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merchandize  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  This  induced  him  to  compose 
the  following  verses  : 

All  the  persons  named  al-AzIz  [ikt  gnat)  are  not  worthy  of  soch  a title ; it  is  not 
every  thunder-cloud  which  briii(;s  with  it  a 0enial  shower.  How  different  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  .Aziz — one  bestows  alms,  the  other  takes  them.  **  % 

Saif  al-Islam  died  on  the  lOth  of  Shawwal,  H.  593  (September,  A.  D.  1197( 
at  al-Mansiira,  a city  founded  by  himself  in  Yemen.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
government  by  al-,Malik  al-Moizz  Falh  ad-din  Ismail,  the  prince  for  whom  Abu  ’1- 
Ghanaim  Mosallam  Ibn  Mabmiid  Ibn  Nima  Ibn  Arslan  ash-Shaizari  (nn/iVc  o/" 
Shaizar  in  Syria)  composed  his  yijdib  al^Asfdr  wa  Ghardib  ai-Akfibdr, 
{ivonders  of  travel  and  singular  narratives),  a work  containing  a copious 
account  of  his  travels  and  much  information  respecting  [the  eminent)  men  (whom 
he  had  met).  Al-lzz  Ibn  Asakir  (3)  says  that  Saif  al-lslam  died  at  llamra  (4), 
a town  in  Yemen,  and  Abii  'l-Ghanaim,  the  writer  above  mentioned,  states  in  his 
Jamharat  al-Isldm  zdt  an-Nathri  ira  'n-Nizdm  (5)  (collections  respecting 
Islamism — or  Islam — containing  pieces  in  prose  and  verse),  that  tlie  death  of 
Saif  al-lsl.im  took  place  at  Taizz  (G),  in  the  college  of  which  town  he  was  in- 
terred. lie  then  adds:  “ His  son  Fath  ad-din  Abu  'I-Fid4  Ismail  was  slain  in 
“ the  month  of  Itajab,  A.  II.  598  (April,  A.  D.  1202),  at  Aji,  a place  situated  to 
“ the  north  of  Zabid  (7).  Fath  ad-din  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  al-Malik 
“ an-!Sasir  Aiyub  (8).” — Abu  'l-Ghanaim,  the  author  of  this  w'ork,  was  versed 
in  polite  literature  and  had  a talent  for  poetry;  he  was  still  alive  A.  II.  617 
(.A.  D.  1220-1),  but  he  died  in  that  same  year  or  in  one  of  the  years  ensuing. 
His  father  Abu 'th-Thana  Mahmud  was  a grammarian,  and  professed  that  art  in 
the  Mosque  (jdmt)  at  Damascus.  The  hrifiz  Ibn  Asakir  makes  mention  of  him 
in  the  great  History  (of  Damascus),  and  Imad  ad-din  says  in  the  Kharida  that 
he  died  .A.  H.  565  (A.  D.  1 169-70).  Sharaf  ad-din  Ibn  Otiain  relates  that  this 
.Mahmud  recited  to  him  tlie  following  lines  of  bis  own  composing  : 

They  pretend  that  the  i'a  requisite  in  winter  are  many  (9),  but  it  is  not  a falsehood 
to  say  that  there  is  only  oue.  When  you  have  the  k of  its  [monty-liag),  you  have  them 
all;  in  the  wild  ass  is  found  every  sort  of  game  (10). 

— is  a Turkish  name. 
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(1)  Tbe  life  of  Aiv<ib  bat  been  alreadv  given,  p.  243. 

(2)  Tbe  legal  aim*  arc  a property  Ui  of  two  and  a half  per  cent. 

(3;  Tbi*  li  in  the  margin  of  the  autograph  ami  not  in  the  author'*  band.  — For  A$6kir  \ thoald  read 
a/-AxAlr. 

The  town  of  aMIamra  lay  between  Jolda  and  Taixi. 

Tbe  laal  word  of  this  title  ia  written  in  the  original  naniiaeript  and  in  tbe  bandwriting  of  Ibii 
KhalltkUn  hiraself.  All  the  other  MSS.  have  inasm),  which  i»  roanireatly  a fault,  a*  tbe  hni  part  of  tbe 
title  *bould  rhyme  with  the  second.  TbU  work,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  was  |»erhaps  a pane- 
gyric oil  tbe  prince  5al/a/-/*/am. 

(6;  Taitt,  as  it  i*  written  in  tbe  Jfnrdifd.  i*  tbe  Toat  of  tbe  gazetteer* 

(7.  ZaMd  is  the  same  city  a.«  the  Zebid  of  the  gazetteer*. 

iS)  A fuller  account  of  these  princes  will  be  found  in  Jobaiinserr*  Bi$(or(a  Tmanee.  p.  150  et  seq. 

<9)  this  allude*  to  a couple  of  verses  composed  by  Ibii  Bukhara,  and  inserted  by  al-Harlrl  in  bis  iwenly- 
flflb  .Ifokdmu  (See  De  Sacy's  edition,  p.  262.)  Their  meaning  is  nearly  a*  follows:  Winter  is  come  and  I 
have  for  it  seven  things  requisite  when  wet  weather  keep*  me  within  doors;  they  sre:  kinn  (shelter',  kti 
(purse;,  kdsttton  (stove),  a Ada  ^cup)  of  wine,  after  some  kabdb  (roasted  meat-^see  Lane  s Modem  Egyptiant, 
v.l.  p.  180;,  a plump  kut$  girl),  and  a kitd  (warm  covering).  The  kuss  [an'Hm  gmitaU)  was  fre<]uently 
designated  by  the  metonymy  of  the  sixth  kdf  {AhKdf  a$-Sddi»ai- 

(10;  The  Arab  hunters  considered  the  flesh  of  tbe  wild  ass  as  preferable  to  lhal  of  alt  other  animaU,  be- 
cause it  bad  the  taste  and  qualities  of  every  sort  of  game.  The  cipression  itself  it  proverbially  employed  u* 
designate  a single  object  which  ran  replace  a number  of  others. 


AS-SALIH  IBN  RUZZIK. 

Abu  ’I4iharat  Talai  Ibn  Ruzzik,  surnamed  al-Malik  as-Salih  ( the  virtuous 
prince),  was  a vizir  of  Egypt.  He  liad  bi'cii  originally  entnislcd  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Miinya  Bani  Khasib,  a place  in  Uie  province  of  Upper  Egypt  {SaiiC),  but 
On  the  assassination  of  az-Zafir  Ismail  (see  his  life,  page‘i‘22),  theofIia>rs  of  the 
palace  sent  to  request  his  assisliincc  against  Abbas  and  his  son  Nasr,  the  authors 
of  that  crime.  He  iinmediately  proceeded  to  Cairo  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
multitude  of  Arabs  fh>m  the  desert.  On  his  ajiproaeh,  Ahl.as  and  his  son  fled 
with  their  partisans, amongst  whom  was  Osama  Ibn  Miirshid  Ibn  Munkid,  who  had 
been  a sharcrin  their  guilt  (see  his  life,  page  1 77).  S.ilih  then  made  his  entry  into 
Cairo  and  being  appointed  vizir  to  (the  khnlif  ) al-F.iiz,  he  became  the  absolute 
master  of  the  state  and  director  of  the  government.  This  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  the  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  5-19  (June,  A.  U.  Iiri.'»). — He  was  eminent  hv  his 
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personal  merit,  profuse  in  his  donations,  accessible  to  suitors,  a generous  patron 
10  men  of  talent,  and  a good  poet.  I have  read  his  collected  poetical  works 
forming  two  volumes,  from  which  I took  the  following  passages  : 

How  often  does  time  set  before  us  its  vicissitudes,  that  they  may  serve  for  our  in- 
struction ; yet  we  turn  away  and  heed  them  not.  We  forget  that  the  hour  of  death 
must  come,  and  we  never  think  of  it  till  our  maladies  remind  us. 

There  was  a youth  whose  slender  form  and  pliant  waist  seemed,  from  their  move- 
ments to  have  acquired  a portion  of  the  intoxication  which  his  eyes  shed  around.  His 
glances  were  so  penetrating  that,  in  the  morn  of  battle,  I might  have  drawn  them  from 
their  eyelids  to  serve  me  as  a sword.  “ The  musk  of  that  i:dr,”  I exclaimed,  has 
“ traced  a doable  eltf  (I)  on  his  cheek,  and  nut  a double  lim  (J)  (1).  It  is  not 
“ down  which  spreads  over  his  cheeks,  but  the  locks  of  his  hair  which  have  broken 
" loose.”  Behold  with  wonder  a saltan  whose  justice  is  universal  and  who  himself 
suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  love  (2).  By  Allah  I were  it  not  that  flight  is  a shamefdl 
word  and  shameful  in  itself,  i should  have  fled  to  him  for  protection  against  his  own 
cruelty  (3). 

The  celebrated  preacher  and  native  of  Damascus  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim 
Ibn  Naja  Ibn  Ghan^im  al-.<Vns5ri  [descended  from  one  of  the  Ansars),  a member 
of  the  Ilanbalitc  sect,  and  siirnamcd  Zain  ad-din  [the  ornament  of  religion),  but 
generally  known  bv  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Nujaiya,  gives  the  following  verses  as 
the  production  ol  Talai  Ibn  Ruzzik,  and  mentions  that,  when  he  was  in  F.gypt, 
they  were  recited  to  him  by  their  author: 

Your  hoary  age  has  cast  off  the  dark  tint  of  yontb,  and  the  white  folcon  has  settled 
in  the  nest  of  the  crow  (A).  You  slumber  in  apathy,  but  misfortune  is  awake  and  the 
tooth  of  affliction  will  wound  you  and  not  be  repelled.  How  can  yoa  preserve  the 
treasure  of  your  life  if  you  squander  it  away  uncounted  ? 

The  poet  Ahd  Aliah  Ibn  Asaad  snmamed  al-Muhaddab(&),  a native  of  Mosul, 
but  an  inhabitant  ofEmessa,  celebrated  the  praises  of  as-Salih  .TalH^in  a poem 
rhyming  in  K,  and  beginning  thus  : 

Will  it  not  suffice,  you  that  I perish  under  your  correclionf.^You  only  punish  me  for 
the  excess  of  the  love  I bear  you  (6). 

W J 

It  is  an  excellent  kastda  and  expresses  in  these  lines  the  drift  of  the  author  : 

Why  then  be  angry  if  secret  foes  say  I have  forgotten,  thee?  knowest  thou  not  that 
I can  never  forget  thee  T May  thy  fneadship  be  villheld  from  me  if  what  they  say  is 
true,  andmay  my  thirst  be  never  qnencfacd  by  the  generoeity  of  the  son  of  RuztIkI 
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Were  I not  afraM  of  lengthening  this  article  too  much,  1 should  transcribe 
here  the  entire  poem,  which  is  both  long  and  instructive  (7). — On  the  death  of 
al-Faiz,  who  was  succeeded  by  al-Aadid,  as-Salih  not  only  eontinued  to  hold  the 
vizirat,  hut  was  treated  by  the  new  khalif  with  greater  honour  than  ever  : he 
married  his  daughter  to  al-Aadid  whom  he  held  in  complete  subjection  and  a 
prisoner  (tVi  the  palace),  and,  seduced  bv  long  prosperity,  he  neglected  the 
precautions  of  prudence.  Fatigued  at  length  with  his  thraldom,  the  prince 
devised  a plan  against  his  vizir’s  life,  and  formed  a conspiracy  for  that  purpo.se 
with  the  portion  of  the  regular  troops  called  the  Aaldd  ar-Pdi  (the  sons  of  the 
shephen!)  (8).  These  men  were  to  remain  concealed  in  a part  of  the  palace 
which  he  indicateel,  and  on  the  jiassage  of  as-Salih,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
they  were  to  kill  him.  They  lav  there  in  wait,  and  as  the  vizir  was  about  leaving 
the  palace,  they  rose  to  attack  him,  but  the  door  through  which  they  had  to  pass 
was  l<H’ke<l  by  the  mistake  of  one  of  the  band  whilst  endeavouring  to  ojam  it, 
and  their  design  was  thus  fnistratcd  for  that  night ; God  having  had  some  motive 
for  allowing  their  intended  victim  to  live  a short  time  longer.  Another  dav 
they  posted  themselves  in  tlieir  place  of  concealment,  and,  when  as-S.ilih  en- 
tered the  palace,  they  sprung  upon  him  and  coveretl  him  with  wounds,  some 
of  them  in  the  head.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  persons  who 
had  accompanied  as-Salih  came  in  to  his  assistance  and  slew  the  murdeiers.  fie  557 
was  carried  home,  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds,  and  he  died  the  same 
day,  Monday,  19th  Ramadan,  A.  II.  556  i September,  A.  D.  1161).  Ills  birth 
was  in  the  vear  495  (A.  D.  1 101-2).  The  pelisses  of  investiture  were  then  home 
to  his  son  Abu  Shuja  al-Aadil  Muhl  ad-din  Ruzzik,  him  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  the  life  of  Shawar,  page  608.  He  thus  became  vizir,  on  Tuesday,  the  day 
after  his  falher’s  dealli^  and  received  the  honorary  tide  of  al-.Aadil  an-N:‘isir  (the 
just,  the  protector).  The  jurisconsult  Omarat  al-Vaninni  lamented  the  death  of 
as-Salih  in  a long  kasida  commencing  tlius  : 

Is  there  in  that  assembly  a person  well  informed  to  whom  I may  apply?  for  the  grief 
I feel  has  troubled  and  expelled  my  reason.  I have  heard  a rumour  which  makes  me 
envy  the  deaf,  which  shocks  him  who  hears  it  and  strikes  dumb  him  who  relates  it. 

Can  I have  an  answer  to  encourage  my  hopes  and  make  the  truth  of  this  fatal  news 
appear  less  probable  than  its  falsehood  ? The  aspect  of  things  only  increases  my  fears ; 

— I see  the  throne  set  out,  but  he  w ho  filled  it  is  absent  I lias  he  retired  [merely  fora 
time)  and  left  his  son  to  replace  him,  or  has  he  departed  never  to  return  ? I see  sad- 
ness upon  all  faces  such  as  shows  that  the  faces  [ehiefi  of  the  kingdom)  are  orphaned 
by  his  loss. 
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1 1 contains  also  this  passage  ; 

I-oavc  me  I this  is  not  the  moment  for  wecpingl  I-atcr  our  tears  shall  descend  as  the 
, dew  and  as  the  showers,  isuspect  not  the  sincerity  of  my  grief;  that  shower  [of  gent- 
roeity)  in  which  I placed  mr  hopes  has  been  dissipated  from  over  me.  Why  should  we 
not  weep  him  and  deplore  his  loss,  now  that  our  children  are  orphaned  and  bereft* 
After  a life  of  beneficence  he  has  vanished  from  our  eyes ; O that  I knew  the  fate  which 
God  reserves  fi»r  us  I Shall  your  guest,  the  stranger  whom  you  protected,  find  still  an 
honourable  treatment  and  t>c  induced  to  remain,  or  must  his  baggage  be  packed  up 
for  a prompt  departure? 

Salih  was  interred  at  Cairo  in  the  Palace  of  the  Vizirat  founded  by  al-Afdal 
Shahanshah,  whose  life  we  have  gi'en,  page  G1 2 ; but  on  the  1 !lth  of  the  month 
of  Safar,  A.H.  557  (February,  A.  D.  1IC2),  bis  son  al-Audil  caused  the  body  to 
be  taken  up,  and  having  plaeed  it  on  a bier,  he  followed  it  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
Greater  Karafa  and  had  it  deposited  in  the  tomb  which  is  still  called  the  Mauso- 
leum of  as-Salib.  Omarat  al-\aniani  compo.scd,  on  this  subject,  another  good 
kasiiia,  containing  the  following  passage  relative  to  the  bier  {idbut)  : ^ 

Like  the  ark  (Mftdt)  of  Moses,  it  contained  dignity  (9)  and  gravity. 

He  made  also  a number  of  other  elegies  on  his  death. — This  was  the  Salih  who 
built  the  mosque  outside  the  Gate  of  Zawila(IO)  at  Cairo.  In  the  life  of  Shawar  we 
mentioned  the  (light  of  as-Salib’s  son,  al-Aadil  Ibn  Uuzzik,  from  Cairo,  with  the 
date  of  that  event  [see  page  G08) ; be  took  widi  him  treasuiX'S  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  accompanied  by  his  family  and  domestics,  he  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Sulaiman — some  sa^,  Yakub — Ibn-an-Jiis  (1 1)  al-Lakhmi,  an 
old  friend  of  the  vizir's  family  and  indebted  to  Hieni  for  the  ample  fortune  which 
he  then  possessed.  He  received  them  in  his  house  at  Atfih  (12),  hiit  immediately 
went  oil'  to  Shawar  and  informed  him  where  they  were.  Shawar  sent  Itack  with 
him  a troop  {of  soldiers)  who  arrested  al-Aadil  and  brought  him  to  the  door  of 
llie  palace,  where  he  kept  him  waiting  for  a long  time  and  then  sent  him  to 
• prison. — lie  afterwards  said  to  Ibn  an-Nis  ; “ .As-Salih  reserved  you  (or  his  son 

R.%8  •<  aj  a precious  treasure,  and  I shall  reserve  you  for  mine;”  he  then  ordered  him 
to  be  strangled.  Al-Aadil  remained  in  prison  for  some  time  and  was  at  length 
put  to  death  bv  Shawar's  orders ; his  head  was  then  brought  forth  to  the  great 
oHieers  of  die  empire.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  as-S;\Iih  was  nominated 
vizir  on  th«  niuctecnili  day  of  die  mouth,  that  he  was  murdered  on  the  nineteenth 
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day  of  the  month,  that  his  body  was  disinterred  and  that  the  aulliorily  of  the 
Ruzzik  family  ceased  on  days  of  a similar  date.— Zain  ad-din  Ibii  Nujaiya,  the 
preacher  above  mentioned,  was  born  \,  II.  50B  (A,  D.  1 1 14-5)  at  Damascus;  he 
passed  his  youth  in  that  city  and  visited  Raghdad  a numher  of  times ; he  married 
Omni  Abd  al-Karim  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Saad  al-Khair  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ihn  Sahl  Ihn  Saad,  a descendant  from  one  of  the  Arudrs  and  a native 
of  Valencia  in  Spain  (13).  Before  his  death,  he  removed  to  Egypt  and  there 
taught  the  Traditions.  He  died  in  that  country  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
RamadJn,  A.  H.  599  (May,  A.  D.  1203). 


(1)  the  obnenraUoni  in  the  Introduction  to  IhisToluroe. 

il)  By  the  sultan,  he  means  himself. 

(3)  I shall  benceforttard  omit  every  piece  similar  to  this,  unless  there  be  meus  of  disfuising  its  offensive 
'‘character. 

(4)  This  means  in  simple  language:  Tour  gray  hairs  have  taken  ihej^liee  of  your  black  ones 

(5)  The  life  of  aMfuhaddab  Abd  Allah  Ibn  ad-Dahhkn  will  be  found  in  the  neit  volume. 

(6^  The  word  , an  incorrect  eipreasioo,  is  equivalent  to  comes  from 

the  root  and  the  second  from 

(7)  Imkd  ad‘dln  gives  this  poem  in  bis  Khorida;  see  MS.  of  the  Bib.  du  Hot,  ISo.  1414,  fol.  177 

(B)  Ibn  al-Atbtr  says  in  his  Annals:  "Among  the  Egyptian  emirs,  he  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
" murder  of  as-S4IUi  was  the  person  named  Ihn  ar-Hdt  {Ike  son  of  the  thepherds.'*  Al-Uakrtii.  in  his  #TAi- 
lor,  speaks  of  as>9allb  and  gives  a sltort  account  of  his  death ; according  to  bin,  he  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  a Hdrinils.  An  account  nearly  similar  is  given  in  the  yujOm 

t9)  Dignity;  in  Arabic,  soklno.  Sec  M.  de  Sacy'i  observalions  on  this  word  in  hli  Chreetomathie,  tom.  II. 
page  77. 

(iOi  According  to  al-Makrlii.  as-BAlib  built  this  mosque  for  the  reception  of  the  mortal  remains  ofal-Hu- 
sain,  the  son  of  Ali,  which  were  at  that  tinm  interred  at  Ascalon  and  in  constant  danger  of  being  profaned 
by  the  Frank  army. 

(Ill  I here  follow  the  reading  of  the  autograph. 

(17)  Atflh  Is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  forty  miles  above  Cairo.  « 

(13i  Abd  'I'Hasan  Saad  al-Khair  Ibn  Muhammad  the  Traditionisl  descended  from  a family  of  the  Ansdrs 
and  was  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain.  He  travelled  to  the  F.nsl  and  went  as  far  as  5fn  (CAfnai,  for  which  rear 
son  he  was  surnamed  aa-Stnf  oNVa/unsfyC  At  Baghdad  he  studied  the  law  under  AM  HImid  al-lsfariUni 
and  learned  the  Traditions  from  Abd  Abd  Allah  an-NiAli  and  other  doctors.  When  in  Ispabln  he 

took  lessons  from  Abd  Saad  al-Hularrii,  and  it  was  in  that  city  be  got  marned;  it  was  there  also  that  his 
daughter  F4lima  was  born.  His  authority  as  a Ad/ts  was  cited  by  Ibn  AsAkir,  Abd  Saad  as-SamAni.  Abd 
Mdsa  al'Madtni,  and  others.  He  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.041  (A.  D.  1146  7), ami 
the  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  his  corpse  by  the  ATddf  'l-huddi  az-7.ainabi.  Me  was  interred  near  ibe 
tomb  of  Abd  Allah,  the  sod  of  the  ImAm  Iba  Hanbal  .— lAMUkkiri,  MS.  No  704,  fol.  78B.) 
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ABU  YAZID  AL-BASTAMI. 

Abu  Yazid  Tairiir  al-Bastami,  the  famous  ascetic,  was  llie  son  of  Isa  Ibn  Adam 
Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Ali.  His  grandfather  was  a Magian,  but  became  a convert  to 
Islamism,  and  his  two  brothers,  Adam  and  Ali,  were,  like  himself,  devout 
ascetics,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  Abd  Yazid,  being  asked  how  he  bad  acquired 
his  knowledge  \fif  the  spiritual  worUl),  answered  that  it  was  by  means  of  a 
hungry  belly  and  a naked  body.  A person  said  to  him  : “What  is  the  greatest 
“ sullei'ing  which  you  have  undergone  in  the  way  of  God?’’  to  which  he  replied  : 
“ It  cannot  be  described.”  He  was  then  askeel  what  w'as  the  slightest  morti- 
lication  which  he  had  inflicted  on  himstdf  (1)  ? and  he  said  : “ As  for  that 
“ question,  I can  answer  it : when  I summoned  myself  to  do  an  act  pleasing 
“ to  God,  if  1 replied  not  with  a good  will,  I deprived  myself  of  water  for  a year.” 
He  used  to  say  : “ AMien  you  see  a man  possessing  miraculous  powers  so  as 
“ even  to  mount  into  the  air,  let  not  that  deceive  you,  but  see  if  he  observes 
“ God's  commands  and  prohibitions,  if  he  kee|)s  within  the  bounds  imposed  by 
“ religion,  and  if  he  performs  the  duties  which  it  prescribes.”  His  sayings  are 
very  numerous,  his  works  of  mortification' and  devotion  arc  highly  celebrated 
and  his  miraculous  gifts  were  clear  and  evident.  He  died  A.  H.  261  {.A. D.  874-5); 
some  say,  264. — Bastdmi  means  belonging  to  Bastdni,  which  is  a well  known 
town  in  the  province  of  Kdmes  (2);  some  persons  state  that  it  lies  just  within 
the  frontier  of  Khorasan,  near  the  border  of  Irak. 


The  wont  hai  been  omiticd  bj  raislike  in  the  Arable  leit  after  a y 

{Sj  Tbii  proTHire  lies  towards  the  south-eastern  ctlre^iity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 


ABU  L-ASWAD  AD-DUWALI. 

t Abu  'l-Aswad  Zalim  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Sofyan  Ibn  Jandal  Ibn  Yamar  Ibn  Hils  Ibn 
Nuliktba  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  ad-Dil  Ibn  Bakr  was  surnamed  ad-Dili  or  ad-Duwali,  but  a 
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groat  diversity  of  opinions  exists  relative  to  his  name,  his  genealogy  and  his  sur- 
name (I).  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Tdbis,  an  inhabitant 
of  Kasra,  and  a partisan  of  Ali  Ibn  Ali  Talib,  under  whom  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Siflin.  In  intelligenee  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  men  and  in 
reason  one  of  the  most  sagacious.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  grammar  : it 
is  said  that  Ali  laid  down  for  him  this  principle  : the  parts  of  speech  are 
three : the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  particle,  telling  him  to  found  a complete  S30 
treatise  upon  it.  Others  say  that  he  was  instructor  to  the  children  of  Ziad 
Ihn  Abih,  who  was  then  governor  of  Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  and  that  he 
went  to  him  one  day  and  said  : “ Emir,  may  God  direct  thee  ! I see  that  the 
“ Aral)S  have  become  mingled  with  these  foreign  nations  and  that  their  tongues 
“ arealtered  (so  that  the/  speak  incorrectly') ; wilt  thou  then  authorize  me  to  com- 
“ pose  for  the  Arabs  something  which  may  enable  them  to  know  their  language?” 

— or,  according  to  another  relation,  — “to  use  correctly  their  language?” 

— Ziad  refused  p<;rmission,  but  some  time  afterwards,  a man  came  to  him  and 
said  : “ Emir ! may  God  direct  thee ! tuwaffia  abdna  «va  taraka  baniin  (2)  {rnor- 
“ tuus  est  palrem  nostrum  et  rrliquit  filii);”  on  this  he  sent  for  Abu  ’l-.\swad 
and  told  him  to  prepare  for  the  public  that  which  he  had  previously  forbidden 
him  to  compose. — It  is  related  by  others  that  as  he  entered  his  house  on  a certain 
day,  one  of  his  daughters  said  to  him  : “ Pa|>a  ! ma  absanu  ‘s-samdi ? (what 
“ is  most  beautiful  in  the  sfy?)  ' — to  which  he  answered  : “ Its  stars;”  but  she 
replied  : “Papa,  I do  not  mean  to  say  what  is  the  most  beautiful  object  in  it; 

“ I was  only  expressing  my  admiration  at  its  Iteauty.” — “ You  must  then  say,” 
he  observed,  “ ma  ahsana  ’s-samda  {hmv  beautiful  is  the  skf:"  He  then 
invented  the  art  of  grammar.  Abti  Harb,  ad-Uuwali’s  son,  related  as  follows: 
“The  first  section  {of  the  art  of  grammar)  composed  by  my  fatlicr  was  on  the 
“ verbs  of  admiration  (3).’’  Ahu  ’l-.\swad  having  been  asked  where  he  had 
acquired  the  science  of  grammar,  answered  that  he  had  learned  the  first  jxtinLs  of 
it  from  Ali  Ihn  Ali  Talib.  It  is  said  that  Abu  '1-Aswad  never  made  known  anv 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  received  from  .Mi,  till  Ziad  sent  to  him  the  order 
to  compose  something  which  might  serve  as  a guide  to  the  public  and  enable 
tlicm  to  understand  the  Book  of  God  {the  Koran).  He  at  first  asked  to  lie  dis- 
pensed {from  such  a task),  but  on  hearing  a igan  recite  the  following  (lassage 
out  of  the  Koran  : Anna  ’llahu  bariyon  mina  ’L-mushiikina  tea  rasiiluhu,  which 
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last  word  the  reader  j)ronounce<l  rntidihi,  Jie  exrlaimcd  : “ I never  thought  that 
“ things  would  have  come  to  this  (4).”  lie  then  returned  to  Ziad  and  said  : “I 
“ shall  do  what  you  ordered  ; find  me  an  intelligent  (5)  scribe  who  will  fol- 
“ low  my  directions.”  On  this  a scribe  Itelonging  to  the  tribe  of  Abd  al-Kais 
was  brought  to  him,  hut  did  not  give  him  satisfaction;  another  tlien  came  and 
.-Mill  ’l-.Aswad  said  to  him:  “When  you  see  me  open  (/alafij  ray  mouth  in 
“ pronouncing  a letter,  place  a point  over  it;  when  1 close  [damm]  my  mouth, 
“ place  a point  before  (or,  upon)  tlie  letter,  and  when  1 |)ucker  up  [kasar)  my 
“ mouth,  place  a point  under  the  letter.”  This  the  scribe  did  (6).  The  art  (of 
grammar)  was  called  nahwu  because  Abii  ’l-.Aswad  had  said  : “I  asked  per- 
“ mission  of  Ali  Ibn  Ali  Talib  to  compose  i/i  ihe  same  way  [nahwa]  as  he  had 
“ done.”  God  knows  best,  if  this  be  true  (7). — Abii  '1-Aswad  had  a house  in 
Basra,  but  as  he  was  continually  suffering  from  the  maliciousness  of  a ncighlx>ur, 
he  sold  it;  and  some  person  having  said  to  him  : “Yon  have  then  sold  vour 
“house?”  he  replierl : “Say  rather,  1 have  sold  ray  neighbour;”  a saying 
which  became  proverbial  (8). — lie  went  in  one  day  to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakra 
Nukai  (U]  Ibn  al-llarith  Ibn  Kalada  ath>Thakafi,  who,  on  seeing  him  clothed  in  a 
a tattered  cloak  which  he  often  wore,  said  to  him:  “Abil  ’l-Aswad,  are  you  not 
tired  of  that  cloak?"  To  which  he  received  this  answer:  “There  arc  tire- 
“ some  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  quit.”  When  Abd  ’1-Aswad  with- 
drew, the  other  sent  to  him  one  hundred  coats,  on  which  he  recited  the  lines 
which  follow:  (some  say,  however,  that  it  was  between  him  and  al-Mundir  Ibn 
.al-.larud  that  this  passed) : 

\ generous  brother,  prompt  to  assist  (nittiru),  clothed  me  when  I ask(^  it  nut,  and 
therefore  do  I praise  him.  If  you  are  grateful,  that  man  best  descncs  yonr  thanks  who 
makes  you  presents  while  yonr  self-respect  remains  undiminished. 

In  this  verse,  the  woid  ndsiru  is  stimctimes  read  jdsirtty  thi-  meaning  of  the  first 
reading  is  clear,  as  it  comes  from  nusra  (assistance);  the  second  reading  implies 
pity  and  compassion  ; thus  they  say  : “ Such  a one  has  compassion  (ydsiru)  on 
“ such  a one.” — Abu  '1-Aswad  composed  a great  deal  of  poetry  (10);  one  of  his 
pieces  is  as  follows  ■ 

It  is  not  by  wishes  alone  that  you  can  procure  your  livelihood  ; you  must  send  your 
bucket  down  into  the  well  nitls those  of  others:  sometimes  it  will  come  up  full,  and 
sometimes  with  mud  and  but  little  water. 
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His  poetical  works  have  been  collected  into  a volume.  He  is  the  author  of  5A0 
this  verse : 

Omaiya  dyed  our  hands  with  blood,  but  Omaiya  withheld  from  us  their  wealth  (11). 

It  is  related  that  Abil  'l-Aswad  had  an  attack  of  the  palsy,  and  that  he  use<l  to 
go  to  the  market  himself,  although  scarcely  able  to  draw  bis  leg  after  him,  and 
yet  he  was  rich  and  possessed  both  male  and  female  slaves  : a person  who  knew  this 
accosted  him  one  day  and  said : “ God  has  dispensed  you  from  the  necessity  of 
“ moving  about  on  your  own  business ; why  do  you  not  remain  sealed  at  home?” 

To  which  he  replied:  " No j I go  in  and  out,  and  the  eunuch  says  : ‘ He  is 
“ ' coming,'  and  the  Iwy  says:  ‘ He  is  coming,’  whereas,  were  I to  continue  sit- 
“ ting  in  the  house,  the  sheep  might  urine  ujwn  me  without  any  person’s  pre- 
“ venting  them.” — Khalifa  Ibn  Khaiyat  slates  that  when  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abbas 
governed  Basra  in  the  name  of  Ali  Ibn  Talib  (1 2),  he  had  to  make  a journey  to 
Hijaz,  and  left  Abii  ’1-Aswad  to  replace  him;  the  latter  continued  in  his  post 
from  that  time  till  the  death  of  Ali. — He  was  notorious  for  his  avarice,  and  he  used 
to  say;  “ If  we  listened  to  the  demands  made  by  the  poor  for  our  money,  we  should 
“ soon  be  worse  off  than  they.”  He  said  also  to  his  sons:  ‘‘  Strive  not  to  rival 
“ Almighty  God  in  generosity,  for  He  is  the  most  bountiful  and  the  most  glorious ; 

“ had  he  pleased,  he  would  have  given  ample  wealth  to  all  men  ; so  strive  not  to 
“ be  generous,  lest  you  die  of  starvation.” — He  once  heard  a person  say:  ‘‘Who 
“ will  give  a supper  to  a hungry  man?" — “ Let  him  come  to  me;”  he  replied. 
When  the  supper  was  over,  the  man  left  the  table  and  was  going  out,  but  his 
host  called  after  him  : “ Where  are  you  going?” — ‘‘  To  my  people ;”  replied  the 
other.  — “’That,”  exclaimed  Abd  'l-Aswad,  “ I shall  by  no  means  allow;  when  I 
“ gave  you  to  sup,  my  sole  motive  was  to  prevent  the  true  believers  frOm  being 
“ troubled  by  you  for  this  night  at  least.”  He  then  put  him  in  the  stocks  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  the  next  morning.— Abu  'l-Aswad  died  at  Basra 
of  the  plague  in  the  year  69  (A.  D.  688-9),  aged  eighty-Cve  years;  some  per- 
sons mention,  however,  that  he  died  of  the  palsy  before  the  plague  broke  out : 
others  again  state  that  he  died  in  the  khalifat  of  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz;  now 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  99  (Seplember-Oclo- 
ber,  .A. I).  717),  and  died  at  Dair-Saman  (13)  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.H.  101 
(February,  A.  D.  720).  When  Abu  'l-Aswad  was  on  the  point  of  death,  some 
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one  said  lo  him  : ‘‘  Rejoice!  God's  forgiveness  awaiu  you (o  n-liirh  he  replied  : 
“ But  where  is  the  shame  which  1 should  feel  if  any  of  my  deeds  required  for- 
“ givcncss?” — Dili  and  Duivali  mean  belonging  to  Duwil,  which  is  a branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Kinana.  In  forming  the  relative  adjective  from  Duwil,  they  sav 
Duwali  and  not  Duwili,  so  as  to  avoid  a succession  of  kesras  or  /"s  : it  is  I hits  that 
from  Numira,  the  name  of  another  trilie,  they  form  Namnri ; this  is  a general 
rule.  Duwal  is  the  name  of  an  animal  l>ctwcen  the  weasel  and  the  fox  (14). — 
The  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hil.t  is  given  by  al-4\’a/ir  al-\Iaghrihi  in  his 
Kildh  al-l/tfis  (15);  it  is  often  written  incorrectly,  and  I have  foitnd  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  subsisting  respecting  it,  hut  Hits  is  the  right  orthography. 

'1)  The  attlograph  hat 

The  man  ihould  Uav«  said  otflfia.  not  abdna,  and  banin.  Dot  bandn. 

(S>  See  M.  de  Sack's  Grammaire  Arabe,  and  bis  edilioD  of  the  Alfiya,  page  66.  Tbe  best  published  trea- 
tise on  this  subji^t  is  rontained  in  Ibn  Aktl's  commenUry  on  ibc  Alfiya  printed  at  Bblik,  A.  H.  1252 ; the 
must  saltsfartorjr  work  on  Arabic  giammnr  whirb  we  possess.  It  can  be  only  surpassed  by  Ibn  HishAm's 
Hofhni  'l‘lahlb,  a profound  and  truly  philosophical  treatise,  but  not  yet  printed. 

(4)  Tliis  passage  is  contained  in  the  third  verse  of  the  ninth  suraf.  If  read  correctly,  it  signifles  **  This  is  a 
drrlaralinii  - that  (Sod  rltar  of  the  idolalm.  and  hit  Apotllt  also ; but  if  tbe  last  word  be  pronounced 
rnsufiAf.  it  means— tb<it  Gnd  it  cltarof  Iht  idnlatert  and  of  hit  apoitle.'* 

(St  The  autogrnph  has  in  place  of  *XJ  ; the  sense  is  the  same, 
c ;6)  These  arc  the  red  points  still  found  in  some  of  the  old  RhOc  MSS.  of  the  Koran. 

(7)  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  origin  of  Arabic  grammar  are  taken  from  the  notice  on  AbCt  'I- 
Aswad  ad-Duwali  in  Abb  'bMahAsin'i  a/-fiaAr  as-ZdftAtr,  year  09.—  '*  I once  went  in,’*  said  Abb  't-Aswad, 
" to  the  khalif  Ali  and  found  him  in  deep  refleiion,  on  which  1 said  to  him:  ‘Commander  of  the  faithfull 
what  are  ymi  thinking  of?'  He  answered : * I heard  in  your  town  faults  of  language,  and  I wish  lo  com- 
*' pose  a 1>ook  Ota  the  principles  of  Arabic.’  Irepliedt'lf  you  do  so,  you  will  give  us  new  life.*  Some  days 
••  afterwards  1 went  lo  him  and  be  handed  me  bis  book  in  which  was  this  passage:  Tho  partt  of 

fpeecA  or#  Iht  noun,  the  rerh.  nrwl  the  partiele;  tbt  nnun  detignatet  a thing  VDhieh  ha*  a noma,  the  verb 
••  indicaiet  themotir\n  of  the  thing  vhich  has  a name,  and  the  particle  it  that  which  i*  neither  nown  nor 
“ earb.  He  then  tnld  rae  to  follow^that  up  and  add  to  it  the  observations  which  might  come  into  my  mind;  I 
*'  therefore  collected  many  and  submitted  ihetn  to  him.  Aiibasa  learued  grammar  from  ad*liuwali,  Malmbn 
“ al'Aknin  from  Anbasa,  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'l-llasan  al-Uadrami  from  Maimbu,  Isa  Ibn  Omar  from 

" al'lladrami.  al-Khalll  Ibn  Ahmad,  the  inventor  of  prosody,  from  Ua,  Slbawaih  from  al-Khatll,  al-ALbflsb 
V Said  Ibn  Masada  from  Slbawaih,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  then  spread  among  the  public.”— 1,  US.  No.  659  A.) 
The  author,  of  the  Fihritt  says  that  Saad,  a newly  converted  Persian,  happened  to  walk  past  Abb  'I* 
A^wad  ad'Duwali  and  was  asked  by  him  why  he  went  on  fool?  To  which  he  replied : “Because  my  borM  is 
*•  lame."  saying  la)'^  ^5“^  '"*^****  persons  present  laughed  at  tbe  mis- 

take, but  Abb  T-Aswad  then  conceived  the  project  of  rendering  Arabic  of  easy  acquisitioo  lo  newly  con- 
verted Moslimi  from  foreign  countries,  and  be  composed  the  chapter  treating  of  the  poremlnp  <uid  tbe 
governed  parts  o^sgerrA  n {Fibrfsf,  fol.  55.]— The  following  eitract  from  the 
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uaM  work  that  AhQ  ‘l-Aawad  did  rrallj  compoM  a Ireaitse  on  frrainmar  bearing  (hi  (Ule  : il  contain* 

»omc  (bingi  not  rrialing  to  (he  lubjrct.  but  they  are  auriinenlly  curiou*  to  merit  interlion:  “ Muhammad 

Ibn  Ishak  tayt:  there  was  a roan  in  the  cHy  of  al*Hadltha  whose  name  wai  Mubaroinad  Ibii  al-Hatan. 
but  who  was  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Abl  Baara  o^.  He  was  a book  cullecior  and  pot- 
M«aed  a library,  the  like  of  which  1 never  saw  for  ila  aileou  In  (be  divUioD  of  Arabic  books  were  trea~ 
(itei  00  grammar,  phiihlogy.  and  literature,  with  tome  old  bookt  betidei.  I met  this  man  a number  of 
linaet,  and  be  at  lenirtb  berime  intiraite  with  roe,  though  he  was  In  general  very  retersed,  and  apprehen« 
heniive  that  (be  HamdAn  family  (ihe  rorerefyna  ofAitppo)  mlghi  teiie  on  what  be  had.  He  (boo  pulled  out 
a large  trunk  containing  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  parchneots  folded  double,  and  of  Egyptian 
cjrd  paper  vAarrds],  Chinese  paper  (scaroA  sini)-,  paper  of  TehAma.  and  psperof  Kbora»an.  These  contained 
paaiagcs  of  pare  Arabic  learned  from  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  a few  of  their  Aostdoi,  and  soiae  notes  on 
grammar  i w ith  aneedoics,  hbtorieal  relatiens,  stories,  genealo|lcs.  and  ather  branches  of  knowledge  pesuNar 
to  that  people.  Ho  told  me  that  he  bad  rec<-lred  them  from  a native  of  KCkfa,  whose  name  1 forget,  and  wbo 
was  an  eager  collector  of  ancient  autographs  [at-kkutiit  at-kadtma).  This  person,  being  on  the  point  of  death, 
left  these  writings  to  him  because  be  was  a Shllie  and  bad  (has  obtained  hia^Crlendship.  I looked  at  the 
documents  [toid  XuAammad)  and  was  struck  with  admiration;  they  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  time, 
but  on  each  quire  or  roll  was  a series  of  cerliGcate*  to  the  number  of  fire  or  sii,  all  in  tba  handwriting  of 
men  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  each  of  them  declaring  the  precediog  to  be  really  in  the  handwriUng  of 
the  penoo  whose  signature  it  bore.  Among  ibera  I saw  wrUteu:  Aoren  in  (A«  kamdwrUing  of  KhaH4  Ibn 
Abi  <dH's  parliinsui  then  followed  tbeae  words:  TAfs  vo/mim  coaielnlo  (Aepotaetafon  of 

Ahd  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bdni.  Among  Iheae  papers  I remarked  some  ia  tbebaadwrlllng  of  the liislma aUBasan 
and  al-Husaio ; others  cootaiited  proteetloua  and  charters  (OAdd)  In  the  handwriting  of  the  hbalif  All,  etc. 
Among  the  autographs  hf  the  grammarians  and  philologers.  were  those  of  Abb  Amr  Ibn  aVAll,  Abd  Amr 
ash'SbaibAoi.  a1-AsmAi,  Ibn  al-AarAbi,  BIbawaib,  al  FarrA.  and  aUKlsAI. ' Among  those  of  TradlUonists 
were  some  by  SofjAo  Ibn  Oyalna.  Sofj'An  ath-Tbauri,  aNAttzAi,  etc.  And  1 discovered  also  in  these  papers 
a proof  that  grammar  was  invented  by  Abb  ‘l-Aswad ; it  wu  a doauneot  in  four  sheets,  oi^  r.hin«<«  paper  I 
believe,  and  bearing  this  title : Ditcouno  on  th«  govoming  and  the  governed  ports  of  spescA,  bg  AbA  'hA$‘ 
mad,  In  (As  Aondirrltlny  of  YoApo  Ihfi  Yamor”— one  of  Abd  'UAswad’s  diKiples,  see  FlAHal.  f.  SB  v.— 

underneath  were  inscribed  in  old  cbaracten  lAftAori  otlA]  these  words  s ThU  U the  handwriting  of  each  <i 
one  the  promwiorton;  then  followed  a note  by  an-Nadr  Ibn  Sbumail.  When  the  owner  of  these  papers  died, 
the  trunk  and  its  eonteoti  disappeared  and  we  never  heard  more  of  U.^'^C/fArtst,  fol.  54  et  say.) 

(8)  Al'TAft  remarks  that  the  proverb  Is  this:  I have  Aold  ny  neig^bbonr,  not  mj  bouse;  and  that  a com- 
mon saying  is:  Ahjdr  kabt  fd-ddr,  etamlDelhe  neighbourhood  before  yon  buy  the  bouse. 

(9)  This  is  the  reading  of  the  autograph. 

(10)  In  the  Arabic  text  rend^lx!,).  ,1*.  ni<r|  p 

(11)  Correct  tba  Arnbk  text  end  read  UU#.),  lbs  Eballikin  mlgkt  have  explained  this  verse  and  men* 

lioned  the  fact  to  whidi  il  maket  allusion.  AI-YAR  says  of  it : ThU  snans  to  mean : Tba  Onaiyidis  sent 
us  to  Ggbt,  but  wert  too  amridoui  to  recompense  us.  1' 

(13)  Al-Tin  says  in  hU  Annals,  A.  H.  08.  that  Abd  '1-Aswad  was  kbdf  of  Basra. 

(13)  Dair  SamAn  lay  in  the  noighboorbood  of  al  KhonAstra.  a town  at  about  two  days' journey  east  of 
Aleppo. 

(14)  Perhaps  a spedes  of  tebnenmon.  li  ■ m „ it  fi  ■ I 

(19)  See  page  451.  -’isr  -■ 
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ZAFIR  AL-HADUAD. 


Abu  'l-Mansiir  ZaGr  Ibn  al-Kasim  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  AIhI  Allah  Ibn  Khalal  Ibn 
Abd  al-Ghani  al-Iskandarani  (1),  generally  known  by  ihe  surname  of  al-Iladdad 
{the  blacksmith),  was  a pool  of  talent  and  celebrity.  He  celebrated  the  praises  of 
many  eminent  persons  in  Egypt,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  collected  poetical 
works  is  very  fine. — The  hdjiz  as-Silafi  and  other  illustrious  men  taught,  with 
his  authorisation,  some  of  the  poems  which  he  had  composed.  One  of  his  best 
known  pieces  is  the  following : 

Had  ho  taken  refiigo  in  an  exemplary  patience,  his  tears  had  not  gushed  forth  in 
dews  and  showers.  'I'he  troops  of  love  ceased  not  to  attack  his  heart  till  it  was  broken 
and  torn  to  pieces.  His  passion  has  not  left  him  any  remains  of  life,  eicepl  the  mere 
principle  of  existence  contained  in  the  (mlt)  fragment  of  his  heart  {tthirk  stilt  remains). 
Ho  who  desires  to  live  in  safety  should  always  avoid  the  langui.shing  eyes  of  the  fair. 
Let  not  that  languor  deceive  you ; those  glances  wound  your  heart  even  when  they  give 
it  pleasure.  Charming  gazelle  I thou  whose  eyes  lance  arrows  which  pierce  to  the  in- 
most heart  I who  arranged  those  pearls  which  shine  in  thy  month  ? who  prepared  the 
intoxicating  moisture  in  which  those  pearls  are  bathed?  what  artist  gave  such  straight- 
ness to  the  lance  of  thy  figure?  with  what  steel  were  pointed  the  arrows  of  thy  glances? 
Use  thy  body  gently,  lest  it  melt  away ; I fear  lest  thy  silken  vest  {soft  as  it  u}  may 
hurt  it.  The  magic  effects  of  thy  beauty  surpass  the  enchantments  of  HArAt  (3),  yet  he 
is  the  ablast  in  that  art ; tell  me  (3)  now  who  is  his  master  ? By  Allah  1 if  once  a man 
is  captured  by  thy  charms,  all  human  art  can  scarcely  set  him  free.  Thou  hast  sent 
love  to  attack  the  hearts  of  men,  and  they  willingly  submitted,  for  its  victorious  power 
had  already  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity. 

I knocked  at  every  door  which  leads  to  fortune — I spared  no  efforts;  why  then  does 
she  always  By  and  shun  me?  Avoid  the  vain  wishes  hope  inspires;  the  favourite  of 
fortune  is  [as  vereteked]  as  he  whom  she  oppresses,  and  the  man  enriched  by  her  favour 
is  still  a beggar  for  more. 

A poem  (k)  of  Ibn  Duraid  gained  him  Ihe  hearts  of  men,  when  Baghdad,  the  place  of 
his  dwelling,  rejected  him.  Subdued  by  the  charm  of  his  verses,  they  hoped  to  retain 
him  among  them,  and  that  troop  of  foes  whom  he  had  prostrated  by  the  power  of  his 
talent— or  rather  the  enemies  who  wished  to  tear  him  to  pieces — dispersed  and  left 
him  unharmed  (5).  The  Being  who  hath  granted  thee  his  richest  favours  cannot  be 
offended  by  thy  spending  them  on  others. 

The  kasida  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  is  of  the  highest  beauty ; but  I 
must  here  notice  a singular  circumstance : my  professor  Imad  ad-din  Ibn  Ba- 
tish  (6)  has  inserted  these  verses  in  his  work  intitled  the  Moghni  {^sufficient). 
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which  contains  the  explanation  of  the  obscure  passages  met  with  in  {Abii  /shak 
asShfreizi’s)  (realise  on  jurispnidcnce  the  MiJiaddab,  and  gives  a short  account 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  that  work ; he  then  comes  to  speak 
of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Haddid,  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  as-Shaft  and  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  after  giving  an  account  of  him,  he  says:  “ He  composed 
“ some  fine  poetry,  and  a certain  jurisconsult  recited  to  me  a number  of  verses 
“ from  a kasfcUi  which  he  attributed  to  him  he  then  dtes  some  of  the  verses, 
and  they  are  the  same  as  those  given  above.  But  this  is  an  error  into  which  he 
could  only  have  been  led  from  confounding  Zaiir  aUHaddkd  with  the  jurisconsult 
Ibn  al-Hadd4d. — The  following  lines  also  are  by  Z4fir ; 

(Tkt  family  of  my  beUntd)  have  departed,  and  did  I not  hope  For  their  return,  I 
should  die.  By  Allah  I it  was  not  they,  but  my  own  heart  from  which  I then  was  sepa- 
rated. 

Imad  ad-dtn  mentions  these  lines  in  his  Kharlda,  but  attributes  them  to  al- 
Aini  (7),  and  then  says : “ Al-A!ni  was  an  able  officer  and  noted  for  his  bravery; 

“ he  died  A.  H.  546  (A.  D.  1 1 51  -2)."  But  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  by  Zifir, 
and  Imid  ad-dtn  himself  gives  them  again  in  the  life  of  that  person. — One  of 
this  poet's  kastdas  contains  the  following  verse  : 

Lovers  speak  ill  of  the  spies  who  beset  them ; O that  I was  in  such  favour  with  my 
mistress  as  to  be  in  dread  of  spies  I 

He  died  in  Egypt  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  529  (October-November,  313 
A . D.  1 1 34). — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  surname  of  Juddmi {page  1 48). 

— The  following  lines  on  the  weaver’s  loom  were  composed  by  Zkfir: 

Look  at  the  beauty  of  my  products,  admire  my  construction  and  the  skill  of  him  who 
made  me.  I resemble  the  hands  of  two  lovers,  clasped  in  each  other  on  the  day  of 
separation,  the  fingers  of  one  inserted  between  those  of  the  other. 

Aii  Ibn  Z5fir  Ibn  Mansur  praises  him  highly  in  his  work  entitled  Baddl’l- 
Baddya  (8),  and  relates  the  following  anecdote  respecting  him,  on  the  authority 
of  (he  kadi  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-Aamidi,  who  had 
been  acting  for  some  time  as  deputy  to  (he  kadi  of  Alexandria : I went,”  says 

he,  “ to  see  al-Amir  as-Sald  {the  fortunate  emir)  Ibn  Zufar  whilst  he  was  go- 
“ vernor  of  the  city,  and  I found  him  putting  some  drops  of  oil  upon  his  little 
“ finger.  Having  asked  him  (be  reason,  he  answered  that  the  tightness  of  his  . 
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“ ring  had  caused  his  Gnger  to  swell,  on  which  I observctl  lliat  it  would  be  best 
“ to  have  tlic  ring  cut  off  before  things  grew  worse.  He  then  asked  me  who 
“ would  he  a proper  person  to  do  it,  and  I sent  for  Ahii  ’1-Mansur  Zalir  Ihn  al- 
“ Kasim  al-lladdad,  who  cut  the  ring  and  exteni|)orisi!d  these  verses  : 

’ The  human  race  could  not  reckon  all  thy  excellent  qualities,  even  were  their 
‘ prose-writers  and  their  poets  copious  in  thy  praises.  A ring  must  be  loo  small  for 
‘ the  finger  of  him  whose  generous  hand  is  as  ample  as  the  ocean  (9).' 

“ The  emir  was  plea.sed  with  the  lines,  and  gave  the  ring,  which  was  of  gold, 
“ to  their  author.  There  was  a tame  gazelle  Iving  at  the  emir’s  feel  with  its 
“ head  on  hi.s  lap,  and  Zalir  extemporised  on  it  these  lines : 

‘ I wondered  at  the  courage  of  that  gazelle  and  the  boldness  of  its  conduct.  I mar- 
‘ vel  to  see  it  crouching  down;  how  can  it  be  tranquil  near  you  who  are  a lion?' 

“ The  emir  and  the  company  present  admired  this  piece  even  more  than  the 
“ preceding,  and  Zifir,  having  then  remarked  a net  placed  before  the  door  to 
“ keep  out  the  birds,  recited  as  follows: 

* I saw  a net  at  yonr  exalted  door,  and  that  cansed  me  some  embarrassment;  but 
* after  reflecting  in  my  mind,  I aaid:  The  sea  is  the  place  for  nets  (10).’ 

“ He  then  retired  and  left  us  in  admiration  at  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  the 
*'  elegance  of  his  talent.” 


(IJ  The  autograph  has  ^ (nnlioe  oy  AU^andria];  moat  of  the  other  MSS.  read 

« word  beiriflg  the  ume  signiOcAtion. 

(3)  lUrOt  ind  Mirdi,  two  rebel  aofeU,  were  eheinod  at  Babel»wbcre  ibey  uugbl  men  magic. 


(3)  The  autograph  has  la  place  of  >ense  U nearly  the  aame. 

(4^  Literally:  A poem  rhyming  in  d ^ {u<lA  m point].  The  autograph  has  which  i«  no  doubt  the 

Ime  reading.  The  poet  here  reraU  to  mind  the  elTecU  of  a poem  by  Ibn  Ihjraid  rhyming  in  tbe  M«ie  letter 
af  hii  own  Icaitda.  The  fact  to  which  Ibn  at«lIaddAd  alludei  if  not  menlioDcd  by  Ihn  &hallikln  in  the  life 
of  Ibn  Duraid. 

(V)  I bare  been  obliged  lo  parapbrtM  a very  obicure  rerie,  in  order  lo  make  lif  meaning  inielligible.  * 
9«  piage  187*  note  (B). 

(7)  See  AAorlfia,  MS,  Tfo.  1974.  IT.  Mel  76. 

<8)  Thif  work  i»  noticed  by  Hgjji  Kballfa.  who  aUiaa  that  iU  aaikor.  ihe  viiir  Jamil  addin  Abd  ‘UHaian 
AM  Ibn  Z4Rr,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Aid  aod  a native  of  Egypt,  died  A.  H.  633  (A.  D.  1336^ 

(0>  Literally:  To  whom  tbeaea  la  a hand. 

(10)  He  ealia  the  emir  a tea  Ihr  Mi  vaat  gcl»erMity^ 

.■  • I':  '^b  ■ 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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Pagr  3.  linn  uU.  "I  pul  thU  work  io  order  in  the  jrearOM."  The  autogrtph  totauscript  U dkud  065. 
but  considerable  alteraiioni  were  aflcrwardi  made  in  the  work  bj'  Ibe  author,  who  continued  td  correct  and 
improve  it  till  the  lait  Tears  of  his  life. 

P.  0,  note  (4).  The  reading  of  the  printed  Arabic  lett  is  confirmed  b;  the  autograph  MS. 

P.  Id.  fins  37.  For  at-/6n  Hoboithi  read  tbn  ad  Dohat7h«.  and  for  ad'Souidnf  read  ai-SosndAl. 

P.  18.  /ines7  and  U.  For  F/uAdrii  read  .IfuAAdril. 

P.30,  nofa  (K).  h^r  AbA  t-Fadd  read  here  and  in  some  of  the  following  pages  AbA  'f-i>'add,  or  rather  dhd 
l-Fidd. 

lain.,  4 ab  fmo.  For  BaAmAn  read  BnArMit. 

P.  22, /tne  34-  For  5df-rdUn  read  Swi^riklA.  .•!  «-'n  tl 

P.3S,  nofa  (3).  It  appears  from  the  MujAm  that  Mosllro  Ibo  al>Walld  died  A.  H«  SOS.  - 

P.  2li.  npfe  (12).  Suppress  the  words.  7Au  fifia,  ale.  > i 

lain..  3 ab  imo.  For  Orfa  read  Arafa.  * ?7i  ^ 

P.  28,  lin$  21.  For  Book  of  Dietatts  read  Book  of  Diet4MHon*. 

P.  33,  nofa  (2).  Add : see  also  a isolice  Arom  the  FfAraaf  on  the  Sabeaaa.  Journal  Jaidtifuo.  L Xll.  p.  246. 
P.  35,  nolo  (5).  Add : 1 have  sioee  discovered  that  the  work  of  Abd  ar-Rthmio  al-Roraahi  ateriu  do  om> 
Odeote.  •laa 

P.  an.  nofa.  Mjr  friend  the  Abbate  Arri  died  at  Turin  on  the  Sod  of  Stpleaher,  1844.  leaving  hU  worh 

unHoisheJ.  

P.  37,  /inas  13  and  13.  For  Sukr  read  SAukr. 

P.  38.  nofa  (8).  Orwa  Ibn  HiiAm  Ibn  Uujkhir.  an  blamie  poet  and  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Aira.  eom- 
posed  all  his  poems  in  praise  of  his  cousin  Akrk,  the  daughter  of  IIUI  lb*  Mojibir.  Their  leve  wti  motoal. 
but  Orwa's  poverty  was  an  obstacle  to  his  marrioge,  and  AirA  was  forced' bj  her  father  to  become  the  wife  of 
another.  The  poet  died  of  grief  soon  after,  and  hia  mistrem  aurrlved  him,  only  a few  daja.>-{Aa-ioy6U’s 
.SAarA  SAatrdAld  al-Moffknl.  MS.  1238.  f.  97,  verso.) 

P.  44,  lino  11.  For  Doaia  read  Domil. 

P.  49,  Hofa  (2).  The  works  entitled  itfawdMt  contain  actronomieal - tablea,  serviog  to  deiermioe  the  right 
lirars  of  the  five  daily  prayers  from  the  position  of  the  sun. 

P.  61,  0 (iA  tmo.  For  Jffanat  read  A'onos. 

Ibid.,  3 oh  fmo.  For  Zahr  read  ZoAr  or  ZuAr. 

P.87,  3 ab  fmo.  For  dfefafet  read  dfcfaffoni. 

P.  98,  nofr  (8).  Add : the  reading  given  in  the  printed  tetl  is  in  confemity  with  the  autograph. 

P.  100,  note  (2).  For  Ad-Dakkdk  read  ail-DaAAdk 

P.  m,  nofa  (20).  Read:  Was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  /ddn  aj>Sikd,  an  appellatioa  which  stgai> 
fies  rAa  ifSckf  of  f Aa  yMtor-bag^  which  were  the  iropleoienu  ncceesarj  for  carryiag  it  eonvenientlj  | be  was,  in 
fact,  a water>etrrier,  for  which  reason  this  poet  was  sometimes  called  tin  /ddn  or  Ibn  aa  Solkd  (fAe  son  of 
Ike  tf/eftf  or  f As  ton  of  tho  walt^^rrier). 
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P.  110,  lin«  90.  For  Fadtf  Omaid  read  Fadl  /frn  Am\d. 

P.  121.  /in«  6.  For  the  iife  givinff  bretze  read  the  patching  gates,  aod  In  the  printed  Arabic  text  ■ubtlilnle 
for  **  reading  of  the  autograpb  MS. 

zz 

P.  131,  line  7.  For  KitAb  ai-hmd  ft  read  Sitab  al~Atna  fi  't  A$md.  Tbe  title  ii  that  nritten  in 

the  autograph  BIS. ; ^ 

P.  142,  note  (13)*  Read : See  note  (4^,  page  89. 

P«  147,  tine  1.  For  An-i«AFi»  al-laksi  read  AH<!iArii  Ai^LAtam. 

P.  151.  fine  18.  For  [after  sunri$e<  read  [after  tueiset] 

P.  157,  note  (1).  Addition : 1 here  give  the  genealogy  of  tbe  Bdecaih  family,  after  ibc  aotograpb  of  Iba 
Kballikln : 


It  may  be  seen  that  tbe  difference  between  tbe  genealogy  giren  in  the  autograph  and  that  which  I drew  up 
from  other  aoorcea  ia  very  alight. 

P.  170,  lines  1 and  3,  and  p.  171,  note  (1).  For  dfoafowjl  read  BfuaravrA* 

P.  173,  line  22.  For  ilamtd  read  Ifumald. 

P.  181,  note  (1).  Add:  According  to  tbe  Moalim  law,  conquered  proTiooei  and  eltka  tahen  by  atonn  be- 
come the  property  of  tbe  tute;  therefore  tbe  fmom  or  chief  of  rba  aw^a  alone  can  diapoae  of  terriloriea  or 
grounda  aituated  in  tbeae  placei.  It  wai  a dUputad  point  between  the  Sbafltea  aod  the  Hanifltee,  whether 
Muhammad  bad  taken  Mckka  by  atorm  or  by  capitulation;  the  Shafitea  maintained  tbe  former  opinion  and 
the  HaniOtea  tbe  latter.  It  was  abo  taught  by  aome  doclori  that  Mchka  waa  God’i  melropolb  aiHl 

that  conaequenlly  bouaea  ia  it  could  neither  be  let  nor  aold,  as  they  were  aa  moth  God‘a  property  aa  the 
Temple  iudf  — (Sec  Kitdb  at-MfUtn,  MS.  No.  309,  fol.  102  r.)  Hence  tbe  dbcoiilon  to  which  Ibn  Khal- 
likln  allndea.  I am  now  preparing  for  tbe  preta  aome  oboemGona  on  tbe  lews  rdelive  to  landed  property 
aitaated  in  tbe  conntriea  subdued  by  tbe  Moalim  trmt.  In  tbb  etaij  1 ahall  endeavour  to  prove  that,  ia  moat 
caaea,  tbe  aovereign  ie  not  the  proprietor  of  estetea  under  cultivation. 


P.  211,  line  27.  For  KdH  Mdla  read  MdU  Mala. 

P.  218.  Nnea  1 and  2.  For  hhalfmd  Mhalaf. 

P.  221,  note  (3).  Tbe  piece  from  nbicb  tbit  verae  b taken  may  be  found  hi  the  volume  of  the  Mitdb  al- 
Aghdni  whlcfa  belong!  to  the  Aatalic  Sodoty  of  Parb,  fol.  170.  The  pMt'a  name  u there  written:  jin^\ 


P.  223,  line  17.  The  phyaklan  aod  biatoriao  Ab6  Jaafar  Ibrahim  tbn  Abi  KhBlid,  aumamed  Ibn  al-Jaitlr. 
waa  a native  of  Kairawin,  where  hb  blbcr  aod  bis  paternal  uncle  Abb  Bakr  practiMd  abo  the  art  of  medi- 
cine. He  bad  studied  in  that  city  between  A.  H.  300  and  320,  under  Ishak  Ibn  SulaimAn  al-laraUi,  the  pky« 
sician  to  Zildat  Allah  Ibrabtm  tbe  AghUbile.  As  a teacher,  a practitioner,  and  an  author,  he  attained  a 
high  reputation,  and  dbdained  courting  the  favours  of  the  great.  The  only  man  of  rank  whom  be  riaited 
waa  an  old  friend  of  bla.  Abb  TBlib,  uncle  to  ibe  Fatimiie  prince  al-Mobx,  aod  him  he  went  to  see  every 
Friday.  He  passed  tbe  days  of  summer,  every  year,  to  one  of  the  ribdte  or  garrisons  on  tbe  sea*coasl. 
According  to  Ibn  Abi  Oiaibiya.  be  died,  aged  upwards  of  eighty.  Hajji  Khalifa,  in  his  Bibliography, 
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No.  3090,  pl«m  bit  de«th  in  A.  U.  400,  but  «d*Dahabi  conjectures  that  it  took  place  before  A.  H.  390. 
Uf  oai  a man  of  great  information  in  various  sciences.  The  list  of  bis  medical  worits  is  given  by  ad*Dahabi 
and  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiva.  and  may  be  found  in  Wustenfeld's  AmhiKkt  Afrits.  His  ZA4  o/-.Vusd/lr  {pro- 
visions  for  (rai*«//ers ) bat  been  translated  into  Uebrem,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Ills  hUloriral  works  are  Uic 
Ta<iT\f  Tashth  al-Tarikk  \thr  truik  of  historical  statemtnts),  which  is  a short  treatise ; and  llie  Akkbdr 
ad-Dtttelat  ;//iifory  of  ths  present  £mpirei,  conlaloing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  empire 
founded  by  t)baid  AUab  aUMahdi  He  left  a fortune  of  twenly>four  thousand  dinars  and  twenly-Ovc  hun> 
dred  weight  [krnMr  of  books  on  medicine  and  other  subjects.-  Ad-Daliabi's  TdrUh  a/-/s/dm ; Ibn  Abi 
Otaibiya-  This  last  author  cites  some  verses  from  a poem  composed  by  Kusbijim  in  praise  of  Ibn  al- 
Jarrir.) 

I*  223,  bisM<it«  bur  r ns  For  ffiit  .IW  nf*ffw4rn  read  fbn  a/-ffaftoiN  The  lame  fault  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  the  volume. 

P.2i5,  line  4.  For  JVdfi  teko  teas  read  .Vd/f  teas;  and  tine  A.  for  tens  govorner  read  irko  teas  foosmor 

I*.  line  U.  Fur  Uamtd  Ibn  Abd  of*//amid  read  throughout  llumad  tkn  Abdal-iiamtd, 

F.  271.  oofedlj.  Add:  The  autograph  MS.  also  has 

F-  275,  line  1.3.  Note  on  the  words  Uuin  ad-dfn  Artec.  William  of  Tyre  calls  this  penon  ffnartfus. 
which  seems  to  prove  that  his  name  should  be  written  Aner  j»\^  not  .4n«c 

lain,  nole  '5).  In  the  autograph,  the  word  referred  to  B^Ju  '^1,.  a feminine  noun,  whieh  word  the 
author  struck  out  and  replaced  by  J-jr— which  Is  masculine;  be  forgot  however  to  change into^JOt 
as  he  should' have  done. 

F.  2H:},  note 't).  I shall  here  give  the  genealogy  of  Tamlm  after  the  autograph : 

JjI  ^ ^ ^ JUii; 

J C'?  e;:  Jpr’* 

J “jj  iS^  cr?  ui 

^ a:  1*^  o’-  ^ 

,«— • t;?  jy**’  t/? 

laiD,  note  (2).  Add  t The  name  of  Zandk  was  altered  by  the  Arabs,  who  pronouneed  It  .SanAdg  and  Sai»- 
Adj.  This  $lanhAj  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Sanbljites  or  i^ohAjiles. 

F.  2ft0.  note  (4).  Add:  But  this  is  an  error,  for  Muhammad  Ibn  Musa  died  A.  U.  2M,  and  al-Motadtd 
was  proclaimed  khalif,  A.  H.  379.  lie  must  have  met  aUMotAnid. 

P.  313,  line  6,  For  Ibn  ar-£akmdn  read  Ibn  Abd  ar^Sakmdn,  ' 

laio.  note  (4  . It  is  nolieed.  boweter,  by  M.  de  Sacy.  in  his  edition  of  al-Hsrlri,  p.  74.  line  36. 

F.  318,  note  (44  . F^r  af-Amlm  read  a/'Amln. 

P.  .339,  line  18.  For  **hts  (merffs^  are"  read  **his  merits  are.** 

8:> 
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P-  340,  no<«(ll).  For  o»-JaAro«r<l<  re«d  ai^SiUtraifttrdi. 

P.  347,  moU  i;33].  Add:  See  page  000. 

P.304,  HAftf  9.  Abbln  ai-LAhIkl  1 Ibn  Abd  al-llamld  Ibn  LObik  Ibn  Ofair  ar>Eaktsbi 

(fnmbar  of  th$  tribt  dttctndid  from  Rokdth,  lAa  dovfhter  of  Koit  Ibn  TAdiaba\^u  a pool  of  ron»iderable 
reputalion.  He  veralOed  a number  of  proM  worki.  and  amongsi  olbers  tbe  followinf; : iTallfo  wa  Pimna. 
S4rat  AnusAinedn,  tad  Becompoied  alto  a book  of  apittlet  - (FMrfa/.  fol.  t04.^ 


P..350,  nefe  ill).  Add:  Tbe  aulograpfa  vrrilea  thia  «ord 
P.377,  Una  4.  For  Abd  Tojfiab  read  Abd  TagAtib. 

P,  398,  Una  37,  For  ffafr  fbn  SAdAtn  read  Abd  Hafi  fbn  5AdAln. 

P.  300,  no(a.  AUiurjloi  composed  also  a celebraled  grammar,  the  Juma/.  Hr  died  A-  II.  471  >A.  U. 
1078  9;,  or  474;  not  in  401  \1068-9)  or  464,  aa  printed  bj  mistake  in  the  note. 

P.  403,  Unas  1 and  2.  For  ^bd  'i-Jinedix  read  Abd  'i'Jmtdtx 

P.  439,  Une8.  For  A H.  089  (A- D.  1306  ),  read  A H.  582  (A.D  1186-7]  - Tbit  historian  is  somrUnie*. 
riled  under  the  name  of  ibn  A'ixopAU.  Thia  last  word  is  Turkish  and  mr.nns  son  of  the  girl. 

P.  403,  Una  3.  For  AAoifread  /CAalaf. 

P.  470,  Usia  17.  For  aim  •ui.aiaasi  read  ato  aoLatMan. 

P.  477,  nofa  (t).  The  true  reading  U roost  certAinlj  A number  of  tbe  philological  treatises 


bear  this  title  and  cooiain  the  eiplanatioa  of  the  Arabic  nords  employed  to  deesgnale  tbe  different  *orU  of 
wosssmCs.  In  that  language,  aa  io  English,  there  exist  particular  terms  to  signify  a gerateA^  a g<uh^  a cut.  a 
stab,  etc.,  and  as  uneducated  persons  thought  them  syooiiyiDous.  tbe  early  pbilologers  felt  tbenuelves  obliged 
to  fix  their  real  meaning.  Ibn  Kutaiba,  in  his  Adab  al’Kdtib,  has  a short  chapter  on  this  subject. 

P.  486.  Una  6 This  UassAn  an-Nabali  is  spoken  of  by  al-MaaOdi.  He  was  reTeoue-collector  in  Irak  un- 
der the  khalif  abWaltd  Ibn  Taild.  8ee  Dr.  Sprenger's  translation  of  the  itinrdj  ad-DoAab,  or  .Weadoics  of 


Gold,  TOI.  1.  p.  255. 

P.  492,  is'nas  13, 14,  and  28.  For  Hoigdt  read  Ehaiydt. 

P.  493,  Una  3.  Read : al-Akbfasb  (Safd  /bn  Afasodul. 

P.  493,  lint  10.  For  Bd/o«x  read  AdUU. 

P.  600,  nofaCl).  Foraf-ffkMn  read  al-lfsAin. 

P.  505,  Una  6.  For  rhyming  in  e.  read  rhyming  in  I. 

P.  510.  Una  II.  For  Oboid  Allah  read  Abd  Allah  and  annul  (be  note  f9),  p 511. 

P.  516,  f/na  14.  For  Abi  Sharcwdl  read  Abd  Shastwdl. 

P.  519,  Unas  10  and  12.  Head:  al-BOwaltl. 

P.  525.  lino  1.  For  He  proteeleth,  sufjlseth,  direeteth,  and  Aao/arA^/kom/Ira  and  flood,  read  is  protscted, 
atdad,  directed,  and  prasarrad /Vom  fire  and  flood,  etc. 

P 544.  Sharaf  ad-dIn  Abroad  Ibn  Bfuharoinad,  lurnaoied  Ibn  al-UalAwi,  was  a native  of  Damascus.  Hi' 
abilities  as  a poet  joined  to  kis  personal  appearance  and  agreeable  manners  procured  him  the  favour  of  tht> 
princes  whom  be  went  to  visit  in  difTereni  parts  of  tbe  Moslim  empire  and  whose  praises  he  celebrated  in  his 
kflsldos.  Badr  ad-dtn  L61Q,  prince  of  Mosul,  received  him  at  his  court  and  conferred  upon  him  a rank  lirth«* 
army.  Ibn  al-HaUwi  died  A.H.  657  (A.  D.  1259),  aged  53  years  —‘[Ntijdm!  Ibn  Habib,  M9  Uo  688;  Abft 
l-Fedb,  etc ) 

P.  565,  lisse  10.  For  BoAd  ad-din  read  AoAd  ad-Doirior. 

P.  555,  no/a  (4)  The  alteration  of  the  letter^  into  j and  of  into  ^ is  very  commun  in  Arabic  loanu- 
scripts,  and  was  almost  always  caused  by  the  very  means  which  had  been  originally  taken  to  guard  against  it. 
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Thus  in  «ord»  of  doubtful  proouncioiioo,  «hen  one  of  ihe«e  leUen  occurred  ihc)-  placed  a '*  or  jatma  over  it 
In  denote  that  U was  unpointed  ; but  subioqurnl  copyists  changed  the  jasma  into  a point  for  the  j and  into 
three  points  for  the  — As  for  the  derivation  of  ArdosAi'r  given  by  Ibn  Ktiallikin,  it  is  hardly  necessary 

to  say  that  it  Is  absurd. 

Faria-i4rA  retd  «li-ii.rrjt.  ^ 

I*.  5fi7,  tin*  2.  For  into  rend  #is.^  ' , ; | ' r ^ S 1 , k)  ' j ! t i / ‘ ’ 

P.  568.  note  (2^.  Add:  I have  here  misunderstood  the  test  of  Ibu  KbaliikAn.  and  given  a wrong  sense  to 
the  words  and  The  lirst  means,  to  loam  by  listening  lo  fAe  masfer'i  tfnilnscftofia ; nod  the  se- 

cond, ro  rtp*at  lAe  /sssons  to  the  matter  who  medko  oktorvation*  tm  it.  A similar  diflereoea  eiiiU  between 
the  signiBraiions  of  the  words  <nd  korwreader.  The  first  teaches  the  Koran  by  rending  it 

himself  lo  his  auditors;  the  second  makes  bit  disciples  read  it  to  bin  and  corrects  them  when  they  go  wrong. 
P.  note  (5  . line  i i . For  ttdsh  read  Itdkh. 

P 6ii.  notet[2v  For  Omaiyides  read  Abbaffdes. 
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li»t<  search  for  the  name  or  surname  by  which  the  person  was  vsMo//y  known,  and  neglect  all  prefiies,  such 
as  Aba,  tin,  etc. 


A. 

Aibir, 

al-Akdil  Ibn  as  Silib. 
al-Aajam.  7.iid.  liU 
*al-Aaniash, 

aUAimidl.  Abb  Abd  Allah  Muham> 
mad,  fltlB. 

al-Aamir  al-Obaidi,  613. 
tin  al'VarAbi,  .S6Q. 

Ibu  Abi  'l-AI«i,  4K3. 
al-.iiisam  al’Kirmill.  3j7. 
al'Aasha,  tB7  q*. 

Aashir,  948,  749  n.  IL 
Aasim.  UL 

Aatika.  daughter  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Abi  Sofrin,  ^i73. 

•aUAItis/3R/i. 

AbbAd  Abb  'i-Hasan,  91b. 

Ibn  Abbld,  the  SAhib,  917. 

AbbAn  Ibn  Ai;Ash,  f>46. 

*AbbA»  al-I  Ahiki,  3I>4.  67 1 n. 

’Ibn  aUAbbir,  Abfi  Jaafar  ibe 
poet,  Hj. 

Abbis,  the  tiiir.  977.  Cj7. 
abAbb&s  Ibn  Amr.  477. 
al-AbbIs,  SOD  of  •l-MImtim,  1h^ 
al-Abbii  Ibn  Mujihid  abAbb&si, 

.'»30  L 

Ahbks  Ibn  ^hl,  334. 

I6n  Aboil,  bit  ^ i>6&. 
abAbbisa,  f>no. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Airair, 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal. 
ilu 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  All  ‘l•Abl»isi,  439. 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hiiiro.  ^81. 

Abd  Allih  Ibn  Hasan,  643. 


.\bd  Allah  Ibn  khalaf.  MO. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Moawia,  TjL 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  il 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Mashd. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Salima,  2&tL 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  TiwPs,  643. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Yasld,  ML 
Abd  Abd  Allah  of  Aleppo,  the  as- 
tronomer. 931.  \ 

Abd  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  al-Mub-; 
(adi,  iuj 

'.Ibd  Abd  Allah  the  Shiite,  4ti3. 

Ab>l  al'AiIni  al’Muiidiri.  o ti.. 

Abd  al-.kxiz  Ibn  al*Kadl.  21a 
Abd  al-Ai!z  Ibn  Marwin.  32X  il 
Abd  al-Asli  Ibn  an-Nomin..  34j. 
Abd  al'AzIr  Ibn  Abi  's-Salt,  930. 

931. 

Abd  al-Ghani  al-Misri.  337, 

*Abd  al-Hamtd  Abd  Yahya  al-Ma- 
gbribi,  439. 

Abd  al-llanild  Ibti  Abd  abMujld, 

^ IL 

*Abd  aMIukm  (oZ-Haiami  Ibn  «1- 
Khailb.  IL 

Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbir  Muhammad.  £7. 
tbn  Abd  al-Jabbir  Abd  Nasr,  GOT. 
Ibn  Abd  al'Jabhir  Sulaiinin,  996. 
Abd  al-Kihir  Ibn  Abd  al-AzIz.  111. 
Ibn  Abd  al-Karlm  al-Waziin, 

4>fnm  Abd  al-Karlm  Fiiima,  GDI. 
Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Bahrarn.  :»i3. 

Abd  aUMalik  Ibn  Sakhr  at-Hisbimi, 
11&IL 

Abd  al  Osza,  Abd  7.iihm,  ^ il 
Abn  ao'Nabi  Ibn  al-Mabdi,  784. 

Ibn  Abdan-Ndr  al-Ltni. 


Abd  ar-Rahmiii  Ibn  Ahmad  ibr 
Alide.  JJ  iL, 

Abd  Abd‘ar>Kabminas-Sulami.  the 
Shaikh,  <ii)7. 

Abd  ar-Razzik  as>Sanini,  ^ il 
*/in  Abd  Uabblb, 

Abd  al-Wibid  al-Lakhmi,  GOT. 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wihid  al-Oaghdidi.  »L 
Abd  as-Samt  al  Abbisi  : > 1. 

/6n  .\bd  Jamal  ad  din  Alahmdd.  393. 
Abd  Bani  'Mlas'hii  Stihnim,  £0  il 
.\bda  (orObda)lbn  al-Tabtb.  IMlL 
Ahda.  daughter  of  Abd  Shavtwil. 
311., 

Ibn  Abda  al-Abbadini.  u:i  il 
ibn  Abdal  aMsfariini,  Ulu 
Abdiu  al-Jawillki,  ^ il 
Abdasi.  73A. 

*Abdi,  zlL 

I6n  Abdds,  9H  il  437. 

Afaek  Mujir  ad-dIn.  7?f>. 

Omm  Ablda,  137. 

'al-Adawla.  313. 
al-Adawi.  339. 

Ibn  Adham,  474  tL 
Adi  Ibn  Aria,  933.6iIL 
Adi  Ibn  Zaid.  Iko  q 
Ibn  Adi  Abd  Abd  Allib.  iki_ 

/6m  al-AdIm  Kamil  ad-dIn.  91G. 

Ibn  Adlin,  16H. 

ibn  Adlio  al-Mausiii.  3,»3, 

*al-Ardal  Shibanshih,  6t?. 

Afdali.  M*. 

Adah.  Mi 
Afshana.  440. 
al'Afshln,  Il  n,  fiMiL 
/land  'I'Aftas,  MX  il 
al-.lhdab.  3a.T. 
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Ahmad  Ibn  Abl  Kbilid  al-Ahwtl.^ 

Vhmad  Ibn  ShAbanihll),  dlA. 

Vlimad  Ibn  YOauf  Ibn  ad'D&ia. 

1 ?».»  n. 

Ahmad  Ibn  YAsuf  Ibn  al>kiiim, 
?7I  n- 

'AbA  Ahififtd  al-Aakari.  [ 

'al'Abnaf  Ibn  Kaia.  ^ 63j. 
al-Aha.  ilii  B..  AM. 
al  \hi»al.  ite  Ahmad. 
al-Ahwai  Ibn  Muhammad  al>AniAri. 
■i?<>  a. 

al>Ah«Ati,  Muhammad,  3i:». 

Ibn  al-Ahxam.  28  IL 

/bn  Aidin  (raad  Ibn  IdAn),  UU 

nl-Alka.  3IA  il 

Ain  al*Tainar,  tOt.  94?  u. 

Atni.  ZliJL 
al-Alni,  titiO. 

Ai)ir  Ibn  Hulalva.  2M  il 
‘tbn  AiyAsh,  AhA  Bakr. 

.iWAb  al-Mnrijini,  306. 

Ibn  akijjftj,  llOba,  hlZ. 

'Ajrad,  4: 4. 

Akabal  aUBuatAn.  n. 

Ibn  Abi  'l-Akb.  lU. 

Ibn  at'Akflni.  ^S9. 

‘abAkhfafh  al-Auaal.  I»7?. 
al'Akhrsih  al-Akbar, 

*/6n  Akhi'MIm.  11,. 
liAn.Akll  al-Irbait,  liiL 
Akra,  liLL 
al-AkrIn,  dfUl  iL 
Akaab.  Hi. 

’ Ak  Sunkor  al-Biiraoki.  ?t7. 

‘Ak  Sunkor  the  HAjib,  ??b. 
al-Akla,  LH. 

Aktham  Ibn  afSaili.  u. 

*dbd ‘1«AU  al'Maarri,  iHj  196,  blL 
ibn  Abi  'l-.UA.  ?I7  tu 
Ibn  al-.AU  Omar,  2iI8  a. 

'Alam  ad-din  ai-SbalInt.  103. 
al-AU«i  .kbO  'Mlasan  Huliammad, 

I OH  n. 

al-Alani  Abb  *I-Huaain  Ahmad.  136. 
al-Xiaia'i.  Muslim,  are  Abb  Jaafar. 
All  Ibn  al-AarAbi.  htilL 
All  Ibn  AblTAlib.  UiilL 
.All  Ibn  .ihd  as  SaUm, 

All  Ibn  Hamza,  3Q.»- 

Ali  Ibn  Hamza  a'-Upah&ni.  33?. 

All  Ibn  lUrOn  aaStin&Ar.  hAl. 

All  Ibn  l»a.  fe:iU- 
All  Ibn  .Mufrij.  I7?{. 

All  Ibn  Muhammad  al-MUri.  o. 
\li  Ibn  ari-NnniAo.  ?-vt- 
*Aba  All  l-FAriki,  37b. 

•_lAik..AU  *l-F*rUt.  LCa.  3IS* 

Mho  All  'M>baaaini.  a^h. 

Ali'l-K4!l.  IIIL 
Aba  Alt  ‘n-XatsipOrt,  kAl  n. 

Alla,  AAiL  a. 

Ibn  aUAllir,  Abo  Hakr,  llUL 
Almarija  (Atmeria),  43. 

Alfth.  Ilk 


*/6n  AtOh.  t?fi. 

Ibn  al-.VmId  AbO  '1-Padl,  LLUlL 
akAmtdl,  AbO  ’l-KAaim,  kJ  IL. 
*al-Amln.  baO. 

Amir  abJujOah,  6i3. 

Aitimlr  Ibn  Y4»(r,  Hk 
Ihn  AmniAr.  i 4?,  fili  tu 
Amr  Ihn  aUllaitham.  Z2X 
Amr  Ibn  Husain,  M»7. 

*.4bd  Amr  aa-Sbaibini,  ta;. 

Amro  'l-Kaii.  i«i. 

.Vmul.  647. 

Anaa  Ibn  Abi  .\naa  kiltL. 

Anaii. 

al-.Aiib4r,  I3S. 

*al>Anblri.  Thikal  ad-Haiil.il.  il2k 
Ibn  ai-AnbAri,  AbO  Hakr.  334. 
Anbasa,  LLM  a^  biili  a. 

Andalus.  3k 

Anez  irand  Ancr}  Mutn  ad-dln.  ?7&. 

673. 

*al>Ai>m4ti.  AbO  11  T4hir.  ?al . 

Ant  {read  Anas'  Ibn  M4lik.  23a  u. 
Ausiri.  lia  u. 

AnUki.  ilk 

al-Aiil4ki.  All  Ibn  Sulaireln.  .<37. 
.inOthtikln,  B.li  _ 

.4n0j0r.  IM  a. 

0mm  ai-Arab.  ik 
aUArbali.  (tee  al-Irbili). 

Ardashtr,  bbit. 

al-Ardebtli.  TAhir  ad-dln,  iv. 
.krdiimushl.  iihi  n. 

'al-lrKhirtni.  60a. 

'Ibn  al-Arir,  LfiCL 
al'Arkal. 
al-Arii.967  il 
Ibn  ahArkal,  Afik 

Armanlixi,  222.  

at  Arrajlni,  134. 

*.\ril4n  Sblb.  NOr  ad-dln,  174. 
Artok.m  Orlok. 

'Ataad  al-Mtbani.  laa. 

Ataad  Ibn  Shibib,  360. 

Asaad  Sh>hlb  ad-dln.  4AA. 

'Asad  ad-dln  SbirkOh,  ?44.  616. 
al-.A«adi.  Muhammad  Ibn  Aatd.  lOU 
* Asbagh  al-M4likl.  ??4. 
al-Asbagh  Ibn  Abd  al-.\iiz.  AHl. 
.AsbAb  ar-RAi.  Idl  n> 

AbA  'l-Athbll.  lilUL 
*A«hhAb  al-Kaiii,  2T3. 

*sl-Aihal»l.  3k 

AOtl  ’l-Aihiir.  IM  k 

Ibn  <il-AshAlh. Abd  nr-IUhrnAn,  231 

'Ibn  al-AshAlb.  SiilaimAn.  .snn. 

AtbjA  aa-Su1anii.  u. 

*aI-AshjAi,  2k 
AthnAt,  600  a. 

Atkar  Mokram.  Llk 
tbn  -4M  '1-Aikar.  kill. 
al-Askari,  2kL  32k 
*a1-Askart.  AbO  Ahmad.  3t? 

‘ai  Atkari,  AbO  3luhammad  al-Ma* 
tan,  3U0. 

'al-A^kallnl,  -itb.  | 

*al‘AtkalAni  AhO  l-llasan.  iUL 


A«mA  Ibn  kh&rija. 

'.Abo  '1-Aswad  ad-Duvali,  66f. 
AiA  Ibn  YatAr,  ^ n. 

*.1bO  'l-Alahija,  ?Q?. 
al-Alaki,  aiA  U. 

Ibn  Aliya  al-A(wi,  IM  u. 

Auiz.  bill  IL, 

Alsiz  Ibn  Auk,  273. 

AllAba,  UhL 

Ibn  Abi  Aufa,  ^ito  n. 

Aulad  ar-llAi,  6[>n. 

AOn  aUlbAdi.  310. 

AOn  a<l-diti  Ibn  Hubaira.  4 30  n. 
Ibn  AOn.  AhO  Abd  Allah,  490  n. 
Ibn  Abi  AOn.  437. 

AOs  Ibn  liajar,  li£lll  n. 

'Aiicena.  MO. 

Ibn  al-A«Ani,  ?92. 
tl-.Awirijt.  4.^S  n. 

AyAr  Ihn  Huuiya,  910  il. 

Ibn  Abt  'l-AzAkir.  436. 

AzAz.  222  n. 

'Azhir  Ibn  as  SaromAn.  tki. 
tbn  Ailb,  2k 

tbn  al-AzImi,  Hi  a.  640.  iLik 
*Arra  bint  Sbbhanihbb.  IkkL 
Ibn  al-Azrak  al-Fbrikl,  lAk 


B. 

Ibn  Abi  Baari,  MZ  il 

llAb  iJazIh.  21k 

Ibn  RAbi  aNKAbiai,  173. 

‘Ibn RAbshbd,  647. 
lUdAm  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  31k 
'Radi  az-Zaniln  al-HamodAoi.  Llk 
*RAdU  Ibn  al  AlaotOr.  949. 

‘Bfldr  al-JamAl>.  m?. 

Radr  ad-dln  al-Atadi,  946. 

Radr  ad  din  LOtO.  lo?.  16.».  Hk 

'HadrAn, 

al-Radri.  4<»i- 

al-Bagha«i.  AbO  'l-KAiim.  393  il 
*al-Raghani.  AbO  Muhammail  f>\ 
FarrA.  419. 

Baghdad,  old  and  nrw.  Hk 
R«hA  ttd-Dawtai  Ibn  BO«ailt. 
llabA  ad-dln,  the  JYdrib.  jt;. 

‘BahA  ad-din  as-SinjAri.  LM. 
at-BAbili,  6i9. 

Ktthr  Ibn  ad-l)abhAk,  64f. 

Bahrain,  430. 

aI-Uaida«i,  AbO  Abd  Allah,  U il 
al-Baida«i,  AbO  ‘l-Kfaair,  U tu 
R-lhak.  kl. 

*al-Baihaki,  k2_ 
al-RslvAsi,  211  zl 
al-Baiari,  fiA2. 

‘al-BAji.  Mk  1 

*/6n  Haktya  al-Abdi.  &2. 

Ian  Abi  lUkra,  Ofik 
'al-BakkAi,  kik 
'BakkAr  Ihn  Kulalba.  ?6i- 
*/bn  BakkAr,  az-Zubair.  ^3i . 
‘BakhlyAr,  9bi). 

Ibn  BakhlvashO.  3>7. 
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lUkrlbn  Abd  AlUb  is-S«nlni.  5t7. 
.46i}  Kikr  al-khallb,  t90. 

-Ibi)  Rakr  tbf  joriieonnill, 

Abi)  Rakrs,  Ii* 

•Uliakri,  AbA  Obaid.  319 
/bn  lUktikln.  830.  r.?H 
H&kfiba,  u 
al-BtUdori,  iL. 

RAiOi.  m u. 

/bn  BAna, 

Ibn  aUHannA,  AbA  (ibAHb.  dI_L 
aURarA  Ibn  MAlik.  idU  IL. 

/bn  al-RarA  al-Abdi.  tl&a. 

/bn  HarakAl  a»*Saadi.  64K. 

* ibn  R*rhAn  ai  OiAll.  &1L 
*AI-HAH,  llilL 

/bn  RAri,  ti4?. 

’Rar<a»An.  ^r»:x. 

'RarkjArAki  Hi. 
al’Rarn  aki,  3?:t. 

‘al-Rarniakl.  Jaafar.  3qi_ 

Manawaih, 

*al-Ba>A»lrl.  17?. 

RAahAn.  I&. 

*/bn  Ila*bku«AI.  4 ’.H . 

Ra«h»hAr,  B33. 

*Ha>b«hAr  Ibn  Burd,  ?o1. 
al-Rairi,  il£. 

RaaUm,  bb?. 

Ibn  HaatAtn.  - 
‘al'BaitAmi.  AbA  Valid.  Bb?- 
abRalAifa,  ji. 
al-BalAihi,  i:.3. 

BaiaWaui  {Badojos),  kLL 
BAtinUca,  231* 

Ibn  BAtUb.  l&lij 
Ibn  al-BalU,  t‘Jl. 

Bfskem  at-Tarki.  i2!L 
Relkln,  2M  IL 
RthrAi. 

Blr  0mm  MAbad,  -iflO. 
abBtra,  &04. 

Rirkat  al*iHl,  6i?. 

*RUhr  Ibn  GkiAlb,  ?6o. 

'Riabr  ab-HAfl.  2hl. 

MlUhribn  aHlarilh.  HL 
RUbr  Ibn  ManaAr,  u. 

*Biabr  aUMarlfi.  ?6Q. 

Ibn  BiafarAn,  Omar. 
tbna  BiaUm.  43ft. 
al'Bohiori.  19. 

Bolkin.  liii  n* 

*Rolukktn  Ibn  Ztri.  ?67,  a?ft; 
Bonijird,  >51. 
al-BujaIrf.  5C1. 

' BArln.  iM* 

Rurguah.  ftiQ. 

* BAH.  TAjal'MulAk  Ibn  ToghUkln. 
ill. 

'BAH.Tajal-MulAkIbo  AifAb.  >7?. 
al'Burjiiml.  3?0. 
at-Buraoki.  **K. 

'al-Duraoki  ak-Sookur,  ??it 
Buihanj,  654. 

But,  iil. 
aUBuli,  447. 

Balhaina.  ^ 381. 


Ibn  RiitlAn.  u. 

Ruwaih.  67?. 

Ibn  BAwaib,  BahA  ad«Da«Ul,  i>b:,. 
*lbn  BAwaib,  Hoiix  ad>I)aw lat, 

*lbn  KAwaib  Muwaiyad  ad  Dawlai, 

*lbn  BAwaib  Rukn  ad-Dawlat.  407. 
BuiAa,  >?8. 

BuxAo,  ??j. 


D. 

*ad-DabbAa,  4C1. 

Dadujrah.  435. 

Dablk.  thA* 
ad  Dababi.  lalv. 
ad-DabbAk  Ibn  Kala,  Oil  U* 
ad-DahhAk  Ibn  Kaia,  aatabAhnar. 
ad-DabhAk  Ibn  Okail.  303. 

*lbn  ad-DabbAn.  574. 

Ibn  ad-DAia.  Lik  tL. 

Da^Am.  AbA  MAtik.  kil. 

Dair  al-JamAjIm.  ^ lu 
Dair  al-AkAI,  t05. 

Dair  SamAn,  665. 

DakAk,  HA. 
ad'Dakka.  HZ  n. 

DAIaj  aa^ijaii.  A IL 
Ibn  DAIaj, 

Damra  Ibn  Said,  579. 
fiab  Dailh,  ?I5. 

Ibn  Dareal,  4i:>. 

*ad-DArimi.  in. 

AbA  *d*Darr  aUllarawi,  bki  IL 
'Ibn  DarrAj  aUKaaUlli,  i?o. 
DaatamUAn,  kU  a* 

Dawsar,  3?9. 
ad-Pawsjrip.  3?fl. 
id  Dawai.  (lumamn,  itHiiL. 

DAwAd  Ibn  OmaraUUAik,  5»a. 
DAwAd  Ibn  SulaiinAn  aMlowiddlb, 

53?. 

DAwAd  al*Tal,  155  a. 

*A6d  DAwAd  aa^jiaUni,  5S9. 

Ibn  Abi  DAwAd,  59o. 

'DcmAwend,  5t.i. 

DIa  ad-dln,  tbeA^,  idi 
Dia  ad-dIn  MohaIbU,  580. 

DibAj.  IL 

‘Dibil  Ibn  Ali  I KhuxAi,  bSl* 

Dibjra  Ibo  Nutaaab,  Hk  il 
‘ad-Dlli.  AbA  l-Aswad,  HS3* 

Ibn  DIoAr,  Abd  AUab,  ?0  il. 
lAn  DInAr,  Amr,  k&II  IL 
'Ibn  DtnAr  Obaid,  579. 

DInawar, 

ad'DIeauri,  iii  il 
DirnbAm,  coo.  6ti. 
ad*I)ixban.  C3t. 

*DoUr  aa>SbibU,  51L 
Ibn  Ddat.  LLL 
Doabt  MaUAo.  ? 

*Dnbaii  Ibn  All  abAsadi,  834. 
*DubaU  Ibn  Sadaka,  504.  540. 
*DubaU,  NAr  ad'Dawlal.  C34. 
ad'Dubbi.  IL 


Omm  ad'Dubaiai,  360.  361. 
Dujail,  619. 

'Dulaf as>Skibli,  5ii. 

Abd  DnlafaMjN.  £2^ 

'AAA  DulAma,  534. 

DunbAwcnd,  513.  589. 

AAA  'd>Dann,  H. 

Ibn  Abi  *^Dunia,  ^ a. 
*ad-])uraini.  c?5. 
ad'DArl,  Ibn  SabbAn,  Ml  il 
Durufi  Ibn  Mamta,  49?. 

Ibn  DwruatAfa.  iit- 
Ibn  Abi  DAwAd, 

Ibn  AA/  Duwalb,  803. 
'ad-DuwaU,  AbA  'l-Aawnd,  66?. 
Duwln,  143*  112* 


F. 

Fadi  Allah  aMlamdAni,  405. 

A'adl  Ibn  SamdAn.  fll^ 
al  FadI  Ibo  Yahya,  Mi* 

AbA  VFadI  akBagbdAdi,  Ui* 
Fiid,  au  Hi  iM* 

FAika,  hUu 

Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Ibo  Rukn  ad- 
Dawlat.  lib. 

*Fakhr  al  kutlAb.  Ub* 

Fakhr  al-MulAk,  RidwAo,  ?74. 

'Ibn  Falab,  ibe  vttir,  3?7. 

Faro  aa^ilb,  ?70. 
al'Faradi,  ill  a* 

‘al-FarAhtdi,  MI* 

.4A6  '1-Faraj  al-ItpabAnl,  37a. 

*AAd  Farai  aUllamdAni,  366. 
al'ParwhAni,  Mk  ^ >90. 
al-FArttha,  aki* 

'al’FAHki,  AbA  Ali. 
aUPAriki,  Ibn  al-Axrak,  15>1. 

*/An  FArif  ar>RAtl.  IQQ 

al-^AHsi.  118  IL 

'al-FArUI,  AbA  All.  103,  HiL 
al-FArifi  Abd  aU^kalTIr,  47r. 
al*^ArUl  AbA  ‘bHuain,  ?I7. 
Farama,  12. 

*al>FarrA  aUBagbAiil.  410. 

FarrAkb  SbAh,  ?4h.  330. 

FarrAkb  ShAb  In  ad*dtn«  615. 

AbA  Farwa  ai-HaSIr,  5? I.  5?8. 
at>Fa«awi,  I7^  J8t  il 
al-FAshAni,  11* 
al-FAii,  Ml* 
aI-Fa«lhi,  3sn,  • 

*Kaih  ad-din  lamail.  658. 
*AAd'l-Fatbal-ArgbijAni.  fi05. 
*AAd  ’l-FatbAli,  ion  of  Ibn  al-Amld, 

MI. 

FAiik  Ibn  Abi  'Mabl  al-Aaadi.  165, 
IIP  tu 

PAlIk  al-MajnAo,  uo  il 
AbA  FAUk  al-Mukudiri,  M2* 
PAlima  al-Jaidamifa,  ML 
FtrArAbAd,  LU 
al-FokUi.  klUiL 
Frf drrie II,  the enperor,  I64. 

'Ibn  al-FurAt,  Jaafar,  319. 
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Ibn  al-Fur4(.  AkO  'UU«mr  Muhan- 
mad.  Hii  a. 

.4frd  'UFutAh  ■l•Alawi,  4.»?. 
Mkd'kFulOh  aMjli,  m* 


G. 

Gaia.  41^ 

aMibadaiya,  LlUn. 

‘aMibadanffr,  ^Q-s. 
ithadir  kbumro.  I GO. 

Ibn  GhaiUn.  Hi  a. 

Ghaith  Ibn  AH.  ^*7- 
.46d  Ghilib.  Fakhr  al^Mulk,  1.1j  a. 
* fbd  Ghkiib  aloTaivAni,  f7K. 
aM;hana»i.  4<7. 

Gbanim  Ibo  Abi  ‘l-AU.  917  a 
*AbA  l-Ghaniin  Ibn  Nima. 

Ghara  an*Mma  Ibn  lUUl.  ?ku. 
Gha>»4n.  Gj3. 
aMibaaUnl.  U:-. 

‘aUGbaaakni,  Abft  AH. 
al-Gbainawi.  AH  Ibo ■i>lluuin.  t»4G. 
aMfbAii,  T>0(i. 

Ghana.  Ai, 

‘Ghaiiila.  616. 

*aUGhaii41i.  HL 
aMibaixi,  Ati  Ibo  Omar,  ta 
aMfhaixi,  Abft  Ubak  Ibrahim  al- 
Kalbi.  Ha 

aUGhani,  Sbibib  ad^dln,  tJv. 
Ghozx.  6(H  a* 
aUGhudkni,  63a.  6li. 

GbOla,  ills  iL 


a. 

Ibn  Habib.  4S1L 

Ibn  Habib.  al-Halabi.  v. 

Ibn  Habib  aUMuhalUbi,  klLi. 
aMladbini,  4H9. 

’aGHaddkd  al-Miari.  66n. 

Ibn  al-HaddAd.  669. 
aUIUdrami.  Muhammad  Ibu  lUrdn. 

3^0. 

al-lladrami.  Ibn  Abi  'Mlaaao,  666  n. 
•MUfii  abObaidi,  6i4. 
llafa  Ibn  Ghaikifa.  tu 
/6n  Hafa.  Abd  lahak,  ?3i. 

AbA  ‘bllaija  al-Hakkiri,  I6f. 

*i4bd  ‘Mlaija  Ibh  Hamdlo.  40... 
*Haii  Baia  aa-Saifi. 

HaiyAj  Ibo  al-AU  aa^^SuImi.  &£a 
Haijkn  Ibn  Uarma. 

‘Ibn  Haivin.  Abd  Manrkn,  t7’.«. 
Ibn  Uaijkn.  WAiil. 

Hl)ir,  ?oo 

'abHaijIi  ibo  Ydiuf,  3A6. 

Mbn  al-HajjAj,  lh«  poet.  44». 
abHaidn,  !»Hn 
abllakaml.  3Q*. 
aMlaklki,  Raahid.  aiiu 
Ilakr  al-Fahhidln,  t7b  n. 

'Ibn  aUHalaai,  644.  6?>. 
*aM!all4j. 
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llaltma.  608. 
al-Hallmi,  4iiL 

abllaroadAoi.  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik. 

al  Uamadloi,  Bad!  ax-Zambn,  IlL 
Ibn  llamdln.  Abd  Allah,  loa. 

*lbn  Hamdbo.  !tlsir  ^-Dawlal. 

404. 

Ibn  llamdio,  Saif  ad>Da«lat,  IQS. 
abHatiKlAiii.^iA 
aMlamdAni  Abd  FarAa.  366. 

'Ibn  Hamddn  abAodaioai,  3?6. 
al-Hamddni.  Abd  Sabi,  AM  a. 
’il-HAmld  the  grammarian.  s«i>. 
lUmId  iUumaid)  Ibn  .AbbAa,  474. 
430  n. 

Hamid  (Humaid)  Ibn  Abd  al  Ua- 
mid.  211. 

Harold  (Humaid)  at-Ta»H.  I7Q  u 
'HaramAd  Ajrad.  474. 

MlammAd  ar-RAola,  470. 

*HammAd  Ibn  Abi  lUnlfa.  460. 
llammAd  Ibn  Salaroa,  u* 
llammid  Ibn  SAlim.  3io. 

Mammim  Ibn  Oraa,  3&7. 

Ibn  HammAm.  AIL  1>7. 
aMlammAma.  daughter  of  laa, 
abHamra,  637  n. 

Miamia  Ibn  Habib  ax>Z4ijAt,ilJL 
Hamia  al  lapahAni.  ilil  n. 

Ibn  Hamia  ablapahAal.  3t0.  ^ a. 
Ibn  Hamia  Samndn.  4 ?3. 

Abo  Hatnia  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibr^ 
him.  Si 3. 

*a1-llamxi,  ijL 

'Ibn  Haiibal,  Ahmad.  LL 

‘Ibn  Abi  llanlfa.  *6<>. 

*abHarawi,  Ahmad  Ibo  Muham 
mad,  7M. 

abllaraaM  al-KAiim  Ibn  Rabl,  ?13. 

: Abo  Harb  id-DHt^  663. 

Ibn  Harb.  U a. 

Ibn  llarbawaih.  iii  a. 

Ilarim  Ibn  SioAn.  4Q'J  bib  a* 
abllartri.  Abd  *bKfaattAb  Ibn  Aim. 
111. 

abllarilh  al-Aawar.  S40. 
abHarith  Ibn  aT*llain,bAIlD_ 
al-Haritb  Ibn  lli^im,  163. 
abllaritb  Ibn  KhAlid.  dH  0. 
abHarith  Ibn  Kilda.  HZi 
HArilba  Ibn  Badr,  63«. 

'Ilarmala.  :u.o, 

*Harmala  Ibn  ImrAo,  370 
UarrAn,  ?<9. 
abUardn  AaA 

HArdn  Ibn  Abd  Allah.  321 IL 
HArdn  Ibo  AbbAa,  6St. 
al  Hardri,  f>iO. 

*ai-Ha«an  at  Ba*ri.  361, 370. 
abllaian  abKirmiti,  3?7. 
abllaaan  aa-SireoAni,  60S. 
abllanan  Ibo  JAbir,  H*ii. 
abllaMo  Ibo  Muhammad.  HI  IL 
‘abllatan  Ibn  Sabi,  40g.  S07.  6S?. 
al  Hasan  Ibo  Wahb.  3 S3,  607. 


abllaiao  Ibn  Zaid,  2ilL  il. 

AAd  ’l•Haaao  AH  Ibn  MAlik.  HL 
AAO  'bllaaan  al  TamImi,  51?. 
abHAihimi.  SAHh  Ibn.Ali.  LIT. 
al  HAibimi,  Abd  TAhir.  Lll^ 
abllAahimija,  1 !S.  ?»«*- 
Ibn  al  Hastn.  :.?i. 

HasUn  Ibn  Mufrij  at  Tal,  46?. 
HaMAn  an-Nabati,  4tii..  674» 

*AA0  HItim  Ai'SijlatAnl,  603- 
Ibn  Hatim  al  HamdAiii.  LiH  il. 
abllatlAkb.  157. 
abllaulAn,  3&6  a- 
Ibn  HAxlro  aTRAbili. 

Ibn  Uaxm  az-ZAbiri,  00. 

Ilazira,  -'>64. 

*al  Hailri,  Abd  1-HaAli,  b&JL 
HerAt,  I2< 

'Ilibal  Allab  a1-AhwAii.  OIL 
Aba  IliffAn  al  Mubatzimi.  2Z  a. 
aMlilAM,  «4I. 
abliilAli.  Malmdn.hia^ 
abllillt, 

al  Hilla  al  Maxyadiya,  504. 

HiU,  606. 

SdAiA  abHimAr.  ZIL 
abllind,  37?  n. 

Hind,  daughter  of  an'NomAp.364  il 
'Ibn  HioiAba.  2UL 
HIra,  I HO.  4»6 

al-HUAbi.  Muhammad  Ibo  Ismail. 

lliahAm  Ibo  Okba,  637. 

A AO  HIshAm  al  BAhili.  ilh. 

Ibn  Abi  'GHubAb.  AM  IL 

Hubaira.  596.  A&I  IL 

Ibn  Hubaira,  Omar.  379.  465. 

*lbn  al  Hudaii  nl  Hanafl.  533. 
Hudba  Ibo  Kba«hram.  3H6  il. 
Zn-Hulaifa.  629. 

HulnAn.  476. 

Ibn  llumaida.  946  n. 

HumAma  ad*Daw«i,  IL 
*Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  ablbAdl.  478. 
Abo  Huraira,  itli)  il 
*lbn  Abi  Huratra.  all. 

Husain,  the  eunuch.  653. 

‘Httsain,  the  kAdt.'AlV. 

Husain  Ibo  Kais,  5IHL 
abllusain  Ibn  All,  5A9:  hta  bead. 
615 

al-Huaain  aUlkhshidi.  3»9.  34 1. 
abilusain  Ibn  ad^DahbAk,  417. 
'al-Husain  Ibo  Jawhar,  ?5  >.  :u:.. 
aNHuMin  Ibo  abHAsim  Tbii  Wahb. 

43t.. 

'abHuaain  Ibo  Manadr.  4?.t. 
*ablluMin  Ibo  Musib,  6.'i4. 
al  Husain  Ibn  ROh,  12S  il 
al  Husain  Ibn  Salama,  .3<> i . 
'abllusain  Ibn  Shoaib  aS'SiiiJt. 
illL 

aGHusaini,  see  Muslim, 
at-llusaini,  SanA  abMulk,  161. 
Husbaim  Ibo  Bushair,  LAI  il 
*al  Husri,  IL 
Ibn  Husdl,  113. 
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’fhn  «I-Httiii«a  al>Laki:ml.  l :> I . 


al  IbAdi. 

Ibrahim  ib«  Abbiiide  <tf7- 
Ibrahim  al  iiarbi.  H il 
'Ibrabtm  al-Mau«Hi.  2JL 
Ibrahim  Ibii  AUmad  Ibn  Abi  AAn. 

4;<ft 

Ibrahim  Ibn  al-IlaMO.  112a 
Ihrahlra  Ibo  lliahim  aUSlakhtAmi, 

'Ibrahim  Ibn  aUMehdi. 

'Ibrahlrn  Ibn  SIlih  al  llAtblml,  UiL 
'Ibrahim  Ibn  Sulaim  ar>RAri.  itHS 
Ibrahim  Ibii  al*Wllld. 

*al  mill. 

Ifrlklja,  ^ 2iL 

Ifrikuah.  u_ 

inikln  (Afdkin),  fin. 

*al  Ijli,  i!*i  ■ 

IkAI  Ibii  MujAbIr.  till, 
al  Ikhsbidi.  Abroad  Ibn  All,  i 
ai-lkhihidi,  AbO  l-Kath  Ittnall.  131. 
al-lkhibldi,  al-HuMin,  -119.  ati. 
aMkhfthIdi.  Sbambl.  34>. 
Ikhthiditea.  39f  a. 

MM  ImrAn  Malmbn  al  HilAli. 

/6n  Abi  ImrAn,  jl  n. 

'at-lrlkl.  (he  kbaltb,  12. 
aMriki.  iUin  ad-dln.  liii. 
al-lrbili.  Ixr  ad-dIn, 

'aMrblU.  Sharaf  ad'dln.  <w> 
aMrbill,  Zainad-dln.iLM< 

'al  lrbili.  SalAb  ad-dln.  tfiT. 

Im  rfeirl.  &SB. 

l*a  Ibn  All.  i ti.  43*. 

1m  Ibn  Jaafkr  aUHaablml,  flnt. 
laa  Ibn  Omar,  il 

Im  Ibo  Zaid,  9Q7- 
Ularain,  bk, 

'al-hraralni.  Abb  HAinid.  hi 

'aMafaraioi.  Abb  Uhak.  1. 

■>  lahak  Ibn  Ibrabln. 

‘Uhak  Ibn  Ibrahim  al  Maaaili,  tai 
Mabak  Ibo  Hunain,  ur. 
tahbUiya,  |2<;. 

broall  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  jfij. 
lamall  Ibn  All,  &I2. 

» lamall  Ibn  Awaat  al  HljaM.  sf.B- 
Isnall  Ibn  al-Fadl,  U22  il 
lamall  Ibn  llammAd.  4hft. 
lamall  Ibn  Jarir  al-Mjali.  6af 
lamall  an-NaiaApdri.  :» .1. 

’lamall  Kath  ad-dln.  Kji. 
lamall  the  Sbfi,  4 m. 
al-Iamalli,  Abb  Rakr.  & il. 
al-Iamalli.  Abb  Saad,  liil  u. 
lapahln. 

aMaralli.  Uhak  Ibn  SuUlmAn.  ?>o. 

*al-lBtakhH.  3ri. 
al-Iatakhrl  Abb  Said.  44:1. 


llAkb,  IL 
'IibAn  Ibn  WaalU.  bia 
ly*d.  12. 

'al-lyAdi,  12, 

aMyAdI  Abb  ‘Mlaaan  Alt,  of  Tania, 

il. 

ablyAdi  Ibn  Ailb. 

'lyAa  al-KAdl.  iix. 

Ill  ad-dln  Farrbkb  ShAh,  v it». 

1x1  ad-dln,  Abb  'l-KAalm  al-lrbilt. 

Mu  ad-I)awla(  BakbtyAr,  9b0. 


J 

'Jaafar  al-Afdali.  3>A. 

‘Jaaf«r  ihe  Barrockidr,  3ui. 

'Jaafar  aa-SAdik.  :*»<>. 

'Jaafar  Ibn  FalAh,  :t?T. 

'Jaafar  Ibn  llarodAn  al-Andaluai. 

Abik  Jaafar  akAlawi.  Muaiia,  212  a. 
111.  LLI  IL 

.IM  Jaafar  al-lapahAnl,  i»3i. 
'Jaabar.  3?n. 

Ibn  al-Jaad,  AM.  ilti  il 
JAbir  Ibn  llaiyAn.  300. 
al-JabdAmi,  lUJ  il  iil  il 
al-JAbili,  909  II. 

Ibn  Jahlr.  606. 

'akJahlia.  <j|7.  li i h . 

Ibn  al-Jahm  al-Bannaki.  ILL 
Mahxa  al-Rarmaki.  Hi. 
al-Jaidbr,  .i:>4.  ■<:»,  il 
AAb  '1-Jaiak  ax-ZlAdl,  3b  t. 
'al-Jaiylai  459.  . 

JalyAah  ILI. 

Makar,  .Nailr  ad-dln,  3*9. 

Ibn  Jaktoa,  1X1  il 
Ibn  Jala,  i «a. 

JalAI  ad-dln,  prince  of  Kbowarrxro, 

liU  IL 

al-Jalla,  Ub 
al-Jatbdi.  r.>  I ■ 

JamAI  ad-dln  Ibn  Bbri,  97 it. 

JarodAr.  HI  il 
al-JAmi  't-Ailk.  b49_ 

Mamll,  (be  pool,  33 1. 

JannAM,  4ao. 

*al-JannAbi,  49«;. 
al-JAr. 

'Jarlr.  ihc  pod,  ?94. 

Ibn  Jarir  ai-Ilajali, 
al-Jarmi,  699. 

'aMarmi,  Salih  Ibn  iafaak,  o99. 
*al-Jarroi,  Abb  Omar,bli 
al-JarrAh  akilakami.  39i. 

/An  al-JarrAh.  Muhammad.  2k  flu 
Ibn  akJarrAb  Waki,  Iliu. 
aKJarrAr,  y03. 

JAaim.  3^ 
al-JavanI,  Sbn. 

'AAd  'l-JanAli.  4u*- 
* Jan  bar,  iheAdld.  .3  40. 
abJawhan.  2l  D 
al-Jawbari,  Ybauf.  40t». 


abJawbari.  Ibn  ShAdAn,  IkliL 
Jauabln.  Lil, 

al-Janzi,  llL  • 

Ibn  al-Jawri,  ilbt,  122  iL 
JAnill,  kin. 
al-JaxiAr.  uu  n. 

Ibn  al-Jaxiar.  Abb  Jaafar,  i>7*. 
Jidda,  584. 

'JihArkaa  aa-SAlihi,  .3C. 

Ibn  Jilawaih.  b.'»i- 
MitdAk  at-Taka«i,  1 17.  1 1 v 
*«I-Jlli,  Htda  ad-dln,  21. 

JirjU.  22  il 
abJirbnl.  221  cl 
Jtia,  vtd). 

*al-Jlii, 

JoR.  liiii. 

Joacelin,  itiiL 
Jouna  al-AAmiri,  i:»7. 

Ibn  Jubiir,  .'»i.8 

al-Jubairi.  Abb  Abd  Allah,  Jti. 
JudAm,  148. 

Juhaina,  545  il 
*at-Jubanl,  499. 
abJubfa.  22«t  IL 
'JunAda.  Abb  OaAma,  337. 
'al-Junaid,  338. 

Jbr.  918  n. 

Jurdlk,  bO!i. 

al-JurjAni,  Abd  al-KAhir.  390  n. 
al-JurjAni.  Abb  'l-AbbAa,  273  il 
al-JuriAni.  AH,  nu. 
al-JurjAni  Abb  Bakr,  79. 
al-JuriAnt  Abb  Obaid,  441. 
alJuibami.005. 

Junain,  4 lo . 

*al-Juwaini,  Fakhr  al*KutlAb.  410. 


k. 

Kaab  Ibo  Amr.  572  £L 
kaab  ibo  Zuhair.  222  jl 
*al«Kaabi,  49*. 
al-KAbiai,  Ibo  RAba.  iZIL 
TAe  KAdi,  lluaaio,  iu*. 

'al  KAdi  ar-Haahld,  Abb  ‘l-Iliiaain. 
LLL 

abKAdl  ar-RaahId.  Abb  Muhammad. 

112. 

*al-KAdi  Aa-Strifl.  21L. 

Ibn  al-KAdiai,  UiL 
aI-Ka«»rA.3Gl. 

Ibn  Kadba,  MtAamnad.  LLl 
Kafratbiha,  IM 
KAfftr.  HH.  985.  ,34t. 

Ibn  al  KabhifriilL 
KAhil.  :.S7. 

KaikobAd  Ibn  Kaikhoarb,Ll2  il 
KaikobAd  (be  Dailemi(e,  117^ 
‘al-Kaioi.  12, 
al-KairawAo,  35. 

abKatrawAoi.  Abb  Abd  Allah.  389. 
'al-Kairawani,  Ibo  Haablk,  384. 
al-KairanAoi,  Ibo  Skaraf,  385. 

Kala.  .1«>I . 

Kaif  ibo  Alairo,  lOG.  i>37. 
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Kiis  Ibn  KiUL 

Kais  Ibn  Saad  (bn  ObAia.  Hi  a 
Kaish.  iaiL 
4ln  al’KairIra.  i?f. 
al'Kakfta  Ibn  Kakini,  all. 

Ibn  Kakujab,  445. 
kaUl  Jaabar.  5n 

abKalbKAhmadlbn  Abdar-Rahnii'ln. 
liL 

*ai'Kalbi.  Ibrahim,  ft 
*aNKalbi.  Ibrahim  aUOhatii.  li(L 
*al'Kalbi  Abft  Tbaor.  b 
kilM  Kala.  ?l  i 
*ai-Kkti.  Abb  Ali.  ^in, 

KallOf, 

Kalfbb,  ^Ri. 

Ihn  KAmil,  IHA, 

'l-kini,  15(1. 

Ibn  Kkni.  ilA  a. 

Ibn  at-karkb,  KJi  il 
*al-KarlbUi,  416 
Karifa.  53.  il. 
karkmal  Ibn  Man«br.  ?49. 
karghawaih, 

*al-Mri  'l-Hagbdidi.  313, 
al'Karma,  m3. 

*/bn  .46i  Karima,  tbo 
Karnrbia.  3»i. 

'ZtJ  1-Karnaiii  Ibn  Haind&o.  5I4 
k&.«An,  77. 

al-Kislm  Ibn  Obaid  Allah.  tL.ULL 
al-KAsim  Ibn  RabiA.  731. 

46il  'l-KAtim  Ali,  the  Tltlr,  (lL 
■4bf)  'i-KAaim  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Anda- 
luai.  :(A((, 

Abil  ‘l-KAaim  al-TabarAni.  5»t. 
KAahAn.  IL 
KAsibn,  54‘J. 

*fbn  al-KAsa  af-Tabari.  IJL 
KaaaAin  abAivAr.  lOH. 

Kaar  aa~Slda.‘t83. 
al-Kairi.  4M. 

*al-Ka»ri.  khAlid.  IM 
kasialli,  I??. 

*al>Kilib  ar>Rftmi.  340. 

Kair  ao-Nada,  m, 

Kalhlr  Ibn  Ahmad,  ill  el 
*/6n  al-Kaltlo,  5lj 
*aI-Kai»4rIri,  .339. 

Kazwtn,  xo. 

abKamliit,  330. 

al-KairOnl,  III  il 

KbabarAn.  IM, 

aUKhahri,  Abb  Hakim,  iU  il 

al-KbabOr.  ii22  il 

*/bn  Khafija. 

aUkhafAji,  S4i>. 

al-KhafAji  ad-DahhAk.  liiL 

al>Kban|i  Parrbkh  ShAh,  330. 

Ubu  al-Khaimi,  549. 
khair  an‘Xaa«A],  M3  n 
'Ibfi  KbairAn,  Abb  AH.  417. 

Ibn  Abi  khailhama.  194. 

Ibn  al'khaiyAl.  lift. 
kaUr  al-Ahmar.  ^2i  q_ 

'Ibn  Khalar  aa-Sarakufti,  tLL 
Ibn  Kbalf  [Mhalaf  .,  ihr^iiir,  455n. 


khalAt.  LIS  IL 

'Ihn  KbAlanaih.  105.  45r.. 

'akKball,  lAL 

'KhAlid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kaari.4S4. 
KbAltd  Ibn  lUnnak,  305. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Yatld.  fiA. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Ytald  al-AAal,  505. 
KhAlid  Ibn  Yaild. theOmatyide,  48i. 
Ibn  Abl  KhAlid.  Ahmad,  IQ  el  653. 
'al-Khalll  Ibn  Ahmad.  40J. 
al-Khaltllbn  Aibek,  xiiL 
'Khalifa  Ibn  KhaijAl.  i£L 
al-Khallli.  Abb  Yala,  U IL 
‘abKballAI,  ibe  Tiair,  407 
al-KhallAI,  ibe  AdAx,  A2i  il 
Ibn  KhallikAn,  viii,  91^  545.  551. 
(i?8. 

al-KhalAki,  65 1. 

Khamis  Ibn  Ali.  lUlL 
'Ibn  Khanils  al-Maiuili,  4ti. 
al-KharAiti,  3^  tL 
'KhAriia  iba  juritcoosnil,  4Hl, 

0mm  Khiriia,  433  il 
al-Kbarkawi,  ?75. 

Kharmaitben,  440. 

Kharabana,  369. 

Kbartahirt,  Ha. 
abKhatlb,  397. 

al'KbasIb  (bo  Abd  al-Uamld.  iL 
al-KhasIh.  Abb  Naar.  i>i. 

Ibn  al-Khaiib,  6QO  jl 
Khaair,  565. 
ai-KhAjir.  Salni.  t?  IL 
al-Khathami,  TAhir,  5i7. 

'al-Kballb  al-Bs^bdAdi,  Ik. 
’al-Kbailb  al-lrAki. 

‘Ibn  aUKhailb,  AM  al-Hukml^o- 
Anm',  Li 
‘al'khaltr.  ijJL 
al-KhatlAbi,  470.477. 

KhAlOn  Zumurrud,  ?7  4. 
'al-KhaulAnl  Abb  Abd  ar'Rahman. 

643. 

*al-KbaulAni,  Abb  Jaafar,  i?Q- 
KJkawAf.  liL 
‘■1-KhawAa.  12. 

'ibn  al'Kbazin.  ifae  poet.  131. 

*/bn  al-KhIlin,  Ibe  aAUb,  4(;4. 
'aUKbaaala,  33Q. 

Khidr.  il 

'al-Khidr  Ibn  AkII  aMrbili.  m. 
Khinilif.  1 46  n. 

•l•KhlrAjl.  308. 

Kboarbjrrd,  ki 

KbowArexm  SfaAh  IbnMAmbn.likiL 
Kboviream  ShAh.  Ataia,  0(t?. 
al-KbowAreimi,  Abb  Bakr  thejurU- 
rooiult,  M IL 
•I-Kbudri,  579. 

'KbiimArairaih,  490. 

Khunld  Ibn  BAria,  137 . 

KhOzeaiAn,  137. 

Ihn  Khuzaima,  Abb  TAhir.  61. 
KlmiAk.  XL 
al-Khbai.  596. 
al*Kibli.  Ibn' Omair.  k&i  n. 

Ibn  Kilda,  fOt. 


G81 

al-ktndi,  the  philoiopber,  lavii, 

355  p 

*al«Kiodi,  Abb  Oroaiva.  019.  07i. 
al-Kindi,  Muhammad  Ibn  YAcut. 

389  D. 

*al>KindiTaj  ad-dIn,  10.3,  54b. 

'al-Kindi  Zaid  Ibn  al-Kaian.  5il. 

Kinnisrin,  Z2  il 
al-Kirmiti,  479. 
al-kirriva,  741. 

Mkn  al-kirrijB,  736. 

Kir«A>h,  455  IL 
KtlAI,  kOfi. 

Kiaofbli,  439  07  4. 

al'KonAsa,  IL 
Konbul,  S&  iL 
al-Korlubi,  94. 

Ko*»,  137  n. 
koManllniya.  309. 
al-Kolrusi,  li&iL 
aUKudAi,  Murtada  ad*dln,  397 
'al-Kudbri.  ^ ^ 

KiihAr  KhAtun.  .sno.  t 

Kulihbm  Ibn  *niAbit.  653. 

Kiimm,  375  n. 

Ibn  KunA»a.  473. 

Kuraio,  kAL.  ' 

'Ihn  Kurkbl, 

abKufthairi,  Abdal-Mumin.  bA  IL 
‘al-Kuthairi,  Ibn  SAbik.  379. 

Ku»hAjim,^  IL 
KutAma,  db  il 
Kulbaijrr,  333. 


L. 

I.aiih  Ibn  KinAni,  Son. 

Ibn  tAjIn,  Omar.  785. 
Lakbm,  593. 

I.akhm  Abd  al«W|hld.607. 
*a!-Lakhmi,  147. 
ibn  al-Lakhmi,  194. 
al-LawAxhi.  490. 

LAzOn  Ibii  lamali.  Al. 

Liwa,  lijL 
f-okk.  ULL 
LokmAn,  140  q. 

LAIA,  101. 


M. 

Maad  Ibn  AdnAn,  579. 
al-MaAQri.  Muhammad  Ibn  AAaim, 

Abil’I  MaAli  'Mlamdini.  360 
al-Maarrl.  94j,  9L  176,  044. 

*Abb  'I'Maaahar  al-Balkhi,  iih. 
0mm  MAbad,  301.  .3b  4. 

MAbarsAm,  759  n. 
al-MadAini,  All,  yo  o< 
al-Madiini,  Shoaib  Ibn  Harb.  57o.. 
al  Maghrib.  Ill  il 
*al-Maghrtbl  AbA  '1-KAoi,  ibe  viiir, 

4.50. 

*al-MabAmili.kiL 
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if  f M&hAn.  UiJ. 

’l>MahA«lu,  lir. 

«I-M«lidija,  111  tu 
flJ-.Mahjam,  IM).  ab4 
Ihn  MahmOjah.  il 
al  MatdAif.  AbA  l-Fadl. 
'aUMaiilAiii,  AKA  Saad.  iHi. 
MainiAna,  'iil»  lu 
MaisAn,  32i  IL-. 
aUMakAm.  li»5. 

al'^iakdist.  Abd  al  (ibAni,  UU  a, 
at-Makh<Qrei.  TAj  adnlln.  lii- 
lbt%  Makki, 

It/n  Makn.  4S.'i. 

’akMalik  abAm^ad. 

*al‘Mahk  al-Asbraf, 

al-Malik  al-Aitz,  <...:> 

al'Matik  al  FAi?  SAbik  ad^ln,  HIH. 

al>)l«t>k  al'KAhir  BahA  ad^ta.  ikt 

‘at-Matik  al'KAbir  NAair  ad-dln.t>?7. 

'at-Matik  al-AlauaOr,  t;?7. 

al'Malik  aMBuiaz  Ismail. 

aUMalik  al-MugbUb.  !«»*■ 

at'Milik  an>NAitr,  AiyAb, 

al-, Malik  an<‘NAsir  DAwAd,  ■-»**- 

'ai-Malik  aS'SAHb.  «(»n . 

'Malik  an-NuhAl, 

'.4AA  Malik  Mammali.  la^, 

MAinar  Ibu  al>\ibAU).  Lii  a* 

MAmar  ibn  MubArak  al  AtiaAri, 
MAiiiar  al-Vamani.  ttiv. 

A6A  Maamitr  al  AniAri,  404. 

‘/6n  MammAti, 
al-MAmAn,  ihc  kbalif.  fro 
al-MAmAn.  AbA  'l-KAaim.  ^ 
.MAroAn  Ibn  Muhammad,  ill  q. 
al  MAmAfii,  :>flo 
'Ibn  Mana  al  Irblli,  aiL 
'al-Maitlzi,  lul 
Manaijird,  tfjt, 

*.Mai>sAr  ai'Asadi  i;:u. 
al  MansAr.  AbA  AAmir.  IS3  n. 
al  MaiisAr,  Ibn  Boiukkhin,  f kH, 
'ai-MansAr  Ibn  al*kA»im  Ibn  al* 
Mahdi.  fU. 

MaiisAr,  Xultul,  LS. 
al-MonsAriya. 

Ibn  al-MAriKha.  fA7. 

Marianos, 

MArida,  2J_ 

aUMAridAni,  AbA  Uakr.  r,tio 
MArik.  Li. 

‘al-Marlfi,  .*00- 
al'Mariya.  UJ  il 
Mari  Kohl.  ^a. 

Mari  lUbit,  IMn. 

MarjAn.  iiiL 
MarAF  al-Karkbl.  &i>6. 

Ibn  MarAF.  3Iii  [l 
Marwati  Ibn  Abi  Uafsa,  HA 
MamAn  Ibn  Abi  JatiAb.  kZ. 

'Ibn  Mar«An  aUKurdi.  l j7. 

LiM  MamAii  Ibn  IkahkuwAl,  1112. 
MarwarrAd,  i»ii- 
Mann  as  SfaabjAii.  gQ. 
*al-Marw.irrAdi.  Abd  IIAmid.  IIL 
al-MarvarrAiii,  AbA  Jaafar,  ftd. 


*.il  Marwazi.  AbA  Ishak. 
aUMamazi.  .NAsir,  il 

‘Ibn  al  MarzubAn,  37T. 

MA>ahadAn,  471, 

Ibn  Masada,  llumaid,  3AA. 
'al'MashlAh.  loi- 
*/Art  al  MasblAb,  I6f. 
al-Maslla,  3Kd  il 
Bami  Maskln,  fo'l- 
Ibn  MaisAI,  Ifii. 
al>Mail<i«li,  »r«  al'Muslanll- 
MasrAr,  ibr  runurb.  3io. 

MasAd  Ibn  Uishr^  fOO  n. 

MasAd  Izz  ad^'dln,  223. 

Ma»Ad  at  Saklabi. 
al-Ma4hna  Aassna,  Ibn  Mis 

wAr.  ?3f.  2«4  n* 

MairAd  Ib'i  Kaad  al-KhuzAi,  4J_ 

F6m  MatrAk,  IlLL 
MaudAd,  tlk 

al'MAUtili.  AbA  HaFs  Omar.  iu. 
*al>Maufili,  Ibrablni.  2iL 
-MAzar,  2L&1. 

*al-MAtini.  AbA  OthmAn,  2ti4. 

*/bn  Maiyad,  iLii. 

Mfrrnd,  iJX 
Mrslhi,  ii<i  IL 
ibn  Midrar  al'Yaia,  46I>. 

'al-.MItiAnl,  LUL 
Ibn  MihrAn,  AbA  Bakr,  b±. 

'ibn  MihrAn,  AbA  Muhammad. liST. 
/AnMtkiiAsa  al  Maglinbi.  1^  il 
ai  MinbAI  Ibn  Amr.  ^ il 

'k.MiohAi  al  KhAiiji,  013. 
al-MinkAri,  KaU  Ibn  Aaiiin,  Hiu. 
na? 

*lbi,  MirdAs,  SAlih,  €31. 

MisAr  Ibn  KidAm,  ItAA  il 

Ibn  Miskawatb,  ikiiL 

al-Misslsi,  1 1?. 

al  Missisi.  Muhammad,  ILL 

Moawia.  ^ il 

Moawia  Ibn  Uutain,  €41. 

Moawia  Ibn  Kurra,  23.s,  liH  il 
A6d  Moania  ad-l)ar1r,  .Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Abi  AAFa.  -»3o  n. 

A6A  Aloawia  ad-DarIr,  Afuhammad 
Ibn  KhAzim,  Lill  il 
al  Mojihaira  IbnSlidba.  357. 

‘Mniiz  ad-l)awlai  Ibn  Bu«aib,  155. 
Mokirr  Ibn  llimAr,  ill  i^C72. 
Munasllr.  232  il 

Moslim  Ibn  abWaltd  al-Ai*ti|rk,  15  ^ 

■‘.OH 

‘Ibn  al-Muaddil,  .354. 
akMuAfa  Ibn  ImrAn,  25U  jl 
I6ii  .46^  Muait.  iLiiL 
A6i}  'FMubArak  al-Aidi,  illt. 
ibn  al-MubArak.  51. 

Ibn  al-.MubArak  Soid.  574. 
al-Mufrij  Ibn  al  iarrAb,  4iifi. 
al'.Mubaddab,  Asand.  Q5M. 
al-Muhaddab  ad>dln  Ibn  al-Lakh- 
mi.  m. 

F6ri  al'MuhAjir  al  Bajali,  4€K. 
*al-.MuballaU.  ihc  vizir,  1 10  4 lii 

aMIuhaliabt,  SulainiAii.  4t>a.  blla. 

t I 


, 'akMuhallabi.  Zubair.  54f. 

' .Mubainmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
I .Saad,  25. 

I 'Muhammad  Ibn  .Abd  ar«Rahmaii 
al-ilAshifni.  115- 

j Muhammad  Ibn  .Ahmad  Ibn  Abi 
[>u«Ad,  liL  LL 

I Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  al'Vamaiii. 

LiL  IL 

Muhammad  Ibn  llahih.  29C,  505. 
Mubainmad  Ibn  akllajjAi.  ■»i5. 

‘ Muhammad  ibn  Hamid  aUTAti, 

3-,.',  II . 

Muhammad  Ibn  llArAn  al'Hadrarm. 

'Mubammad  Ibn  KbalF  {Khalaf  , 

■tor. 

MuhaninuKi  Ibn  an«.\omAn,  231  il 
Muhammad  Ibii  Omira  Ibii  llamz  i 
I aUlspahAni.  320. 

I Muhammad  Ilm  SulatraAn  Ibn  Alt. 

4 < il  . 

Muhammad  Ibn  YAkAb  aFAsamm. 

liliZ. 

I Muhammad  Ibn  /.aid  al'WAsili.  27. 
Abi  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  152 
'al'MuhAsibi,  3l5. 

MuliAnk,  LL 
al  Altibassad,  IU5. 
al-Muhazzimi,  73  n. 
al-Muhdalha,  153. 

Mulit  ad-4lln.  AbA  ShujA,  €50. 
Muhriz-  ±12 
Mulii  ad>dln,  275. 

MuJAbid  AbA  ‘I'Jaish,  278  il 
MuiAbid  Ibn  Jubair,  -.oh, 
at-MujAbid  JamAI  ad«I)a*ia4,  'JIL 
Ibn  MuJAhid.  il  IL 
'al-MujaUi.  173. 

/6r>  Mujalli,  5iil. 

'al-MujId  al  AskalAni.  lao. 

Mujir  ad-dIn  Ab«k.  275. 

Mukaddit  Ibn  Saib,  *■  »* 
al  MtikalTa.  435. 

‘Ibn  al  Miikaffa,  4.41,  k05. 
'al-Mukanna,  43€. 

MukAlil  al-  Akki.  2ii  IL 
MukAtil  al-IUkri.  4 1 5. 

MukbArik,  2iia  il 
Mukram  Ibn  abAIA,  ilL 
Ibn  MiinAdir,  2ou  u. 

Munabbih  Ibn  Nabll,  lalL 
Ibn  abMunajjim,  HJi* 
al-MumJir  lh«  Oinalyidc.  ILL 
al-A!undirt,  Abd  al-.AzIm.  112  IL 
Munya  Bani  Khasib.  iial. 

*F6n  Munir  abTarabulusi,  1.38. 
AfAnis.  lbt‘  eunurb,  2b  il 
Ibn  Munkadir.  il 
tfand  Munkadir,  517. 

Muniat  as-SaijAdIn.  513. 

I Aluoiat  ShalkAn.  343. 

Mnraath,  ?5U. 
al-Alurldi.  52ii. 

Murhaf  Ibn  OiAraa.  Uij>  il 
'abMurivAni.  3(Ui.  50.>. 

'Murrbid.  AbO  OtAina,  !>>o. 
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*ibn  Mur^hid,  tr?. 

*ai*MurUda  aii>Shaizarl.  3'JiS. 
Murtada  al-JarrAhl,  ILLL. 

Mdsa  Ibn  Isa  al*AbbAst.  3IT  ii. 

,460  Musa  al-Asb6ri. 

Muslb  Ibn  Abd  Allah  as-Zubairi^ 

LAlilL 

Musib  Ibn  Huzaik.  050. 

*l6n  al-MusaUab. 
al-'Miisalla, 

Musallam  Ibn  MahroOd, 

Ibn  Musauir.  fii7. 

Muklim,al  Husaiiii  iheSbarlf,  ib 
JLUi  IL. 

Muslim  Ibn  al-Wnlld  ai*Atii6rut6n. 

jus. 

Muslim  Ibn  MahmOd.  iff  Musallam. 
al-Mustakli  billab.  m n. 
*al-Musl6li,  Ibu. 
al-Mustarshid.  306. 

*al  Mu^la^n.  ITO. 

/6n  al'Musta«n,  1^ 

*460  'l-Muu  at-TaghItbi.  3U. 

.460 'l-.Mulatihir  as-Saidal6oi.  10>. 
al-Mulamamia,  369. 

‘al-Mulanabbi.  lo*.  671. 

Ibn  al-Mulhanoa  al-AslarabAdi, 
iivHi. 

Mull  Ibn  l;6s,  IM 
aUMuUaiib  Ibn  Abel  Allah  ai-hbu 
iki,  3»!i. 

al*Mu«a(Tck,  Talha,  i64. 

Mu»alTek  ad-dIn  aMlanbali.  Uf>  n. 
Aluwairad  ad-Da«lal  Ibn  Buwath. 

?l.i. 

al'MuiaiTar  aURusii.  I7T. 

/6it  at-.MuialTar.  ^ 

I6n  Muzibim,  n, 

Muzaikija.  Amr.  kiH  il 
.Muzaina.  idii  il 
'al'Muzani,  zwi. 


an-.Nabiaba  al  Jaadi.  *33. 
an  .Nadira  al-Baghdldi.  -if.a. 
‘/6n  an*Nadtm  al-.Mtiisili.  US. 
I6n  an-Nadtm  al-Warrftk,  3?.63fi. 

NAn. 

'an  NAfla  al  Lakhroi.  1 17. 
’an-.Nabhis.  wi. 

*an*\ahra«lni,  <oi. 

.NabrOras  ShoitAni.  34?. 

460  .Naksbal  auTOsi,  353. 

Nairab,  !i?i  il 
Nairabain.  356  il 
NaiapOr,  lil. 

/6n  Naj*.  058. 

-NajAh.  3«>  I . 

/6n  aii-NanAr,  UlL 
*Najm  ad-dta  AitAb.  ?43.  si?. 
.Najm  ad-dln  al-uhAf{.  606. 
anAakhAi,  Alkama.  fi  il 
ari'N'akbAi.  al-Aswad,  h il 
*an<NakhAi,  Ibrahim.  ^ 
*an-NakhAi,  Sbarlk.  57S. 


'anA'Arai.  1 1»- 
NasA,  klL 

at>*\a»Ai.  th«  Ad/(z,  55. 
an-NaMwi.  Ibn  .^tfyAn.  iil  il 
‘an«NA>biri.  kith  IL 
*NAsir  ad-Da«Ui  Ibn  llamdAn,  Aiii. 
NAsir  al  Marwaii,  ^ iiUh  il 
’.Nasih  attain  ar^ArrajAni.  L3A. 
Nasr  Ibn  AAsim,  3;i9. 

Nasr  ibn  AbbAs.  t?t,  667. 

Nasr  Ibn  HajjAj.  369. 

Nasr  ai'Alakdiai.  12  il 
*an*Nasr  al-lbarl.  <*25. 

Nasr  ad-<Iln  Abd  al-  Kahir,  Ihr  kAdi. 

I a.->. 

’46ii  Nasr  al-Kurdi,  t57. 
nii-NassAj,  6X3.  il  I 

ftii.NAuh.440. 
an-NaskAr,  .6?  I. 

.NankAn, 

aiL.NazzAm  aMialkhi,  166  n. 
aiLNiAii.  oiii  q. 

*.Nifkawaib,  26. 

.Niftavaib's  bor.  691. 

•n-NII,  4 49. 

*/6n  .Ninia,  Abb  'Uibaniim,  Kbb. 
ibn  an  Nb.  660. 

*NizAm  al-Mulk  Ihr  Tiiir,  4I3. 

NizAr  Ibn  al  Muslali.  ICO. 

.NitAr  Ibn  ShAbambAb,  61.3. 

NirAr  Ibn  al-Mn*tansir,  613, 

*.460  Nitir  Ibn  SAH.  369. 

*460  Noaim  al-lspahAni,  li. 
an-NomAo  Ibn  Bashir,  si  o. 
tbn  an-NomAn,  3?3  il 
an-NotnAai.  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibra- 
him. 4611. 
an*.\omAoija,  634. 
tbn  .Nubakhl.  limall,  39?. 
tn-NuTAi,  liiii  il 
Nubawrnd,  339. 

Ibn  NuiatTi.  U68.  AiLL 
16k  NukAi,  604. 

LZjI  ’it-NOn  ai-Mbri.  ?9i . 

*.\ur  ad'Manlal,  Dubais.  034. 

'Nur  ad*Da«)ai  SiiAhanshAh.  Mii 
*NAr  ad-dio  ArslAii  ^hlh,  i?4, 

Nur  ad-din  Ibn  Malimbd,  64?. 

Ndr  ad-dill  Ibn  Ziiiki.  775.  cot*. 
*460  NuaAs  Ibn  HAni.  391 


0. 

Obaid  Ibn  DInIr,  57a. 

Obaid  Ibn  SofyAn  al-Okli.  30?. 
Obaid  Allah  Ibo  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi 
TAhtr.  1£1  IL 

Obaid  Allah  {46d  .4/lnA)  Ibn  Kha- 
laf.  kllL 

Obaid  .Allah  Ibn  SulaimAn  IbiiWahb. 

2li  !L 

Obaid  Allah  ibn  ZiAd.  ^ 

460  Obaid  al-Hakri,  ■< 1 9 n. 

460  Obaid  ath-Thakafi.  .1H5. 
Obaida.  daughter  of  KallAb,  Lll  Oj 
OcbuwAfia.  63?. 


Oddal  ad-l)anlat.  lliii. 
tbn  Abi  Ukail  alh-TbakaH.  351. 
a1-Okaili,  Z51L 
Ibn  al-Okaimi.  6_io. 

OkbA  Ibn  AAmir.  3^ 

OkbA  Ibn  NAH,  35  IL 

Oiaija,  daughter  oCal-Mabdi.  SlTn. 

/6n  ai-Omaid  lut  Amid  <,  LLilU  ' 

/6n  Omair  al-Kibti.  hUJ  IL 
'Omaija  Ibn  Abi*a>Salt,  ?2»*. 

/6n  Omar,  the  kidl,  424. 

Omar  Ibn  al-.AIA,  2M  IL 
Omar  Ibn  RisbrAn.  53?. 

Omar  Ibn  Htibalra,  370.  laA- 
Omar  Ibn  lAjln,  iiu* 

Omar  Ibn  Shikla.  340. 

*460  Omar  al-Janni,  629.  ‘ 

Ibn  Omar  alh-Thakali,  486.  -- 
OmAra  al-Yamani.  Clo,  CLklL  * 
Abo  OmAra.  Ibti  SAI.  24. 
al-4)mari.  Abb  *1-Kalh.  ^ IL 
al'Ornari.  Abd  Jaafar.  Hi  |l  * 
al-Omari.  NAsir,  hL 
Omni  Ablda.  15?.  >*v 

Omin  al'Arab,  LL  4 

Oram  ad-Duhaim,  360.  361.  ^ 

Oram  MAbad.  364 
al-Omr,  3to. 

af-Ormavi.  Abd  Bakr.  Li  il 
/6n  Abi  Oruba.  nW. 

On»a  Ibn  HliAro.l2^«7l. 

Orwa  Ibn  (hiaina,  561.  5**« 
f6n  OrsiB,  5?9  il 
*0rtuk  Ibn  Aksab,  iU. 
al-OrOdi.  Ibrahim.  Ui. 

I6n  Osaid  as-Sulami.  5ll  il 
'OsAtoa  Ibn  .Murthld.  (77.  G5I.. 

/6n  464  OsAroa  aMlalabi,  LU- 
*460  Osima  JunAda.  3^7. 

’al-OffOri,  49?. 

al-Osv>Ani,  145.  ' 

at-Oiaki.  ?ko. 

OibA,  the  bclused  oI  AbO  'UAlA- 
biya,  ?03.  ' 

Olba  Ibn  OaivAn,  176, 

Ulba  Ibn  Rabla.  483. 

‘.460  OthmAn  al-MAzinl,  264.  ' 

*/6n  Oyaina.  57 k. 

/6nOzaima.  Or»a.  581.58  4 
Ozrn.  331.  4 


H 

RabAb.  daughter  of  Amr  '1-Kaif . 583. 
'ar-BabI  Ibn  Sulaimln  at-Murldi. 
619. 

*ar-Rab1  Ibn  Ybnua,  52*1.  . « 

'ar-Kibl  al-itzi,  k2£L  J 

•Mabla  ar-RAI,  M7* 

Rabla  ar-Hakki,  iiiA  IL 
•Rabla  ai-Adas>ia.  5t5. 

Rabla  Ibn  Thaur  al-Asadl.  383. 

Ibn  Rabla  al-RAhili.  447. 

*I6n  46d  Rabbth,  ii. 

RadkAii,  418. 

Rain,.  151  IL 
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4r-n«(D  al-Anmikii.  tAi. 

’»r>IU(Tn  AHStri, 
tbn  ar*HAAhuml,  2iU. 

MahabA  Malik  Ibn  Tawk,  LL  ill  u 

'tbn  Hlimaih,  L&IL 

ar*Rlt, 

lUtdin  a»-SakUbi. 

Mala ad-dlii  al'AitajAni,  tai. 

Ha)«.  Ab£i  *1>AIA,  i^i>. 

'HajA  Ibn  Haiyil. 

'.4 Ad  'rhakAmak,  1 1«. 
ar>Makkida.  .Urt,  t*jj. 
ar>RaVkl«hi,  iLLiu. 
ar-Raknialaiti,  i io  u^‘ 

KAma.  »im 

Mamidat  al*kbra.  ]ji2  lu 
Manila,  ttM*  daafthtrr  of  /.uliair. 
f&n  HAintn,  U 
Hatblii  al'HakIki,  .u;». 

RAfrliida,  ii»i- 

*/An  Hathik  al*kaira«Ani,  Aft! 

/An  Uasblk  al-KAlib,  :i?(  j. 
anRa<«,  ii . 

*ar«Ra»si.  1 1 1 . 
ar>Rauhi.  >ii?  u_ 

Mi«and.  11^ 

‘ar'HAwandi.  ihu  'l»Hu».i>n.76, 
ar«HAzi. 

*ar*RA}i,  Ibn  FAtU,  Hio 
ar«RAri,  AU. 
ar«RA7i.  SAIim.  11  u. 

*ar-MAii  Hulaim,  .'>»  t - 
Hailn  Ibn  SulalniAn,  ■hi 
ar'Kairii.  ANk  Jaafar.  iTii. 
ar*HiAhi,  Suhaim,  Lili  u. 

ar*nida.2ii  iL. 

Kid«An.  Kakr  aUMulAk,  17 1. 

/An  lUdwAn,  lil  u. 

*/Anar>Hini,  i:.?- 
*MClba  Ibn  at-Ajjlj.  -i?7. 
flr>M/ldbArt.  Abd  Abd  Allab.&liUc 
ar-RAdbAri.  AliA  Ali,  iill  u. 

*KAh  Ibii  IIAtim.  ktiii  11. 

RAti  Ibn  ZtnbA,  ^UU  u_ 

/An  Rdh,  aMluaain.  i3‘j  il. 
ar>RAhi  {ftanhi'^,  bl?  u. 
/dV'RukAl  4K7. 

‘Rukn  ad  Danlal  Ibn  Bunaib,  iUI 
RaaAfa,  n. 

RuiAriya.  aiTn. 

Ruahd.  :^b  i . 

ar-Hu>lami.  Abii  Sald,?l7  il. 
RAyAn,  ilii 
Ibn  Rozaik,  btvi. 

Ibn  Ranik.  SAllb.  G1U« 


S. 

Saad  al^^Aahlra. 

Saad  Ibn  Abl  WakkAi,  i 
Saad  al-kbair.  il>J  il. 

.4Ad  Saad  al  khudri, 

Ahik  Jkiad.  th<»  > tut.  iL 
Ibn  .16/  Saad  tbr  SAR,  Li. 
Saba  aa*Sulailil.  .'i u . 
*a»^SAbi.  AbA  Ifbak.  ^LL 


Sabin, 

Sabra,  uii. 

ai-Sabti,  AbA  'l>AbbAf.  i *'» 

*SAbAr  Ibn  Ardaibtr,  kbe  vizir, 
Sadaka  al  IladdAd,  ?i»n. 

*Sadaka  ai-AMdi,  bai. 

Sadaka  Saif  ad-t)a«Ul,  ??7. 
aft-SadAl  auTuU.  ii7n. 
ai-Safadi.  tiii, 

/An  Saifi,  >'■  ■» 
an'SafTAr,  AbA  All,  IT*;. 

*/An  SAU,  AbA  XizAr.  3h*J. 
at'SaRa,  t h!*. 
af^SafrAni, 

SabbAn.  il2  ll 
*rA«SAliib  Ibn  AbUd,  HI. 

.SAhib  al-llmiAr,  111  u. 

Sahl  Ibn  HarAn  (l»c  Ad//A.  kii  u. 
Sabi.  AbA  *a^U,  b&l  u- 
'Sahl  ai-TuftUri.  lu;. 

*Sahl  al'ArghivAai.  bi*^. 

'Sahl  aa-So)Aki,  bOb 
*/An  Sahl  the  Ad/iA,  AIL 
as-Sabnii,  2^  u. 

Sahna.  IM. 

Ibn  aa-Saib.  ItAl  u 
Ibn  Slid,  Ihr  philoloffr. 

Said  ibn  ab.AAti.  oil  il.  u. 

SaUl  Ibn  Amr,  A2I. 

'Said  Ibn  Jubair,  :*bt. 

'Said  Ibn  al%>lubArak,  All. 

*Sald  tbn  abMutaiyab,  IiM. 

Said  Ibn  Naui,  liii  il 
Said  Ibn  SAiim,  imti.  li7A  il. 

Said  al'Ahwai,  :i6A. 

Said  al-HamdAnl.  :ttta 
i4  Ad  Said  aMiUkhri,  l*!<- 
*>4Ad  Said  al-JannAbi.  t?7. 

AAd  Said  av-SlrAfi,  4i>6. 
a»*SaidalAni,  tm. 
aH'Saldi, 

'Saif  aMilAiii.  ba^. 

Saif ad-Dawlat  Ibn  llamdAn,  »Q:». 
Saif  ad  t)a«lai  Ibn  Abd  at-Malik. 
Hi. 

'Saif  ad-bawlat  Ibn  Sadaka,  77T. 

Lll. 

Salk.  U [L 
a>-Saimari.  bit;. 
la-SairAli.  ue  a»-$lrAfl. 

*8»>Saiyida  Sukaina.  ASX. 

.46d'a  Saj.  uiiiiu- 
tbn  Abl  '*  SAj,  4'«<. 

'at  Sakali,  AiLi. 

Sakhr  Ibn  Amr,  383. 
af'Sakbra,  ILil  il 
Ibn  ao-Sakkk.  ori 
az-SakkAI,  ilii. 

/An  Saklah,  * 

aa*.Saklabi.  ?a3. 

Saiah  ad'Din,  t.u'X 
'Salani  al  Adani,  . ■? 
ai'SalAma.  40£». 

*^Ad  SaUma  al'KballAI,  i67. 

0mm  Salania.  :>h:, 

az  SalArol,  « J i il 

'SAlih  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibii  llanbal,  i3. 


SAltb  Ibu  DAwAd.  tab. 

*SAlib  Ibn  Uhak  al  Jarmi.  619. 
SAlik  Ibn  al-ManzAr,  bf?. 

SAHk  Ibn  Tarlf,  ILL 
'aZ'SAIlb  ibn  HuiilL,  « <i%. 

,SAIitn  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar.  Vbi. 
SAlim  ar  RAzI,  il  u. 

SallAm  abAbrazh.  31 1 , atK>  tt. 
Sallamiya,  Hi  u_ 

Salm  al  khizir,  U il 
SalniAn,  ?i". 

SalnUn  Ibn  Rabla  al-BAbili.  **7. 
A6d  ‘z-Salt,  Sahl.  jil  u_ 

AAd  'z  Sail  alli-TliakaR.  486. 
SamAna,  to». 

SAmAni,  t ja. 

ihn  SamdAn  ai  SAri.  276,  277. 

*/6n  az  SaromAn,  i7i> 

SamiiAri  Ibn  Hamza.  4*3. 

SanA  aUMulk  al  Huzaitii,  ibi. 
SanhAja,  u 

'Saraltiklit,  ^^l>, 

*az-Sarakh»hi  AbA  Muhammad  al- 
llazan,  ihh. 

az^Sarakbzhi  Izhak  Ibn  Ibrahim 

az-Sarafcuz(i.  Hil 
oz>Sarat.  HA  il 
Ibu  Abi  Sarh,  iii  il 
.Sari  Ibn  al>Hakam.  Hi  il 
*az-Sari  ar  KalTA,  &i>7 
'Sari  az  Sakail. 

Sari  *l-/;ba«Ani.  S&n, 

Sana,  ilL 

Sarr  man  raa  \Samarra},  LIL 
'/An  az  Sarrlj  al-Rz|;hdAdi,  3*3 
Sallb,  iAI- 
SatlAra,  44i». 

/An  SawnAr,  but. 

'ShaliAb  t'Jt. 

Shabba  ibn  IkAI  al-TamImi.  ItlL 
'Sbabib  Ibn  Yazld  al-kliAriji.  LLt_ 
Ibn  Sbabr,  419. 

Ibn  ShAdAn,  3*3. 
ibn  SbldAn.  Ali.  ILL. 

Ibn  SbAdAn  aI>Ja«hari.  SlLLu. 

Ibn  SbaddAd  az-SanhAji.  ULi  u 
.SbAdI  Ibn  Mam  An.  zii. 

Ibn  Sbldi.  zrr  ShlrkAb. 

/4Ad  ‘f>Shaghb  al*Abti.  LUL 
ShAh  7amAn,  ?30. 

Ibn  ShAh.  -ij  I . 
az  ShabAmi.  Hil 
'SbAhanzbAh,  al-.kfdal.  (LH. 
'.SliAhaiizhAb,  .NAr  ad->Diwlai.  bl.^. 
aa-SbabdlyAji.  aUL. 

Ibn  SfaAbtn  AbA  llafz  Omar,  ill 
iiU  n 

/An  az-Sbabna.  f'->  > 

'az^SbabrniAri.  Baba  ad-dla.  !>4u. 
HL 

*az-ShaibAiii,  ^ 

Tbn  Shaikh,  4ld  n. 
az*Sbaima,  Gin. 

*az-Shaizari  al-Muriada,  :iuh. 
*av-Shaizarl  Ibn  Nima.  636. 

'/An  shakAka.  XiiL 


• 
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*/6m  ’s-Sbakhoa.  2U 
Ibn  Sbikir,  liil. 

ShakU.  L2> 
ibn  Shakla.  Li. 

'Ibn  as*Sbalma(;hkoi.  A2A. 
Sh4aii'ad«l)atkUt,  AbATAhir.  iiku. 
*Sham»-ad'l)aitlal  TArAa  ShAfa.  lii- 
Sbams  al>Kbilifal.  •t?8. 

*lbn  Shams  al'KhiUrat.  lii. 

Shaioa  abMuldk  Ismail. 

Shams  al-MulOk  DakAk,  ^•4. 

Ibn  Sbaraf  al*KairawAiti.  aiLi. 
'Sharaf  ad-dlo  al-Irbili,  AiUL 
Sbaraf  Kh&lAo,  l>0({. 
as-ShAri. 

Ibn  as-Sbartd.  38?. 

Sbarlk  an-NakbAi,  the  KAdi,  &78. 

Ail. 

as>Sharlti,  AbA  VakAb,  afti. 
ShAlAn,  IM. 

’as-SbAUni.  AA2f 
as<Sball.  Ik  n. 

SbA»ar,  ttoa. 

’as-Sbibli.  ILL 

SbibI  ad-Da^lal  KAfAr.  lik. 

ShihAh  ad-dln,  Asaad.  k&l. 

ShibAb  ad-dIn.  MahmAd.  t7  4. 
SliibAb  ad-dtn  al-Gbani,  sir. 

'Ibn  Sbikla,  Ibrahim,  LI. 

Ibn  Sbikla,  Omar,  230. 
as“Shli,  4fi^>. 

'Shikk  al  KAbin.  4»r. 
as-ShtrAs).  AbA  Ishak,  IL 
‘SblrkAb,  ?44,  ^ c?c. 

Ibn  SblrkAb,  6*7. 

Abd  VsbU.  bliL 

sboaib  Ibn  Harb  al-MadAini,  ilk  IL 
Shdba  Ibn  al*Haj)Aj,  S7?.  493  [l 
Shubail  Ibn  ()ma.  bi&ou 
f6n  Sbuburma.  bii2  iL 
’Sbuhda  binl  aMbari.  fi?A. 

AbA  ShojA,  Muhl  ad^lln. 

/6n  ShukAi  ‘Unajali.  <HA. 

Ibn  Sbukr.  the  vtiir,  13^  n. 
ShukrAn  aUAAbid, 

Sbunlzi,  339. 

’Sburaih,  Ibe  KAdi.Jlii) 
as-ShurAli  Muhammad  Ibn  Abroad, 
hi 

Sbushiar,  flna 
Sibavaih,  &73. 
as-Stda.  2ii. 
as-SIdilll,  1A&. 

Siffln,  iiL 
*as>SiUB.  K6. 

SimAk.  ai  n. 

SimnAn,  kAi  o. 

aS'SimnAni,  AbA  Jaafar,  bJli  »• 
as-Slranloi,  al-Hasao,  (he  SOB.  AQL 
/6«i  Stna.  iiU 
Ibn  SioAo.  k21  Q. 
asSindi  Ibn  SbAbik,  Hi  n. 

SlabAja.  see  SanhAja. 
aS'SIni  al-Balaniiyi.  Afii  a. 

'Sinjar  Ibn  Malaksbib  GAIL 
*aa*SinjAri,  BabA  ad*dln,  LMi 
SdAfb  Sinjar,  AAL 


im 


*aa>Sioji,  4I9. 

*as-SlrAfi.  377. 
asStrafi  Abb  Said.  4’.C. 

'as-SIrAfi  al-KAdi.  377. 
ibn  as'SIrAB,  ^6.3.  ij.s. 

Siu  aS'SbAm,  ?85,  «;?7. 

Ibn  SinAr,  fii  1. 

SinAsb,  G7Q  q. 

SofyAo  Ibn  Noamia  abMuballabt. 

4.<*. 

*So(yAa  Ibn  Oyalna.  Iili. 

‘SofyAn  atb-Tliauri,  kli. 

SofyAn  al  Kalbi.  *>17. 

Ibn  SofyAn  al-Okli,  3fi^. 

Sohaim  ar-HiAhi.  149ai. 

SokmAn  Ibn  Orluk,  160.  LZl 
*as-SolAki.  fiun. 

SomaisAl.  &04. 
as  So* All,  iviH. 
ai<4$ubki.  TAj  ad*dto,  iiriii. 
as^ubki,  Taki  ad-dIn,  ssis. 
*Sukaina.  .shi. 

Ibn  Sukkara  aMlAshimi,  lAl  a. 
as  Siikkari,  ii3>. 

SALTikIn.  IX 
'Ibn  SAI.  tL 

as  Sulaibi.  SabA  Ibn  Ahmad.  a44. 
as«Sulaibi,  AU  Ibn  Mubaromad.  3«i. 
'Sulatm  Ibn  Yasar,  UiL 
*Sulaim  ar>RAzi  &8I. 

'SulaimAn  Ibit  al-AsbAth.  589. 
SulaimAn  Ihn  Abd  aUiabbAr, 
SulaimAn  Ibn  Ali  ‘I  AbbAii,  757 
4.3?. 

SulaimAn  Ibn  Habib  aLMuhallabi 
49i.  &nr. 

SoIaimAn  Ibn  Jaafar  al-llAsbimi. 

bO&- 

SulaimAnlbnkaihtral  KhuxAi.GiL 
‘SulaimAn  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Bagh- 
dAdi.  59 1 . 

SulaimAn  Ibn  Rabla  aLRAhili.  fiiQ- 
'SulaimAii  Ibn  Wahb, 

‘SulaimAn  ol  RAjl.  593. 

SAlairoAn  aLRajalt,  iflh 
AbA  Sulait.  Gil  IL 
‘as  SAU,  Ibrahim.  77. 
aS'SAIi,  Abd  Allah,  tX  2Ju 
*lbn  SurA,  17». 

*lbn  Suralj,  M. 
aS'SAri,  fTT. 

Surrak.  UJLL 
Suuaida,  lii  il 
ibn  as-Sunainlia,  1 9.s 
SanbolAn.  5G8  il 
RunbAia,  3fi  a. 

SunhAji,  749.  5 ill  IL  J 

liliSunkor  at-Ruraoki, 

*oA  Sunkor  aMlAjib.  f 

‘aa-Sumaimii,  4ti.'t. 


T. 

Tabprin.  ilL 

‘al’TabarAni,  AbA  ‘l-KA^im,  5A? 
‘•(‘Tabari,  AbA  Alt,  2IU. 


‘al'Tabari  AbA  ‘i-Taiyib,  fiii. 
'al-Tabari  Ibn  al-KAss,  iX 
Tabmalan,  IS* 

Ibn  TabAlabA,  AbA  'l-Hasan.  1 1:»- 
* ibn  TabAlabA,  AbA '1-KAsim,  LLL 
Mabr  TAMk.  hZX 
Mi  TAbM,  |M<  iOI. 
a(-Taff.  kfiliL 
Taghlib,  libL  '• 

’■('Taghlibi,  AbA  'LMulA.  514. 
TAharl,  550. 

TahA.  hX 
‘ai'TaliAnii.  kL 

TAhirIbn  al-Huaain  abKbaiAi,  t»iQ- 
Ibn  Abi  TAhir.  the  /Tdlib.  gnt. 

Ibn  Abi  TAhir.  (be  siiir,  Si  n ' 

Ibn  Abi  TAhir  ab.iidi,  15?. 

AbA  TAhir  al-KirmUi.  4?6. 

Abii  TAhir  Sbaini  ad'Hawlal.  LLi  il 
Tai  Ibn  ShAnar,  oi)9. 

‘al'Tat,  351 

ibn  Abi  '(  Tai,  tLl  u. 

al'TntAlisi,  493. 

TaimA,  d. 

'al-TaiyAni.  AbA  GhAlib,  77a. 

*TAj  aa>dln  al-klndi,  103.  5(b, 

TAki  ad«din  Omar,  015. 

‘Takiya  binl  (ibailh,  77o. 

'at-TalAi,  &5I. 
ai-TalakAni.  HiL 
Ibn  TAltb  al-Misri,  Hi, 

Tall  as>Su)(An.  22ILil 
Tall  Tauba,  MS  n, 

'Ibn  al-TAinaghAf,  549. 

‘AbA  '(•TamabAn  nl-Kalni,  lu. 
*Tamtm  Ibn  ai-.Moizz  Ibn  BAdli, 

?Al. 

‘Tamlm  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  al  Mam 
sAr  ?79. 

‘AbA'TanimAni  at-Tai,  dfi.  34k. 
TanAkh.  91,  UL 
•(•TanAkhi.  AbA  'LKAsira.  ik, 
at'TanAkbi,  AbA  Miibanunad,  GI_ 
Tarlfa.  ibe  divinereas,  4i8. 

TarAja,  :<4?,  Goa. 

Tarsus.  LL 

at‘Tanbldi.  AbA  'l-HaiyAn.  kO  u, 

*TA«As,.64l. 

ibn  TAvAs,  Q43. 

*Tbihi(  Ibn  kurra, 

*'fbAbi(  Ibn  Sinln.  inn. 

TbAIAb.  Ibe  grammarian,  h3. 
‘alb-ThaAlabi  •n-NaiilpAri,  <H). 
aib-TbakeB,  ;uil, 

Thaktr.  ikL 
TUiU  ai-ni,  (LAX 
AbA  Tliana  MahmAd, 

ThaubAn  aLMtsri,  XL 
Tbauri,  57s. 

*.4bd  Thaur  al-kalbi«  u. 
ibn  Thaur  al-Asadl,  XLL 
Ibn  Tha«Aba,  (13. 

Tbanira.  LLL 

'Tbikaiad  Ilawlai  al-AnbAri,  USL 
‘•(•Tinnisi,  .390.  39a. 

‘al'T<ighrAi,  iiii, 

Toghlikln,  AliA  ManiAr  HL 
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'ToKhtihln,  Sftif  il-liiim. 
Tokharutliti, 
al>rort<)«l.  LlL 
Toilet,  lil* 
al'Tosiori.  Sahl. 

Triiiolii,  Ul. 
at'Tusuih.  ?t:i. 

.u-Tinlbi,  ri». 

Ibn  Tttiftn,  Ahn»d.  i .»'i 
9and  Tttma.  1 40. 
tbn  TAmort,  ?h3. 

Tdrin,  21L. 

’TArAn  Shih.  Sbami  ad-l)a«Ut.?H4. 
«t  Turkomlni.  SliAmt  ad-JlD.  xit. 
Ttit,  &1L. 

SiL. 

roilur,  13? , bili. 

*ai*Tu*tari,  Sabi. 


'Tutu^h.  ??:< 
TAzftn.  aai*  iii. 


a^Karani.  itUI  il. 


Vakmia.  IZ_ 


W 


%■  > ■ h 

V. 

V= 

t'  •. 


'al  WAiill.  Abb  ‘I  JaaAU.  U 
/d  *i-WlrArauin,  too,  il. 
'ai-Watlr  al-Maghribi.  iuiL 
al*>Vaniii. 


al'WaddAb,  LUiiiL 
Widl  'd-Dautn.  m. 

WAdi  T*^ihiilAn.  k£2i 
Widi  T-Kura,  iii*  n*  ill  il 
Wafa  Ibn  Aiyia. 

.4bd  liWafA  al-JalbdI.  l*.M. 
WAhlt, 

Wohb  Ibn  Said.  59T. 

Ibn  Wahbbn.  ton,  il 
Waki  Ibn  al>JarrAh.  aii.ii. 
*lbn  Waki  auTinntii. 
al-WakabI  Abb  T Walld.  2iXL 
Wala.  Hi. 

WAIiba  Iba  al-llubib,  ilLnu 
WAUha  ibn  al-llarlUi.  j>i]4. 

. Mbd  't-Waltd  al-KAjl.  AliX 
*al-Wanai  al«Faradi. 
WarakUn. 

al'Warrlk  Ibn  an-Nadtoi,  ai. 
WAiii  Ibn  HaiyAo,  s:-i3. 

' 'tbn  Waalla.  ,-i 

WAiti.iljdL 


Yahjra  Ibn  Abd  Allab,  (be  Alile.  iiiij 
Yabya  Ibn  Akibam, 

Yahja,  the  Barroekide,  307 . 
al'YaithiiAni.  idlL 
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IDubait.  Mir. 

Dubb  [duert  Jiiard).  Sih 
Ourrda.  ibb. 

^3,aai= 

Kloquence,  Arabic,  22A. 
Kmlr  of  the  Arab*.  III. 
Enaltage  of  |HT»on». 
Kieeuitoncr’*  carpet.  22^ 
Kye.  e»U.  IM. 

Kyra.  ianguUhing.  SJL 

farrosA. 

Fire  oMiospitality.  IM. 


..jl  j,  in. 


llatinite*. 

Wiim»»oA,  t.  3t7. 

Black  \ the  colour  &£  tb< 

:ub. 

Uiack  tbief,  t tfi.  I 

Blood,  price  of, tut.  [ 

Boolit,  composed.  . 

Bools  uf  llunaiii.  531.  ^ 

Burial,  Muslim,  1 14. 1 ii»l 


GhdUa.Vt^- 

(irievaocei.  court  of.  2^  ilfi* 
ilil- 


isides- 


Chonerry  office,  I 

Cheeks,  VoBnesi  of,  ^ 

Chriitiaiiiiy,  Arab  tribes  bli  pro- 
fessed. jiii  r 

Classics,  iSL 
Cloak,  ailA.  oo9. 

College,  lirtl  Moslim,  iis^ 
t>>llege,  for  the  study  ofT  iiions. 

«9.  * 

CuloCyntb,  56^.  i < :»aj . 

Colours  adopted  by  diffare  lynas' 

ties.  UL.  \ ‘ ^jSLi 

Companions,  the  inelve.  ^ 
ttorrespoodence.  board  of. 


Oanfk. 

Ddr  at-ilm.  Mix,  337.  . 

David,  the  son  of  Solomon,  iorker 
In  iron.  .>9L  | 

Daaol IM.  1 

Debating  societiea,  ^ 

Deserted  dwellings.  liL 
Dibs,  Ibl. 
nictations  (.dmd/f}, 

Dihkdn,  77-  , 

Dreams,  (rue.  Mj  ifi  : imagMf  the 
beloved  seen  in,  134.  L22L' 
Dual,  usage  of,  by  poets,  t li 


Mil,  AZ. 

Hair,  dyed,  <7*  L2i» 

UAjib.  hZlL 

H<H  JU,  lafl. 

H«mnd*n,  Ihe  peoplf  of  il  .tupul 

^ Ho^lf  doctor.,  meddled  •111' 
I worldly  matlers.  lUL 
I liashimiies.  2Ili 

' natuiaj.  33^  , • . 

Head  with  head 
12- 

Hoods.  green.  hliSi 
House.  |teople  of  the.  ilL 
llunaida,  21L 


Ikhshtdius.  2X1. 

ImAms.  the  sh.  4XiL 
imprecation,  used  to  denote  appro- 
bation. ILL  , . 

Inquest  into  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Interior  and  Exterior,  acteaces  ol. 

3<ia.  ' 

hnAd,  mB.  « 

Ispah^allr,  12A- 

/sdr.  xMvi,  L 


iurisconsulU,  the  yeor  of  the,  1£2. 
JariscoDsuUi,  the  seven,  2&1. 
al’Jarh  tro't-Tddll,  ill* 
a/-ddml  l^^tik.  U2L 

Kadarites, 

Kidi.  his  great  reiponiibiliiy.  22iu 
The  sixth  hAf,  (z&T  ■ 

Klfhriles.  222*  > 

KAid  al'A'utotrdd.  221* 

KarAfa.  2L  ** 

IfasldQ.  xmIv.  - 

Kditb,  Mb,  " » 

Khalifs.  (he  walMireefMl.  Ufi- 
ITAaiotsot  ni'Bundd,  Iftii  , 
Khotba,  Hi- 


Kid.  did-  - ■ 

A'lAia,  2l*  , 

Koran,  xvii,  is  eumal. merits  result- 
ing from  the  reeding  of  it,  22fi . 
Kushalri's  epfatfe*  122- 
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IbAdites.  22L 
fddoC  Ufi* 

Ignorance,  Ume  of.  il* 
fArdm.  21^ 
tjAsa.  122* 
fkAfds.  ii. 


Ladanum.  liliL  . 

Uad  of  lh«  Elit,  laL  -+  ' - 

UboreSlj.  iu  ti^leni  l>  baaUi>5- 
ill-  -«se-  ■ f ; 

Udhioii'g.ImpIrefW.i^,  ■ r* 
Li,w.  tfco  »W  of  low.  , 
f.j«a.  44.  , 

f-»sd”‘dj»>',  « C,-~  . 
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Jfodra.0.  n.d  . 

Madrasat  al«aafd,  4&IL 
.Hotnn-O,  S2S-  ' ^ • . 
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Halbat , i<A.  a tl">f  pTfioo'-lL- 

llfl. 
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Miftresi.  llie  po«t'l.  ^ LL 
Motrs  00  the  fac«, 

Monk  oftbe  Koraiib. 

Mortari,  Min. 

Motque  at  abAibar,  ^4t»- 
,tf ttliAadram,  t09.  ilA. 
Mujtahid,  lilv,  K liiL 

Mvjdtrirn,  38?. 

Mun$hi.  iM. 

JHuMtla,  no.  «Q6. 

Mutnad.  3?3. 

loot  171. 

Muttnkkil.  SSL 
MuwaUad.  ?09. 
.tfutroiAiAoAa.  tiiv. 

S a taddh 


Mfrtic.tbchair  Uao  called  hj  poeu. 

*»4. 

Nabid,  UiL 
Najd,  UiL 

Narrator  olbUtoriei.  49. 

Neopbyte*.  ?i&. 

Newrfti,  34(1. 

.'Xj,  21. 

Oalha,  eipialiou  d.  falie,  . 
Oatka.  wkeii  required  before  jualiee. 

”0  • 

OtScaaciL^temneai.  2l2. 
Omaijide  bbalifi.  geoealof^,  m. 
Orlbodoij.  tbe  ancient,  iX 
Orra.  Irlba  &L  531. 

Parik5.  KK-lat.  111. 

P.ib  JM. 

People  of  (be  Bouu.  llZt 
Perramea,  forbidden  lo  pUgrimi, 

Philologkai  ireaiiaes, 

Potloiaater,  3l»&. 

Prayer,  timer  of,  394. 

Kaba,  347. 

Rdiuti,  14). 

RatloMiUia,  6,  334. 
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Hoi  a»'i.  i3dL 

Rajas  (a  measure  of  prosody),  ivi, 

Rati.  lUL 

Koveo,  ils  cry  forbodes  tbe  separa- 
tion of  frieodf,  'iL. 

Rtadingt,  ihe  seven.  13). 

RegUiry  Office,  )7). 

Rcridenl  sgent,  ill 
Rbylhinic»  prose,  ivi. 

JtiMf,  liiL 
Tbe  Rida.  2fi. 

LT^y  U'l”  — 

• 

5oiyld,  Saiytda,  3S3. 

Savinn,  ancient,  ^ 37  4 
ScDools  of  Uairt  and  Kufa,  itii,  83, 

379. 

Tbt  science,  hi. 

Sciences  of  the  aodenls,  149,  )3i. 
Scorpion’s  sting,  )S7. 

Sentences,  ^ 

Shuolri,  3^  338. 

>'A«mr.  53. 

Sim41.  ^ 

Sfifi  doctrine.  4)ti 
SMyO/iya,  college,  ))3  n. 
fc3C**’.  430. 


rdJIf  tro-rq/riA.  ^ 
Taifai-A'bidl.  tiivi.  LUL 
Tai/udn,  445, 30). 

7d/llo.  ^ JIL 
Tartriya,  day  of,  12&. 

Ta:Aiya(.  339. 

Teeth  compared  lo  lightning,  Mj 
Tho{fbamn.  plant.  ii7. 

TAttor.  liiL 
Tikka.  Ihl 

Torrent,  year  of  Ihe.  Mi* 

Tradidonr.  ivll. 

Traditionisla,  3)3. 

Truffles.  1^ 

Truth  men  of  tbe.  30ft. 

Turkish  guards,  (78. 
ii*i 

jy.  >71*  an. 

cj'-'y  • ^ 

sJu^,  MIL 

OllL 

Vnrlf, 

Union  313. 

V$tad,  Miu 

Vision,  leiencc  of,  k(L 
Vowel  signs.  364. 
a 

Wakf.  iL 
Watlight,  lh!L 
M'ster  iti  the  face.  liilL 
M’eepen.and  chanters  of  the  Koran. 

rfi*. 

TViz4rdt,  408. 

Works  anwriiten,  tiiii.ll. 

Tondniles.  179. 

' Zlhiriles,  5Q1. 

Zttjjajiifa  college,  ))0 
I 7.ephir,  430. 
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